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cation, University  of  Michigan  —  2121 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Rev.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  chair- 
man. Task  Force  on  Adequate  Income  and  Services;  accompanied  by: 
Bernard  M.  Schiffman,  executive  director,  CCGNY;  and 
Jerry  A.  Shroder,  director  of  information  services,  CCGNY   1344 
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Conner,  Hon.  Louise  T.,  State  senator  from  Delaware;  accompanied  by:  Pase 

Arva  Jackson,  aide  to  Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson  of  Delaware   2268 

Corcoran,  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.,  secretary,  National  Conference  of 

Catholic  Charities   1727 

Cosgrove,  John  E.,  director,  social  development,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  1714 
Coughlin,  Rev.  Bernard  J.,  chairman,  Division  Cabinet  of  Social  Policy 

and  Action,  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc.;  accompanied 

by: 

Glen  Allison,  director,  Washington  Office,  NASW   1690 

Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences 
(CAPPS),  Jack  G.  Wiggins,  psychologist,  member,  Board  of  Governors, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  accompanied  by : 

A.  Eugene  Shapiro,  diplomate,  clinical  psychology,  consultant  in 

psychology,  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Newark,  N.J   2434 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Paul  P.  Henkel,  chairman. 
Social  Security  Committee,  accompanied  by : 

William  R.  Brown,  associate  research  director   754 

Cronkhite,  Leonard  W.,  Jr.,  M.D.,  chairman-elect.  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges'  Council  of  Teaching  Hospitals;  accompanied  by: 
John  M.  Danielson,  director.  Department  of  Health  Services  and 

Teaching  Hospitals,  AAMC   2630 


Dealaman,  Doris,  Freeholder,  Somerset  County,  N.J.,  chairman,  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties;  accompanied  by: 
Ellis  P.  Murphy,  director,  social  services,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 

president.  National  Association  of  County  Welfare  Directors; 
David  Daniel,  director,  Public  AID,  Cook  County,  111.;  and 
Ralph  Tabor,  director,  Federal  Affairs,  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties   

Delta  Associates  International,  William  H.  Shaker  

Dibble,  E.  T.,  management  systems  consultant,  Atlanta,  Ga  

Dorrity,  Thomas  G.,  M.D.,  president.  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  accompanied  by: 

Frank  K.  Woolley,  executive  director,  A  APS  

Dowda,  F.  William,  M.D.,  secretary  and  member,  board  of  directors, 
American  Association  of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care;  accompanied 
by: 

James  Bryan,  consultant,  Washington  representative,  AAFMC  

Dowling,  Richard  J.,  director,  governmental  affairs,  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association;  accompanied  by: 

Dr.  F.  T.  Spahr,  deputy  executive  secretary,  ASHA  

Duke  University  School  of  Law,  Clark  C.  Havighurst  

Eagleton,  Hon.  Thomas  F.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri  

Edwards,  Ozzie,  National  Federation  of  Social  Service  Employees  and 

Affiliated  Organizations  

Evans,  Hon.  Daniel  J.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  

Ewing,    Margaret,   attorney,   national  health   and   environmental  law 
program.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  accompanied  by: 

Harvey  Makadon,  health  law  project.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Law  School  

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies  of  New  York,  John  J.  Keppler; 
accompanied  by: 

Samuel  Felder,  consultant  

Fisher,  Frances  E.,  American  Dietetic  Association;  accompanied  by: 

Lois  Earl,  nutritionist,  Washington,  D.C.,  member,  ADA  

Freeman,  Roger  A.,  senior  fellow,  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace,  Stanford  University,  California  

Gaboury,  Fred,  cochairman.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for  Trade 

Union  Action  and  Democracy  

Gaver,  Kenneth,  M.D.,  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Corrections, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  accompanied  by: 

Harry  C.  Schnibbe,  executive  director,  National  Association  of  State 
Mental  Health  Program  Directors,  Washington,  D.C  
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Gavin,  James  A.,  legislative  director,  National  Federation  of  Independent 

Business;  accompanied  by:  Page 

Thomas  Rae,  Washington,  D.C.,  staff   914 

Gibson,  Robert  W.,  M.D.,  medical  director,  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch 

Pratt  Hospital,  Towson,  Md   2408 

Gilligan,  Hon.  John  J.,  Governor,  State  of  Ohio;  accompanied  by: 

John  E.  Hansan,  director.  Department  of  Welfare,  Ohio   1101 

Goldwater,  Hon.  Barry,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona   1783 

Gravel,  Hon.  Mike,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska   2599 

Green,  Roy  A.,  Jr.,  director.  Welfare  Department,  California  Chamber  of 

Commerce  •   1827 

Group  Health  Association  of  America,  Jeffery  Cohelan;  accompanied  by: 

W.  Palmer  Dearing,  M.D.,  medical  consultant,  GHAA   2390 

Gurney,  Hon.  Edward  J.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida   797 

Harrell,  Edward  M.,  M.D.,  president,  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society; 

accompanied  by: 

Paul  Perret,  associate  secretary-treasurer,  LSMS   2663 

Havighurst,  Clark  C,  professor  of  law,  Duke  University  School  of  Law__  2563 
Health  and  Welfare  Council,  Chester  Shore,  chairman,  Committee  on 

Federal  Legislation   2289 

Heller,  James  H.,  chairman,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union   '.;f376 

Henkel,  Paul  P.,  chairman.  Social  Security  Committee,  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  accompanied  by: 

William  R.  Brown,  associate  research  director   754 

Holmes,  Burton  C,  vice  chairman,  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers Committee  on  Federal  Law  and  Legislation;  accompanied  by: 

Michael  Kerley,  staff  counsel,  NALU   906 

Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  Roger  A.  Freeman, 

senior  fellow,  Stanford  University,  Calif   1511 

Hughes,  Peter,  legislative  representative,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  accom- 
panied by : 

Robert  Sykes,  legislative  representative,  both  associations   750 

Ingraham,  Hollis  S.,  M.D.,  president,  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 

Health  Officers   2383 

Jordan,  Vernon  E.,  Jr.,  executive  director,  National  Urban  League   2210 

Kennedy,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  chairman,  Task  Force  on  Adequate  Income  and 
Services,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York;  accompanied  by: 
Bernard  M.  Schiffman,  executive  director,  CCGNY;  and 

Jerry  A.  Shroder,  director  of  Information  Services,  CCGNY   1344 

Keppler,  John  J.,  executive  vice  president.  Federation  of  Protestant  Wel- 
fare Agencies  of  New  York;  accompanied  by: 

Samuel  Felder,  consultant   6714 

Kessler,    Mrs.    Gladys,    Counsel,  Working   Mothers   United  for  Fair 

Taxation   1741 

Knack,  Lee  E.,  director  of  labor  relations,  Morrison-Knudsen  Co.  of  Boise, 

Idaho   1441 

Knebel,  James  D.,  executive  vice  president,  National  Association  of  Blue 
Shield  Plans;  accompanied  by: 

Lawrence   C.   Morris,   vice  president,   Planning  and  Programing, 

NABSP   2737 

Koch,  Hon.  Edw^ard  L,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 

New  York   2606 

Kurfess,  Charles  F.,  speaker,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  in  behalf  of 
the  National  Legislative  Conference;  accompanied  by: 
Allen  Dines,  State  senator,  Colorado;  and 

Richard  S.  Hodes,  State  representative,  Florida   2252 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  presi- 
dent; accompanied  by: 

Leonard  Lesser,  consultant; 

Jack  T.  Conway,  president.  Common  Cause;  and 

Jack  Moskowitz,  consultant   1236 

Leopold,  Jonathan,  M.D.,  commissioner,  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
Montpelier,  Vt.;  and  Gaver,  Kenneth,  M.D.,  commissioner.  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Corrections,  Columbus,  Ohio;  accompanied  by: 
Harry  C.  Schnibbe,  executive  director.  National  Association  of  State 

Mental  Health  Program  Directors,  Washington,  D.C   924 
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Liberty  Lobby,  Washington,  D.C.,  Warren  S.  Richardson   770 

Licht,  Hon.  Frank,  Governor,  State  of  Rhode  Island;  accompanied  by: 
John  J.  Affleck,  director,  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitative Services;  and 
Joseph  F.  Murray,  acting  administrator,  assistance  payments  program.  1027 
Life  Insurance  Association  of  America,  John  S.  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,   Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 

Company   740 

Life  Insurers  Conference,  John  S.  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company   740 

Loughery,  Richard  M.,'  administrator,  Washington  Hospital  Center,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Hospital  Association;  accompanied  by: 

Kenneth  Williamson,  deputy  director,  AHA,  and  director,  Washing- 
ton Service  Bureau   2274 

Louisiana  Hospital  Association,  Warren  W.  Simonds,  president;  accom- 
panied by:  Charles  R.  Gage,  executive  director,  LHA   2516 

Louisiana  State  Medical  Society,  Edward  M.  Harrell;  accompanied  by: 

Paul  Ferret,  associate  secretary-treasurer,  LSMS   2663 

McDaniel,  Durward  K.,  national  respresentative,  the  American  Council 

of  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.C   780 

McLean,  Mrs.  Elaine,  vice  president,  Washington  State  Welfare  Rights 

Organization   2239 

Maisonpierre,  Andre,  vice  president,  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  2548 

Management  Systems  Consultant,  E.  T.  Dibble,  Atlanta,  Ga   2370 

Meskill,  Hon.  Thomas  J.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut   2007 

Michigan  University,  School  of  Education,  Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  dean__  2121 
Minarchenko,  Paul  J.,  director  of  legislation,  American  Federation  of 

State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO   1767 

Mitchell,  Clarence,  director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  National 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People   2220 

Modlin,  E.  C,  president,  North  Carolina  Social  Services  Association; 
accompanied  by : 

Beverly  Heitman,  chairman,  H.R.  1  Task  Force  of  North  Carolina..  1700 
Montoya,  Hon.  Joseph  M.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  1205 
Moore,  Florence,  executive  director.  National  Council  for  Homemaker- 
Home  Health  Aide  Services,  Inc.;  accompanied  by: 

Patricia  Gilroy,  executive  director,  Homemaker  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area,  Washington,  D.C   2491 

Morris on-Knudsen  Co.  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Lee  E.  Knack,  director  of  labor 

relations   1441 

Murphy,  Richard  E.,  assistant  to  the  general  president.  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO;  accompanied  by: 

Paul  Quirk,  president,  local  509,  Boston,  Mass   1759 

Myers,  Robert  J.,  former  chief  actuary.  Social  Security  Administration. _.  861 
Nagle,  John  F.,  chief,  Washington  office.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  775 
National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans,  James  D.  Knebel;  accompanied 
by: 

Lawrence   C.    Morris,   vice   president,   planning  and  programing, 

NABSP   2737 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Hilda  Robbins,  member.  Public 
Affairs  Committee;  president,  Pennsylvania  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  Fort 

Washington,  Pa   2479 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Clarence 

Mitchell,  director,  Washington  Bureau   2220 

National  Association  of  Counties,  Doris  Dealaman,  Freeholder,  Somerset 
County,  N.J.,  chairman.  Welfare  Committee;  accompanied  by: 

Ellis  P.  Murphy,  director,  social  services,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 

president.  National  Association  of  County  Welfare  Directors; 
David  Daniel,  director,  public  aid,  Cook  County,  111. ;  and 
Ralph  Tabor,  director.  Federal  affairs.  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties  1220 
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National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  Committee  on  Federal  Law  and 

Legislation,  Burton  C.  Holmes,  CLU,  vice  chairman;  accompanied  by:  P»se 
Michale  Kerley,  staff  counsel,  NALU   906 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Goughlin, 
chairman,  Division  Cabinet  of  Social  Policy  and  Action;  accompanied 
by: 

Glen  Allison,  director,  Washington  OfR^ce,  NASW   1690 

National  Association  of  State  Mental  Health  Program  Directors,  Jonathan 
Leopold,  M.D.,  commissioner.  Department  of  Mental  Health,  State  of 
Vermont;  Kenneth  Gaver,  M.D.,  commissioner.  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Corrections,  State  of  Ohio;  accompanied  by: 

Harry  C.  Schnibbe,  executive  director   924 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,   Rev.   Msgr.  Lawrence  J. 

Corcoran,  secretary   1727 

National  Coordinating  Committee  for  Trade  Union  Action  and  Democracy, 

Fred  Gaboury,  cochairman   1775 

National  Council  for  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide  Services,  Inc., 
Florence  Moore;  accompanied  by: 

Patricia  Gilroy,  executive  director,  Homemaker  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area,  Washington,  D.C   2491 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Mrs.  Donald  Brown,  national  board 
member;  accompanied  by: 

Mrs.  Bernard  Koteen,  chairman.  Day  Care  Committee   1733 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business,  James  A.  Gavin,  legislative 
director;  accompanied  by: 

Thomas  Rae,  Washington,  D.C,  staff   914 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  John  F.  Nagle,  chief,  Washington  office—  775 
National  Federation  of  Social  Service  Employees  and  Affiliated  Organi- 
zations, Ozzie  Edwards   2507 

National  Federation  of  Student  Social  Workers,  Thomas  J.  Banaszynski; 
accompanied  by: 

Hector  Sanchez,  coordinator  of  education,  NFSSW  —  1867 

National  health  and  environmental  law  program,  Margaret  Ewing, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  accompanied  by: 

Harvey  Makadon,  health  law  project,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Law  School   2702 

National  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  Mike  Burk,  legislative  advcoate, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif   899 

National  Legislative  Conference,  Charles  F.  Kurfess,  speaker,  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives;  accompanied  by: 
Allen  Dines,  State  senator,  Colorado;  and 

Richard  S.  Hodes,  State  representative,  Florida   2252 

National  Medical  Association,  Emerson  Walden,  M.D.;  accompanied  by: 
Drs.  John  Chissell,  Erman  Edgecomb,  John  A.  Kenney,  Jr.;  and 

Loy  Kirkpatrick,  counsel    2636 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  Peter  Hughes,  legislative  represent- 
ative; accompanied  by: 

Robert  Sykes,  legislative  representative    750 

National  Urban  League,  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director.   2210 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  George  A.  Wiley,  executive  director; 
accompanied  by: 

Beulah  Sanders,  national  chairman,  NWRO   2059 

New  York  State  Civil  Service  Employees  Association,  Theodore  C.  Wenzl, 

president   2234 

New  York  State  Legislature,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  former  member   1626 

Nixon,  Allen,  president-elect,  Southern  States  Industrial  Council;  accom- 
panied by: 

Anthony  Harrigan,  executive  vice  president  --  1620 

Noland,  Royce  P.,  executive  director,  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C   2486 

North  Carolina  Social  Services  Association.  E.  C.  Modlin,  president; 
accompanied  by: 

Beverly  Heitman,  chairman,  H.R.  1  Task  Force  of  North  Carolina.--  1700 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  John  S.  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  chairman 

and  chief  executive  officer   '^^ 
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Obey,  Hon,  David  R.,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pasre 
Wisconsin   1212 

Oglivie,  Hon.  Richard  B.,  Governor,  State  of  Illinois;  accompanied  by: 

Edward  T.  Weaver,  director,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid   1043 

Oiler,  Jose  Garcia,  M.D.,  president,  American  Council  of  Medical  Staffs; 
accompanied  by: 

Edward  S.  Hyman,  M.D.,  secretary,  AC  MS   2683 

Pechman,  Joseph  A.;  accompanied  by: 

Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Brookings  Institution   801 

Pepper,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  vice  chairman,  American  Veterans  Committee   2288 

Percy,  Hon.  Charles  H.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois   1377 

Pillsbury,  John  S.,  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  Northwestern 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  on  behalf  of  American  Life  Convention, 
Life  Insurance  Association  of  America,  and  Life  Insurers  Conference, 
accompanied  by: 

Richard  Minck,  actuary.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  ^-merica   740 

Public  Services  Committee,  P.  Richard  Stoesser,  chairman.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Midland  County,  Mich;  accompanied  by: 
R,  Jerry  Bennett,  chairman.  Board  of  Commissioners;  and 

H.  M.  Meredith,  county  social  services  director   1303 

Reagan,  Hon.  Ronald,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California;  accompanied 
by: 

Robert  Carieson,  director  of  social  welfare   1873 

Reid,  Joseph  H.,  executive  director.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America; 
accompanied  by: 

Jean  Rubin,  staff   2026 

Richardson,  Warren  S.,  general  counsel.  Liberty  Lobby,  Washington,  D.C_  770 
Robbins,  Hilda,  member.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health;  president,  Pennsylvania  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  Fort 

Washington,  Pa   2479 

Rockefeller,  Hon.  Nelson  A.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  accom- 
panied by: 

Barry  Van  Lare,  executive  deput}^  commissioner.  Department  of 

Social  Services,  New  York  State   2144 

Ross,  Hon.  James  E.,  chairman.  Beaver  County  Commissioners,  Beaver, 
Pa.;  accompanied  by: 

Cosmo  Morabito,  assistant  administrator,  Beaver  County  Hospital, 

Pa   2581 

Salt  Lake  area  community  action  program,  William  F.  Biggs,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  accompanied  by: 

Bonnie  Hartlej^,  vice  president,  Utah  Welfare  Rights;  and 
Andrew  Gallegos,  Coalition  of  Spanish  Speaking   Organizations  of 

Utah  -   2358 

Sargent,  Hon.  Francis,  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  accompanied  by: 
Leonard  Hausman;  and 

Edward  Moscovitch,  economists    942 

Schloss,  Irvin  P.,  legislative  analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Washington,  D.C   790 

Service  Employees  International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  Richard  E.  Murphy, 
assistant  to  the  general  president ;  accompanied  b}^ : 

Paul  Quirk,  president,  local  509,  Boston,  Mass   1759 

Shaker,  William  H.,  Delta  Associates  International   2299 

Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  Robert  W.  Gibson,  Towson,  Md   2408 

Shore,  Chester,  chairman,  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Health  and 

Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital  area   2289 

Simonds,  Warren  W.,  president,  Louisiana  Hospital  Association;  accom- 
panied by: 

Charles  R.  Gage,  executive  director,  LHA   2516 

Smith,  Hon.  Preston,  Governor,  State  of  Texas;  accompanied  by: 
Raymond  Vowell,  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  and 

Ed  Powers--   1088 

Smith,  Richard  S.,  welfare  supervisor.  Prince   Georges  County,  Md., 

Department  of  Social  Sciences   887 
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Social  Security  Administration,  Robert  J.  Myers,  former  chief  actuary   861 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111.,  Thomas  M.  Brooks,  dean. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  member,  American  Home  Economics 
Association;  accompanied  by: 

Doris  Hansen,  executive  director,  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation  1637 

Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  Allen  Nixon,  president-elect;  accom- 
panied by: 

Anthony  Harrigan,  executive  vice  president   1620 

Stoesser,  P.  Richard,  chairman,  Public  Services  Committee,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Midland  County,  Mich, ;  accompanied  by : 
R.  Jerry  Bennett,  chairman.  Board  of  Commissioners;  and 

H.  M.  Meredith,  County  Social  Services  Director   1303 

Stone,  Virginia,  chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Division  of  Geriatric 
Nursing  Practice,  American  Nurses'  Association;  accompanied  by: 
Constance  Holleran,  director,  Governmental  Relations  Department, 

ANA--   2421 

Thompson,  William,  stated  clerk,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.; 
accompanied  by: 

Dorothy  Height,  vice  president.  National  Council  of  Churches  of 

Christ  in  the  U.S.A.;  and 
Hobart  Burch,  general  secretary  for  health  and  welfare.  United  Church 

of  Christ  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries   1472 

Tresnowski,  Bernard  R.,  senior  vice  president  for  Federal  programs,  Blue 

Cross  Association   2744 

Trister,  Michael  B.,  Washington  Research  Project  Action  Council;  ac- 
companied by: 

Nancy  Duff  Levy   2352 

UUmann,  Hon.  Al,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  1292 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  William  Thompson,  stated  clerk; 
accompanied  by: 

Dorothy  Height,  vice  president.  National  Council  of  Churches  of 

Christ  in  the  U.S.A.;  and 
Hobart  Burch,  general  secretary  for  health  and  welfare,  United  Church 

of  Christ  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries   1472 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  John  E.  Cosgrove,  director,  social  development.  1714 
Walden,  Emerson,  M.D.,  president,  National  Medical  Association;  ac- 
companied by: 

Drs.  John  Chissell,  Erman  Edgecomb,  John  A.  Kenney,  Jr.;  and  Loy 

Kirkpatrick,  counsel   2636 

Washington  Hospital  Center,  Richard  M.  Loughery,  administrator,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Hospital  Association;  accompanied  by: 

Kenneth  Williamson,  deputy  director,  AHA,  and  director,  Wash- 
ington Service  Bureau   2274 

Washington  Research  Project  Action  Council,  Michael  B.  Trister;  accom- 
panied by: 

Nancy  Duff  Levy   2352 

Washington  State  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  Mrs.  Elaine  McLean, 

vice  president   2239 

Webber,  Clyde  M.,  executive  vice  president,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees;  accompanied  by: 

Stephen  A.  Koczak,  director  of  research   1751 

Weems,  Samuel  A.,  prosecuting  attorney,  I7th  Judicial  District,  State  of 
Arkansas,  legislative  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  Prosecuting  Attorneys 

Association   835 

Welch,  George  A.,  Area  Resources  Improvement  Council,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.;  accompanied  by: 

J.  Howard  Edwards,  executive  director,  ARIC; 

Roger  Curry,  executive  vice  president.  Twin  Cities  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and 

Andy  Takacs,  director,  government  and  urban  affairs,  Whirlpool  Corp.  1320 
Wenzl,  Theodore  C,  president,  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Employees 

Association   2234 
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Wiggins,  Jack  G.,  psychologist,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  member,  Board  of 
Governors,  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychological  Professions 
and  Sciences  (CAPPS),  and  executive  committee;  accompanied  by: 

A.  Eugene  Shapiro,  diplomate,  clinical  psychology,  consultant  in  Page 

psychology,  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Newark,  N.J   2434 

Wiley,  George  A.,  executive  director.  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion; accompanied  by: 

Beulah  Sanders,  national  chairman,  NWRO   2059 

Wilt,  Ljmda,  president.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Association  of  Lane 
County,  Oreg.;  accompanied  by: 
Patricia  Ban; 
Robin  Derringer;  and 

Loretta  Daniel   2336 

Wise,  Hon.  Henry  A.,  former  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature.-  1626 
Wolfbein,  Seymour  L.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  accompanied  by: 

Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck,  consultant  on  economic  security   1389 

Working  Mothers  United  for  Fair  Taxation,  Mrs.  Gladys  Kessler   1746 

Wyman,  George  K.,  president,  American  Public  Welfare  Association; 
accompanied  by: 

Wilbur  J.  Schmidt,  chairman.  National  Council  of  State  Public  Welfare 

Administrators;  and 
Lloyd  E.  Rader,  director.  State  Department  of  Institutions,  Social  and 

Rehabilitative  Services,  Oklahoma   1643 

Communications 

Abzug,  Hon.  Bella  S.,  U..S  Representative  from  New  York   2778 

Acuff,  Charles  E.,  president,  National  Association  of  Coordinators  of  State 

Programs  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Inc   3318 

AFL-CIO,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director,  Department  of  Legislation   1825 

Agnes,  Sister  Mary,  O.P.,  administrator,  Holy  Family  Hospital   2983 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  International,  Capt.  Paul  Metcalf,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Pilot  Employment-   3360 

Alabama  State  Agency  for  Social  Security,  Edna  M.  Reeves,  director   3323 

Allied  Pilots  Association,  Martin  C.  Seham,  general  counsel   3445 

American   Association   of   Bioanalysts,    Bernard    Diamond,  chairman. 

Government  and  Professional  Relations  Council   3406 

American  Association  of  Blood  Banks   3297 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools,  John  J.  SoUey,  D.D.S.,  president-  2993 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  Mrs.  Sherman  Ross,  chairman, 

legislative  program  committee   3447 

American  Bar  Association,  Milton  M.  Carrow,  chairman,  section  of  admin- 
istrative law   2857 

American  Chiropractic  Association  and  International  Chiropractors  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  John  L.  Simons,  president,  American  Chiropractic  Associa- 
tion; and  Dr.  William  S.  Day,  president.  International  Chiropractors 

Asfociation  .   2857 

American  Clinical  Laboratory  Association,  James  L.  Johnson,  president   3426 

American  Life  Convention,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America,  William 
B.  Harman,  Jr.,  general  counsel,  ALC,  and  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  vice 

president  and  general  counsel,  LIAA   749 

American  College  of  Nursing  Home  Administrators,  Donovan  J.  Perkins, 

D.P.A.,  president   2860 

American  Insurance  Association,  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president   2558 

American  Medical  Association   3242 

American  Nurses  Association,  Inc.: 

Constance  HoUeran,  director  Government  relations   2434 

Eileen  M.  Jacobi,  R.N.,  Ed.  D.,  executive  director   3240 

American  Nursing  Home  Association  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 

Programs,  John  K.  Pickens   2528 

American  Optometric  Association   2994 

American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  George  J.  Hecht,  chairman   2861 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association   3292 

American  Podiatry  Association,  Ernest  M.  Weiner,  D.P.M.,  president   3305 
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American  Public  Health  Association   3364 

American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists   3259 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Kenneth  O.  Johnson,  Ph.  D., 

executive  secretary   2862 

Andersen,  Arthur  &  Co.,  Allan  J.  Winick,  partner   2863 

Annunzio,  Hon.  Frank,  U.S.  Representative  from  Illinois   2781 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,   David  A.   Brody,  director, 

Washington  office   3094 

Armstrong,  A.  W.,  business  office  manager,  Overlake  Memorial  Hospital. _  2976 

Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C   2374 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,  William  E.  Dunn,  executive 

director   3235 

Association  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Walter  R.  Buerger, 

M.D.,  secretary-treasurer   3390 

Association  of  Children  and  Youth  Project  Directors,  Fred  Sehgman,  M.D., 

M.P.H.,  chairman   3288 

Baker,  Gerald  W.,  administrator,  Willapa  Harbor  Hospital   2979 

Ballard,  John  H.,  executive  director.  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan 

Chicago   3253 

Baroness  Erlanger  Hospital,  E.  B.  Craig,  controller,  T.  C.  Thompson 

Children's  Hospital   2864 

Beilenson,  Hon.  Anthony  C,  U.S.  State  senator  from  California   2810 

Bennett,  R.  Jerry,  chairman.  Board  of  Commissioners   1319 

Benson,  Luc}^  Wilson,  president.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 

States   1268 

Bentley,  C.  D.,  administrator,  the  Valley  Memorial  Hospital   2980 

Bernadette,  Sister  Marj^,  administrator,  Saint  Margaret's  Hospital   3098 

Bernardin,  Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  general  secretary,  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference                                                                                        1726,  3447 

Biaggi,  Hon.  Mario,  U.S.  Representative  from  New  York   2782 

Biemiller,  Andrew  J.,  director.  Department  of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO   1825 

Bigelow,  John,  executive  vice  president,   Washington  State  Hospital 

Association   2985 

Bird,  Robert  J.,  Bird  &  Tansill   3274 

Blackburn,  Clark  W.,  general  director.  Family  Service  Association  of 

America   3294 

Blair,  F.  E.,  executive  director,  Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital  Association.  2967 

Bliss,  Paul  S.,  administrator,  Seattle  General  Hospital   2979 

Blomquist,  Paul,  administrator.  Grays  Harbor  Community  Hospital   2978 

Boucher,  Anne  Carey,  chairman,  Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status  of 

Women,  Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services   2940 

Boyer,  John  C,  business  manager.  Mount  Carmel  Hospital   2976 

Boynton,  Alice,  consultant.  United  Low  Income,  Inc   3258 

Brighton- Allston  Community  Health  Corp.,  Robert  A.  England,  president.  3098 

Bristor,  Delos  J.,  hospital  administrator.  Coulee  General  Hospital   2985 

Brody,  David  A.,  director,  Washington  Office,  Anti- Defamation  League 

of  B'nai  B'rith  .   3094 

Bromberg,   Michael   D.,   director,   Washington  Bureau,   Federation  of 

American  Hospitals   2928 

Brown,  Hon.  Garry,  U.S.  Representative  from  Michigan   2785 

Buck,  Arthur  L.,  state  representative.  National  Legislative  Conference 

Task  Force  on  Human  Resources   2855 

Buck,  Hon.  Arthur  L.,  U.S.  State  Representative  from  Wyoming  _ —  2991 

Buerger,  Walter  R.,  M.D.,  secretary-treasurer.  Association  of  American 

Physicians  and  Surgeons   3390 

Bumpers,  Hon.  Dale,  Governor  of  Arkansas   844a 

Buonopane,  Pat,  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Health  Committee,  Boston, 

Mass  .   3097 

Burk,  Mike,  legislative  advocate.  National  League  of  Senior  Citizens   905 

Burns,  Hon.  John  A.,  Governor  of  Hawaii   2799 

Cahill,  Hon.  William  T.,  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  _  _   2799 

CarkuUs,  Theodore,  State  of  Montana,  Department  of  Pubhc  Welfare   3441 

Carlton,  Robert  A.,  chairman,  Monroe  County  Coalition  for  Welfare 

Justice   3410 

Carney,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Ohio  —  2786 

Carrow,  Milton  M.,  chairman.  Section  of  Administrative  Law,  American 

Bar  Association   2857 
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Carter,  Hon.  Jimmy,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia   1999 

Cascade  Valley  Hospital,  Allen  K.  Remington,  administrator   2979 

Central  Memorial  Hospital,  Clarence  M.  Pritchard,  administrator   2982 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  William  P.,  McHenry,  Jr., 

economic  security  manager   1428,  2864 

Child  Care  and  Preschool  Programs  Commission,  Office  of  Education, 

Santa  Cruz  County,  Calif.,  Richard  R.  Fickel,  superintendent   2878 

Chisholm,  Hon.  Shirley,  U.S.  Representative  from  New  York   2787 

Church,  Hon.  Frank,  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho   2761 

Cimino,  Bonnie,  welfare  chairman,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Columbia, 

S.C   1276 

Coalition  of  Independent  Health  Professions  on  Peer  Review  Systems   3363 

College  of  American  Pathologists,  Dr.  C.  A.  McWhorter   2880 

Colwell,  David,  president.  Council  of  Planning  Affiliates   2920 

Committee  on  Income  Maintenance,  Joan  Foley   2888 

Community  Service  Society,  Bernard  C.  Fisher   2889 

Community  Service  Society,  representing  the  Committee  on  Aging,  Com- 
mittee on  Family  and  Child  Welfare,  Committee  on  Health  in  the 

Department  of  Pubhc  Affairs   2997 

Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid   1234,  2918 

Cornelius,  Dorothy,  A.,  R.N.,  executive  director,  Ohio  Nurses  Association.-  2965 
Coon,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  National  Committee  for  Careers  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology  3032 

Coulee  General  Hospital,  Delos  J.  Bristor,  hospital  administrator   2985 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc.,  Max  M.  Fisher. _  2920 

Council  of  Planning  Affiliates,  David  Colwell,  president   2920 

Council  of  State  Governments,  William  L.  Frederick,  director,  eastern 

office   3156 

Craig,  E.  B.,  controller,  T.  C.  Thompson  Children's  Hospital,  Baroness 

Erl  anger  Hospital   2864 

Cruikshank,  Nelson  H.,  president.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens   2964 

Dailey,  J.  A.,  administrator,  Walla  Walla  General  Hospital   2982 

Daniel,  David  L.,  director,  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid   1234 

Davey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  member,  board  of  directors.  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Michigan   1278 

Davis,  James  A.,  president,  board  of  trustees.  Ferry  County  Memorial 

Hospital   2974 

Davis,  Leon  J.,  president,  National  Union  of  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home 

Employees,  RWDSU,  AFL-CIO   2987 

Day,  Dr.  William  S.,  president.  International  Chiropractors  Association. _  2857 
Dayton  General  Hospital,  Fred  Schreck,  chairman  of  board,  and  Cecil 

Mackliet,  secretary   2982 

Deaconess  Hospital,  Harry  C.  Wheeler,  administrator   2976 

Dechant,  Tony  T.,  president.  National  Farmers  Union   2964 

Department  of  Church  in  Society  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 

Christ),  Indianapolis,  Ind   1507 

Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services,  Anne  Carey  Boucher, 

chairman,  Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women   2940 

Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  Dr.  Rowland  L.  Mindlin,  director, 

maternal  and  child  health   2992 

Department  of  Health,  Section  of  Hospitals  and  Medical  Facilities,  Verne 

A.  Pangborn,  director   3130 

Department  of  Justice,  State  of  California,  Evelle  J.  Younger,  attorney 

general   3159 

Diamond,  Bernard,  chairman.   Government  and  Professional  Relations 

Council,  American  Association  of  Bioanalysts   3406 

Dimmick,  WilHam  A.,  president.  Health  and  Welfare  Planning  Council  of 

Memphis-Shelby  County,  Tenn   3217 

Doctors  Hospital,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Dr.  S.  A.  Tucker,  director   2975 

Dolan,  Merrilee,  chairone,  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Poverty,  National 

Organization  for  Women   3284 

Doss,  Lawrence  P.,  president.  New  Detroit,  Inc   3232 
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Drinan,  Hon.  Robert  F.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Massachusetts   2788 

Dunn,  William  E.,  executive  director,  the  Associated  General  Contractors 

of  America   3235 

East  Boston  Health  Center,  Dr.  James  O.  Taylor,  medical  director,  staff.  3098 
East   Boston   Neighborhood   Health   Committee,   Boston,    Mass.,  Pat 

Buonopane   3097 

Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.,  National  Committee  for 

Careers  in  the  Medical  Laboratory   3023 

Eid,  Elmer  O.,  administrator,  Memorial  Hospital,  Inc   2987 

Egan,  Hon.  William  A.,  Governor  of  Alaska   2002 

Eilberg,  Hon.  Joshua,  U.S.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania   2789 

Elliott,  John  Doyle,  secretary,  Townsend  Foundation   3384 

England,    Robert  A.,  president,   Brighton-Allston   Community  Health 

Corp   3098 

Episcopal  Community   Services,   diocese  of  Pennsylvania,   Charles  L. 

Ritchie,  Jr.,  president,  board  of  council   3321 

Erickson,  Robert  J.,  counsel.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc   3448 

Evergreen  General  Hospital,  F.  A.  Gray,  administrator   2984 

Everson,  Miss  Mary  Lou,  Department  of  Social  and  Health  Services, 

Economics  Services  Division   1960 

Eye  and  Ear  Clinic  Inc.,  P.S.,  Wenatchee,  Wash   2975 

Family  Service  Association  of  America,  Clark  W.  Blackburn,  general 

director   3294 

Federal  Register,  vol.  36,  No.  40 — February  27,  1971,  Safeguarding  Infor- 
mation  489 

Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  director,  Wash- 
ington Bureau   2928 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  Inc.,  John  J.  Keppler,  execu- 
tive vice  president   1745 

Ferry  County  Memorial  Hospital,  James  A.  Davis,  president,  board  of 

trustees   2974 

Fickel,  Richard  R.,  superintendent.  Child  Care  and  Preschool  Programs 

Commission,  Office  of  Education,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Calif   2878 

Fineman,  Hon.  Herbert,  U.S.  State  Representative  from  Pennsylvania   2848 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass.,  H.  Dickinson  Rathbun, 

manager   3446 

Fisher,  Bernard  C,  Community  Service  Society   2889 

Fisher,  Max  M.,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc   2920 

Foley,  Joan,  representing  the  Committee  on  Income  Maintenance   2888 

Fox,  Thomas  P.,  chief  clerk  of  the  assembly,  Wisconsin  Legislature   2854 

Eraser,  Hon.  Donald  M.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Minnesota   2790 

Frederick,  William  L.,  director,  eastern  office,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments  3156 

Gamble,  Howard  M.,  administrator,  Okanogan-Douglas  County  Hospital. _  2985 

Garrett,  Roberta  M.,  R.N.,  administrator,  Metaline  Falls,  Wash   2974 

Garrett,  Roberta  M.,  R.N.,  administrator,  Public  Hospital  District  No.  2, 

Pend  Oreille  County,  Wash   2974 

General  Hospital  of  Everett,  Stephen  C.  Saunders,  president,  board  of 

trustees   2981 

Giaimo,  Hon.  Robert  N.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Connecticut   2790 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Center,  David  K.  Hamry, 

administrator   2984 

Gottlieb,  Donna,  Brighton,  Mass   3100 

Gould,  Dr.  John  H.,  coordinator,  M.I.C.-C.  &  Y.  programs,  St.  EUzabeths 

Hospital   3102 

Grasso,  Hon.  Ella  T.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Connecticut   2793 

Gray,  F:  A.,  administrator.  Evergreen  General  Hospital  —  2984 

Gray,  Mrs.  Robert,  Jr.,  president.  League  of  Women  Voters,  Ripon,  Wis__  1288 

Grays  Harbor  Community  Hospital,  Paul  Blomquist,  administrator   2978 

Gronvold,  Martin  N.,  executive  director.  North  Dakota  Old  Age  and 

Survivor  Insurance  System,  and  the  social  security  contribution  fund_  _  3327  ; 
Gross,  H.  William,  D.D.S.,  president,  Lehigh  Valley  Committee  Against 

Health  Fraud,  Inc   3105 

Hall,  Hon.  David,  Governor  of  Oklahoma   1652 

Hamilton,  Hon.  Lee  H.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Indiana   2792 
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Hamry,  David  H.,  administrator,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  Rehabili- 

tation  Center   2984 

Handbook  of  Public  Assistance  Administration,  Eligibility   2987 

Hanson,  Robert  A.,  administrator,  the  Riverton  Hospital   2987 

Harman,  William  B.,  Jr.,  general  counsel,  American  Life  Convention,  and 

Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  vice  president  and  general  counsel,  Life  Insurance 

Association  of  America   749 

Hawkins,  Paul  M.,  Washington  counsel,  Health  Insurance  Association  of 

America   2725 

Health  and  Welfare  Planning  Council  of  Memphis-Shelby  County,  Tenn., 

William  A.  Dimmick,  president   3217 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  America,  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  Washington 

counsel   2725 

Heap,  Irene  C   2930 

Hecht,  George  J.,  chairman,  the  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc   2861 

Helsel,  Elsie  D.,  Ph.D.,  Washington  representative,  United  Cerebral  Palsy 

Association,  Inc   3329 

Heitman,  Sister  M.  Clara,  O.S.F.,  administrator,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 

Nebraska  Citv,  Nebr   3137 

HEW,  John  G.  Veneman,  Under  Secretary   972,  1309 

Holleran,  Constance,  director.  Government  relations,  American  Nurses' 

Association,  Inc   2434 

Holman,  Steve   2990,  3094 

Holy  Family  Hospital,  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  O.P.,  administrator,  and  James 

J.  Murray,  assistant  administrator,  fiscal  services   2983 

Hopkins,  Joe,  administrator,  Mark  E.  Reed  Memorial  Hospital,  Inc   2978 

Hospital  Association  of  Rhode  Island,   Wade   C.  Johnson,  executive 

director   3461 

Hriczlev,  Sister  Mary  Caroline,  staff  nurse,  Labour^  Center  Visiting  Nurse 

Service,  Sisters  of  Charity   3098 

Huber,  W.  L.,  executive  vice  president,  Tacoma  General  Hospital   2974 

Hudon,  Sister  Margaret,  administrator,  St.  Joseph  Hospital   2984 

Huegli,  Richard  F.,  executive  vice  president.  United  Community  Services 

of  Metropolitan  Detroit   3375 

Huesers,  Robert  E.,  administrator,  Puget  Sound  Hospital   2983 

Hunt,  Max  L.,  administrator,  Yakima  Valley  Memorial  Hospital   2981 

International  Society  of  Clinical  Laboratory  Technologists,  Keith  Knudson, 

president   3456 

Irvis,  Hon.  K.  Leroy,  majority  leader,  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives '   2850 

Island  Hospital,  Ray  W.  Nierman,  comptroller   2975 

Jacobi,  Eileen  M.,  R.N.,  Ed.  D.,  executive  director,  American  Nurses' 

Association,  Inc   3240 

Javits,  Hon.  Jacob  K.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York   2763 

Johnson,  James  L.,  president,  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Association,.  3426 
Johnson,  Kenneth  O.,  Ph.  D.,  executive  secretary,  American  Speech  and 

Hearing  Association   2862 

Johnson,  Wade  C,  executive  director,  Hospital  Association  of  Rhode 

Island  -   3461 

Jones,  T.  Lawrence,  president,  American  Insurance  Association   2558 

Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc.,  Robert  J.  Erickson,  counsel   3448 

Kemper  Insurance,  Wash.,  D.C.,  Steven  H.  Lesnik,  Washington  manager,  . 

corporate  relations   3459 

Keough,  Sister  Mary,  administrator,  St.  John's  Hospital,  Longview,  Wash_  9752 
Keppler,  John  J.,  executive  vice  president,  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 

Agencies,  Inc   1745 

Kinnarney,  Sister  Eileen,  administrator,  Laboure  Center  Sisters  of  Charity__  3099 

Kludt,  John  W.,  administrator,  St.  Luke's  General  Hopital   2977 

Knack,  Lee  E.,  director  of  labor  relations,  Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Boise, 

Idaho   1463 

Knebel,  James  D.,  executive  vice  president,  National  Association  of  Blue 

Shield  Plans   2740 
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Knudson,  Keith,  president,  International  Society  of  Clinical  Laboratory  Page 

Technologists   3456 

Koretz,  Sidney   3277 

Kowal,  John,  president,  Planetarium  Neighborhood  Council   3361 

Laboure  Center  Sisters  of  Charity: 

Sister  Eileen  Kinnarney,  administrator   3099 

Sister  Sheila  O'Friel,  director,  Home  Management  Department   3099 

Labour^  Center  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sister  Mary 

Caroline  Hriczlev,  staff  nurse   3098 

Lampson,  Charles  L.,  administrator,  Tri-County  Hospital  Association   2980 

Landis,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  member,  board  of  directors.  League  of  Women  Voters 

of  Louisiana   1282 

League  of  Women  Voters  of : 

Boston   1274 

Columbia,  S.C   1276 

Connecticut   1285 

Illinois   1289 

Louisiana   1282 

Massachusetts   1275 

Michigan   1278 

Nebraska   1283 

New  Jersey   1287 

New  York  Area,  Greater   1290 

Northfield,  Minn   1273 

Ohio   1274 

Ripon,  Wis   1288 

South  Carolina   1290 

South  Dakota   1272 

United  States   1268 

Wyoming   1291 

Lebel,  Sister  Louise,  administrator,  Providence  Hospital   2981 

Lehigh  Valley  Committee  Against  Health  Fraud,  Inc.,  Dr.  H.  William 

Gross,  president   3105 

Lesnik,  Steven  H.,  Washington  manager,  corporate  relations,  Kemper 

Insurance   3459 

Lev,  S.  Nathan,  president.  South  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce   2856 

Licht,  Hon.  Frank,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island   1035 

Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  Social  Services,  Ellis  P.  Murphy, 

director   1232 

Lowenthal,  Martin  D.,  director.  Social  Welfare  Regional  Research  In- 
stitute, Boston  College   3311 

Lowenthal,  Martin,  Ph.  D.,  director.  Social  Welfare  Regional  Research 

Institute,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences,  Boston  College   3311 

Lucey,  Hon.  Patrick  J.,  Governor  of  Wisconsin   2803 

Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.A.,  Division  of  Welfare  Services   2932 

Ljmch,  Mrs.  Charles,  president;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle,  welfare 

chairman,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massachusetts   1275 

McCraven,  Carl  C.,  national  executive  board  member.  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  chairman.  Health  Com- 
mittee, Southern  California  NAACP   2950 

McHenry,  William  P.,  Jr.,  economic  security  manager,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States   1428,  2864 

Mclnnes,  Sister  Catherine,  administrator,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital   2977 

Mclnt3^re,  Hon.  Thomas  J.,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire   2764 

McKay  Hospital,  Soap  Lake,  Wash.,  Gertrude  M.,  Philips,  administrator.  _  2977 

McWhorter,  Dr.  C.  A.,  College  of  American  Pathologists   2880 

Mackliet,  Cecil,  secretary,  Dayton  General  Hospital   2982 

MacMillin,  Frederick  N   3328 

Mager,  T.  RusseU,  ACSW   2937,  2939 

Magnuson,  Warren  G.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington   3428 

Mark  E.  Reed  Memorial  Hospital,  Inc.,  Joe  Hopkins,  administrator   2978 

Markus,  Glenn,  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division,  Congressional 

Research  Service,  the  Library  of  Congress   2782 

Martin,  Rose  G.,  executive  director,  National  Association  for  Practical 

Nurse  Education  and  Service,  Inc  --  3096 
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Maxwell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  president,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wyoming   1291 

Memorial  Hospital,  Inc.,  Elmer  O.  Eid,  administrator   2987 

Memorial  Hospital,  M.  L.  Traylor,  administrator   2980 

Menashe,  S.,  Oregon  Physicians'  Service   2967 

Metaline  Falls,  Wash.,  Roberta  M.  Garrett,  R.N.,  administrator   2974 

Metcalf,  Capt.  Paul,  chairman.  Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Pilot 

Employment,  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  International   3360 

Meyerhoff,  Gordon  R.,  M.B.,  Long  Island,  N.Y   3452 

Michaelian,  Edwin  G.,  county  executive,  Westchester  bounty,  N.Y   1229 

Michigan  State  Employees  Association,  Lawrence  Pich6,  president   3100 

Mindlin,  Dr.  Rowland  L.,  director,  maternal  and  child  health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals   2992 

Minshall,  Hon.  William  E.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Ohio  ^   2994 

Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  G.  Arthur  Stewart   2252 

Mondale,  Hon.  Walter,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota   2766 

Monroe  County  Coalition  for  Welfare  Justice,  Robert  A.  Carlton,  chair- 
man  3410 

Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Theodore  Carkulis   3441 

Montoya,  Hon.  Joseph  M.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. _  1207 

Moore,  Alta  E.,  director,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Employee  Trust  Funds _  3327 
Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho,  Lee  E.  Knack,  director  of  labor 

relations   1463 

Moss,  Hon.  Frank  E.,  U.S.  Senator  from  Utah   2771 

Mount  Carmel  Hospital,  John  C.  Boyer,  business  manager   2976 

Moxon,  Mrs.  Robert  K.,  president,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  South 

Carolina   1290 

Murphy,  Ellis  P.,  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of 

Public  Social  Services  I   1232 

Murphy,  Richard  E..  Assistant  to  the  General  President,  Service  Employees 

International  Union   1764 

Murray,  James  J.,  assistant  administrator,  fiscal  services,  Holv  Family 

Hospital   2983 

Myers,  Robert  J.,  former  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration.  _  880 
National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development,  Inc. — Forum  on 

Social  Issues  and  Policies   2941 

National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service,  Inc., 

Rose  G.  Martin,  executive  director   3096 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Children   3255 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Carl  C. 

McCraven,  national  executive  board  member   2950 

National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans,  James  D.  Knebel,  executive 

vice  president   2740 

National  Association  of  Coordinators  of  State  Programs  for  the  Mentally 

Retarded,  Inc.,  Charles  E.  Acuff,  president   3318 

National  Association  of  Counties,  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  director,  Federal  Affairs.  1229 

National  Association  of  Independent  Insurers   3103 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers   2946,  3334 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  WiUiam  E.  Woods,  Washington 

representative  and  associate  general  counsel   3227 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  Panhandle-South  Plains,  Tex., 

Frank  B.  Reyes,  president   3409 

National  Committee  for  Careers  in  the  Medical  Laboratory,  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J   3023 

National  Committee  for  Careers  in  the  Medical  Technology,  Dr.  Robert  W. 

Coon   3032 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Washington,  D.C.,  Most  Rev. 

Joseph  L.  Bernardin,  general  secretary                                             1728,  3447 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  president   2952 

National  Farmers  Union,  Tony  T.  De chant,  president   2964 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  Walter  L. 

Smart,  executive  director   3217 
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National  Grange,  Washington,  D.C.,  John  W.  Scott,  Master.   3441 

National  League  for  Nursing,  Council  of  Home  Health  Agencies  and  Com- 
munity Health  Services   3309 

National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors   2809 

National  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  Mike  Burk,  legislative  advocate   905 

National  Legislative  Conference  Task  Force  on  Human  Resources,  Arthur 

L.  Buck,  State  representative   2856 

National  Organization  for  Women,  Merrilee  Dolan,  chairone,  Task  Force 

on  Women  in  Poverty   3284 

National  Union  of  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Employees,  RWDSU, 

AFL-CIO,  Leon  J.  Davis,  president   2987 

New  Detroit,  Inc.,  Lynn  A.  Townsend,  chairman,  and  Lawrence  P.  Doss, 

president   3232 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services,  George  K.  Wyman, 

commissioner   1662 

New  York  Women's  Bar  Association   3308 

Nierman,  Ray  W.,  controller,  Island  Hospital   2975 

Nixon,  Allen,  president,  E.  C.  Barton  &  Co   1623 

North  Dakota  Medical  Association,  Vernon  E.  Wagner   3217 

North  Dakota  Old  Age  and  Survivor  Insurance  System,  and  the  social 

security  contribution  fund,  Martin  N.  Gronvold,  excutive  director   3327 

Nugent,  William  P.,  senate  chief  clerk,  senate  chamber,  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture  2854 

Ogilvie,  Richard  B.,  Governor  of  Illinois   1086 

O'Hara,  Hon.  James  G.,  U.S.  Representative  from  Michigan   2794 

Ohio  Nurses  Association,  Dorothy  A.  Cornelius,  R.N.,  executive  director   2965 

Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital  Association,  F.  E.  Blair,  executive  director   2966 

Okanogan-Douglas  County  Hospital,  Howard  M.  Bamble,  administrator.-  2985 

Oregon  Physicians'  Service,  S.  Menashe   2967 

Ormsby,  Ross  R.,  president.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association   2968 

Outlook-appraisal  of  current  trends  in  business  and  finance   2769 

Overlake  Memorial  Hospital,  A.  W.  Armstrong,  business  office  manager.  _  2976 
Pangborn,  Verne  A.,  director.  Department  of  Health,  Section  of  Hospitals 

and  Medical  Facilities   3130 

Pearson,  Sister  Virginia,  administrator,  St.  Helen  Hospital   2986 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Helene  Wohlgemuth   2588 

Pepper,  Hon.  Claude,  U.S.  Representative  from  Florida   2796 

Perkins,  Donovan  J.,  D.P.A.,  president,  American  College  of  Nursing  Home 

Administrators   2860 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  C.  Joseph 

Stetler   3453 

Philips,  Gertrude  M.,  administrator,  McKay  Hospital,  Soap  Lake,  Wash., 

McKay  Memorial  Hospital   2974 

Physician's  Forum,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Victor  W.  Sidel,  M.D.,  chair- 
man  3451 

Piche,  Lawrence,  president,  Michigan  State  Employees  Association   3100 

Pickens,  John  K.,  American  Nursing  Home  Association  of  the  Medicare 

and  Medicaid  Programs   2528 

Planetarium  Neighborhood  Council,  John  Kowal,  president   3361 

Pritchard,  Clarence  M.,  Central  Memorial  Hospital,  administrator   2982 

Providence  Hospital,  Sister  Louise  Lebel,  administrator   2981 

PubUc  Hospital  District  No.  2,  Pend  Oreille  County,  Wash.,  Roberta  M. 

Garrett,  R.N   2974 

Puget  Sound  Hospital,  Robert  E.  Huesers,  administrator   2983 

Railsback,  Hon.  Tom,  U.S.  Representative  from  Illinois   2796 

Rathbun,  H.  Dickinson,   manager.  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 

Boston,  Mass   3446 

Reals,  William  J.,  president,  College  of  American  Pathologists   2885 

Reeves,  Edna  M.,  director.  State  Agency  for  Social  Security,  Alabama   3323 

Reitzer,  William  G   3235 

Remington,  Allen  K.,  administrator,  Cascade  Valley  Hospital   2979 

Reyes,  Frank  B.,  president.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc., 

Panhandle-South  Plains,  Tex   3409 

Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  Secretary,  HEW   1119,  2629 
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Riechman,  Rosalie   3383 

Ritchie,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  president.  Board  of  Council,  Episcopal  Community 

Services  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania   3321 

Riverton  Hospital,  Robert  A.  Hanson,  administrator   2987 

Rose,  Paul  S.,  chairman,  Division  of  Family  Services   2369 

Rosenthal,  Hon.  Benjamin  S.,  U.S.  Representative  from  New  York   2797 

Ross,  Austin,  administrator,  Virginia  Mason  Hospital   2982 

Ross,  Mrs.  Sherman,  chairman,  legislative  program  committee,  American 

Association  of  University  Women   3447 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  Ross  R.  Ormsby,  president   2968 

Saint  Margaret's  Hospital,  Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  administrator   3098 

Sargent,  Hon.  Francis,  Governor  of  Massachusetts   1010 

Saris,  Ruth,  president.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Boston   1274 

Saunders,  Stephen  C,  president,  board  of  trustees.  General  Hospital  of 

Everett   2981 

Schmidt,  Wilbur  J.,  secretary,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social 

Services   3463 

Schreck,  Fred,  chairman  of  board,  Dayton  General  Hospital   2982 

Scott,  John  W.,  Master,  National  Grange,  Washington,  D.C   3441 

Seattle  General  Hospital,  Paul  S.  Bliss,  administrator   2979 

Seattle  Urban  League,  Seattle,  Wash   3428 

Seham,  Martin  C,  general  counsel.  Allied  Pilots  Association   3445 

Seigman,  Mrs.  Carole,  human  resources  chairman.  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Nebraska   1283 

Seligman,  Fred,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  chairman.  Association  of  Children  and 

Youth  Project  Directors   3288 

Service  Employees  International  Union,  Richard  E.  Murphy,  assistant 

to  the  general  president   1764 

Shapp,  Hon.  Milton  J.,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania   2807 

Sidel,  Victor  W.,  M.D.,  chairman.  Physician's  Forum,  New  York,  N.  Y   3451 

Sims,  Mrs.  Ruth,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Connecticut   1285 

Simons,  Dr.  John  L.,  president,  American  Chiropractic  Association   2857 

Smart,  Walter  L.,  executive  director,  National  Federation  of  Settlements 

and  Neighborhood  Centers   3217 

Smiley,  Jon  D.,  administrator,  Stevens  Memorial  Hospital   2986 

Social  Welfare  Regional  Research  Institute,  Boston  College,  Martin  D. 

Lowenthal,  director   3311 

Solley,  John  J.,  D.D.S.,  president,  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools.  2993 
Southern   California  NAACP,   Carl   C.   McCraven,   chairman.  Health 

Committee   2950 

South  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  S.  Nathan  Lev,  president   2856 

St.  Ehzabeths  Hospital,  Dr.  John  H.  Gould,  coordinator,  M.I.C.-C.&  Y. 

programs   3102 

St.  Helen  Hospital,  Sister  Virginia  Pearson,  administrator   2986 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Longview,  Wash.,  Sister  Mary  Keough,  administrator.  2975 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Sister  Catherine  Mclnnes,  administrator   2977 

St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Sister  Margaret  Hudon,  administrator   2984 

St.  Luke's  General  Hospital,  John  W.  Kludt,  administrator   2977 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  Sister  M.  Clara  Heitman, 

administrator   3137 

Stetler,  C.  Joseph,  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C   3453 

Stevens,  Hon.  Ted,  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska   2772 

Stevens  Memorial  Hospital,  Jon  D.  Smiley,  administrator   2986 

Stewart,  G.  Arthur,  Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Inc   2252 

Stokes,  Hon.  Louis,  U.S.  Representative  from  Ohio   2798 

Tabor,   Ralph  L.,   director.   Federal  affairs.   National  Association  of 

Counties   1229 

Tacoma  General  Hospital,  W.  L.  Huber,  executive  vice  president.  _■_   2974 

Taylor,  Dr.  James  O.,  medical  director,  staff,  East  Boston  Health  Center.  3098 
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Tennessee  Conference  on  Social  Welfare   3227 

Thompson,  Rosemary   2968 

Townsend  Foundation,  John  Doyle  Elliott,  secretary   3384 

Townsend,  Lynn  A.,  chairman.  New  Detroit,  Inc   3232 

Traylor,  M.  L.,  administrator.  Memorial  Hospital   2980 

Tri-County  Hospital  Association,  Charles  L.  Lampson,  administrator   2980 

Tri-State  Memorial  Hospital,  Inc.,  W.  J.  Yeats,  administrator   2977 

Tucker,  Dr.  S.  A.,  director,  the  Doctors  Hospital,  Seattle,  Wash   2975 

United  Cerebral  Palsj^  Association,  Inc.,  Elsie  D.  Helsel,  Ph.  D.,  Washing-  Page 

ton  representative   3329 

United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  Richard  F.  Huegli, 

executive  vice  president   3375 

United  Low  Income,  Inc.,  Alice  Boynton,  consultant   3258 

Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  C.  D.  Bentley,  administrator.   2980 

Veneman,  Hon.  John  G.,  Under  Secretary,  HEW   838,  972,  1309 

Virginia  Mason  Hospital,  Austin  Ross,  administrator   2982 

Wagner,  Corydon,  Tacoma,  Wash   2975 

Wagner,  Vernon  E.,  North  Dakota  Medical  Association   3217 

Wallace,  Jim   2969 

Walla  Walla  General  Hospital,  J.  A.  Dailey,  administrator   2982 

Warren,  Janice  T.,  welfare  chairman.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ohio   1274 

Washington  State  Hospital  Association,  John  Bigelow,  executive  vice 

president   2985 

Weder,  Wilbur  A.,  MASW   2918 

Weiner,  Ernest  M.,  D.P.M.,  president,  American  Podiatry  Association   3305 

Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  John  H.  Ballard,  executive 

director   3253 

Wheeler,  Harry  C,  administrator.  Deaconess  Hospital   2976 

Whittet,  Jean,  director,  public  policy,  YWCA  National  Board   3384 

Willapa  Harbor  Hospital,  Gerald  W.  Baker,  administrator   2979 

Williams,  Hon,  Harrison,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey   2774 

Winick,  Allan  J.,  partner,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co   2863 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Employee  Trust  Funds,  Alta  E.  Moore,  director.  _  3327 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  Wilbur  J.  Schmidt, 

secretarj^   3463 

Wohlgemuth,  Helene,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare   2588 

Woods,  William  E.,  Washington  representative  and  associate  general 

counsel.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists   3227 

Wyman,  George  K.,  commissioner.  Department  of  Social  Services,  State 

of  New  York   1662 

Yakima  Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  Max  L.  Hunt,  administrator   2981 

Yeats,  W.  J.,  administrator,  Tri-State  Memorial  Hospital,  Inc   2977 

Younger,  Evelle  J.,  Attorney  General,  State  of  California   3159 

YWCA  National  Board,  Jean  Whittet,  director,  public  policy   3384 

Additional  Information 

Material  submitted  for  the  record  by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Labor: 

Article  entitled  "Poverty  Increases  by  1.2  Million  in  1970,"  from  the 

Bureau  of  Census  publication.  Consumer  Income   202 

Assumptions  used  in  caseload  projections   314 

Eligible  persons  under  H.R.  1  compared  with  projections  under  H.R. 

16311  (91st  Congress)   85 

Federal  outlays  benefiting  the  poor   190 

Fraud,  report  on  disposition  of  public  assistance  cases  involving  ques- 
tions of,  fiscal  year  1970   99 

Indians,  summary  of  relationships  of  H.R.  1  to — Briefing  memorandum, 

HEW   218 

Number  of  employees  required  for  income  maintenance  under  H.R.  1_  _  290 

Questions  submitted  for  Secretary  Hodgson  by  Senator  Ribicoff   125 

Surplus  commodity  program,  issue  paper  on   277 

Work  incentives  in  H.R.  1 — Comparison  of  benefits  available  for 
selected  income-tested  programs  under  H.R.  1  and  current  law — 

tables   72 

Desertion  in  AFDC  families   88 

Work  incentives  in  H.R,  1,  note  on   109 
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Confidentiality  of  welfare  case  file  information   838 

Material  relative  to  amendment  559   969ff,  975flE" 

Changes  in  food  stamp  program   972 
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WEDNESDAY,  JAITXJARY  26,  1972 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington^  D.C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Long  (chairman),  Anderson,  Eibicoff,  Byrd,  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  Bennett,  Curtis,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Hansen,  and  Griffin. 

Senator  Anderson  (presiding).  Senator  Long  will  be  a  few  minutes 
late. 

I  am  very  happy  to  introduce  my  colleague.  Senator  Montoya.  Go 
right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  members  for 
affording  me  this  time  to  testify  on  my  amendment  to  H.R.  1  which 
would  provide  an  out-of-hospital  prescription  drug  program  under 
Medicare. 

I  have  a  very  lengthy  statement  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  and  then  I  will  proceed  to  summarize  the  contents  of  that 
statement. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  will  be  done. 

Senator  Montoya.  There  is  no  need  for  this  testimony  to  be  lengthy. 
Th&  committee  members  are  well  aware  of  the  long  history  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  drug  program  and  the  startling  large  volume  of 
studies  on  the  subject. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  Senators  Nelson  and  Hartke  have 
established  admirable  records  of  interest  in  the  problems  inherent  in 
establishing  drug  programs. 

I  first  introduced  legislation  to  cover  prescription  drugs  under 
medicare  in  1967.  At  that  time  it  was  in  no  way  a  new  idea  but  had 
been  intensively  considered  in  a  number  of  forms  for  several  years. 
That  amendment  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  only  two 
votes.  The  rationale  of  the  Congress  and  the  administration  at  that 
time  was  that  the  subject  needed  further  study. 

At  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  exhaustive  study  of 
problems  relating  to  the  coverage  of  outpatient  prescription  medica- 
tions under  medicare.  Every  conceivable  aspect  of  such  a  program 
was  reviewed  over  a  20-month  period  by  a  special  task  force  on  prescrip- 
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tion  drugs.  This  task  force  sought  and  received  the  advice,  guidance, 
support  and  criticism  of  more  than  160  nongovernmental  experts  repre- 
senting clinical  medicine,  pharmacology,  pharmacy,  medical  and  phar- 
macy teachers,  professional  health  organizations,  drug  manufacturers, 
drug  distributors,  health  insurance  executives,  and  representatives 
from  fields  such  as  data  processing,  economics,  law  and  a  variety  of 
consumer  groups.  In  addition,  this  task  force  worked  closely  with 
members  of  various  Federal  and  State  agencies  with  knowledge  useful 
to  the  study,  such  as  people  who  had  had  experience  with  State 
formulary. 

The  results  of  all  this  work,  time,  and  money  I  hold  here  in  my 
hand — five  interim  reports,  five  massive  background  reports,  and  a  final 
report  which  concludes  in  a  clear  and  forthright  manner : 

...  a  drug  insurance  program  under  Medicare  is  needed  by  the  elderly  and 
"wiould  be  both  economically  and  medically  feasible ;  and  the  recomjnendation  is 
that  such  a  program  be  instituted. 

This  is  by  the  task  force  organized  pursuant  to  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  on  Fefbruary  7, 1969,  nearly  3  years  ago. 
In  a  report  to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  1967  amendments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  agreed  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  and 
urged  Congress  to  consider  the  matter  promptly.  That  was  3  years 
ago. 

When  the  new  Secretary  of  HEW  was  named  following  the  change 
in  administrations,  unbelievable  as  it  seems,  another  review  committee 
was  established  to  examine  the  conclusions  of  the  task  force  reports 
and  to  review  the  study.  This — ^the  Dunlop  Committee — ^again  recom- 
mended that  implementation  of  a  drug  insurance  program  begin  at 
once.  That  was  29  months  ago.  There  is  still  no  proposal  from  the 
administration  to  carry  out  its  own  conclusions.  It  is  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  implement  this  program  which  has 
so  long  been  recommended. 

I  should  like  to  very  briefly  revdew  for  the  committee  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  report. 

First,  they  recommended  that  a  drug  program  be  adopted  under 
Medicare. 

Second,  they  recommended  that  the  program  be  operated  under  part 
A,  the  hospital  insurance  program. 

Third,  they  recommended  that  a  vendor  payment  formula  be  utilized. 

Fourth,  they  recommended  that  some  kind  of  copayment  be  included 
in  the  program  and,  finally,  the  task  force  recommended  that  the 
program  include  a  formulary. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  very  detailed  recommendations 
included  in  the  report  and  the  subsequent  studies  of  it ;  but  these  four 
are  basic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  incorporates  all  of  these  recommen- 
dations. Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  provide  for  a  program 
which  is  based  on  the  recommendations  which  resulted  from  all  of 
these  years  of  study.  It  represents  a  part  A  program  which,  in  turn, 
permits  the  program  to  build  upon  the  medical  copayment  and  adds 
the  necessary  cost  controls  of  a  formulary. 

It  retains  many  of  the  features  of  a  formulary  system  contained 
in  some  of  the  earlier  dmg  benefit  programs  suggested  to  Congress. 
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Basically,  a  formulary  is  simply  a  list  of  drugs  organized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assist  prescribers  in  making  sound  and  rational  decisions 
regarding  which  drugs  to  prescribe  for  patients.  In  the  case  of  most 
drug  benefit  programs  that  make  use  of  a  formulary  system,  inclu- 
sion of  a  drug  on  such  a  list  also  provides  the  initial  basis  upon  which 
benefit  payments  are  determined. 

I  believe  these  basic  provisions  are  significant  improvements  over 
earlier  legislation.  It  has  been  useful  to  have  the  benefit  of  these 
studies.  Now  is  the  time  to  adopt  them. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  program. 
Nearly  25  percent  of  the  1.7  billion  prescriptions  filled  yearly  in  the 
United  States  are  for  senior  citizens  who  constitute  only  about  10 
percent  of  our  total  population.  One  needs  only  to  quickly  examine 
the  kinds  of  illnesses  peculiar  to  the  elderly  to  understand  why  their 
consumption  of  prescription  drugs  is  greater  than  the  population  at 
large.  Cardiovascular  diseases  alone  ci  eate  a  need  for  ongoing  out-of- 
hospital  treatment  for  countless  numbers  of  senior  citizens ;  and  these 
are  people  most  likely  to  be  living  on  severely  limited  incomes.  They 
are  likely  to  have  the  fewest  resources  for  paying  the  cost  of  drugs. 
We  have  promised  them  relief.  We  have  done  nothing  but  study  our 
promise.  We  have  even  studied  the  study  of  our  promise.  For  an 
unknown  number  of  our  parents  and  grandparents  we  have  literally 
studied  the  issue  to  death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  question  left  to  be  considered,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  one  of  costs.  I  have  been  trying  since  August  to  get  an  updated 
cost  estimate  from  HEW.  I  submit  for  the  record  my  letter  which 
clearly  asks  them  for  a  cost  estimate  which  includes  their  basic  assump- 
tion. I  have  received  no  reply  from  the  Department.  It  would  seem  the 
administration  prefers  to  toss  around  wild  cost  figures  without  having 
to  defend  them. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

July  2, 1971. 

Mr.  William  C.  Hsiao, 

Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Hsiao:  Last  November,  my  Legislative  Assistant  Mlchaele  James, 
received  a  response  from  your  oflSce  concerning  a  request  for  an  actuarial 
cost  estimate  of  a  prescription  drug  proposal  for  the  aged.  We  now  need  a  more 
thorough  estimate.  It  should  include  the  determinative  figures  used  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  final  estimate.  In  addition,  I  will  need  a  description  of  the  as- 
sumption upon  which  your  office  proceeded  in  arriving  at  a  final  estimate. 

I  would  appreciate  a  revision  of  the  actuarial  cost  estimate  my  office  received 
last  November  (I  have  included  a  copy  of  the  proposed  prescription  drug  bill 
to  'assist  your  office).  I  would  also  appreciate  a  financial  explanation  describ- 
ing how  your  office  arrived  at  the  final  estimate,  the  basis  used  in  that  financial 
explanation,  and  the  assumptions  upon  which  these  basis  was  motivated.  In 
short,  I  would  like  a  very  complete  report. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Senator  Montoya.  Many  statements  have  been  made  regarding  the 
astronomical  costs  of  a  drug  program  and  yet  no  cost  estimate  seems 
to  exist.  This  committee  has  also  requested  such  a  cost  estimate ;  none 
has  been  forthcoming. 

I  have  had  very  troublesome  experiences  with  HEW  on  cost  esti- 
mates in  the  past.  I  should  like  to  submit  that  based  on  those  experi- 
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cnces  any  estimate  will  be  inflated.  I  have  documentary  proof  that 
their  estimates  have  been  inflated  in  the  past,  when  we  considered 
this  legislation  in  1967.  At  no  time  have  they  taken  into  consideration 
the  experiences  of  such  programs  after  the  initiation' of  a  formulary. 
We  therefore  must  assume  that  the  costs  will  be  less  than  we  will  be 
asked  to  assume. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  program  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  expensive  one,  it  is  necessary.  The  increased  wage  base 
incorporated  into  H.R.  1  should  eliminate  the  financial  catastrophe 
currently  faced  by  medicare.  Our  planning  for  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram into  this  critical  area  should  not,  therefore,  be  inhibited  by  the 
fear  of  deficits  in  the  future.  We  must  simply  arrange  proper  priori- 
ties for  the  Hospital  Insurance  Program.  Drug  coverage  most  cer- 
tainly must  have  the  highest  possible  priority. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  many  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. These  include  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  the  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  each 
case  the  program  has  been  carefully  evaluated. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  particular,  has  done 
years  of  study  of  drug  insurance.  They  certainly  represent  some  of  the 
greatest  expertise  in  the  country  and  their  support  has  been  most 
welcome. 

In  this  year,  when  this  program  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Obey,  with  113  co-sponsors,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  fulfill  our  promises  to  our  senior  citizens. 

I  might  say  that  here  in  the  Senate  we  have  23  co-sponsors  of  this 
particular  amendment,  including  Senator  Anderson,  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  Senator  Harris  of  this  committee. 

This  legislation  embraces  the  concept  which  the  esteemed  chairman 
of  this  committee  brought  to  the  forefront  initially  in  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  national  formulary. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a  formulary  and  such  data  under  a 
National  Formulary  Committee  so  that  the  prescribing  doctors  will 
have  compact  information  to  prescribe  the  proper  drugs  under  the 
proper  generic  name. 

The  Chairman  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

I  believe  I  voted  for  your  amendment  in  the  past  and  as  long  as  we 
are  not  paying  two  or  four  times  too  much  for  the  drug  I  would 
favor  providing  drugs  for  those  who  need  it.  I  think  you  and  I  tend 
to  agree  that  if  you  are  buying  these  drugs  on  a  bid  basis  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  getting  all  the  major  drug  companies  to  bid  for  the 
business ;  and  as  a  practical  matter  in  spite  of  all  the  hocus-pocus  that 
they  involve  in  this  thing  just  calling  it  by  some  fancy  proprietary 
name  doesn't  make  the  drug  a  bit  better.  A  rose  is  still  a  rose  no  matter 
by  what  name  you  call  it. 

Senator  Montoya.  Under  my  bill  the  National  Formulary  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  different  drugs  under  the 
same  generic  name  and  so  state  in  establishing  the  formulary. 

Now,  in  line  with  what  the  distinguished  chairman  has  said,  I  would 
like  to  cite  one  example  for  the  committee,  and  tliese  examples  are 
rampant  all  through  the  drug  spectrum. 
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Now,  let's  take  Prednisone.  Examining  the  prices  that  the  manufac- 
turers charge  the  pharmacy,  here  is  a  glaring  example :  For  example, 
per  1,000,  Merck  Sharpe  &  Dohme  charge  $20.90.  Parke,  Davis: 
$169.98 ;  Schering :  $170. 

Well,  under  the  formulary  provided  in  my  bill,  they  will  establish 
the  quality  of  the  different  drugs  and  if  they  are  of  similar  quality 
they  will  have  the  low-priced  drugs  in  the  formulary  and  the  very 
expensive  drugs  go  out  of  the  formulary ;  and  if  they  want  to  get  back 
in  they  have  to  compete  pricewise.  I  predict  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  that  we  will  achieve  nationally  a  lower  price  of  drugs,  not 
only  for  those  under  medicare  but  also  for  those  outside  of  medicare, 
the  ordinary  consumer  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  and  I  know.  Senator,  that  as  often  as  not 
the  drug  that  is  sold  by  the  generic  name  is  coming  off  the  same  pro- 
duction line,  made  out  of  the  same  material  and  by  the  same  workers ; 
they  just  put  one  pill  in  one  package  and  the  next  pill  in  the  other 
package  except  they  charge  four  times  as  much  for  the  pill  that  is 
on  the  lefthand  side  as  they  do  for  the  pill  on  the  righthand  side. 

It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  that  story  my  father  used  to  tell  when  he 
was  a  patent  medicine  salesman.  He  had  these  two  patent  medicines, 
supposedly  different.  One  was  named  High  Popalorum  and  the  other 
was  named  Low  Popahirum. 

One  of  them  sold  for  50  cents  and  the  other  sold  for  $1,  both 
bottles  the  same  size.  Folks  practically  always  bought  the  $1  bottle. 
The  one  difference  was  one  was  made  from  poplar  bark  skinned  up 
the  tree  and  the  other  made  from  poplar  bark  skinned  down  the  tree. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  But  in  many  instances  there  is  not  even  that  dif- 
ference between  a  drug.  It's  all  made  from  all  the  same  material,  comes 
off  the  same  production  line  by  the  same  worker  to  meet  the  same 
quality  standards;  and  when  the  people  are  running  it  down  a  pro- 
duction line  they  don't  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  in  a  package 
marked  "prednisone"  or  a  package  marked  something  else.  So  it  is 
all  the  same  thing  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  people 
to  see  to  it  when  it  comes  off  the  production  line  it  is  just  exactly  what 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  All  this  talk  about  some  doctor  being  able  to  ob- 
serve how  the  drug  works  on  his  patient,  how  would  he  know  if  the 
patient  would  have  gotten  better  sooner  or  would  have  gotten  better 
not  at  all,  if  he  had  taken  the  other  drug — how  would  he  know  ?  Or 
how  does  he  know  whether  the  patient  would  have  gotten  well  anyway 
without  the  drug  ?  So  the  best  we  can  make  of  it,  if  you  ask  anybody 
that  has  no  ax  to  grind,  just  as  this  fellow  who  was  head  of  the  drug 
association's  committee  on  drugs,  buying  all  those  drugs  for  the  char- 
ity hospital  down  there  at  New  Orleans  where  they  buy  them  prac- 
tically by  the  ton — he  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  buy  them  from 
whoever  will  sell  them  to  you  the  cheapest,  provided  they  meet  the 
same  quality  standard  they  expect  of  others;  just  buy  them  on  a  bid 
basis  quite  apart  from  buying  them  by  the  trade  name. 

Senator  Montoya.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you 
a  good  example  under  a  formulary  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  the 
State  of  Kentucky  if  a  drug  on  the  formulary  is  available  from  15 
or  more  suppliers  a  median  price  is  used ;  whereas,  if  a  drug  is  avail- 
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able  from  less  than  15  suppliers  the  price  used  is  that  of  the  major 
brand. 

An  example  would  be  the  drug  Prednisone,  available  from  more  than 
15  suppliers,  and  this  is  the  Kentucky  experience.  In  1966,  using  the 
median  price,  the  State  of  Kentucky  paid  $9,300  for  Prednisone  pre- 
scriptions. Had  the  State  paid  the  major  brand  price,  the  cost  to  the 
State  would  have  been  $95,117. 

There  exists  a  big  difference  between  $9,300  and  $95,000,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  this  bill  which  is  before  you  now  is  designed  to  establish  a 
formulary  that  physicians  can  rely  on. 

Right  now  when  doctors  prescribe  they  are  usually  disposed  to 
prescribe  the  very  drug  that  a  fast-talking  salesman  has  recommended 
to  them  and  given  samples  to  them  of  that  drug.  Right  now  the  doctor 
has  no  information  regarding  the  quality  of  diiferent  drugs  under  the 
same  generic  name ;  but  this  formulary  under  this  bill  will  provide  all 
the  compact  information  so  that  that  doctor  when  he  prescribes  looks 
for  the  generic  name  and  then  he  can  prescribe  a  drug  that  the 
patient  can  afford  rather  than  a  big  brand  name  which  is  too  costly 
for  that  patient. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  your  amendment. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  very  much. 

( Senator  Montoy a's  prepared  statement  follows : ) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon,  Joseph  M.  IMontoya,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  affording  me  this  time  to 
testify  on  my  amendment  to  H.R.  1,  which  would  provide  an  out  of  hospital  pre- 
scription drug  program  under  Medicare.  I  will  make  my  comments  brief  and 
request  that  the  full  statement  I  have  prepared  be  included  in  the  Hearing 
Record.  There  is  no  need  for  this  testimony  to  be  lengthy.  The  Committee  mem- 
bers are  well  aware  of  the  long  history  of  legislation  to  provide  a  drug  program 
and  the  startlingly  large  volumes  of  studies  of  the  subject.  The  distinguished 
Chairman  and  Senators  Nelson  and  Hartke  have  established  admirable  records 
of  interest  in  the  problems  inherent  in  establishing  drug  programs. 

I  first  introduced  legislation  to  cover  prescription  drugs  under  Medicare  in 
1967.  At  that  time  it  was  in  no  way  a  new  idea,  but  had  been  intensively  considered 
in  a  number  of  forms  for  several  years.  That  amendment  was  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  only  2  votes.  The  rationale  of  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration at  tiiat  time  was  that  the  subject  needed  further  study. 

At  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  exhaustive  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
coverage  of  outpatient  prescription  medications  under  Medicare.  Every  con- 
ceivable asi)ect  of  such  a  program  was  reviewed  over  a  20  month  period  by  a 
special  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs.  This  Task  Force  sought  and  received 
the  advice,  guidance,  support  and  criticism  of  more  than  160  nongovernmental 
experts  representing  clinical  medicine,  pharmacology,  pharmacy,  medical  and 
pharmacy  teachers,  professional  health  organizations,  drug  manufacturers,  drug 
distributors,  health  insurance  executives,  and  representatives  from  fields 
such  as  data  processing,  economics,  law  and  a  variety  of  consumer  groui>s.  In 
addition,  this  Task  Force  worked  closely  with  members  of  various  Federal 
and  State  agencies  with  know^ledge  useful  to  the  study- 

The  results  of  all  of  this  work,  time,  and  money,  I  hold  here  in  my  hand — 
five  interim  reports,  five  massive  background  reports,  and  a  final  report  which 
concludes,  in  a  clear  and  forthright  manner : 

"...  a  drug  insurance  program  under  Medicare  is  needed  by  the  elderly, 
and  would  be  both  economically  and  medically  feasible,  and  the  recommendation 
(is)  that  such  a  program  be  instituted." 
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This  conclusion  was  reached  on  February  7,  1969,  nearly  three  years  ago.  In  a 
report  to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  1967  Amendments,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
agreed  with  these  findings  and  recommendations  and  urged  Congress  to  consider 
the  matter  promptly.  That  was  three  years  ago. 

When  the  new  Secretary  of  HEW  was  named  following  the  change  in  admin- 
istrations, unbelievable  as  it  seems,  another  review  committee  was  established  to 
examine  the  conclusions  of  the  Task  Force  reports.  This,  the  Dunlop  Committee, 
again  recommended  that  implementation  of  a  drug  insurance  program  begin  at 
once.  That  was  29  months  ago.  There  is  still  no  proposal  from  the  Administration 
to  carry  out  its  own  conclusions.  It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
implement  this  program  which  has  so  long  been  recommended. 

I  should  like  to  very  briefly  review  for  the  Committee  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Task  Force  Report.  First,  they  recommended  that  a  drug  program  be 
adopted  under  Medicare.  Second,  they  recommended  that  the  program  be  operated 
under  Part  A,  the  Hospital  Insurance  Program.  Third,  they  recommended  that  a 
vendor  payment  formula  be  utilized.  Fourth,  that  some  kind  of  co-payment  be 
included  in  the  program,  and  finally,  the  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  pro- 
gram include  a  formulary. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  very  detailed  recommendations  included  into 
the  Report  and  the  subsequent  studies  of  it.  But  these  four  are  basic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  incori)orates  all  of  these  recommendations. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  provide  for  a  program  which  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  which  resulted  from  all  of  these  years  of  study.  It  represents  a 
Part  A  program,  which  in  turn  permits  the  program  to  build  upon  the  medical 
co-payment  and  adds  the  necessary  cost  controls  of  a  formulary. 

It  retains  many  of  the  features  of  a  formulary  system  contained  in  some  of  the 
earlier  drug  benefit  programs  suggested  to  Congress.  Basically,  a  formulary  is 
simply  a  list  of  drugs,  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  prescribers  in  making 
sound  and  rational  decisions  regarding  which  drugs  to  prescribe  for  patients.  In 
the  case  of  most  drug  benefit  programs  that  make  use  of  a  formulary  system, 
inclusion  of  a  drug  on  such  a  list  also  provides  the  initial  basis  upon  which 
benefit  payments  are  determined. 

I  believe  these  basic  provisions  are  significant  improvements  over  earlier  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  useful  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  studies.  Now  is  the  time  to 
adopt  them. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  program.  Nearly  25% 
of  the  1.7  billion  prescriptions  filled  yearly  in  the  United  States  are  for  senior 
citizens,  who  constitute  only  about  10%  of  our  total  i>opulation.  One  only  needs 
to  quickly  examine  the  kinds  of  illnesses  peculiar  to  the  elderly  to  understand 
why  their  consumption  of  prescription  drugs  is  greater  than  the  population  at 
large.  Cardiovascular  diseases  alone  create  a  need  for  ongoing  out-of-hospital 
treatment  for  countless  numbers  of  senior  citizens.  And  these  are  people  most 
likely  to  be  living  on  severely  limited  incomes.  They  are  likely  to  have  the  fewest 
resources  for  paying  the  costs  of  drugs.  We  have  promised  them  relief.  We  have 
done  nothing  but  study  our  promise.  We  have  even  studied  the  study  of  our 
promise.  For  an  unknown  number  of  our  parents  and  grandparents,  we  have 
literally  studied  the  issue  to  death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  question  left  to  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
of  costs.  I  have  been  trying  since  August  to  get  an  undated  cost  estimate  from 
HEW.  I  submit  for  the  record  my  letter  which  clearly  asks  them  for  a  cost 
estimate  which  includes  their  basic  assumption.  I  have  received  no  reply  from 
the  Department.  It  would  seem  the  Administration  prefers  to  toss  around  wild 
cost  figures  without  having  to  defend  them. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  astronomical  costs  of  a  drug 
program,  and  yet  no  cost  estimate  seems  to  exist.  As  the  Committee  knows,  I 
have  had  very  troublesome  experiences  with  HEW  on  cost  estimates  in  the 
past.  I  shoud  like  to  submit  that,  based  on  those  experiences,  any  estimate  will 
be  infiated.  At  no  time  have  they  taken  into  consideration  the  experiences  of 
such  programs  after  the  initiation  of  a  formulary.  We  therefore  must  assume  that 
the  costs  will  be  less  than  we  will  be  asked  to  assume. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  program  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
expensive  one,  it  is  necessary.  The  increased  wage  base  incorporaed  into  H.R.  1 
should  eliminate  the  financial  catastrophe  currently  faced  by  Medicare.  Our  plan- 
ning for  expansion  of  the  program  into  this  critical  area  should  not,  therefore, 
be  inhibited  by  the  fear  of  deficits  in  the  future.  We  must  simply  arrange  proper 
priorities  for  the  Hospital  Insurance  Program.  Drug  coverage  most  certainly 
must  have  the  highest  possible  priority. 
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This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  many  groups  and  organizations.  These 
include  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  each  case,  the  program  has  been  carefully  evaluated. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  particular,  has  done  years  of 
study  of  drug  insurance.  They  certainly  represent  some  of  the  greatest  expertise 
in  the  country,  and  their  support  has  been  most  welcome. 

In  this  year,  when  this  program  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Obey  with  113  co-sponsors,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  time  to  fulfill  our  promises  to  our  senior  citizens. 

SUMMABY  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  SeNATOB  JOSEPH   M,.  MONTOYA 

Amendment  number  464  to  H.R.  1  provides  for  an  out  of  hospital  prescription 
drug  program  under  Medicare. 

Legislation  to  provide  such  a  program  has  been  considered  by  Congress  since 
1965.  Since  1967,  when  the  legislation  was  narrowly  defeated  by  the  Senate, 
the  program  has  been  awaiting  the  finding  of  various  HEW  studies  of  the 
program. 

In  February  of  1967,  the  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  recommended 
that  such  a  program  be  initiated.  Instead  of  legislation,  another  study  was 
proposed. 

The  "Dunlop  Study",  completed  29  months  ago,  recommended  immediate  im- 
plementation of  a  drug  insurance  program.  No  such  program  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administration. 

The  need  for  a  drug  insurance  program  is  very  great.  Nearly  25%  of  the  1.7 
billion  prescriptions  filled  yearly  are  for  senior  citizens,  who  constitute  only 
about  10%  of  the  total  population. 

The  studies  incorporated  four  basic  characteristics  which  a  drug  program 
should  include.  All  of  these  are  included  in  the  amendment.  They  are: 

1.  A  drug  program  should  be  under  Part  A  of  Title  18. 

2.  A  vendor  payment  formula  should  be  utilized. 

3.  The  program  should  include  a  co-payment. 

4.  A  formulary  is  necessary  for  cost  control. 

With  these  provisions,  a  drug  program  should  be  both  "economically  and 
medically  feasible." 

Of  the  20  million  senior  citizens  in  the  United  States,  a  very  large  number 
have  an  ongoing  need  for  prescription  drugs  and  limited  resources  for  acquiring 
them. 

The  costs  of  a  drug  program  under  Medicare  are  in  question.  The  Actuary 
of  HEW  has  been  unwilling  to  give  the  Committee  a  cost  estimate. 

The  increased  base  for  Social  Security  provided  in  H.R.  1  should  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  Medicare  in  the  future.  A  drug  program,  therefore,  should 
not  be  inhibited  out  of  fear  of  a  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  will  be — I  might  explain  that 
Congressman  Ullman  is  presiding  over  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee today  and  he  is  tied  up  over  there  with  his  activities  and  he  will 
be  with  us  this  afternoon. 

So  the  next  witness  will  be  Hon.  David  R.  Obey,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Obey.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Congressman  David  Obey  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin.  I  don't  intend  to  take  too  long.  I  don't 
want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time.  I  have  also  got  a  caucus  to  attend 
to  on  the  other  side. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
proposal  by  Senator  Montoya.  I  have  introduced  companion  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  with  113  cosponsors  and  I  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  this  committee  was  aware  of  the  broad  support  which  that  pro- 
posal now  enjoys  in  the  House. 

The  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  exactly  1  year  ago  today, 
with  37  cosponsors.  It  was  not  given  a  hearing  in  the  context  of  H.R. 
1,  perhaps  because  of  the  emphasis  at  that  time  on  the  welfare  reform 
provision  of  H.R.  1. 

As  time  passed,  more  and  more  Members  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  drug  insurance  program  for  the 
20.4  million  Americans  covered  by  medicare.  The  113  cosponsors  repre- 
sent a  broad  cross  section  of  the  House :  ( 1 )  they  represent  28  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  (2)  six  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  (3)  two  physicians.  Congressmen  Carter  of 
Kentucky  and  Roy  of  Kansas.  They  include  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  (4)  besides  myself  they  include  12  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Three  of  them  are  subcommittee 
chairmen  including  Congressman  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  who  chairs 
the  vital  Labor-HEW  subcommittee;  (5)  they  include  many  others 
who  are  especially  knowledgeable  on  health  matters;  for  example, 
Congressman  Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  nine  members  of  his 
committee. 

I  consider  this  indicative  of  strong  potential  backing  in  the  House 
which  inclusion  of  this  proposal  in  H.R.  1  would  have.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  somewhat  understates  the  range  of  support,  since  several  Members 
have  chosen  to  introduce  the  same  or  similar  bills  independently. 

Senator  Montoya  has  explained  very  well,  I  think,  what  the  bill 
would  do.  The  central  features  of  the  program  are : 

(1)  Coverage  of  prescription  drugs  and  certain  nonprescription 
dru^  of  special  life-sustaining  value;  (2)  financing  under  the  part  A 
ortion  of  medicare;  (3)  selection  by  a  formulary  committee  of  the 
rugs  to  be  covered;  (4)  $1  copayment  by  the  purchaser  for  each 
prescription. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  formulary  is  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram and  we  must  insist  on  effective  utilization  review  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

"Why  part  A  ?"  some  people  might  ask. 

Financing  the  program  imder  the  part  A  portion  of  medicare  means 
that  an  individual  would  pay  for  his  drug  insurance  during  his  work- 
ing years  rather  than  later  when  his  income  is  sharply  reduced  due 
to  retirement. 

I  personally  believe,  as  I  know  you  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not 
enough  genuine  price  competition  in  the  drug  industry.  What  com- 
petition there  is  is  because  in  determining  the  maximum  allowable  cost 
of  multiple-source  drugs,  the  formulary  committee  excludes  prices  of 
a  drug  which  vary  significantly  from  those  of  the  lowest  or  lower  cost 
versions  of  it  that  are  of  proper  quality  and  generally  available. 

Rather  than  have  the  Federal  Government  come  in  and  try  to  set 
price  levels,  this  program  adopts  a  maximum  allowable  cost  approach 
so  that  the  Government  can  take  advantage  of  competitive  pricing 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
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In  compiling  its  master  drug  list,  the  HEW  task  force  found  that 
there  were  63  drug  products  on  the  list  "which  could  have  been  ob- 
tained from  multiple  suppliers  at  a  cost  distinctly  lower  than  that  of 
the  brand  name  product  actually  dispensed." 

The  task  force  figured  that  purchase  of  the  lower  cost  versions  of 
the  63  products  could  have  reduced  acquisition  costs  by  $41.5  million. 
The  63  drug  products  on  the  MDL  might  not  sound  like  a  lot,  but  the 
task  force  noted  the  potential  savings  involved  many  products  used 
in  long-term  maintenance  therapy  and  would  have  provided  partic- 
ular help  to  patients  with  chronic  illness.  Among  the  63  were  drugs 
prescribed  for  long-term  use  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  high 
blood  pressure,  kidney  disease,  arthritis,  and  the  like.  These  potential 
savings,  it  would  appear,  could  go  a  considerable  distance  toward  off- 
setting the  administrative  costs  of  the  prescription  drug  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  deal  of  the  mail  I  receive  today  is  from  old 
people.  I  think  the  tone  of  quiet  desperation  that  runs  through  so  many 
of  those  letters  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  These  people  are  desperate 
because  the  deteriorating  financial  condition  of  so  many  of  them  is 
slowly  draining  away  their  spirit  of  security  and  dignity. 

All  of  our  citizens,  but  most  especiall}^  our  old  ones,  are  confronted 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  programs  with  a  complex  maze  of  qualifi- 
cations and  exceptions.  The  confusion  that  often  results  only  adds  to 
the  despair  so  many  of  them  already  feel.  All  of  our  citizens,  but  most 
especially  our  older  ones,  need  programs  and  procedures  which  they 
understand. 

This  program,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  blessing  to  so  many  older 
people,  not  only  because  of  the  financial  burden  it  would  help  ease  but 
also  because  it  would  be  relatively  simple  and  clear  and  understand- 
able. 

Some  may  doubt  that  this  program  is  worth  raising  the  social  secu- 
rity contribution  rate,  if  necessary,  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  on  that. 
I  think  a  good  many  other  people  in  the  Congress  can  as  well.  My 
mother  has  a  heart  problem.  She  has  several  other  health  problems 
and  she  is  also  a  diabetic.  Her  drug  costs  approach  about  $40  per  month, 
over  $450  per  year.  I  try  to  help  her  out.  A  lot  of  other  people  are 
in  the  same  boat.  I  am  lucky  I  can  afford  it  but  what  about  the  fellow 
who  is  making  $7,000  or  $8,000  a  year  ? 

I  think  he  would  gladly  pay  a  small  increase  in  contributions  to  in- 
sure two  things :  First  of  all,  his  parents  will  not  be  faced  with  sub- 
stantial drug  costs  which  he  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  and,  second- 
ly, when  he  reaches  old  age  he  will  not  have  to  rely  on  anyone  else  be- 
cause he  will  have  earned  his  own  way  when  he  was  healthy  enough  and 
young  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  has  been  refined  and  refined  again  and 
again,  as  Senator  Montoya  has  suggested :  I  believe  the  state  of  this 
legislation  today  is  a  tribute  to  a  good  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions and  notably  among  the  latter  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  which  has  effectively  emphasized  the  need  for  high  quality 
pharmaceutical  services  and  sound,  before-the-fact  cost  controls  in  an 
outpatient  drug  program. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Senator  Montoya  who  has  worked  for  several  years 
to  advance  this  proposal,  and  to  the  cosponsors  who  have  likewise 
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worked  for  it.  I  think  it  reflects  mucTi  of  what  has  been  ibrought  out 
in  hearings  conducted  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Nel- 
son, on  problems  related  to  drug  pricing  and  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  for  championing  the  cause  of  a  for- 
mulary which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  a  cost  conscious  insurance 
program. 

Senator  Anderson  (presiding) .  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  none. 

iSenator  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Hansen.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

(Congressman  Obey's  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Pbepared  Testimony  of  Hon.  David  R.  Obey,  a  U.S.  Repbesentatve  From  the 

State  of  Wisconsin 

(Testimony  pertains  to  Senator  Josepii  Montoya's  amendment  No.  464  to  H.R.  1) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of 
the  proposal  by  Senator  Joseph  Montoya — originally  introduced  as  S.  936  and  now 
pending  before  your  committee  as  an  amendment  (No.  464)  to  H.R.  1 — to  provide 
outpatient  prescription  drug  coverage  under  Medicare.  I  have  introduced  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  House  (H.R.  2355),  with  113  co-sponsors,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  certain  you  are  aware  of  the  broad  support  this 
proposal  now  enjoys  in  the  House. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  exactly  one  year  ago  today,  with 
37  co-sponsors.  It  was  not  given  a  hearing  in  the  context  of  H.R.  1,  perhaps 
because  of  the  emphasis  at  that  time  on  the  welfare  reform  provisions  of  H.R.  1. 
As  time  passed,  more  and  more  Members  joined  me  in  co-sponsoring  this  bill  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  drug  insurance  program  for  the  20.4  million  Americans 
covered  by  Medicare.  The  113  co-sponsors  represent  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
House : 

(1)  They  represent  28  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  They  include  six  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 

(3)  They  include  two  physicians:  Congressman  Carter  of  Kentucky  and 
Roy  of  Kansas ; 

(4)  Besides  myself,  they  include  12  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Three  of  them  are  subcommittee  chairmen,  including  Congressman 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  who  chairs  the  vital  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee ; 

(5)  They  include  many  others  who  are  especially  knowledgeable  on  health 
matters — for  example,  Congressman  Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  nine  members  of  his 
committee. 

I  consider  this  indicative  of  strong  potential  backing  in  the  House  for  inclusion 
of  this  proposal  in  H.R.  1.  In  fact,  it  somewhat  understates  the  range  of  support, 
since  several  Members  have  chosen  to  introduce  the  same  or  similar  bills  inde- 
pendently. 

WHAT  THIS  legislation  WOULD  DO 

Senator  Montoya's  amendment  (and  H.R.  2355)  would  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  insurance  program  for  the  20.4  million  Americans  covered  by  Medicare. 
The  central  features  of  the  program  are : 

(1)  Coverage  of  prescription  drugs  and  certain  non-prescription  drugs  of 
special  life-sustaining  value ; 

(2)  Financing  under  the  Part  A  portion  of  Medicare  ; 

(3)  Selection  by  a  formulary  committee  of  the  drugs  to  be  covered ; 

(4)  $1  co-payment  by  the  purchaser  for  each  prescription. 
The  program  is  designed  to  work  like  this : 

A  formulary  committee,  composed  of  persons  of  recognized  professional  stand- 
ing and  distinction  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  and  pharmacy,  selects 
the  drugs  to  be  covered.  Each  year  it  sends  physicians  and  pharmacists  a  list  of 
these  qualified  drugs  (arranged  alphabetically  by  their  established,  or  generic, 
names ) ,  as  well  as — 
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An  indexed  listing  of  the  trade  or  other  names  by  which  these  drugs  are 
known,  together  with  the  maximum  allowable  cost  for  various  quantities, 
strengths  or  dosage  forms  ; 

Supplemental  lists  arranged  by  diagnostic,  therapeutic  or  other  classifica- 
tions ; 

Information  which  promotes — under  professional  supervision — the  safe  and 
effective  use  of  these  drugs. 

The  beneficiary  simply  goes  to  the  participating  pharmacy  of  his  choice.  If  the 
drug  prescribed  for  him  is  listed  in  the  formulary,  he  pays  the  pharmacist  $1  to 
fill  the  prescription.  If  the  prescribed  drug  is  not  listed  in  the  formulary,  he  pays 
for  it  the  same  way  he  does  now — out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  pharmacist  is  then  reimbursed  by  the  program  on  the  basis  of  maximum 
allowable  cost  plus  professional  fee.  In  determining  the  maximum  allowable  cost 
of  multiple-source  drugs,  the  formulary  committee  excludes  prices  of  a  drug 
which  vary  significantly  from  those  of  the  lowest  or  lower-cost  versions  of  it 
that  are  of  proper  quality  and  generally  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  such  a  program  offers  these  advantages  : 

(1)  Financing  it  under  Part  A  assures  that  nearly  everyone  over  65  will 
benefit,  without  having  to  pay  monthly  premiums,  keep  records  or  file  claims  ; 

(2)  Making  it  comprehensive  helps  not  only  the  chronically  ill  older 
American  who  must  pay  his  pharmacist  more  for  drugs  each  month  than 
he  does  his  grocery  for  food,  but  all  others  who  find  that  illness  has  serious 
economic  consequences  at  a  time  when  they  can  least  afford  them ; 

(3)  By  choosing  drugs  carefully  and  taking  into  account  their  cost  factors, 
the  formulary  committee  can  build  sa\angs  into  the  program  from  the  outset ; 

(4)  The  co-payment  feature  stresses  cost-effectiveness,  because  it  reminds 
the  beneficiary  that  he  is  sharing  in  the  cost  of  the  program. 

THE  FORMULARY 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  formulary  is  the  heart  of  the  program.  To 
compile  it,  the  formulary  committee  will  have  access  not  only  to  the  Federal 
Government's  storehouse  of  information  on  drugs,  drug  prices  and  drug-use 
patterns  among  the  elderly,  but  to  information  from  the  suppliers  of  drugs  as 
well. 

Further,  we  must  insist  on  effective  utilization  review  from  the  beginning. 
Given  Medicare  history,  I  doubt  that  anyone  wants  to  crank  up  a  new  benefit 
and  watch  it  go  out  of  control.  I  think  we  possess  the  administrative  know- 
how — gained  in  part  from  hard  lessons  running  and  repairing  Medicaid  pre- 
scription drug  plans — to  provide  effective  utilization  review  from  the  outset. 
By  that  I  mean  a  system  of  self-monitoring  that  maintains  tight  fiscal  control 
and  enhances  professional  practice. 

Again,  because  of  Medicare  history,  I  think  many  will  feel  we  should  not 
attempt  a  drug  insurance  program  unless  we  can  write  a  reasonable  legislative 
prescription  for  it.  That  means  struggling  to  perfect  a  technician's  bill.  This  is 
a  problem,  but  I  believe  w^e  should  make  the  effort  in  order  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  the  nation's  senior  citizens. 

The  pharmacist  is  then  reimbursed  by  the  program  on  the  basis  of  maximum 
allowable  cost  plus  professional  fee.  In  determining  the  maximum  allowable 
cost  of  multiple-source  drugs,  the  formulary  committee  excludes  prices  of  a  drug 
which  vary  significantly  from  those  of  the  lowest  or  lower-cost  versions  of  it 
that  are  of  proper  quality  and  generally  available. 

WHY  PART  A 

Financing  the  program  under  the  Part  A  portion  of  Medicare  means  that  an 
individual  would  pay  for  his  drug  insurance  during  his  working  years,  rather 
than  later  when  his  income  is  sharply  reduced  due  to  retirement.  While  this 
principle  is  sound,  two  factors  may  in  some  people's  minds  militate  against 
financing  a  drug  insurance  program  through  payroll  contributions:  (1)  Payroll 
contributions  just  went  up  for  workers  earning  more  than  $7,800  per  year ;  and 
(2)  The  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  is  out  of  actuarial  balance. 

While  it  is  only  a  partial  answer,  I  believe  the  wage  base  should  be  raised 
to  restore  the  desired  Social  Security  relationship  between  earnings  and  retire- 
ment benefits.  As  noted  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  the 
percentage  of  earnings  that  have  been  taxable  has  dropped  from  93%  under  the 
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original  $3,000  base  in  193S,  to  less  than  80%  under  the  $7,800  base,  because  the 
base  has  not  been  raised  often  enough  to  keep  pace  with  rising  earnings  levels. 
It  is  about  80%  under  the  $9,000  base  that  became  effective  January  1,  and  it 
would  increase  to  about  83%  under  the  $10,200  base  provided  for  in  H.R.  1  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Speaking  personally,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  con- 
sider raising  the  base  to  the  level  required  so  that  once  again  about  93%  of 
earnings  will  be  taxable. 

Whether  or  not  the  wage  base  is  raised,  contribution  rates  have  to  be  adjusted 
in  order  to  rebuild  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  in  1973.  Again  this  is  only 
a  partial  answer,  but  one  would  expect  the  economic  stabilization  program  to 
dampen  the  rate  of  growth  of  Medicare  outlays  and,  in  turn,  perhaps  have  a 
moderating  effect  on  the  necessary  adjustment  in  contribution  rates.  Whatever 
the  cost  of  a  drug  insurance  program  (and  as  of  this  writing  I  do  not  have  cur- 
rent departmental  estimates),  the  combined  effect  of  a  higher  wage  base  and  a 
slowdown  in  Medicare  cost  growth  might  lessen  the  impact  of  a  drug  program 
on  payroll  contribution  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  benefit  payments  and  administrative  expenses 
involved  in  a  drug  insurance  program,  some  may  suggest  it  would  be  simpler 
instead  to  eliminate  the  Part  B  monthly  premium.  Since  the  premium  goes  up 
to  $5.80  on  July  1,  eliminating  it  would  save  each  Part  B  enrollee  $69.60  in  fiscal 
1973.  Since  more  than  96%  of  those  entitled  to  hospital  benefits  are  also  enrolled 
in  the  Part  B  program,  under  H.R.  1  they  would  be  enrolled  automatically. 
The  savings  would  be  widely  distributed  among  the  elderly  population.  Indeed, 
President  Nixon  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last  week  asked  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  Part  B  monthly  premium — a  step  he  said  would  add  $1.5  billion 
to  the  income  of  the  elderly. 

Eliminating  the  Part  B  monthly  premium  would  be  a  boon  indeed,  giving 
them  a  welcome  cash  credit  against  poverty,  and  I'm  all  for  it  if  this  committee 
can  do  it.  However,  I  would  not  want  to  see  it  used  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  out 
a  drug  insurance  program  that  attempts  to  deal  with  illness  and  poverty  at 
the  same  time. 

As  the  final  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  said  in  referring 
to  the  elderly : 

"Their  inordinate  health  needs,  their  high  health  care  costs  in  general  and 
high  drug  costs  in  particular,  and  their  limited  financial  resources  combine  to 
create  a  serious  and  sometimes  a  devastating  medical  and  economic  problem  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

For  many  elderly  people,  illness  serves  as  a  major  cause  of  their  poverty  by  re- 
ducing their  incomes,  while  poverty  serves  as  a  major  contributory  cause  of  ill- 
ness by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  adequate  health  care."  (emphasis 
added) 

Clearly,  illness  and  poverty  reinforce  each  other  in  the  lives  of  the  elderly. 

MAXIMUM   ALLOWABLE  COST 

Under  this  program,  the  formulary  committee  would  determine  the  maximum 
allowable  cost  for  various  quantities,  strengths  or  dosage  forms  of  the  qualified 
drugs  it  lists  in  the  formulary.  In  determining  the  maximum  allowable  cost  of 
multiple-source  drugs,  the  formulary  committee  excludes  prices  of  a  drug  which 
vary  significantly  from  those  of  the  lowest  or  lower-cost  versions  of  it  that  are  of 
proper  quality  and  generally  available. 

I  personally  believe  there  is  not  enough  genuine  price  competition  in  the  drug 
industry.  While  I  regret  there  isn't  more,  I  believe  this  program  can  capitalize 
on  what  competition  there  is.  Rather  than  have  the  Federal  Government  come  in 
and  try  to  set  price  levels,  this  program  adopts  a  maximum  allowable  cost  ap- 
proach so  that  the  government  can  take  advantage  of  competitive  pricing  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found. 

In  compiling  its  Master  Drug  List,  the  Task  Force  found  that  among  the  409 
drugs  most  frequently  prescribed  for  the  elderly  in  1966  there  were  293  still 
under  patent,  available  only  under  trade  name  from  a  single  supplier.  It  also 
found  that  there  were  63  drug  products  on  the  list  "which  could  have  been  ob- 
tained from  multiple  suppliers  at  a  cost  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  the  brand 
name  product  actually  dispensed."  Concerning  itself  only  with  potential  savings, 
and  not  with  such  questions  as  possible  quality  differences  or  use  of  formu- 
laries, the  Task  Force  figured  that  purchase  of  the  lower-cost  versions  of  the  63 
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products  could  have  reduced  acquisition  costs  (at  1966  wholesale  levels)  by  $41.5 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  this  example  to  show  how  the  maximum  allowable 
cost  approach  can  take  advantage  of  price  competition  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  63  drug  products  on  the  MDL  might  not  sound  like  a  lot,  but  the  Task  Force 
noted  the  potential  savings  involved  many  products  used  in  long-term  mainte- 
nance therapy  and  would  have  provided  particular  help  to  patients  with  chronic 
illness.  Among  the  63  were  drugs  prescribed  for  long-term  use  in  the  treatment 
of  heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure,  kidney  disease,  arthritis  and  related  con- 
ditions, and  mental  and  nervous  conditions. 

Given  the  fact  that  some  price  competition  exists,  and  that  more  is  possible  as  I 
patents  expire,  I  think  the  use  of  maximum  allowable  cost  in  conjunction  with  ' 
a  formulary  gives  the  program  tremendous  potential.  Further,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent trade-name  advertising  may  influence  physician  prescribing  practices,  an- 
nual receipt  of  a  formulary  in  which  covered  drugs  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  their  established,  or  generic,  names  may  stimulate  physician  consciooisness 
that  lower-cost  versions  of  proper  quality  are  available. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Wausau  Daily  'Record- 
Herald,  carried  a  series  of  articles  on  problems  facing  the  elderly.  As  a  human 
profile,  they  summed  up  very  well  the  frustration  and  desperation  that  has  been 
commonplace  for  so  many  of  our  senior  citizens.  One  of  the  articles  described  a 
very  real  but  necessarily  anonymous  Mr.  X  : 

"Mr.  X,  76,  has  Parkinson's  disease.  His  74-year-old  wife  has  a  heart  condi- 
tion. Between  the  two  of  them,  they  require  more  than  $40  a  month  in  medica- 
tion. 

"In  the  past,  they  received  their  medicine  through  Medicaid.  Tightening  of  the 
financial  eligibility  standards,  coupled  with  increased  assessment  on  their  home, 
changed  that  and  the  couple  must  now  buy  their  medicines. 

"  'I  had  to  drop  one  prescription  that  was  $7  a  month  for  refills.  The  doctor  said 
I  need  it,  but . . .'  said  Mrs.  X." 

The  plight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  is  all  too  common.  They  had  bought  themselves 
a  modest  home  in  1946.  He  worked  for  a  drugstore  and  later  a  dairy,  while  she 
clerked  at  grocery  stores  and  baby-sat.  They  made  their  house  payments  and 
raised  their  only  child  to  be  a  policeman  : 

"The  years  flew  by  .  .  .  and  suddenly  there  was  retirement.  That  happened  one 
year  before  it  was  planned.  Mr.  X  was  only  64,  but  illness  forced  him  to  quit 
work." 

That  was  in  1958.  But  today  : 

"They  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  quietly  and  comfortably  in  their 
own  home.  Taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  make  them  fight  for  every  day  of  that 
life." 

Mb.  Chairman,  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin  has 
been  happening  all  over  the  country.  The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
noted  in  a  report  just  two  months  ago  that : 

"Today  more  than  4.7  million  older  Americans  fall  below  the  poverty  line. 
Compared  with  1968,  this  represents  approximately  a  100,000  increase. 

"In  1971,  the  likelihood  of  being  impoverished  is  more  than  twice  as  great  for 
older  Americans  as  it  is  for  the  young.  One  in  nine  younger  individiuals  lives  in 
poverty.  For  the  elderly,  it  is  one  of  every  four. 

"For  elderly  i)ersons  living  alone  the  situation  was  even  more  distressing. 
Nearly  six  out  of  every  10  were  classified  as  poor  or  near  poor. 

Many  items  which  affect  the  elderly  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  younger 
persons  have  risen  even  faster  than  the  over-all  Consumer  Price  Index,  the 
report  indicated.  Compared  with  the  base  year  of  1967,  the  CPI  has  increased 
by  more  than  22%,  while :  Medical  care  was  increasing  by  30%.  Hospital  daily 
service  charges  were  jumping  64%. 

The  report  also  explained  that  with  a  median  income  of  $1,888,  aged  women 
living  alone  or  with  non-relatives  are  among  the  most  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  our  entire  society : 

'Wearly  five  out  of  every  eight  unrelated  women  aged  65  and  older — or  63.1% — 
are  classified  as  poor  or  near  poor.  Of  the  total,  50%  have  annual  incomes  below 
the  poverty  threshold." 

And  as  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  remarked  before,  there 
Is  alarming  evidence  that  a  new  class  of  elderly  poor  may  be  in  the  making. 
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From  1968  to  1970,  poverty  for  persons  60  to  64  increased  by  nearly  100,000.  The 
report  added : 

"If  the  present  trend  toward  'easing'  many  older  workers  out  of  the  work 
force  continues,  their  poverty  numbers  may  accelerate  in  the  years  ahead." 

All  the  while,  the  burden  of  drug  costs  falls  on  senior  citizens  unevenly,  with- 
out regard  to  their  financial  condition.  For  example,  a  1968  estimate  cited  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Prescription  drugs  indicates  that  20% 
of  the  elderly  will  have  no  drug  expenses,  while  the  costs  will  be  less  than  $50 
for  41.5%,  between  $50  and  $99  for  19%,  between  $100  and  $249  for  15.5%,  and 
$250  or  more  for  4%. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  share  of  the  mail  I  receive  today  is  from  old  people. 
The  tone  of  quiet  desperation  that  runs  through  so  many  of  these  letters  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  These  people  are  desperate  because  the  deteriorating  financial 
condition  of  so  many  of  them  is  slowly  draining  away  their  spirit  of  security 
and  dignity.  $250  is  a  lot  of  money  for  someone  whose  entire  income  is  only 
$1,888. 

All  of  our  citizens — ^but  most  esi>ecially  our  older  citizens — are  confronted  with 
a  bewildering  array  of  programs  with  a  complex  maze  of  qualifications  and  ex- 
ceptions. The  confusion  that  often  results  only  adds  to  the  despair  so  many  of 
them  already  feel.  All  of  our  citizens,  but  most  especially  our  older  ones,  need 
programs  and  procedures  which  they  understand. 

This  program  would  be  a  blessing  to  so  many  older  people,  not  only  because 
of  the  financial  burden  it  would  help  ease,  but  also  because  it  would  be  relatively 
simple  and  clear  and  understandable. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  has  been  refined  and  refined  again  since  it  was 
first  suggested.  I  believe  the  state  of  this  legislation  today  is  a  tribute  to  a  good 
many  individuals  and  organizations — and  notably  among  the  latter,  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  which  has  effectively  emphasized  the  need  for  high 
quality  pharmaceutical  services  and  sound,  before-the-fact  cost  controls  in  an 
outpatient  drug  program. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Senator  Montoya,  who  has  worked  for  several  years  to  ad- 
vance this  proposal,  and  to  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  championing  the  cause  of 
a  formulary  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  a  drug  insurance  program. 

The  list  of  House  co-sponsors  follows  : 


CONCLUSION 


H.R.  2355  CO-SPONSORS 


Bella  S.  Abzug,  (N.Y.) 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (N.Y.) 
Grlenn  M.  Anderson  (Calif.) 
William  R.  Anderson  (Tenn.) 
Frank  Annunzio  (111.) 
LesAspin  (Wis.) 
Herman  Badillo  (N.Y.) 
William  A.  Barrett  (Pa.) 
NickBegich  (Alaska) 
Bob  Bergland  (Minn.) 
Tom  Bevill  (Ala.) 
Mario Biaggi  (N.Y.) 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  (Pa.) 
Jonathan  Bingham  (N.Y.) 
Richard  Boiling  (Mo.) 
JohnBrademas  (Ind.) 
Frank Brasco  (N.Y.) 
JackBrinkley  (Ga.) 
Garry  Brown  (Mich.) 
James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) 
Phillip  Burton  (Calif.) 
James  A.  Byrne  (Pa.) 
HughL.  Carey  (N.Y.) 
Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio) 
Tim  Lee  Carter  (Ky.) 
Bob  Casey  (Tex.) 
Shirley  Chisholm  (N.Y.) 


Frank  M.  Clark  (Pa.) 
George  W,  Collins  (111.) 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (Mass.) 
Jorge  L.  Cordova  (P.R.) 
James  C.  Corman  ( Calif. ) 
William  R.  Cotter  (Conn.) 
George  Danielson  ( Calif. ) 
James  J.  Delaney  (N.Y.) 
Ronald  V.  Dellums  (Calif.) 
JohnH.  Dent  (Pa.) 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (Mich.) 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (Mass.) 
Robert  F.  Drinan  (Mass.) 
ThaddeusJ.  Dulski  (N.Y.) 
Don  Edwards  (Calif.) 
Joshua  Eilberg  (Pa.) 
JoeL.  Evins  (Tenn.) 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (Fla.) 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (Pa.) 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (N.Y.) 
William  D.  Ford  (Mich.) 
Donald  M.  Eraser  (Minn.) 
Richard  H.  Fulton  (Tenn. ) 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (N.J.) 
Robert  Giaimo  (Conn.) 
Ella  T.  Grasso  (Conn.) 
William  J.  Green  (Pa.) 
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Gilbert  Gude  (Md.) 
Seymour  Halpern  (N.Y.) 
LeeH.  Hamilton  (Ind.) 
Richard  T.  Hanna  (Calif.) 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Wash.) 
Michael  Harrington  (Mass.) 
William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine) 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (Ohio) 
Ken  Hechler  (W.  Va.) 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Mass.) 
Henry  Helstoski  (N.J.) 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  (Wash.) 
Louise  Day  Hicks  (Mass.) 
James  J.  Howard  (X.J.I 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (Calif.) 
Peter N.Kyros  (Maine) 
Mike  McCormack  (Wash.) 
Stewart  McKinney  ( Conn. ) 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli  (Ky.) 
Abner  J.  Mikva  (111.) 
Patsy  T.  Mink  (Hawaii) 
William  E.  Minshall  (Ohio) 
F.  Bradford  Morse  (Mass.) 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) 
John  Moss  (Calif.) 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  (111.) 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (Pa.) 
James  G.  O'Hara  (Mich.) 
Claude  Pepper  (Fla.) 


Melvin  Price  (111.) 
Roman  C.  Pucinski  ( 111. ) 
TomRailsback  (111.) 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (N.Y.) 
OgdenR.  Reid  (N.Y.) 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wis.) 
Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.) 
TenoRoncalio  (Wyo.) 
FredB.  Rooney  (Pa.) 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) 
Dan Rostenkowski  (111.) 
William  R.  Roy  (Kansas) 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (Calif.) 
William  F.  Ryan  (N.Y.) 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.) 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (Md.) 
James H.  Scheuer  (N.Y.) 
John  F.  Seiberling  (Ohio) 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (W.Va.) 
Robert  H.  Steele  (Conn. ) 
Louis  Stokes  (Ohio) 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (N.J.) 
Robert  O.  Tiernan  (R.I.) 
Joseph  P.  Vigorito  (Pa.) 
Lawrence  G.  Williams  (Pa.) 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (Calif.) 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.Y.) 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (111.) 
Gus  Yatron  (Pa.) 


Bertram  L.  Podell  (N.Y.) 

Senator  Axdersox.  Is  Congressman  Burton  here?  (Xo  answer.) 
Senator  Bexxett.  Mrs.  Dealaman,  would  you  introduce  the  other 
IDeople  at  the  table  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DORIS  DEALAMAN,  FREEHOLDER,  SOMERSET 
COUNTY,  NJ.,  CHAIRMAN,  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ELLIS  P. 
MURPHY,  DIRECTOR,  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY, 
CALIF.,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  WEL- 
FARE DIRECTORS;  DAVID  DANIEL,  DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  AID,  COOK 
COUNTY,  ILL.;  AND  RALPH  TABOR,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  AF- 
FAIRS, NATIONAL  ASSOCLATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Mrs.  Dealamax.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

I  am  Doris  Dealaman.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Chosen  Freeholders 
in  Somerset  County,  N.J.  I  am  serving  as  chairman  of  the  NACO 
Welfare  Steering  Committee. 

On  my  far  right,  your  left,  is  Mr.  David  Daniel  from  Cook  County, 
who  is  director  of  social  services  there.  On  my  immediate  right  is  Mr. 
Pat  ]\Iurphy  from  Los  Angeles  County,  who  is  the  director  there  and 
who  is  president  of  XACO. 

On  my  immediate  left,  your  right,  is  Mr.  Ralph  Tabor,  of  our 
NACO  staff. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportimity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  to  give  you  our  views  on  the  pending  welfare  reform 
legislation. 


I'm 

A  similar  panel  has  appeared  before  your  group  in  the  past. 

Our  detailed  recommendations  presented  at  that  time,  in  September, 
to  be  precise,  of  1970,  went  much  further  than  the  proposed  family- 
assistance  in  your  plan  and  we  did  have  some  recommended  amend- 
ments for  then  H.K.  16311. 

Essentially,  NACO  did  propose  that  a  long-range  welfare  program 
should  involve  the  establishment  of  two  separate,  nationally  admin- 
istered income  maintenance  programs  for  families.  One  program 
would  be  called  a  work  security  program  and  would  include  families 
where  the  head  of  the  household  was  employable. 

The  other  program  would  be  for  those  needy  families  who  were 
completely  dependent  and  had  no  employable  adults.  Both  programs 
would  be  separately  administered.  We  believed  the  goals  for  the  em- 
ployable versus  the  unemployable  were  different.  We  also  believed  that 
mixing  these  two  groups  together  under  one  direct  cash  income  main- 
tenance program  for  the  needy  created  unnecessary  public  confusion 
and,  indeed,  criticism. 

We  also  proposed  that  all  the  programs  for  the  adult  categories 
should  be  merged  into  one  program  and  be  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

These  long-range  proposals  for  welfare  reform  received  favorable 
comment  from  members  of  this  committee.  However,  it  appeared  to  be 
the  consensus  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  consider  such  a 
large  departure  from  the  legislation  under  consideration. 

We  do  believe  the  legislation  would  provide  a  start  in  establishing 
uniform  minimum  national  standards  of  eligibility  and  it  would  es- 
tablish a  minimum  Federal  floor  for  aid  payments,  belie^ang  it  would 
provide  some  fiscal  relief  to  States  and  counties  and  by  separating 
employables  from  unemployables  would  focus  attention  and  resources 
on  making  more  people  self-sufficient,  to  realize  more  of  their  own 
potential  and  to  get  themselves  on  the  kind  of  footing  that  every 
family  in  the  country  chooses  to  be  on. 

We  are  concerned  indeed  about  the  opposition  expressed  about  a 
program  of  assisting  the  working  poor.  We  sincerely  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  retain  title  IV  of  H.R.  1  which  we  believe  is  the  essence  of 
the  welfare  reform  program.  In  order  for  families  who  are  of  a  mar- 
ginal nature  to  begin  to  realize  their  full  potential,  to  make  available 
to  their  families  the  opportunities  that  we  covet  for  every  family  in 
this  country,  there  are  times  through  the  fault  of  no  one  individual 
when  the  income  is  not  sufficient  for  the  family  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  living  and  to  begin  to  look  with  any  kind  of  optimism  to  the 
future. 

Our  experience  in  New  Jersey  indicates  that  families  of  the  work- 
ing poor  stay  on  the  rolls  for  a  minimal  period  of  time.  The  maximum 
period  of  time  for  any  family  on  that  particular  program  in  my  own 
county  was  18  months.  In  that  time  a  family  had  improved  its  own 
ability  to  support  itself,  had  obtained  its  own  resources  to  the  point 
that  they  could  and  were  happy  to  move  out  from  under  the  protec- 
tive financial  wing  of  government. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  welfare  program  poses  a  major  fiscal 
problem  to  the  States  and  the  counties  of  this  country.  We  recommend 
sincerely  that  a  hold-harmless  provision  be  based  on  calendar  year 
1970.  We  honestly  do  not  believe  the  administration's  proposal  for 
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providing  $500  million  of  fiscal  relief  during  fiscal  is  adequate  nor 
does  it  fully  recognize  the  fiscal  strains  being  imposed  on  State  and 
county  governments. 

As  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware,  most  of  us  rely  very  heavily  on 
the  property  tax  for  income  tax  purposes  at  the  county  and  municipal 
level.  This  has  reached,  in  our  particular  instance,  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  Homes  are  being  lost  through  the  inability  to  sustain 
the  tax  burden  that  is  being  imposed.  This  particularly  relates  in  our 
experience  to  many  of  our  senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes  for 
whom  the  rapid  acceleration  of  home  property  taxes  has  become  a 
major  burden  and  an  area  of  real  emotional  as  well  as  fiscal  concern. 

We  would  urge  the  committee  to  amend  H.R.  1  to  establish  a  defi- 
nite timetable  for  a  gradual  assumption  of  all  welfare  costs  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  support  amendments  proposed  by  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  other  Senators  providing  for  the  assumption  of  these 
costs  over  a  5 -year  period. 

At  this  point,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Murphy 
to  bring  to  us  some  of  the  experience  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  this 
particular  regard. 

Mr.  Mtirpht.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Los 
Angeles  County  is  very  strongly  supporting  H.R.  1.  We  are  facing 
an  impossible  financial  situation  in  our  county. 

As  you  may  know,  in  California,  by  State  law,  the  counties  are 
required  to  administer  the  welfare  programs.  Now,  just  to  illustrate 
the  point  that  Mrs.  Dealaman  has  brought  out  here,  in  the  last  10 
years  from  1962  to  1972  in  our  county  our  welfare  budget  has  gone 
up  from  around  $200  million  to  this  year  we  have  appropriated  $1.4 
billion  for  the  welfare  program  alone  there. 

The  number  of  welfare  recipients  during  that  period  of  time  has 
gone  up  from  around  200,000  to  over  900,000  recipients  in  this  one 
county  alone,  that  is,  recipients  who  are  getting  cash  aid  grants. 

If  you  add  to  that  the  recipients  who  are  getting  only  food  stamps, 
we  have  a  little  over  1  million  people  in  the  county  who  are  on  wel- 
fare. The  welfare  rolls  have  been  going  up  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rate  during  every  year  almost  in  the  last — especially  in  the  last  5 
or  6  years. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  county  money  that  is  going^  into 
this  system,  in  1962  we  had  a  raise  on  the  tax  levy  around  $50  million 
for  the  system.  This  year  we  are  having  to  raise  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion of  local  property  tax  funds  to  go  into  the  welfare  system. 

We  have  no  control  over  the  welfare  system  at  the  local  level  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  primarily  a  system  consisting,  as  you  know, 
of  the  categorical  aid  programs.  The  other  county  services,  such  as  fire, 
police,  law  enforcement,  streets  and  things  of  that  type,  are  severely 
suffering  because  each  year  when  our  budget  comes  up  before  our  gov- 
erning body  for  consideration  the  welfare^ — the  mandatory  State  wel- 
fare programs  are  taking  more  and  more  of  the  funds. 

Another  reason  why  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  1  is  that  we 
believe  the  present  system  is  extremely  wasteful  of  taxpaying  funds. 
Just  to  give  you  an  example,  in  Los  Angeles  County  we  have  more — 
considerably  more  than  100,000  aged  persons  who  are  getting  old  aid 
assistance  under  the  Federal  category  of  old  age  assistance.  About  80 
percent  of  those  recipients  are  also  getting  social  security. 
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The  only  reason  in  the  world  why  my  department,  which  is  the 
Welfare  Department,  is  required  to  have  any  contact  with  about  75 
or  80  percent  of  those  recipients  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  getting 
enough  to  live  on  social  security ;  therefore,  we  have  to  give  supple- 
mental welfare  benefits  to  them  to  give  them  at  least  enough  to  live 
on  in  that  large  urban  area. 

This  means  we,  las  the  county,  my  department,  has  to  go  out  and 
hire  thousands  of  workers  to  take  care  of  these  older  people  who 
really — ^their  only  need,  really,  is  income  maintenance  need  and  we 
have  two  vast  systems:  the  social  security  system  and  the  welfare 
system,  operating  in  the  country,  that  are  supposed  to  meet  their 
needs. 

We  also  sincerely  believe  that  the  present  welfare  system  in  terms  of 
the  work  training  components  of  it  is  failing  miserably.  For  instance, 
at  the  local  level  we  have  referred  some  50,000  or  60,000  persons  to 
the  present  WIN  program,  work  incentive  program,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  handle  only  a  very  small  number  of  those. 

So  we  strongly  support  H.E.  1  with  the  amendments  wliich  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  is  outlining  to  you  today. 

Mrs.  Deajlaman.  One  of  the  other  prc^blems  that  confronts  us  at  the 
local  level  are  the  differences  among  our  regions.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
Mississippi  at  the  same  living  standard  are  two  entirely  different 
things.  We  would  recommend  some  kind  of  regional  difference  in 
payment  levels,  either  within  the  States,  as  may  be  possible  in  some 
areas,  or  between  the  States,  if  such  a  system  could  be  developed  and 
administered  on  an  equitable  and  acceptable  basis. 

We  realize  this  is  a  difficult  thing.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
possihly  dan  offer  some  guidance  and  assistance  here.  We  have  the  same 
thing  within  the  boundaries  of  my  own  State  with  which  we  are  cur- 
rently trying  to  cope. 

We  would  certainly  support  the  inclusion  in  H.R.  1  of  a  definite 
schedule  for  raising  the  Federal  benefits  to  the  official  poverty  level. 

In  addition,  in  some  of  our  States  we  are,  as  you  very  well  know, 
supplementing  because  of  the  variables  in  the  cost  of  living  and  we 
would  sincerely  urge  the  committee  to  amend  H.R.  1  to  provide  the 
30  percent  Federal  sharing  of  the  costs  for  maintaining  benefits  above 
the  Federal  minimum  payment  levels.  We  recognize  the  need  and  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  establishment  of  a  floor,  but  realistically  speaking, 
the  floor  would  be  totally  inadequate  for  some  of  our  more  highly  in- 
dustrialized, more  expensive  living  areas  and  where  these  areas  are 
being  currently  served  by  supplemental  payments  we  would  certainly 
look  forward  to  the  inclusion  of  a  30-percent  Federal  sharing. 

We  also  recognize  that  we  have  a  real  problem  with  needy,  childless 
couples  and  single  adults  who  are  not  currently  covered  by  any  of  our 
Federal  programs.  They  must  rely  totally  on  what  we  call  general 
assistance. 

Now,  general  assistance  is  provided  in  some  areas  by  the  State  find 
in  some  areas  by  the  county  and  in  some  areas  by  the  municipality. 
Counties  pay  a  substantial  portion  actually  of  general  assistance  and 
this,  of  course,  rests  totally  on  the  property  tax. 

I  think  Mr.  Daniel  has  some  experiences  from  Cook  County  that 
would  be  helpful  here. 
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Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Ohairman,  at  this  point,  I  think  we  might  \ 
call  the  attention  of  the  witness  that  in  2  minutes  the  bell  will  ring  j 
and  we  will  have  to  run  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mrs.  Dealaman.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Anderson.  Maybe  more  than  one. 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes ;  probably  followed  by  two  or  three  once  we 
get  over  there  and  the  witnesses,  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  the  panel 
has  been  up  about  2  minutes ;  so  I  wonder  if  these  other,  if  this  other 
testimony  is  in  writing  and  could  be  submitted  to  us  ? 

Mrs.  Dealaman.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennetf.  Because  if  it  can't  we  are  not  sure  when  we  will 
be  back  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Dealaman.  I  quite  understand.  I  am  sorry  we  were  not  aware 
of  this.  Yes ;  the  testimony  is  in  writing,  if  he  could  use  those  couple 
of  seconds  available  to  us  for  Mr.  Daniel,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniel.  Your  Honors,  I  would  just  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cook  County  situation  is  so  similar  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  situation.  In  our  county  the  courts  have  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that  people  on  general  assistance  are  treated  differently  from  persons 
on  our  other  programs.  The  amounts  of  assistance  are  quite  different 
as  is  the  case  all  over  the  country. 

The  courts  are  taking  the  position  that  this  is  not  right  and  that  we 
must  treat  all  people  the  same.  I  think  this  raises  some  very  important 
issues  with  us.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  a  heavy  moral  obligation 
and  now  possibly  a  constitutional  obligation  to  treat  people  on  general 
assistance  the  same  as  people  on  the  other  programs. 

These  things  apply  in  addition  to  the  statements  which  we  have 
already  made  and  which  Senator  Eibicoff  is  including  in  liis  amend- 
ments. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Deala^ian.  We  would  be  happy,  sir,  if  you  would  like  us, 
sir,  to  wait  if  there  were  questions  from  the  group  that  we  could  be 
helpful  with  in  terms  of  factual  experience  and  experiences. 

Senator  Bennett.  Part  of  our  problem  is  there  are  six  more  wit- 
nesses and  in  order  to  control  the  time  you  were — each  group  was  given 
10  minutes  and  I  recognize  this  is  not  quite  fair  to  a  panel  because 
the  members  each  feel  that  they  will  need  a  large  part  of  the  10  minutes 
for  their  story. 

I  would  seriously  recommend  you  submit  your  material  for  the 
record  and  if  there  are  any  questions  that  occur  to  us  we  can  write 
them  and  ask  for  your  answers.  Is  that  satisfactory,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
statement. 

(Prepared  statements  of  the  previous  witnesses  and  communica- 
tions subsequently  received  by  the  committee  follow.  Hearing  con- 
tinues on  p.  1236.) 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  by  Mrs. 
Doris  Dealaman,  Freeholder,  Somerset  County,  N.J.,  Chairman,  NACo 
Welfare  Committee;  David  Daniel.  Director,  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
Cook  County,  III.  ;  Ellis  P.  Murphy.  Director,  Department  of  Social 
Ser\t:ces,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  President,  National  Association  of 
County  Welfare  Directors  ;  and  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  Directer  of  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Association  of  Counties 

1.  NACo  strongly  supports  H.R.  1.  The  legislation  would  provide  a  start  in 
establishing  uniform  national  standards  of  eligibility,  would  establish  a  minimum 
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federal  floor  for  aid  payments,  would  provide  some  fiscal  relief  to  states  and 
counties,  and  by  separating  employables  from  unemployables  would  focus  atten- 
tion and  resources  on  making  more  people  self-sufficient. 

2.  NACo  is  concerned  about  the  strong  opposition  expressed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  regarding  the  whole  concept  of  assisting 
the  "working  poor".  We  urge  the  Committee  to  retain  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  which  we 
believe  is  the  essence  of  welfare  reform. 

3.  NACo  urges  the  Committee  to  amend  H.R.  1  to  provide  immediate  fiscal 
relief  to  states  and  counties  administering  welfare  programs.  We  recommend  a 
"hold  harmless"  provision  based  on  calendar  year  1970.  We  do  not  believe  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  providing  $500  Million  of  fiscal  relief  during  fiscal 
year  1972  is  adequate  nor  does  it  fully  recognize  the  fiscal  strains  imposed  on 
state  and  county  governments. 

4.  NACo  urges  the  Committee  to  amend  H.R.  1  to  establish  a  definite  timetable 
for  a  gradual  assumption  of  all  welfare  costs  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
support  Amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and  other  Senators  providing 
for  assumption  over  a  five-year  period. 

5.  NACo  urges  the  Committee  to  amend  H.R.  1  to  provide  30%  federal  sharing 
of  the  costs  for  maintaining  benefits  above  the  federal  minimum  i)ayment  levels. 

6.  NACo  supports  regional  differences  in  payment  levels  within  states  and 
between  states  if  such  a  system  could  be  developed  and  administered  on  an 
equitable  and  acceptable  basis.  We  also  support  inclusion  in  H.R.  1  of  a  definite 
schedule  for  raising  federal  benefits  to  the  official  poverty  level. 

7.  NACo  urges  that  needy  childless  couples  and  single  adults  be  made  eligible 
for  federal  welfare  benefits.  At  the  present  time  these  people  are  only  eligible 
for  general  assistance  provided  by  states  and  counties.  Counties  pay  substantial 
portion  of  general  assistance  in  many  states  and  this  could  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  citizens. 

8.  NACo  is  concerned  that  the  increased  funding  for  support  services  for  the 
WIN  program  and  increased  training  will  fail  to  realize  the  goals  of  H.R.  1  unless 
more  jobs  are  provided.  NACo  urges  the  Committee  to  adopt  Senator  Ribicofif's 
proposal  to  increase  public  service  employment  funds  for  welfare  recipients  $800 
million  to  $1.2  billion. 

9.  NACo  urges  the  Committee  to  delete  the  provisions  in  H.R.  1  which  deter- 
mines eligibility  on  earnings  of  the  applicant  during  the  three  previous  quarters 
and  instead  base  eligibility  strictly  on  need. 

10.  NACo  urges  the  Committee  to  add  on  amendment  to  H.R.  1  which  protects 
the  benefits  and  rights  of  state  and  county  employees  who  transfer  to  federal 
employment  under  the  new  program. 

11.  NACo  strongly  urges  the  Committee  to  delete  Section  512  of  H.R.  1  which 
establishes  a  ceiling  on  authorizations  for  social  services.  This  is  just  another 
attempt  to  impose  the  "infamous  110%"  type  ceiling. 

12.  NACo  supports  stronger  provisions  in  H.R.  1  for  requiring  recipients  to 
cooperate  with  law  enforcement  agencies  in  requiring  absent  parents  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  for  child  support. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  my  name  is  Doris 
Dealaman,  Chosen  Freeholder  of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  I  am  serving  as 
Chairman  of  NACo's  Welfare  Steering  Committee.  I  am  accompanied  by  three 
other  county  officials :  Mr.  Ellis  P.  Murphy,  Director  of  Social  Services,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California  and  President  of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Welfare  Directors ;  Mr.  David  Daniel,  Director  of  Public  Aid,  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois ;  and  Mr.  Ralph  Tabor,  Director  of  Federal  Affairs,  National  Association  of 
Counties.  We  are  presenting  a  joint  statement  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  After  presentation  of  our  oral  statement,  each  of  us  will  be 
available  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Committee  and  give  you 
our  views  on  pending  welfare  reform  legislation.  A  similar  panel  of  county  offi- 
cials appeared  before  your  Committee  in  September,  1970  and  presented  detailed 
recommendations  on  the  type  of  long  range  reforms  needed  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  we  supported  the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  reforming  the  welfare  program.  Our  detailed  recom- 
mendations went  much  further  than  the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan  and 
we  also  had  a  considerable  number  of  recommended  amendments  for  H.R.  16311. 

Essentially,  NACo  proposed  that  long  range  reform  should  involve  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  separate,  nationally-administered  income  maintenance  programs 
for  families.  One  program  would  be  called  a  "Work  Security  Program"  and  would 
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include  families  where  the  head  of  the  household  was  employahle.  The  other 
program  would  be  for  those  needy  families  who  were  completely  dependent  and 
had  no  employable  adults.  Both  programs  would  be  separately  administered. 
We  believed  the  goals  for  the  employable  versus  the  unemployable  were  different. 
We  also  believed  that  mixing  these  two  groups  together  under  one  direct  cash 
income  maintenance  program  for  the  needy  created  unnecessary  public  confusion 
and  criticism,  NACo  further  proposed  that  all  of  the  programs  for  the  current 
adult  categories  should  be  merged  into  one  program  and  be  administered  separate- 
ly the  Social  Security  Administration. 

These  long  range  proposals  for  welfare  reform  received  favorable  comment 
from  members  of  this  Committee.  However,  it  appeared  to  be  the  consensus  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  consider  such  a  large  departure  from  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration. 

When  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  resumed  its  deliberations  on  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Congressional  Session,  NACo's 
recommendations  for  long-range  reform  were  seriously  considered.  Our  recom- 
mendation for  a  separate  program  for  employables  and  unemployables  eventually 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee  and  became  the  central  focus  of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1. 
Many  of  NACo's  other  recommended  amendments  to  the  1970  legislation  (H.R. 
1631)  also  were  adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  including :  elimina- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program  in  favor  of  a  more  adequate  cash  payment ;  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  adult  category  of  assistance  replacing  OAA,  ATD,  and  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  ceiling  on  total  gross  family  income  in  determining 
eligibility. 

We  are  pleased  with  these  changes  in  this  year's  legislation  and  as  a  result  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  supporting  passage  of  H.R.  1  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  improvements  can  be  made  to  H.R.  1,  and 
specifically  to  Title  IV,  to  better  initiate  the  process  of  reforming  the  welfare 
program.  We  would  like  to  recommend  the  following  amendments  to  H.R.  1. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  does  not  provide  immediate  fisdal 
relief  to  states  and  counties.  This  problem  has  been  recognized  by  Members 
of  this  Committee  and  more  recently  by  the  Administration  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As  we  understand  the  Administration's 
proposal,  the  amount  of  fiscal  relief  to  states  and  counties  during  this  fiscal  year 
would  be  limited  to  $500  million.  We  do  not  believe  this  amount  is  sufficient  nor 
does  it  fully  recognize  the  fiscal  strains  imposed  on  state  and  county  budgets 
resulting  from  increases  in  caseloads  and  costs  during  the  last  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  point  by  citing  the  case  of  New  Jersey.  In  1967 
our  total  welfare  expenditures  amounted  to  $142  million  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  $58  million,  the  state  $43  million  and  counties  $41 
million.  All  of  the  counties'  share  of  the  cost  came  from  property  tax  levies.  In 
1971,  the  total  cost  of  welfare  jumped  to  $350  million.  Even  though  the  counties' 
share  decreased  from  29%  to  15%  because  of  increased  state  sharing,  the  coun- 
ties' dollar  share  still  increased  to  $49  million. 

The  difficulty  of  counties  having  to  rely  so  heavily  on  property  tax  as  its  major 
revenue  source  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  figures.  In  1967,  the  21  New 
Jersey  counties  had  to  raise  $354  million  from  their  own  revenue  sources  to  meet 
expenditure  needs.  Of  this,  $265  million  came  from  property  taxes.  In  1971,  we 
raised  $557  million  of  which  $438  million  came  from  property  taxes. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  65%  increase  in  property  tax  revenues  in  just  four  years. 
The  taxpayers  in  the  counties  in  New  Jersey  have  reached  the  revenue.  My  col- 
leagues can  provide  this  Committee  with  figures  from  their  states  to  further  illus- 
trate the  fiscal  crisis  of  local  governments.  But  I  think  I  make  the  point,  we  have 
to  immediate  fiscal  relief  on  welfare  costs.  We  ivould  urge  the  Committee  to 
amend  H.R.  1  to  include  a  ''hold  harmless''  provision  based  on  calendar  year 
1910  with  no  cut  off  for  increased  costs  ahove  some  arbitrary  percentage  (the 
Administration  is  suggesting  a  "hold  harmless''  provision  limiting  fiscal  relief 
to  cost  increases  of  less  than  20% ) . 

2.  Underlying  all  our  recommendations  for  welfare  reform  is  the  conviction  that 
welfare  is  a  national  problem  which  no  longer  can  be  administered  and  financed 
by  over  1,150  different  state  and  local  governments.  While  H.R.  1  provides  for 
federal  administration  and  increased  federal  funding,  there  is  no  timetable  for 
the  eventual  federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs.  Under  H.R.  1,  many  states  and 
counties  would  continue  indefinitely  to  finance  part  of  the  costs  of  the  w^elfare 
program.  We  believe  it  would  make  sense,  both  from  a  planning  and  budgeting 
viewpoint,  to  establish  a  specific  date  for  full  federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs. 
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NACo  supports  the  amendment  proposed  hp  Senator  Abraham  Rihicoff  and 
others  to  provide  a  gradual  federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs  over  a  five-year 
period. 

3.  Closely  related  to  the  two  previous  recommendations  is  the  problem  of  states 
and  counties  paying  benefits  substantially  higher  than  the  proposed  federal  mini- 
mum payments.  We  believe  the  states  who  have  been  paying  benefits  close  to 
the  established  standards  of  need  should  not  be  penalized  for  their  past  and 
current  efforts. 

NACo  recommends  that  H.R.  1  6e  amended  to  provide  80%  federal  sharing  of 
the  costs  for  maintaining  tenefit  levels  above  the  federal  minimum  payment.  We 
also  recommend  that  as  a  condition  of  this  federal  sharing,  that  states  6e  required 
to  maintain  lyenefits  at  current  levels. 

4.  As  mentioned  earlier,  NACo  had  recommended  in  1970  that  Food  stamps  be 
"cashed  out."  We  are  very  pleased  that  this  provision  is  now  in  H.R.  1  and  that 
the  originally  proposed  federal  minimum  payment  could  be  substantially  raised 
(from  $1,600  to  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four  per  year) .  However,  we  seriously  ques- 
tion if  $2,400  is  an  adequate  federal  floor  in  many  states.  We  believe  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  welfare  reform  legislation  to  raise  payment  levels  to  the 
ofiicial  poverty  level  (now  over  $3,900  per  year  for  a  family  of  four)  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  propose  that  a  schedule  for  raising  benefit  levels  to  the  pro^perty  level 
be  written  into  the  legislation.  We  support  the  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  other  Senators  on  this  matter. 

NACo  also  has  advocated  regional  differences  in  payment  levels  within  states 
and  between  states  if  such  a  system  could  be  developed  and  administered  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  system  would  have  to  be  easily  understood  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  recipients  and  to  the  public.  We  offer  our  assistance  to  this  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  Administration  to  develop  a  system  of  variable  payments  which 
could  be  included  in  H.R.  1.  //  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  an  acceptable  system 
this  year,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  Senator  Ribicoff's  amendment  calling 
for  a  two-year  study  by  HEW  and  reporting  the  results  immediately  to  Congress. 

5.  In  previous  testimony  we  strongly  recommended  inclusion  of  needy  childless 
couples  and  single  adults  in  the  federal  program.  We  still  see  no  reason,  other 
than  federal  budgetary  considerations,  for  not  making  them  eligible  for  federal 
welfare  benefits.  As  it  is  right  now,  these  people  are  only  eligible  for  general 
assistance  which  varies  tremendously  from  state  to  state  and  county  to  county. 
As  you  are  aware,  counties  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  general  assistance 
costs  in  many  states.  In  California,  counties  pay  the  entire  cost  of  general  assist- 
ance and  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone  this  amounted  to  $52  million  last  year.  By 
including  needy  child'lesis  couples  and  single  adults  in  the  federal  program.  Con- 
gress coulid  provide  considerable  fiscal  relief  to  the  property  taxpayers  in  many 
states. 

NACo  also  recommends  that  if  needy  childless  couples  and  single  adults  are 
included  in  the  federal  program,  a  determination  should  be  made  at  the  time  of 
determining  eligibility  whether  the  person  is  employable  or  potentially  employ- 
able. If  the  person  is  cmployaMe,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  proposed  O'ppoir- 
tunities  For  Families  program.  We  also  recommend  that  benefit  levels  be  the 
same  as  for  other  adult  programs  ( Title  V  of  H.R.  1 ) . 

6.  NACo  is  pleased  with  the  provisions  in  the  recently  enacted  Social  Security 
Amendments  increasing  federal  matching  on  support  services  for  the  WIN  pro- 
gram from  75%  to  90%.  Along  with  other  requirements  in  the  1971  Amendments, 
we  believe  states  and  counties  will  be  better  able  to  achieve  the  goals  Congress 
originally  set  out  for  the  WIN  program. 

However,  with  unemployable  staying  at  6%  nationally,  and  at  much  higher 
rates  in  many  urban  and  rural  areas,  we  must  have  more  jobs.  It  is  claimed 
that  H.R.  I's  $800  million  will  provide  200,000  public  service  jobs  for  welfare 
recipients.  We  do  not  believe  this  will  be  sufficient  if  we  are  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  low  income  people  needing  work.  We  urge  the  Committee 
to  accept  Senator  Ribicoff's  amendment  to  H.R.  1  increasing  funding  to  at  least 
$1.2  billion.  Even  this  may  prove  to  be  inadequate. 

7.  NACo  is  very  concerned  about  the  provision  in  H.R.  1  which  bases  eligi- 
bility for  recipients  on  earnings  during  the  three  previous  quarters  of  the  year. 
We  believe  eUgibiUty  should  be  based  strictly  on  current  need  and  not  on  previous 
earnings.  In  effect,  the  provision  in  H.R.  1  would  deny  benefits  to  migrants'  and 
seasonal  workers  who  need  assistance  and  might  otherwise  be  eligible.  This  means 
that  while  waiting  to  be  eligible  for  federal  benefits,  these  peoples'  needs  would 
have  to  be  met  through  general  assistance  programs  operated  by  the  states  and 
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counties.  The  provision  cK)uld  save  the  Federal  Government  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  but  instead  the  burden  would  be  shifted  to  the  states  and  counties. 

In  a  related  matter,  tee  tvould  recommend  that  provision  "be  m^de  in  H.R.  1  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  in  instances  where  checks  are  stolen.  Otherwise 
the  state  or  county  would  have  to  provide  temporary  assistance  until  the  checks 
could  be  replaced. 

8.  NAOo  has  studied  the  various  proposals  before  the  Congress  tx>  provide 
additional  child  development  care  and  services  and  we  are  reluctant  to  endorse 
any  of  them.  There  is  no  question  that  child  care  facilities  iand  services  have  to 
be  greatly  expanded  if  the  Opportunities  For  Families  program  is  to  achieve  its 
goals.  Although  there  is  much  debate  about  "custodial  care"  and  "comprehensive 
child  development",  we  believe  that  the  immediate  objective  should  be  to  help 
mothers  on  welfare  who  want  to  work.  As  provided  in  H.R.  1,  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  be  given  responsibility  for  finding  adequate  child  care  services 
and  this  would  be  coordinated  with  the  OFF  program.  We  think  this  is  probably 
the  soundest  approach. 

9.  NAOo  is  concerned  that  H.R.  1  contains  no  provisions  for  an  orderly  and 
equitable  transfer  of  state  and  county  employees  to  federal  employment.  We 
believe  this  is  the  most  serious  omission  in  H.R.  1.  While  NACo  supports  the 
amendment  offered  "by  Senator  RiMcoff  and  other  Senators  to  protect  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  state  and  local  employees  transferring  to  the  Federal  Government 
we  tvould  be  happy  to  tcork  with  the  Committee  and  the  Administration  to  fur- 
ther refine  and  develop  acceptable  language. 

10.  The  provisions  in  H.R.  1  limiting  authorizations  for  social  services  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  both  counties  and  states.  Congress  has  reaffirmed  its 
position  almost  annually  in  the  appropriations  process  that  states  and  counties 
should  continue  to  be  encouraged  to  provide  more  social  services.  We  see  these 
provisions  as  just  another  way  for  the  Administration  to  impose  the  "infamous 
110%  ceiling". 

We  are  relucant  to  comment  too  much  further  on  the  social  services  provisions 
in  H.R.  1  in  view  of  the  leigslation  to  be  submitted  by  the  Administration  to 
Congress  in  the  next  few  days.  We  refer  to  the  Allied  Services  bill.  NACo  staff 
has  had  a  chance  to  briefly  review  the  bill  and  our  initial  reaction  is  favorable. 
However,  the  legi^ation  will  need  to  be  studied  by  our  NACo  Welfare  Steering 
Committee. 

In  vietc  of  past  Congressional  actions  on  funding  and  the  pending  social  serv- 
ices legislation,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  delete  Section  512  of  H.R.  1. 

11.  It  appears  very  unlikely  to  many  of  our  welfare  directors  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  work  with  HEW  on  the  administration  of  the  new  program  that  all 
states  can  be  brought  under  federal  administration  in  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  H.R.  1,  We  would  recommend  that  H.R.  1  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  contract  wtih  states  for  administration  of  the  new 
programs  up  to  two  additional  beyond  the  one  year  provided  in  H.R.  1. 

12.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  considerable  investment  in  buildings  and 
leases  of  existing  state  and  county  welfare  agencies  since  it  provides  50%  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  these  facilities.  NACo  recommends  that  an  amendment 
be  added  to  H.R.  1  requiring  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  negotiate  with  states  and 
counties  to  take  over  existing  facilities  and  leases  wherever  it  is  feasible. 

13.  NACo  agrees  Avith  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Chairman  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  stronger  provisions  have  to  be  made  in  H.R  1 
for  requiring  absent  parents  to  assume  tbeir  responsibilities  for  child  support 
We  are  particularly  concerned  with  recipients  who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  agencies.  We  would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Committee  om 
developing  stronger  provisions. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  urge  this  Committee  to  act  promptly 
on  H.R.  1.  We  are  concerned  that  the  Committee  may  not  see  fit  to  report  a  bill 
containing  Title  IV  which  we  consider  the  essence  of  welfare  reform.  We  can 
only  reiterate  our  conviction,  after  years  of  study  by  elected  county  officials  and 
top  county  welfare  administrators  from  all  around  the  country,  that  we  believe 
this  is  the  best  thought  out  approach  to  at  least  make  a  start.  We  cannot  keep 
discussing  alternatives.  At  some  point  we  have  to  act. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  submit  additional  statements 
from  individual  counties  up  until  the  hearing  record  closing  date. 

"\A''e  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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National  Association  op  Counties, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10, 1972. 

Hon.  Russell  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
2227  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  National  Association  of  Counties  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  submit  a  further  statement  to  the  testi- 
mony we  presented  January  26,  1972  on  H.R.  1.  We  specifically  would  like  to 
speak  about  the  problem  of  improper  utilization  of  beds  for  patients  covered  by 
Medicaid.  This  problem  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  county  welfare  com- 
missioners in  New  York. 

There  are  over  30,000  Medicaid  patients  in  nursing  home  beds  in  New  York 
State.  The  need  for  this  level  of  care,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  just  doesn't 
exist  in  at  least  20%  of  the  cases.  These  patients  are  there  because  of  the  lack 
of  facilities  providing  a  lower  level  of  care,  or  because  it  is  financially  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Many  could  be  adequately  cared  for  in  the  home  of  a  son  or 
daughter  if  there  was  a  way  to  compensate  financially  for  providing  for  the 
care  given. 

If  persons  are  to  be  given  a  choice  in  living  arrangements  under  the  Welfare 
system,  then,  they  should  also  be  given  a  choice  under  Medicaid,  at  least  where 
their  choice  would  in  many  instances  require  a  lesser  expenditure  of  public 
funds  to  meet  this  need.  A  survey  of  elderly  persons  receiving  care  indicated 
that  nearly  25%  of  them  preferred  to  live  with  their  families  if  financial  arrange- 
ments could  be  made. 

New  York  has  considered  the  possibility  of  having  a  daughter  certified  as  a 
"Home  Health  Aide"  but  Federal  Regulations  (45CFR249.10)  prohibit  federal 
reimbursement  for  personal  care  rendered  by  a  member  of  the  family.  It  appears 
that  this  problem  can  only  be  rectified  by  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

If  a  person  can  be  medically  certified,  after  an  evaluation  by  a  medical  review 
team,  as  needing  a  health  related  or  lower  level  of  care,  and  that  care  could  be 
provided  by  a  daughter  or  daughter-in-law,  we  would  recommend  that  the  equiv* 
alent  of  the  amount  paid  to  a  nursing  facility  should  be  made  available  to  pur- 
chase care  within  the  immediate  family. 

This  proposed  amendment  could  save  $12  to  $15  a  day  per  patient  in  costs, 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  semi-independence  to  the  patient,  and  reduce  the 
moral  guilt  felt  by  children  who  now  leave  their  parents  in  nursing  homes  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  provide  needed  care  at  home. 

The  annual  cost  of  misplacement  of  patients  is  in  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
New  York  State  alone.  We  have  no  idea  what  it  is  nationally.  It  also  distorts 
the  true  demand  for  nursing  homes.  Continuing  current  policies  only  supports 
a  growth  in  nursing  home  construction  which  this  nation  can  ill  afford. 

The  limitation  proposed  in  H.R.  1  on  the  number  of  days  of  long  term  care  that 
Medicaid  will  cover  is  a  further  reason  to  correct  this  inequity. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  L.  Taboe, 
Director,  Federal  Affairs. 


Statement  by  County  Executive  Edwin  G.  Michaelian  of  Westchester 

County,  New  York 

My  name  is  Edwin  G.  Michaelian  and  I  am  the  elected  County  Executive  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  now  serving  in  my  fifteenth  year  in  this  capacity, 
having  been  elected  and  re-elected  to  that  office  four  times,  beginning  in  1957. 
I  am  currently  the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Elected  County  Execu- 
tives, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  a  past-president  of  that  organization,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a  past-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  a  former  member  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Urban  Health  Affairs.  Westchester  County  is  situated  directly 
north  and  contiguous  to  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  a  suburban  county  com- 
prised of  6  cities,  18  towns  and  22  villages  on  whose  behalf  all  public  assistance 
programs  are  rendered  by  the  County  and  funded  by  taxes  levied  on  real  prop- 
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erty  by  the  County.  Westchester  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  prosperous 
county  in  the  Country  but  nevertheless,  with  a  population  of  900,000,  at  pres- 
ent 65,000  are  receiving  various  forms  of  public  assistance  and  one  out  of  eight 
residents  of  our  County  has  an  income  below  the  State's  statistical  poverty  level. 

The  gross  appropriation  for  Public  Assistance,  as  budgeted  by  Westchester 
County  for  1972,  is  nearly  $145,000,000,  of  which  approximately  30%  or  $43,000,- 
000  is  the  County's  share  of  Public  Assistance  levied  upon  the  real  property  of 
our  County.  Welfare  assistance  is  nearly  50%  of  the  net  budget  of  our  County 
and  hence  a  terrific  drain  upon  our  tax  resources  which  has  crippled  our  ability 
to  establish  priorities  for  other  needed  and  essential  programs.  It  is  because  of 
these  factors  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  your  Honorable  Committee  in  favor 
of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  welfare  re- 
form constitutes  the  most  significant  social  legislation  since  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930's. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  present  antiquated  and  cumbersome  welfare  sys- 
tem to  be  abolished  and  to  be  replaced  by  one  which  will  restore  human  dignity 
to  our  poor,  will  place  a  floor  under  the  income  of  every  family  with  children, 
which  will  establish  an  effective  work  incentive  and  an  effective  work  require- 
ment, and  which  will  lead  toward  the  reduction  of  welfare  costs  at  the  county 
and  city  level. 

The  welfare  problem  is  a  national  problem.  It  should  therefore  be  dealt  with 
and  financed  at  the  national  level.  That  is  the  basic  intent  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  portion  of  H.R.  1. 

I  fully  support  the  inclusion  of  the  working  poor  in  the  Federal  program  be- 
cause in  my  State  and  County  we  have  been  helping  the  working  poor  in  our 
Home  Relief  and  Veterans'  Assistance  programs  without  any  financial  assist- 
ance whatever  from  the  Federal  government. 

I  also  endorse  the  proposals  for  expanding  day  care  services  for  children  of 
working  mothers  so  that  more  mothers  will  be  able  to  go  to  work  and  thereby 
eliminate  or  reduce  their  need  for  welfare. 

While  the  basic  allowances  under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  (which  result 
in  an  amount  of  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four)  are  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
living  in  my  County,  I  am  willing  to  accept  them  as  a  starter  because  I  believe 
it  is  more  important  at  this  time  to  begin  replacing  the  present  fragmented  and 
ineffectual  welfare  system  with  one  which  emanates  from  the  Federal  level  and 
contains  uniform  nation-wide  standards.  This  also  will  help  to  reduce  the  migra- 
tion of  needy  people  from  one  state  to  another  which  has  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  increasing  welfare  caseloads  in  my  County.  As  to  the  dollar  amount  of 
that  basic  allowance,  I  believe  the  proposed  supplementation  provisions  will  meet 
this  problem  until  the  Federal  government  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  recognize  the 
variations  in  cost  of  living  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  your  kind  attention  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Commis- 
sion to  Revise  the  Social  Services  Law  titled  "The  Welfare  Provisions  of  H.R.  1 
and  New  York  State." 

I  share  that  subcommittee's  concern  over  the  possible  increase  in  State  and 
local  welfare  costs  under  the  supplementation  provisions  for  our  Home  Relief 
and  Veterans'  Assistance  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  "save  harmless"  provisions  applicable  to  current 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  expenditure  should  be  applied  to  the 
supplementation  of  the  working  poor  and  others  under  our  Home  Relief  and 
Veterans'  Assistance  programs. 

Further,  I  support  the  concept  that  Federal  government  should  reimburse 
States  and  localities  at  the  rate  of  30%  for  supplementation  payments  as  provided 
in  the  original  version  of  HR-1  and  as  proposed  in  Amendment  No.  559  (Ribicoff) 
now  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  pending  final  action  on  HR-1,  I  believe  that  immediate 
actions  must  be  taken  to  modify  'the  present  "work  incentive"  feature  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  cases  in  the  Social  Security  Act  under  which 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  mothers  who  go  to  work  are  awarded 
$30  per  month  plus  %  of  the  balance  of  their  earnings  to  be  disregarded  in 
computing  their  needs.  The  intent  of  this  incentive  is  laudable,  but  in  practice 
this  particular  formula  results  in  net  income  to  these  families  far  in  excess  of 
comparable  self-supporting  families  living  in  the  same  areas.  For  example,  a 
working  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  mother  with  only  one  child 
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in  my  County  will  have  to  earn  at  least  $7,200  a  year  before  she  is  ineligible 
for  public  assisitance.  For  a  family  of  four  this  figure  becomes  $9,000  anually, 
and  neither  of  these  amounts  includes  child  day  care  which  costs  us  an  additional 
$40  per  week  per  child  which  is  now  the  average  cost  of  group  day  care  in  my 
County. 

I  believe  the  answer  is  to  gradually  reduce  the        as  earnings  increase. 

I  also  wish  to  apprise  your  Honorable  Committee  that  under  HR-1  our  counties 
and  cities  in  the  meantime  will  continue  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  social  services  to  our  needy  citizens — in  addition  to  the  financial  assistance 
which  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal  government  will  eventually  take  over 
completely. 

However,  I  am  concerned  over  the  change  in  the  recent  version  of  HR-1 
which  closes  the  present  open-end  appropriation  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  social  services.  It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  should  the  present  provisions 
for  Federal  aid  to  local  social  services  be  continued  but  also  should  be  expanded 
to  include  social  services  not  receiving  Federal  assistance  at  the  present  time. 
Among  these  are  Ithe  following : 

Adoption  services. 

Children  in  foster  homes. 

Most  children  in  institutions. 

Services  to  unwed  mothers. 

Day  care  for  children  under  child  welfare. 

Burial  of  indigent  persons. 

Among  other  social  services  being  provided  by  us  and  which  will  continue  to 
be  administered  by  our  County  even  if  HR-1  is  enacted  are  the  following : 
Child  preventive  services. 
Child  protective  (abuse)  services. 
Children  in  Need  of  Supervision  ("PINS"). 
Paternity  petitions  in  family  court. 
Support  petitions. 

Uniform  support  of  dependents  petitions. 
Group  day  care  for  children. 
Family  day  care  for  children. 
"In  Home"  day  care  for  children. 
Family  planning  services. 
Locating  deserting  parents. 
Withholding  of  rents  in  slum  housing. 
Emergency  housing  services. 
Proprietary  homes  for  aged. 
Foster  homes  for  aged. 
Half-way  houses  for  youth. 

Financial  resource  service  (estates — insurance — property). 
Employment  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
Work  relief. 

Community  work  and  training  programs. 
Home  economics  and  nutrition  services. 
Federal  food  stamp  plan. 

(This  is  subject  to  termination  upon  enactment  of  HR-1.) 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  projects  for  recipients. 

Mass  emergency  services  in  natural  disasters  or  war  emergencies. 

Operation  of  a  public  home  and  infirmary. 

Field  nurse  service. 

Pharmacist — prescription  checking  service. 
Volunteer  services. 

In-service  training  and  a  number  of  ancillary  services. 

The  above  listing  points  up  what  few  people  are  aware  of — the  very  broad 
and  comprehensive  nature  of  our  local  social  services  and  the  need  for  adequate 
financial  support.  Also,  this  listing  does  not  include  our  largest  single  program 
and  the  one  which  is  increasing  most  rapidly  in  cost — the  Medical  Assistance 
Program  for  needy  Persons,  commonly  known  as  "Medicaid." 

Ten  years  ago  (1961)  we  spent  in  my  County  about  5i/^  million  dollars  for  all 
medical  care  for  needy  persons,  whereas  in  1971  our  Medicaid  expenditures  were 
almost  $49  million — an  increase  of  800%.  This  coming  year  we  anticipate  that 
our  Medicaid  expenditures  will  amount  to  about  $55,700,000 — ten  times  the 
amount  spent  in  1961. 
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Medicaid  rates  for  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  mandated  (as  are  all 
Medicaid  rates)  by  the  New  York  State  Health  Department,  and  in  just  one 
year  from  1970  to  1971  they  increased  between  25%  and  30%. 

These  constantly  increasing  costs  are  now  resulting  in  hospital  Medicaid  rates 
in  my  County  running  about  $100  a  day  per  patient  and  Medicaid  rates  for 
nursing  homes  approaching,  and  a  few  exceeding.  $1,000  a  month  per  resident. 
Only  a  few  of  our  citizens  are  able  to  meet  such  high  costs,  for  long  and  increasing 
numbers  are  winding  up  on  our  Medicaid  rolls.  This,  in  turn,  places  a  continually 
greater  burden  on  us  at  the  local  level  and  emphasizes  once  again  the  necessity 
for  higher  levels  of  government  to  take  over  more  of  these  costs  since  they  have 
available  much  broader  tax  bases. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  National  Health  Insurance  Program, 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  to  replace  the  present  Medicaid 
program. 

While  this  is  a  separate  proposal  for  our  subject .  today,  it  would  include 
Family  Assistance  Plan  recipients,  and  I  feel  constrained  to  mention  it  in  order 
to  point  up  the  serious  financial  plight  of  our  counties  and  cities  which  is  be- 
coming rapidly  critical.  The  sooner  this  type  of  Health  Insurance  Program  is 
adopted  the  better  will  our  fiscal  situation  become,  and  with  the  hoped-for  en- 
actment of  HR-1  as  I  have  outlined  above  our  local  problems  over  welfare  and 
Medicaid  should  be  substantially  eased. 


Statement  of  Ellis  P.  Murphy.  Dlrector  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Depart- 
ment OF  Public  Social  SER^^:cEs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Ellis  P.  Murphy,  Director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  Social  Services. 

First  of  all  let  me  indicate  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  api)ear  before  you. 
I  am  here  to  give  you  a  firsthand  example  of  what  the  "Welfare  Crisis"  means 
to  a  large  urban  area.  My  testimony  is  to  supplement  material  presented  to  you 
by  the  National  Association  of  Counties  and  is  designed  to  demonstrate  why  I 
believe  the  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  is  imperative. 

OVERVIEW  OF  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  AND  THE  GENERAL  IMPACT  OF  WELFARE 

In  putting  the  welfare  situation  in  Los  Angeles  County  into  perspective,  I  must 
first  i)oint  out  certain  key  facts.  First  of  all,  Los  Angeles  County's  population 
exceeds  7  million  people  and  is  the  second  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the 
United  States — second  only  to  New  York.  The  county's  population  is  projected 
to  top  8  million  by  19S5.  Los  Angeles  County  accounts  for  more  than  %  of  the 
State's  population,  personal  income,  labor  force,  retail  sales,  automobile,  bank 
debits  and  new  construction.  It  also  accounts  for  40%  of  the  State's  welfare  case- 
load— the  balance  being  distributed  among  the  remaining  57  counties. 

The  history  of  welfare  caseload  trends  in  this  coimty  has  been  one  of  sky- 
rocketing, uncontrollable  increases  throughout  the  last  decade.  A  comparison 
of  the  ten-year  period  of  1962  to  1972  shows  that  the  population  receiving  public 
assistance'  has  increased  from  200.000  in  1962  to  900,000  in  1972— a  350%  in- 
crease. During  the  same  period,  the  total  coimty  population  increased  from  6 
million  to  7  million — ^^an  increase  of  only  17%. 

In  terms  of  budgeted  expenditures  for  welfare  in  my  county,  total  costs  during 
the  same  period  have  increased  from  $20  million  to  $1.4  billion — n  600%  increase 

Looking  at  the  figure  of  900,000  persons  on  welfare  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  slightly 
different  manner,  we  find  that  this  amounts  to  1  out  of  every  8  of  our  citizens 
receiving  public  assistance.  This  welfare  population  of  900,000  persons  in  itself 
is  larger  than  the  total  population  of  all  but  the  7  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

RESULTING  IMPOSSIBLE  FINANCIAL  BURDEN  PLACED  ON  THE  COUNTY  TAXPAYER  FROM 

WELFARE  GROWTH 

The  local  share  of  welfare  costs  in  California  is  financed  from  property  taxes. 
In  the  last  10  years,  the  Los  Angeles  property  tax  levy  for  welfare  has  climbed 
from  approximately  $50  million  to  over  $300  million — a  500%  increase.  Since 
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the  property  tax  base  is  relatively  stable  as  compared  to  welfare  growth,  the 
total  county  tax  rate  ha»  mushroomed  to  twice  what  it  was  10  years  ago  and  has 
become  so  oppressive  as  to  create  the  potential  of  forcing  people  to  sell  their 
homes. 

In  addition  to  mushrooming  the  total  county  property  tax  rate,  the  welfare 
share  has  expanded  from  approximately  15%  to  40%  of  the  total.  This  means 
welfare  is  taking  money  that  would  normally  be  spent  on  other  critical  county 
services  such  as  health,  law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  and  environmental 
services. 

We  believe  it  is  apparent  that  local  governments  are  not  equipped  to  finance 
welfare.  We  believe  only  the  Federal  Government  has  a  tax  base  broad  enough 
to  finance  this  program.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Los  Angeles  County  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  support  of  HR 1  and  the  ultimate 
objective  of  a  complete  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  programs  and  administration. 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  OR  NO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CONTROL  OVER  THE  CURRENT  WELFARE 

SYSTEM 

Even  with  the  tremendous  financial  burden  placed  on  the  state  and  local  tax- 
payers as  a  result  of  the  various  welfare  programs,  state  and  local  discretion 
over  these  expenditures  must  be  considered  as  almost  non-existent.  For  example, 
just  this  year  in  the  State  of  California  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  what  we  con- 
sider a  very  serious  loophole  in  the  current  welfare  system.  That  is,  with  all  of  the 
various  work  expense  allowances  and  bonuses  to  encourage  recipients  to  work, 
a  situation  has  been  created  whereby  it  is  possible  to  obtain  extremely  high 
incomes  and  still  remain  eligible  for  welfare.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  welfare 
mothers  to  obtain  jobs  and  to  remain  eligible  and  to  receive  cash  welfare  pay- 
ments at  the  same  time  earning  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  to  close  this  loophole  last  year,  work  expenses  for  trans- 
portation, the  additional  cost  of  meals  and  clothing  were  limited  to  $50  per 
month.  This  also  had  the  distinct  advantage  of  providing  a  much  simpler  system 
to  administer  than  the  prior  requirement  involving  detailed  computations  and 
thereby  further  saving  taxpayer  funds  through  reduced  welfare  staffing.  Im- 
mediately upon  implementation  of  this  new  requirement,  it  was  tested  in  Courts. 
To  date,  all  Court  action  has  held  that  this  requirement  is  not  in  conformity 
with  Federal  law  and  therefore  cannot  be  enacted. 

Numerous  other  similar  examples  could  undoubtedly  be  cited  across  the  na- 
tion. What  we  have  therefore  is  a  situation  where  state  and  local  governments 
are  expected  to  contribute  massive  portions  of  their  total  resources  for  a  pro- 
gram they  have  no  significant  voice  in.  I  believe  this  to  be  another  key  reason 
for  Federal  takeover  of  the  welfare  system. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  BEING  WASTED  UNDER 
THE   CURRENT   WELFARE  SYSTEM 

In  my  county  alone,  we  estimate  that  there  are  70,000  heads  of  current  wel- 
fare families  that  are  employable  under  the  provisions  now  included  in  HR  1 
(families  with  both  parents  at  home  and  families  headed  by  mothers  with  no 
children  under  6).  I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  multiply  our  estimates  across  the 
nation,  you  would  find  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ablebodied  people 
available  to  contribute  to  the  productive  resources  of  our  country  rather  than 
being  a  burden  as  they  now  are. 

I  believe  this  point  must  be  emphasized.  Not  only  do  we  lose  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  not  utilizing  these  people  in  the  labor  force,  but  we  also  are  forced 
in  the  position  of  taking  monies  from  productive  members  of  society  to  provide 
their  means  of  support.  Also,  I  cannot  pass  this  overall  area  without  also  men- 
tioning the  underlying  social  problem  created  by  such  a  situation.  What  kind 
of  life  do  the  parents  and  children  in  welfare  families  have  to  look  forward 
to  in  our  current  system  where  there  is  so  limited  a  possibility  of  becoming  a 
productive  member  of  our  society  and  building  a  better  life  for  themselves? 

Under  HR  1  we  believe  this  situation  stands  the  potential  of  being  immensely 
impfoved.  These  people  would  not  be  assigned  to  a  "welfare"  department,  but 
would  be  concentrated  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  believe  this  cen- 
tralization and  resulting  visibility  can  only  lead  to  much  more  effective  ap- 
proaches for  making  use  of  this  now  wasting  resource. 
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THE  CURRENT  WELFARE/SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM  IS  WASTING  TAXPAYER  FUNDS 
BY  HAVING  TWO  BUREAUCRACIES  TO  HANDLE  THE  SAME  PEOPLE 

For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  County  we  have  over  100,000  aged  people  receiv- 
ing welfare  payments.  About  80%  of  these  people  also  receive  social  security 
payments.  We  have,  in  effect,  a  system  where  two  separate  organizations  are 
paying  the  same  people.  HR  1  would  consolidate  these  staffs  and  payments, 
thereby  eliminating  much  current  duplication  and  save  taxpayers  monies. 

ONE  SUGGESTED  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LEGISLATION 

Recognizing  that  any  legislation  of  this  magnitude  cannot  meet  all  peoples 
needs  and  therefore  must  consist  of  many  compromises,  and  in  light  of  the 
numerous  other  testimony  presented  including  that  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  only  one  change. 

Absent  fathers  are  now  responsible  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  families 
on  welfare.  It  is  my  position  that  maximum  financial  support  be  obtained  for 
children  from  their  absent  parents.  I  believe  the  current  legislation  should  be 
strengthened  in  this  respect.  Specifically,  I  recommend  : 

The  legislation  be  modified  to  place  responsibility  for  child  support  activities 
with  a  law  enforcement  agency.  Current  responsibility  is  now  divided  between 
local  welfare  departments  and  district  attorneys. 

The  non-support  of  children  by  an  able  absent  parent  should  be  made  a 
Federal  offense.  Our  experience  with  the  various  current  local  laws  indicates 
that  much  strengthening  is  necessary  and  that  one  firm  way  of  accomplishing 
this  is  through  Federal  law. 

The  current  legislative  proposal  should  be  strengthened  to  provide  penalties 
for  any  recipient  who  refuses  to  cooperate  with  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  enforcement  of  child  support  from  absent  fathers.  The  current  legislation 
does  not  contain  such  provisions  and  various  recent  Court  actions  point  to  a 
significant  weakening  of  existing  local  provisions  in  this  area. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 


Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid, 

Chicago,  III.,  Fehruary  14, 1972. 
To  the  HonoraMe  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  should  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  attached  com- 
ments with  regards  to  proposed  H.R.  1. 

These  comments  are  in  addition  to  those  which  I  joined  in  presenting  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  National  Association  of  Counties  on  January  26,  1972  when  we  ap- 
peared i)ersonally  before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Respectfully  yours, 

David  L.  Daniel,  Director. 

Statement  of  David  L.  Daniel  Director,  Cook  County  Department 

OF  Public  Aid 

1.  definition  of  unemployed  father  for  afdc 

The  provisions  which  reduce  the  number  of  hours  a  father  can  work  from  35 
per  week  to  100  per  month  significantly  limit  the  number  of  families  with  inade- 
quate income  who  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  AFDC,  and  will  have  the  affect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  families  with  marginal  and  sub-marginal  income  who 
will  have  to  depend  on  General  Assistance. 

Instead  of  providing  increased  financial  support  to  the  states,  this  would  have 
the  affect  of  creating  an  additional  burden  on  those  states  with  General  Assistance 
programs,  and  creating  a  hardship  for  those  families  in  states  where  no  such 
programs  exist.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  provision  will  not  only  encourage  deser- 
tion on  the  part  of  fathers  whose  earnings  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  families,  and  also  a  disincentive  to  many  who  might  otherwise  look  for 
and  accept  part-time  employment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  increase,  rather  than 
Reduce  the  number  of  hours  which  a  father  may  be  able  to  work  and  still  qualify 
for  AFDC  under  the  "unemployment  test." 
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2.  ELIGIBILITY  BASED  ON  CURRENT  NEED  RATHER  THAN  ON  INCOME 
EARNED  IN  PRIOR  QUARTERS 

A  public  assistance  program  in  which  eligibility  is  based  on  earnings  in  prior 
quarters  is  unrealistic.  This  provision  might  be  considered  realistic  if  families 
could  predict  their  future  circumstances.  A  family's  standard  of  living  is  based 
on  its  level  of  income,  and  not  in  anticipation  of  what  income  it  will  have  in  the 
future.  As  a  consequence,  when  and  if  an  emergency  strikes,  the  resources  which 
the  family  may  have  had  are  not  always  available  for  current  needs.  This  practice 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  poor. 

If  this  provision  is  applied  as  outlined  under  H.R.  1,  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  expect  a  need  for  an  increase  in  appropriation  in  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  qualify  for  federal  benefits. 

3.  EXPAND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROVISIONS 

These  provisions  should  be  expanded  to  cover  the  General  Assistance  recipient 
as  well  as  potential  recipients  in  the  household  of  public  assistance  families.  It  is 
in  the  General  Assistance  programs  where  we  find  the  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed employable  persons,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  benefits  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  ignore  one  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  the  states. 

4.  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  ceiling  on  federal  matchability  for  mandated  social  services  should  either 
be  removed  altogether,  or  raised  significantly.  The  availability  of  services  for 
those  who  can  benefit  from  them  is  essential  to  any  successful  effort  to  return 
families  to  a  self-support  status.  It  requires  more  than  money  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

5.   ELIMINATION    OF   THE  CATEGORIES 

The  current  system  by  which  the  needs  of  i)eople  are  met  through  categorical 
programs  is  artificial,  arbitrary,  and  wasteful.  The  only  eligibility  requirement 
should  be  need.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  easier  to  receive  assistance, 
since  it  would  still  be  incumbent  upon  each  person  to  prove  that  he  has  the 
means  by  which  he  could  achieve  a  solution  to  his  own  problem.  This  would  in 
no  way  minimize  the  importance  of  cooperation.  The  present  system  is  too  time 
consuming.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  trying  to  determine  a  proper  category  with 
too  little  time  left  for  services.  No  money  is  saved  by  the  categorical  method, 
since  the  person  is  eventually  placed  on  one  program  or  another  so  that  his 
needs  can  be  met. 

6.   SINGLE  PERSONS   AND   CHILDLESS  COUPLES 

These  people  are  currently  excluded  unless  they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
blind,  disabled,  or  aged.  Although  many  of  those  who  cannot  meet  the  above 
requirements  are  as  severely  deprived  as  those  with  the  physical  handicaps.  It 
does  not  seem  equitable  to  categorically  deny  a  citizen  assistance  that  he  needs 
merely  because  the  origin  of  his  need  differs  from  that  of  another  citizen  not- 
withstanding the  similarity  in  the  severity  of  the  circumstances.  Such  needy 
persons  are  eligible  for  General  Assistance  only  and  courts  have  taken  note  of 
and  frowned  upon  the  differential  treatment  accorded  them. 

7.   PAYMENT  LEVELS 

The  present  payment  levels  tend  to  favor  those  states  where  the  present  pay- 
ment levels  are  low.  Unless  some  provisions  can  be  developed  whereby  those 
states  which  are  of  necessity  providing  higher  standards,  are  given  some  special 
consideration,  it  is  expected  that  the  fiscal  obligations  which  they  will  have  to 
undertake  to  provide  supplementation  beenfits  will  be  prohibitive. 

8.    UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  by  more  than  one 
agency.  For  this  reason,  I  would  recommend  that  for  individuals  who  qualify  for 
unemployment  benefits,  the  minimum  payment  standard  be  equal  to  that  of 
public  assistance,  so  that  such  persons  or  families  would  not  have  to  be  referred 
to  public  assistance  for  supplementation  of  the  unemployment  benefits. 
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This  would  mean  that  the  Department  of  Labor  would  retain  th.e  sole  respon- 
sibility for  such  an  individual  so  long  as  he  remains  eligible  for  unemployment 
benefits  or  until  he  finds  a  job. 

At  present  there  is  too  much  shifting  of  families  from  one  agency  to  another, 
and  no  one  wants  to  accept  resiwnsibility  for  the  person's  failure  to  achieve  self- 
support.  Frequently  agencies  work  at  cross-purposes,  and  the  client  becomes 
the  victim. 

9.   EMERGENCY  PROVISIONS 

The  present  emergency  provisions  are  much  too  limited  to  be  of  any  significant 
help  in  the  urban  community  where  emergencies  are  commonplace.  Duplicate 
rents  are  frequently  needed  because  of  fires.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  cash  is 
stolen  and  families  are  left  without  any  resources  with  which  to  manage.  To 
advance  funds  and  deduct  in  subsequent  months  circumstances  such  as  these 
will  be  of  little  assistance.  This  is  a  necessary  expense,  and  either  the  federal 
government  will  have  to  assist,  or  the  states  will  have  to  undertake  the  burden 
alone. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  many  areas  this  may  not  be  a  significant  problem. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  bells  are  going  to  ring  in  about  1  minute 
over  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mrs.  Bruce  Benson  here  ? 

Mrs.  Benson,  we  will  be  voting  in  just  a  few  minutes.  We  will  be 
back.  We  think  we  can  be  back  here  by  11  o'clock,  so  suppose  we  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  and  we  will  hear  you  at  that  time. 

(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  resume. 
Mrs.  Benson,  please  ? 

Mrs.  Benson,  more  of  our  Senators  wanted  to  be  here  but  Senator 
Byrd  is  in  executive  session  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  marking 
up  a  bill,  and  Senator  Talmadge  is  at  another  committee  meeting. 
They  sent  their  apologies  that  they  couldn't  be  here.  In  any  event, 
we  will  make  your  statement  available  to  all  Senators. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCY  WILSON  BENSON,  PRESIDENT,  LEAGUE  OF 
WOMEN  VOTERS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
LEONARD  LESSER,  CONSULTANT;  JACK  T.  CONWAY,  PRESIDENT, 
COMMON  CAUSE;  AND  JACK  MOSKOWITZ,  CONSULTANT 

Mrs.  Benson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Conway,  on  my  right,  who  is 
going  to  testify  for  Common  Cause,  and,  on  my  left,  Leonard  Lesser, 
and  on  the  far  right  Jack  Moskowitz,  who  are  our  consultants. 

First,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  official  record  a  statement  of 
joint  endorsement  by  Common  Cause  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  for  Senate  Abraham  Ribicoff's  amendment  559  to  H.R.  1. 
To  date,  the  following  organizations  and  individuals  have  officially 
subscribed  to  that  statement :  American  Jewish  Committee,  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  United  Auto 
Workers  and  Norman  Lourie,  representing  Governor  Milton  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvania. 

These  endorsements  represent  general  support  of  the  Ribicoff  pro- 
posal. The  endorsers  are  not  limited  in  any  way  to  the  points  made 
in  the  statement ;  most  will  add  their  own  views  for  the  record. 

Second,  I  will  present  a  summary  of  the  League's  recommendations 
to  this  committee  and  the  reasons  for  them.  The  full  text  of  the 
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League's  position  has  already  been  submitted  for  the  official  hearing 
record.  Supporting  documents  and  memoranda  from  State  leagues 
will  be  submitted  prior  to  the  February  18  deadline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase,  "the  welfare  mess"  has  been  repeated  so 
often  and  by  so  many  people,  including  national  leaders,  that  many 
believe  it  is  the  poor  people  themselves  who  are  the  mess.  That  is 
not  true.  The  day-to-day  hardships  and  downright  deprivation  ex- 
perienced by  poor  people,  the  misconceptions  and  lies  affecting  people 
who  receive  assistance  or  who  need  assistance,  the  actual  shortage  of 
decent  paying  jobs,  the  myth  that  anyone  can  earn  a  decent  living 
if  only  that  person  were  willing  to  work,  and  the  injustices  and 
inequities  of  the  present  welfare  system — these  factors  constitute  the 
mess,  not  people  who  are  in  need. 

League  members  agree  that  one  way  to  begin  clearing  up  the  mess 
is  to  reform  the  welfare  system  and  increase  opportunities  so  that 
people  can  help  themselves.  The  kind  of  welfare  program  we  will 
endorse  needs  to  be  an  income-opportunity  program.  That  means  it 
must  include : 

A  Federal  system  of  minimum  income  grants  for  individuals  and 
families  for  whom  there  is  no  other  way  to  secure  a  decent  living  and 
determination  of  benefits  on  current  need,  as  under  present  law; 

Federal  supplementary  grants  for  the  working  poor ; 

Federal  standards  and  safeguards  for  individual  rights ; 

Realistic  job  training,  jobs  paying  the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
child  care  that  is  more  than  custodial,  et  cetera,  and 

Financing  in  keeping  with  the  national  wealth  including  Federal 
and  State  guarantees  against  benefit  cutbacks. 

We  realize  that  programs  of  this  scope  cost  a  lot  of  money.  We 
also  know  that  while  the  dollar  cost  of  welfare  reform  can  be  predicted 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  the  social  costs  of  no  action,  or  of  token 
action  and  token  funding,  cannot  be  measured  accurately  and  their 
consequences  may  be  irreversible. 

We  are  convinced  that  adoption  into  law  of  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment as  title  ly  of  H.R.  1  would  alleviate  many  of  the  inadequacies 
and  injustices  of  the  present  welfare  system. 

We  know  it  would  be  a  boost  upward  to  people  in  the  approximately 
14  million  households  receiving  money  income  of  less  than  $3,999. 

We  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  therefore,  to  adopt  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  and  to  report  H.R.  1,  thus  amended,  to  the  Senate 
promptly.  We  find  the  Ribicoff  amendment  superior  to  H.R.  1  as  passed 
by  the  House  last  June  for  the  following  major  reasons: 

The  league  knows,  as  you  know,  that  $2,400  annual  support  is  not 
enough  for  a  family  of  four.  Senator  Ribicoff  proposes  $3,000  as  a 
minimum  floor,  beginning  in  1973.  Members  of  the  committee  and 
league  members  know  that  $3,000  is  not  enough  for  decent  living.  This 
amount,  however,  coupled  with  supplementation  for  the  working  poor 
and  other  provisions  in  amendment  559  would  be  a  real  step  forward 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Ribicoff  proposal  has  the  further  advantage  over  H.R.  1  in  that 
it  extends  income  grants  to  individuals  and  childless  couples;  it  re- 
quires annual  adjustments  in  the  minimum  payment  so  that  the  official 
poverty  level  would  be  reached  by  1976,  and  it  requires  adjustment  for 
cost-of-living  changes. 
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The  league  supports  increasing  the  initial  minimum  grant  to  $3,000 
even  though  that  increase  would  mean  increasing  the  cost  and  the  nimi- 
ber  of  people  assisted.  We  are  aware  of  the  recent  HEW  esti- 
mates predicting  greater  cost  and  coverage  for  H.K.  1  and  amendment 
559  than  were  estimated  earlier — a  jump,  in  fact,  to  a  projected  40.3 
million  recipients  under  the  Ribicoff  proposal  in  fiscal  1973  rather 
than  the  30  million  estimated  earlier.  There  is  a  false  impression  that 
all  recipients  would  receive  either  $3,000  or  a  full  supplement  of  earn- 
ings to  the  breakeven  level  for  the  working  poor.  Supplements  for 
many  recipients,  however,  would  be  small. 

We  urge  the  higher  minimum  in  the  full  realization  that  it  would 
mean  a  significant  increase  in  the  average  tax  burden  for  four-member 
households  with  earnings  in  excess  of  $15,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tax  burden  for  four-member  households  at  the  $6,000  income  level 
would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  burden  would  remain  about  the  same 
in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  income  brackets. 

The  Ribicoff  amendment  also  protects  individuals  against  benefit 
cuts  and  we  support  this  requirement  in  amendment  559  that  States 
maintain  benefits  to  protect  individuals  against  cuts  under  current 
State  programs. 

We  also  support  requirements  for  30-percent  Federal  matching 
incentive  funds  and  Federal  assumption  of  the  total  cost  of  cash  as- 
sistance grants  over  a  5 -year  period. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  held  harmless  against  any  increased  costs 
above  those  of  calendar  year  1971,  under  standards  applicable  in  that 
year,  then  people  should  be  held  harmless  against  any  reductions.  Fis- 
cal relief  to  States  can  be  a  legitimate  means  of  protecting  our  poorest 
citizens  against  being  the  first  victims  of  State  fiscal  problems;  but 
alone,  fiscal  relief  does  not  constitute  welfare  reform  and  we  do  not 
accept  it  as  a  substitute. 

The  League  does  not  quarrel  with  the  requirement  in  H.R.  1  and 
amendment  559  that  family  members  declared  available  for  employ- 
ment must  register  for  manpower  services,  training  and  employment. 
Such  registration  could  serve  to  develop  more  accurate  information 
about  how  many  people  are  really  employable  and  what  kinds  of 
training  programs  and  support  services  people  need.  However,  we 
object  strenuously  to  administrative  practices  which  would  turn  the 
registration  requirements  into  another  bureaucratic  harassment  of 
poor  people,  or  into  a  device  for  withholding  benefits  until  registra- 
tion can  be  completed,  or  into  a  tool  for  reducing  rolls. 

In  the  area  of  work  requirements,  provisions  of  amendment  559  are 
superior  to  those  in  H.R.  1,  we  think,  in  several  respects : 

(1)  H.R.  1  would  establish  a  double  wage  standard.  The  minimum 
wage  for  people  required  to  take  private  jobs  would  be  three-quarters 
of  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  but  the  minimum  for  new  public  serv- 
ice jobs  would  be  the  full  Federal  minimum.  Such  a  double  standard 
would  promote  an  image  of  certain  jobs  being  welfare  jobs  and  would 
further  stigmatize  working  people  who  are  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. 

We  support  amendment  559  because  it  requires  full  Federal  mini- 
mum for  any  job  to  which  welfare  recipients  would  be  referred. 

Amendment  559  also  exempts  mothers  from  the  requirement  to 
work  if  suitable  child  care  is  not  available  or  is  too  remote. 
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There  are  indications  that  work  requirements  are  unnecessary  and 
disproportionately  costly  in  relation  to  results.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  the  jobs,  training  or  child 
care  facilities  for  those  in  AFDC  programs  who  want  to  work. 

An  analysis  of  New  York  State's  new  work  requirement  program 
in  Monroe  County — Eochester  area — for  the  months  of  July  through 
October  1971,  indicates  that  the  "administrative  expenses  of  $82,474 
a  month  have  far  outweighed  the  savings  of  $44,690  due  to  case 
closings,"  and  that  a  smaller  percent  of  people  were  moved  into  em- 
ployment at  this  higher  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  impracticality  and  the  high  cost  of  administer- 
ing work  requirements,  there  is  an  element  of  forced  work  in  the 
whole  idea  which  league  members  disapprove  strongly.  We  believe  it 
more  realistic  and  far  preferable  to  spend  money  to  create  new  train- 
ing programs,  additional  public  service  jobs  and  child  care  serv- 
ices, and  to  back  up  those  programs  with  genuine  work  incentives 
than  to  institute  any  program  that  would  force  people  to  work. 

Your  committee  made  it  clear  in  its  hearings  last  year  and  in  its 
special  committee  studies  this  year  that  the  work  incentives  in  H.R.  1 
are  unrealistic  and  counterproductive.  The  Eibicoff  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  income  disregard  to  40  percent  of  earnings  beyond  the  first 
$720  is  an  improvement.  And  since  the  problem  is  complex,  we  en- 
dorse the  Eibicoff  requirement  for  tests  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  various  earnings-disregard  formulas. 

The  league's  concern  about  child  care  programs  in  relation  to  a  new 
welfare  system  is  a  part  of  its  commitment  to  equal  eductaional  op- 
portunity for  all  people. 

We  support  the  legislative  requirement  in  amendment  559  that  child 
care  standards  for  services  to  public  asistance  recipients  "shall  be  no 
less  comprehensive  than  the  Federal  interagency  day  care  require- 
ments." 

Our  members  are  deeply  disturbed  about  the  potential  for  violation 
and  invasion  of  individual  rights  and  harassment  of  applicants  im- 
plicit in  H.E.  1.  The  Eibicoff  amendment  corrects  the  major  defects 
in  H.E.  1  as  to  hearing  and  appeal  rights  of  claimants. 

The  Eibicoff  amendment,  however,  does  not  correct  the  administra- 
tive maze  of  H.E.  1.  At  a  minimum,  the  league  urges  a  positive  legis- 
lative guarantee  that  people  will  not  be  shuffled  back  and  forth  between 
offices  in  the  multiheaded  welfare  structure  proposed  in  H.E.  1  and 
amendment  559. 

Having  presented  to  the  committee  the  league's  major  reasons  for 
seeking  welfare  reform  and  for  advocating  adoption  of  amendment 
559,  I  want  to  stress  another  aspect  of  this  whole  problem.  League 
members  find  it  grossly  misleading  to  promote  the  idea  that  so-called 
workf are  can  be  a  substitute  for  welfare.  It  sounds  good ;  it  is  politi- 
cally popular ;  but  the  fact  is  that  most  welfare  recipients  cannot  be 
taken  off  welfare  rolls  and  put  to  work. 

We  cannot  put  to  work  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  those  who  are 
too  young  or  are  incapable  of  work  for  physical  and  mental  reasons, 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  very  young  children 
cannot  work.  That  leaves  about  126,000  able-bodied  males,  many  of 
whom  are  now  in  training  programs,  about  75,000  mothers  who  could 
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work  if  suitable  child  care  were  available  and  about  125,000  more  who 
might  work  after  extensive  rehabilitative  and  training  services. 

That  would  still  leave  at  least  13.5  million  people  who  need  major 
cash  assistance.  Need  is  need  and  cannot  be  shunted  aside  and  we  do 
not  believe  the  Nation  should  be  duped  into  thinking  work  is  the  total 
answer.  Indeed,  no  amount  of  false  packaging  around  a  welfare  re- 
form program  will  deceive  either  the  poor  or  those  of  us  who  place 
high  priority  on  meeting  the  needs  of  America's  disadvantaged  people. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  purview  of  Federal  tax,  social 
security,  and  public  assistance  programs.  It  therefore  has  great  re- 
sponsibility which  carries  with  it  unique  opportunity  for  leadership ; 
and  leadership  is  what  the  league  asks  of  this  committee — leadership 
that  rises  above  rhetoric  about  the  necessity  for  hard  work  in  the  face 
of  millions  who  work  steadily  but  earn  little  and  in  the  face  of  high 
involuntary  unemployment;  leadership  that  will  support  enactment 
of  a  welfare  program  providing  a  decent  basic  income  for  people  who 
cannot  work  or  who  cannot  earn  enough  to  insure  adequate  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

We  believe  that  inaction  now  would  be  unconscionable.  Action  to 
adopt  new  programs  and  to  fund  them  inadequately  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax. 

Poor  people,  on  or  off  welfare,  desperately  need  a  new  national 
system  which  meets  low-income  and  low-opportunity  problems.  Our 
country  cannot  afford  not  to  afford  it.  The  high  cost  of  pennypinch- 
ing  the  poor  is  becoming  higher  and  more  obvious  today. 

The  league,  together  with  other  organizations  and  citizens  across 
the  Nation,  is  working  hard  to  build  constituent  support  for  land- 
mark welfare  reform.  We  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  ac- 
cept amendment  559  and  to  report  H.R.  1  thus  amended  to  the  Senate. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Benson,  we  have  an  estimate  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  are  having  it  carefully  checked-  The  estimate  is  that  that 
amendment  in  full  operation  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment $42  billion.  We  are  already  $38  billion  in  the  red  this  year;  that 
would  give  us — if  we  had  it  in  effect  now,  for  example — that  would  give 
us  then  a  combined  deficit  of  $80  billion. 

Now,  the  Government  revenue  is  what,  about  $200  billion;  that 
means  we  would  have  to  increase  taxes  by  about  40  percent  over  and 
above  what  people  in  this  country  are  now  paying  to  pay  the  present 
deficit,  to  balance  our  budget,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  a  sound  fiscal 
position  to  sustain  that  kind  of  progarm.  Even  if  we  are  only  just 
paying  for  what  you  are  talking  about  here,  do  you  think  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  support  another  $42  billion  of  taxes 
on  top  of  what  they  are  already  paying  ? 

Mrs.  Benson.  Well,  I  think  that  if  you  told  the  people  why  you 
were  doing  this  and  why  you  thought  it  was  necessary,  I  think  they 
would  support  it. 

But  as  to  those  figures,  we  all  know  it  is  possible  to  prove  almost 
anything  with  figures.  I  would  like  Mr.  Lesser  to  comment  on  how 
those  figures  were  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Lesser.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  think,  as  you  said,  they 
were  talking,  even  on  the  department's  figures  they  were  talking  about 
a  $40  billion  cost  in  1976. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  when  it  is  in  full  operation.  There  is  no 
point  in  voting  for  something  that  is  going  to  be  in  effect  2  or  3  years 
from  now  if  I  don't  plan  for  it  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Lesser.  But  let  me  make  one  other  point.  In  computing  the 
numbers  of  people — I  haven't  seen  the  figures ;  I  would  like  to  know, 
for  example — they  assume  that  the  benefit  under  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment will  go  up,  as  they  will,  to  the  poverty  level  by  1976  ;  but  what 
assumptions  do  they  make  as  to  raising  wages?  After  all,  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  benefited  are  people  who  are  working  but  whose 
incomes  are  inadequate.  If  wages  go  up  then  the  numbers  of  people 
who  will  benefit  will  be  less  than  if  you  assume  a  static  wage  level  but 
a  rising  benefit. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  not  seen  in  the  department's 
figures. 

If  you  assume  wages  are  going  up,  then  I  don't  think  the  numbers 
will  be  the  72  million  that  the  department  indicated,  at  least  from  what 
I  saw  in  the  newspaper  report ;  and  so  I  think  it  is  terribly  important 
to  examine  that. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  welfare  will  cost,  if  welfare 
has  to  do  the  job  and  make  up  for  all  of  the  inadequacies  of  all  of  the 
other  programs.  If  wages  are  too  low,  and  after  all,  40  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  below  the  poverty  level  are  in  families  where  the  head 
works  full  time.  Now  if  wages  are  too  low — if  we  raise  wages  this 
would  reduce  the  number.  If  we  found  jobs  for  the  people  who  want 
to  work,  this  would  reduce  the  number  and  again  the  costs  of  the  wel- 
fare system  

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  let  me  just  ask  about  one  other  thing  that 
concerns  me. 

Here  is  a  situation  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  man  was  making 
about  $200  a  month ;  he  had  his  own  little  home  which  was  very  in- 
adequate by  modern  standards.  We  certainly  don't  like  it  but  that  was 
certainly  as  good  as  his  mother  and  father  had  in  their  days.  It  didn't 
have  inside  plumbing,  didn't  have  running  water,  and  you  would  re- 
gard that  as  being  in  the  poverty  area.  You  and  I  can  agree  that  that 
$200  a  month  would  not  be  adequate  for  that  large  family  he  had,  the 
wife  having  about  one  child  a  year — they  had  10  of  them  and  seemed 
to  be  on  that  production  schedule — so  it  seemed  to  me  and  it  seemed  to 
others  that  there  ought  to  be  some  help  available  for  this  fellow. 

Now,  in  the  labor  market,  in  Louisiana,  that  is  about  the  best  that 
fellow  could  hope  to  make  with  what  little  education,  and  the  little 
motivation  he  had. 

Now,  when  he  discovered  that  he  couldn't  obtain  any  cash  pay- 
ments after  a  while  that  fellow  figfured  out  that  he  could  simply  sep- 
arate from  his  family  and  they  would  be  eligible  for  the  welfare  money 
and,  between  what  they  would  draw  in  cash  benefits  plus  food  stamps, 
they  would  have  more  income  than  they  would  have  by  him  working. 
So  they  separate  for  a  while  until  the  family  is  on  welfare  and  after 
a  while  he  goes  back  and  lives  under  the  same  roof  with  the  family. 

Now  they  are  enjoying  more  income  than  they  were  enjoying  while 
the  man  was  working.  His  alcoholic  consumption  has  increased  tre- 
mendously, by  the  way,  so  they  can  enjoy  a  major  liquor  bill  along 
with  the  benefits  that  are  being  provided  for  the  family  and  that 
fellow  hasn't  hit  a  lick  of  work  since  that  time  and  I  doubt  that  he 
will. 
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Now,  this  program  would  double  that  family  income  for  not  work- 
ing. How  are  we  going  to  get  that  fellow  to  ever  go  back  to  work? 

Now,  the  National  Welfare  Eights  Organization  will  come  here 
and  in  the  kind  of  job  this  man  can  qualify  say,  "I  am  not  going  to 
work  any  longer."  ''Hurrah,  I  am  not  going  to  wash  any  more  windows. 
Hurrah,  I  am  not  going  to  cut  anybody's  lawn.  Hurrah !" 

So  whatever  that  man  was  able  to  do,  was  qualified  for,  is  some- 
thing that  he  shouldn't  be  asked  to  do.  We  will  be  told  that  is  slave 
labor  to  ask  him  to  do  that;  but  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  pay  him 
a  very  liberal  amount. 

Under  this  amendment  you  are  supporting,  how  much  money  are 
we  going  to  pay  for  him  ? 

Mr.  MoscowiTz.  Jack  Moscowitz.  I  am  on  the  staff  of  Common 
Cause. 

On  the  initial  situation  that  you  described,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
both.  H.R.  1  and  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Ribicoff,  the 
man  that  would  be  working  and  earning  $200  a  month  with  this  large 
family  would  not,  if  this  bill  were  passed — either  one  of  these  bills 
were  passed — ^there  would  be  no  reason  for  him  to  leave  the  family 
because  he  then  would  be  eligible  because  as  a  working  poor  he  would 
then  be  covered;  he  would  then  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

The  Chairman.  Hold  on  for  just  a  moment,  now.  How  much  would 
12  people  get  under  what  you  are  asking  me  to  vote  for  ? 

I  am  not  talking  about  H.R.  1.  I  am  talking  about  the  Ribicoff 
amendment.  How  much  would  12  people  get? 

Mr.  Moscowitz.  I  would  have  to  sit  down  and  make  a  computation. 
Are  you  talking  including  his  $200  a  month  earnings  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  what  he  is  earning. 
How  much  can  he  get  without  hitting  a  lick  under  what  you  are  asking 
me  to  vote  for? 

Mr.  Moscowitz.  I  will  have  to  make  a  oomputation. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Let's  make  a  calculation  and  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  to  figure  out  how  much  he  would 
get.  He  quit  his  job  because  he  can  make  more  on  welfare  than  he  can 
make  working,  and  enjoy  a  verj^  bountiful  liquor  allowance  along 
with  it. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Of  course,  if  he  were  working  

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  he  get  if  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
is  in  full  effect? 

Mrs.  Benson.  If  he  were  working  full  time.  Senator  

The  Chairman.  I  don't  mean  working.  Let's  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  you  can't  find  him  a  job  with  sufficient  dignity,  let's  go 
along  with  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  say  the  job 
is  not  dignified  and  he  should  not  be  required  to  take  it,  how  much 
would  

Senator  Ribicoff.  If  the  Senator  would  yield,  you  are  talking  about 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  they  are  attacking  me,  that 
is  not  my  hill  so  don't  try  to  mix  up  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization proposal  with  my  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection 
to  people  working.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  them  to  work.  We  have 
got  two  different  things  going  here.  We  have  got  one  group  of  people 
on  welfare,  ajid  we  have  got  one  other  group  of  people  who  are  working 
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poor,  who  are  working  but  not  earning  enough,  to  take  them  out  of 
poverty. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  As  of  now  the  man  has  no  job  and  you  are 
telling  me  we  have  lots  of  people  unemployed  for  whom  we  cannot  find 
jobs.  Let's  presume  the  man  registers  but  we  don't  have  a  job  for  him, 
the  job  is  not  available.  He  registers  but  we  don't  have  a  job  to  give  him. 
Now  how  much  would  the  family  get,  12  people  ? 

Mr.  Lesser.  Twelve  people  ? 

The  Chairman.  Full  effect. 

Mr.  Lesser.  Well,  I  was  up  to  10,  but  a  family  of  12  people  would  get 
$5,800. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Well,  he  gets  $5,800. 

Mr.  Lesser.  If  my  calculation  is  correct  $1,000  for  each  of  the  first 
two  members  of  the  family,  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  next  three, 
$400  for  each  of  the  next  two,  plus  $300  for  each  additional. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  is  twice  as  much  income  as  the  man 
has  ever  had  in  his  life.  You  can't  get  him  to  go  to  work  because  welfare 
is  more  attractive  than  work  is  the  way  it  is  now.  When  this  bill  pays 
him  twice  as  much,  how  are  you  ever  going  to  get  him  to  go  to  work  at 
all? 

Mr.  Lesser.  Because,  Senator,  if  he  works  he  will  be  able  to  keep — 
in  other  words,  the  problem  now  has  been  that  if  an  individual  works 
and  the  wage  is  low  it  serves  to  reduce  welfare  benefits  so  he  gets  the 
same  thing  whether  he  works  or  not  and,  therefore,  people  say  that  he 
won't  work. 

Under  Senator  Eibicoff's  amendment  if  that  individual  works  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  $720  of  his  earnings  plus  40  percent  of  the  amounts 
he  earns  above  $720,  and  the  amendment  provides  for  a  study  as  to 
whether  higher  work  incentives  might  not  be  feasible. 

But  just  on  that,  if  he  earned  $2,000  he  would  keep  $720  plus — he 
would  keep  about  $1,200  of  that  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Look,  I  know  the  man  we  are  talking  about,  I  can't 
get  him  to  do  anything  on  the  side  myself.  The  man  is  not  interested 
in  working  the  way  it  is  now,  if  he  can  draw  the  amount  of  money  that 
he  is  presently  drawing  on  welfare,  with  low  benefits. 

How  do  you  propose  to  get  him  to  work  when  he  is  drawing  twice 
as  much? 

He  is  just  not  that  much  motivated  to  work. 

Mr.  Lesser.  Yes,  but  Senator  Eibicoff's  amendment  would  also  deny 
him  a  benefit  if  he  refuses  to  accept  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  he  lose.  The  family  is  getting 
$5,800  prior  to  the  time  you  could  make  a  job  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Lesser.  If  he  refuses  the  job,  as  I  recall  the  amendment,  he 
would  lose  $1,000  which  is  the  amount  of  benefit  that  would  'be  pay- 
able with  respect  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  A  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Lesser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Or  does  he  lose  just  the  last  one  place  in  the  family. 
Mr.  Lesser.  No,  he  loses— — 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  so  he  then  has  got  $4,800. 

Now  with  that  amount  of  money  he  can  live  twice  as  well  as  he  has 
ever  lived  working  for  a  living  in  his  life.  He  can  sit  there  and  stay  in- 
toxicated everyday,  day  .in  and  day  out,  which  he  seems  to  enjoy  more 
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than  he  does  working.  Why  would  he  want  to  take  a  job.  You  can't 
get  that  man  to  take  a  job  when  he  has  $2400  income  for  not  working. 

Mr.  Conway.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  if  you  center  on  this  one  in- 
dividual that  you  know  in  Louisiana,  and  don't  recognize  that  the 
problem  is  a  national  problem,  and  that  we  are  talking  about  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people,  it  is  the  system  that  has  its  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  get  to  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Conway.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  point  No.  1.  You  can't  get  that  man  to 
work  and  there  are  a  lot  of  others  like  him. 
Let's  take  point  No.  2. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Senator,  could  I  just  make  a  comment  on  that  man  you 
can't  get  to  work  no  matter  what  you  do?  There  are  a  few  people 
whom  you  can't  get  to  work  no  matter  what  you  do,  but  they  are  a 
small  minority.  All  the  exploration  and  study  we  have  done  and  all  of 
the  HEW  studies  and  statistics  indicate  that  most  people  want  to 
work.  There  are  some  of  course,  who  won't. 

The  Chairman.  Most  people  don't  want  to  work  if  they  can  make 
just  as  much  money  for  nothing.  Generally  speaking,  they  want  to 
work  because  they  need  the  income. 

Let's  take  a  second  case.  In  the  ghetto  units  today  the  families  are 
just  not  forming.  This  is  one  of  the  sociological  problems;  are  you 
people  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  because  the  present  system  disintegrates  the 
family  and  it  provides  for  the  destruction  of  the  family  and  we  are 
opposed  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  way  it  stands  right  now,  let's  say  a 
family  is  able  to  get  $4,000  for  being  on  the  welfare. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  suggest  under  the  Ribicoff  amendment  a 
family  of  four  would  get  $3,900  after  what  is  it,  3  years  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  1976. 

Senator  Bennett.  Seventy -six,  that  is  4  years,  so  it  is  pretty  close 
to  $4,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well  known  in  these  ghettos  today  that  if  a 
man  simply  declines  to  marry  the  woman,  the  Government  will  sup- 
port his  wife  and  the  children  and  he  can  live  right  there  in  the  house 
with  them.  Are  you  aware  of  that?  He  just  avoids  marriage  and  he  can 
live  right  there  in  the  house  with  them,  and  as  long  as  he  says  that 
he  is  not  giving  any  of  his  earnings  to  those  children  or  to  that  mother 
of  those  children,  they  can  get  the  full  welfare  benefit.  Are  you  aware 
of  that? 

Mrs.  Benson.  That  is  another  reason  why  we  need  good  eligibility 
standards. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  hold  on  a  minute.  In  what  respect  would 
that  amendment  you  are  supporting  change  that?  Because  as  long  as 
he  doesn't  marry  mama,  then  they  can  draw  the  full  welfare  payment, 
and  what  is  there  in  this  bill  here  or  that  Ribicoff  amendment  that 
would  change  that? 

Mr.  Lesser.  Well,  there  is  nothing — you  know.  Senator,  I  don't 
quite  know  what  you  do,  you  have,  in  other  words,  if  he — a  finding 
has  to  be  made,  and  you  have  to  have  some  reliance  on  administration, 
and  under  the  Ribicoff  amendment  as  under  H.R.  1,  there  would  be 
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Federal  administration,  rather  then  some  of  the  State  administration 
that  has  not  proved  too  satisfactory. 

If  he  has  an  income  and  if  that  income  is  demonstrated,  it  is  taken 
to  account  in  determining  

The  Chairman.  Let's  just  get  this  straight.  Under  your  amend- 
ment and  the  way  I  understand  this  H.R.  1,  the  same  thing  is  true 
there,  and  under  the  Ribicoff  amendment  the  same  thing  would  be  true. 
So  long  as  this  man  avoids  making  a  mistake  of  marriage,  the  Govern- 
ment will  support  all  of  those  children  of  his  plus  the  mother  of  those 
children  at  a  comfortable  living.  He  can  come  around  and  live  with 
them  when  he  wants  to  and  share  the  same  roof  with  them  if  he  wants 
to  and  won't  even  be  charged  rent. 

Mr.  Lesser.  Not  if  the  income  is  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  needs  of  these  people,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  know  if  you  want  to  strike  down  the 
HEW  regulation,  their  regulation  which  tells  our  own  State  agency  if 
a  man  is  living  right  there  in  that  house  and  admits  those  are  his  chil- 
dren so  long  as  he  denies  he  is  giving  them  money. 

Mr.  Lesser.  So  long  as  he  is  not  

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  full  amount  of  the  welfare  and  that  is 
just  par  for  the  course. 

Mr.  Lesser.  I  think,  if  he  in  fact  is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  giving 
income,  not  a  question  of  what  he  says,  but  what  are  the  facts,  if,  in  fact, 
his  income  does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  children,  then  it  is 
not  taken  into  account. 

The  alternative.  Senator — let  me  finish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesser.  The  alternative  is,  if  the  income  in  fact  is  not — if  no- 
body gives  the  children  money  it  is  for  the  children  to  starve ;  right  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  just  get  down  to  facts  there.  We  had  a  man- 
in-the-house  rule  that  presumed  that  that  father's  income  was  available 
to  that  family,  whether  he  was  paying  them  or  not.  We  had  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  struck  that  down  and  said  that  you  can't  assume 
that  any  of  this  income  is  available  to  those  children. 

Mr.  Lesser.  If  in  fact  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  you  can't  assume  any  of  it  unless  you  can 
prove  it. 
Mr.  Lesser.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  at  that  point  mama  and  papa  get 
more  money  by  denying  that  papa  is  paying  anything  to  the  children 
than  they  do  by  admitting  it.  The  only  people  who  have  possession  of 
the  facts  of  whether  he  is  paying  something  to  support  his  own  chil- 
dren are  the  father  and  the  mother  and  it  is  to  both  their  advantage  to 
deny  it.  So  they  are  not  going  to  tell  you  that  he  is  paying  any  money 
to  support  those  children  because  it  reduces  their  family  income  if  they 
do.  AVhy  should  they  admit  something  that  is  against  their  interest  ? 

Mr.  Lesser.  Well,  I  suppose  you  can  say  why  should  anybody,  why 
should  any  of  us,  when  we  pay  our  income  tax  admit  anything  against 
our  interest.  Some  people,  you  know  everybody,  we  all  make  admis- 
sions on  ever3i:hing  we  do,  some  of  which  are  against  our  interests  but 
we  do  it  because  it  may  be  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  stands  today  in  the  ghettos  it  is  just  not  the 
thing  to  do.  It  is  well  recognized  and  understood  you  are  a  fool  to 
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admit  you  are  paying  anything  to  support  your  children  because  it 
reduces  their  family  income  if  they  do  and,  therefore,  you  don't  admit 
it.  Now  are  you  people  aware  of  that?  That  is  what  is  happening  in 
this  country. 

Mrs.  Benson.  That  is  always  possible.  The  same  kind  of  thing  is 
always  possible  by  people  who  cheat  on  their  income  taxes.  Senator; 
but  not  everybody  who  lives  in  a  ghetto  is  out  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  not  everybody  doesn't  want  to  work. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  chosen  two  examples  of  the  most  negative 
type  possible  and  that  there  are  loads  of  people  who  would  like  to 
work,  who  would  like  to  be  on  their  own  and  like  to  be  self-sufficient 
who  don't  want  to  be  on  welfare  and  who  do  want  to  work.  We  read 
stories  about  them.  There  was  one  in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  young 
woman,  a  mother  of  several  children,  with  an  aged  mother  living  with 
her.  Suddenly  they  had  their  house  or  apartment  burned  out  and  every- 
thing they  had  with  it,  and  the  story  of  the  administrative  redtape 
back  and  forth  and  back  and  forth  as  they  tried  to  get  help  with  her 
employer,  a  department  retail  store,  helping  her  on  the  side  was  sim- 
ply extraordinary.  Here  was  somebody  who  didn't  want  to  be  on 
welfare. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  your  program  is  most  un- 
popular? It  is  with  the  people  who  live  right  next  to  those  welfare 
clients.  For  example,  I  live  out  in  the  rural  area,  which  I  do,  and  ob- 
serve my  neighbors  who  quit  their  jobs  to  go  on  the  welfare.  When 
other  people  who  have  less  income  than  I  live  right  next  door  and  find 
they  are  paying  money  to  provide  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  people 
who  are  on  welfare  than  they  are  able  to  enjoy  themselves  even  though 
they  are  working  for  their  money,  they  resent  it  to  the  soul  of  them. 
They  don't  want  to  pay  money  for  people  who  prefer  not  to  work  and 
for  people  who  are  legally  drawing  large  amounts  of  money  by  avoid- 
ing the  burdens  of  marriage,  and  by  denying  that  they  are  supporting 
their  children  because  it  is  to  their  cash  advantage  to  do  so.  That  is 
what  they  regard  as  the  welfare  mess,  and  this  program  that  you  are 
advocating  would  double  the  income  of  those  people.  Now  that  is  what 
people  find  wrong  with  the  program  now. 

How  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  regard  it  when  we  double  the 
income  of  those  people  who  ought  to  be  contributing  to  the  support 
of  their  own  children  ? 

Mrs.  Benson.  I  think  we  have  to  do  a  large-scale  education  job, 
Senator,  with  all  of  those  people  who  are  not  in  the  categories  you 
describe,  with  many  mothers,  many  individuals  who  still  do  not  earn 
enough  to  live  on,  not  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  shirk  work  and  trying 
to  get  out  of  this  and  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  somebody's  eyes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now  labor  people  come  in  here  and  say 
they  don't  want  us  to  ask  anybody  to  take  a  job  now,  just  pay  him 
the  whole  thing,  and  give  Uncle  Sam  a  break  on  this  thing  and 
don't  give  the  taxipayers  a  break  by  asking  this  guy  to  take  a  job  that 
pays  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Are  you  in  support  of  that  posi- 
tion also  ? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  So  here  we  have  got  to  support  the  whole 
thing,  and  here  all  we  are  asking  somebody  to  do  is  just  be  a  watchman, 
just  sit  there,  just  sit  and  watch  people  come  in  and  out  of  a  door,  but 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  doesn^t  pay  the  minimum  wage  you  are  in 
favor  of  that  man  drawing  100  percent  of  his  income  off  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  because  we  can't  pay  him  a  minimum  wage  for  doing 
virtually  nothing. 

Mr.  Conway.  Well,  I  don't  know  your  neighbors,  Senator,  and  I 
think  that  the  people  I  know  in  this  country  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  welfare  system  in  effect  which  has  negative  incen- 
tives, and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  support  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  who 
feel  the  time  has  come  to  change  the  welfare  system,  and  to  bring 
something  into  its  place  which  works  and  provides  positive  incentives, 
and  will  change  the  conditions  under  which  people  are  living  in  this 
country. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads,  sir,  and  this  kind  of  discussion  I  find 
offensive. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  so  do  1. 1  find  it  just  as  offensive  and  you  are 
not  supporting  President  Nixon  when  you  advocate  that  the  man 
not  take  a  jdb.  He  is  firmly  on  record  saying  the  fellow  ought  to  take 
just  any  job  so  when  you  say  he  shouldn't  take  a  job  because  it  doesn't 
pay  the  minimum  wage  you  are  not  supportnig  him. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  don't  think  he  said  just  any  joD. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  he  said  any  job.  Any  job,  he  hasn't  advocated 
that  he  go  to  work  peddling  dope,  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Conway.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  He  ought  to  take  any  lawful  job  available  to  him. 
And  you  are  testifying  and  saying  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  man 
turning  the  job  down,  he  shouldn't  be  required  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  have  6-percent  unemployment  in  the  country  now, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  registered  as  unemployed  be- 
cause they  have  been  unemployed  so  long  they  are  off  the  rolls. 

Now,  if  this  country  is  going  to  be  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  we  load  all  of  the  economic  difficulties  that  we  are  currently 
experienoing  on  the  very  poor,  then  it  is  tragic,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  around  to  the  point  where  we  can  have  an  intelligent  discussion 
about  a  new  system  of  handling  the  problems  of  poor  people  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  let's  understand  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for 
these  people  who  are  not  willing  to  take  a  job,  and  you  are  in  favor  of 
them  not  taking  a  j  ob  

Mr.  Conway.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  got  through  saying  that. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  people  not  taking  a  job.  I  am  in 
favor  of  having  j  obs  for  people  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  got  through  saying  if  you  have  a  job  a 
person  is  capable  of  doing  though  it  fails  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
that  it  may  be  you  don't  think  the  man  ought  to  be  required  to  take 
that  job  as  a  condition  df  drawing  his  welfare  money. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  just  taking  the  job  and 
paying  the  minimum  wage.  Even  if  he  takes  the  job  and  it  doesn't  pay 
a  living  wage  you  still  have  got  the  same  problem.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  still  stuck  on  the  problem  of  those  who  don't  want  to  work.  Lots 
of  people  don't  live  where  they  can  get  jobs,  where  there  are  jobs  or 
they  are  not  qualified  to  take  the  job,  even  the  lowest  kind  of  job. 
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The  Chairman.  Well  now,  let  me  just  say  this  to  you. 

Senator  Bennett.  Except  your  next  door  neighbor. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned  

Senator  Bennett.  But  they  are  different  people. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the 
taxes  to  pay  the  expense  of  more  jobs  to  put  people  to  work  doing 
something  constructive.  But  I  would  not  vote  to  let  one  person  con- 
tinue living  on  the  taxpayers  without  working.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  just  challenge  you  to  take  me  on  for  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
I  run  in  a  couple  of  years  from  now,  when  I  run  on  that  issue,  be- 
cause you  won't  find  many  people  to  vote  for  you  or  what  you  are 
supporting  when  you  are  supporting  a  program  of  people  declining 
to  work  and  living  on  taxpayers  very  comfortably.  N'or  will  the  voters 
support  a  program  where  a  man  can  decline  to  marry  the  mother  of 
his  children  and  decline  to  give  one  nickel  to  his  children  and  live 
on  the  welfare  program  at  the  same  time.  That  is  the  kind  of  program 
people  are  against. 

When  you  ask  what  they  think  welfare  reform  ought  to  be,  they 
will  just  say :  There  is  a  job,  take  it,  go  to  work  and  if  you  are  still 
not  making  enough  money.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  some- 
thing more  as  a  wage  supplement  to  poor  people  who  are  working. 

But  as  far  as  continuing  to  subsidize  illegitimacy,  continuing  to 
encourage  people  not  to  marry  the  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  their 
children,  encouraging  people  to  have  their  children  out  of  wedlock, 
and  continue  to  encourage  husbands  to  deny  who  their  own  children 
are,  that  kind  of  thing  would  still  be  in  your  program  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  my  people  think  we  ought  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  Conway.  You  make  it  ver^  difficult.  Senator,  for  people  to 
come  before  this  committee  and  testify  on  behalf  of  the  ideas  they  feel 
are  important  for  the  country  to  consider. 

TYhat  you  are  describing  are  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  that 
all  of  us  are  opposed  to,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  try  to  get 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  develop  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  And  we  think  that  when  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed a  family  assistance  plan,  it  may  have  deficiencies,  it  may  have 
parts  that  you  don't  agree  with  and  we  don't  agree  with,  but  what  we 
feel  is  that  that  ought  to  get  a  fair  shake  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ought  to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of  developing  a  new 
system  that  will  meet  the  problems  of  the  poor  people  in  this  country 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  develop  the  kind  of  economic  conditions 
where  jobs  are  possible  for  people  to  take,  and  I  think  if  we  face  things 
positively  instead  of  going  around  negatively  all  the  time  and  indict- 
ing all  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country  because  of  some  one,  two 
or  five  people  that  you  know,  I  think  it  is  tragic. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  just  say  to  you  that  I  am  citing  to  you 
what  the  problem  is  and  I  am  asking  you  how  would  it  be  any  different 
case  for  case,  how  would  it  be  any  different  under  what  you  are 
advocating  and  under  the  existing  so-called  welfare  mess  ? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  If  you  create  a  condition  in  this  country  a  system 
of  support  for  jX)or  people  who  need  support,  and  are  entitled  to  it, 
with  rules  and  regulations  that  are  fair,  and  then  parallel  that  with  a 
set  of  pro2:rams  which  are  designed  to  create  jobs  for  people  so  that 
it  is  possible  for  fath(M's  and  mothers  and  elder  children,  whatever. 
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to  be  able  to  work  and  to  support  the  family,  and  to  reward  this,  then 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  But  until  we  get 
ourselves  in  the  frame  of  mind  where  we  can  consider  these  kinds  of 
proposals  it  seems  to  me  we  are  just  worsening  an  already  bad  situa- 
tion, and  we  have  had  2-years  delay  now  and  unfortunately  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  another  year's  delay,  and  during  that  period  of 
time  people  are  suffering.  Their  benefits  are  being  cut,  the  States 
and  the  counties,  and  we  heard  them  here  earlier,  are  suffering  severe 
financial  burdens  and  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  beyond  the  five 
or  six  examples  which  are  the  worst  horror  cases  you  can  drag  up  be- 
fore the  country,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  off  the  negative  and  get 
around  to  the  point  where  we  can  consider  developing  a  system  which 
will  eliminate  the  present  difficulties. 

We  all  agree  there  are  bad  conditions  in  the  present  system  and  it 
should  be  replaced  with  something  that  is  better  and  that  is  what  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  it  seems  to  me  is  obligated  to  consider 
and  I  hope  you  get  at  that  task. 

You  promised  that  you  will  do  that  and  that  these  hearings  are 
designed  to  achieve  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  sooner  you  get  a  bill 
reported  out  so  that  the  Senate  can  act  on  it  the  better  off  the  country 
is  going  o  be. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  back  to  pages  6  and  7  of 
Mrs.  Benson's  testimony  in  which  she  takes  a  rather  strong  position 
against  any  kind  of  wor'k  program  which  has  any  teeth  in  it.  She  talks 
about  welfare  jobs  to  which  she  is  opposed,  she  says  that  the  minimum 
of  all  public  service  jobs  must  be  the  minimum  wage.  At  the  bottom 
of  page  6  she  says. 

An  analysis  of  New  York  'State's  new  work  requirement  program  in  Monroe 
County  for  the  months  of  July  through  October  1971  indicates  that  the  additional 
administrative  expenses  of  $82,474  a  month  have  far  outweighed  the  savings  of 
$44,690  due  to  case  closings. 

I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  discussion  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
implication  of  her  discussion  is  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  set  up  the  kind  of  work  that  could 
be  provided  for  people  who  cannot  earn  the  minimum  wage  even 
though  that  were  later  supplemented,  that  this  becomes  forced  work, 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to,  made  to,  say  to  people  on  welfare 
"We  expect  you  to  go  to  work."  This  is  part  of  the  problem  that  the 
chairman  faces. 

There  is  not  only  no  incentive  but  if  I  get  the  implication  of  your 
testimony,  you  don't  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  ask  peo- 
ple to  go  to  work. 

Mrs.  Benson.  No  ;  if  I  gave  that  impression,  Senator,  I  apologize. 
That  was  not  the  impression  we  wanted  to  give. 

What  we  were  trying  to  say  is  we  don't  think  there  ought  to  be 
different  classifications  of  jobs,  one  kind  or  type  of  jobs  that  paid  the 
minimum  wage  and  another  that  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
because  that  automatically  tends  to  classify  those  working.  Jobs  that 
would  receive  a  Federal  minimum  wage  would  be  good  jobs ;  those  paid 
less  than  the  minimum  would  be  classified  as  bad  jobs  or  poor  people's 
jobs  or  welfare  jobs.  We  think  this  is  a  very  bad  thing  in  a  country 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  importance  of  the  individual  and  to  establish- 
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ing  and  maintaining  a  free  society.  It  is  a  question  of  treating  people 
the  same. 

Senator  Bennett.  One  of  the  things  that  has  created  our  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  this  is  hard  to  say  but  it  is  true,  is  the  con- 
stantly rising  level  of  Federal  minimum  wage.  Every  time  you  raise  it 
you  price  a  few  more  people  out  of  the  market,  and  I  think  given  the 
present  situation,  we  would  be  far  better  oJff  to  begin  to  get  these 
people  back  in  the  market  at  a  level  of  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
and  supplement  their  wages  than  say  we  will  not  allow  anybody  to 
go  to  work  who  don't  receive  from  his  employer  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

Mrs.  Benson.  But,  Senator,  the  problem  is  some  of  those  people 
then  would  be  doing  exactly  the  same  job  and  being  paid,  let's  say, 
a  dollar  fifty  an  hour  or  a  dollar  an  hour,  and  other  people  would 
be  doing  precisely  the  same  job  and  being  paid  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

Senator  Bennett.  Isn't  that  true  in  all  American  society?  Aren't 
there  people  who  are  grocery  clerks  making  more  money  than  other 
grocery  clerks?  Aren't  there  stenographers  that  are  making  more 
money  than  other  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Not  on  jobs  covered  by  the  minimum  wage,  sir. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Making  more  but  at  least  they  are  making  a  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Conway.  The  minimum  wage  is  still  the  law. 

Senator  Bennett.  There  are  a  lot  of  agricultural  jobs  that  are  ex- 
empt from  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Conway.  These  are  jobs  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  the  pattern.  You  are  attempting  too  force 
into  the  system  a  single  pattern,  and  we  think  you  can't  begin  to  rec- 
tify this  problem  without  having  a  chance  to  start  from  a  lower  base 
and  give  these  people  jobs  on  which  they  can  earn  their  way. 

Mr.  Conway.  In  the  agricultural  sector  there  is  now  a  minimum 
wage.  It  is  lower  than  the  general  minimum  wage  but  it  progressively 
moves  up  over  a  span  of  time.  We  assume  that  would  apply  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector. 

You  see,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  whole  concept  that  the  minimum 
wage  is  a  frightening  thing  is  really  an  amazing  thing  to  me.  This  is 
something  that  has  been  practiced  in  this  country  for  decades  now  and 
systematically  the  Congress  looks  at  the  minimum  wage  and  adjusts 
it  according  to  the  increases  in  costs  of  living  and  other  factors  that 
have  changed  occasionally.  It  extends  coverage  to  jobs  not  previously 
covered  by  the  law. 

All  we  are  saying  in  effect  is  you  shouldn't  have  welfare  people 
forced  to  work  on  jobs  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  at  some  rate 
less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  do  you  care  whether  they,  if  they  get  the 
minimum  wage,  whether  it  is  part  wages  and  part  Federal  supple- 
ment? You  insist  they  have  the  minimum  wage  before  there  can  be 
any  Federal  supplement. 

Mr.  Conway.  If  you  are  going  to  supplement  the  employer  who 
doesn't  pay  the  minimum  wage  it  is  a  different  question,  and  then 
you  have  got  a  whole  equity  problem  that  is  involved. 
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Senator  Bennett.  We  are  talking  about  public  service  jobs. 

Mr.  Conway.  Public  service  jobs  if  it  is  a  combination  of  sources  of 
income  it  might  be  something  that  is  worth  looking  at.  If  the  com- 
munity, the  township  or  the  county,  can  afford  it  and  you  are  going 
to  supplement  the  fund  that  would  pay  the  individual  who  is  working 
on  a  public  service  jobs,  this  is  the  concept,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  im- 
plicit in  the  legislation  that  has  just  been  passed  last  year.  So  that  I 
can't  see  that  we  should  get  insurmountable  problems  in  trying  to  work 
out  a  new  approach  to  this  thing  if  we  get  at  the  system  and  try  to  de- 
velop something  and  then  deal  with  the  fallout  aspects  of  it,  as  specific 
problems. 

I  think  it  is  the  approach  that  is  important,  and  if  we  don't  get 
away  from  the  breakdown  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  problems 
that  are  existing  under  it,  we  will  never  get  around  to  developing  some- 
thing to  take  its  place. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  the  President  has  based  his  new  approach 
on  what  he  calls  workf  are  or  emphasis  on  work  and  our  problem  is  to 
try  to  develop  a  system  which  will  maintain  or  provide  incentives  to 
people  to  work  without  bankrupting  the  system,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
job,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  bend  some  of  these  concepts  in  order 
to  make  it  work. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  story  to  Senator  Long's  stories,  this  one  I  en- 
joyed very  much.  A  very  pleasant  man,  a  young  man,  very  wonder- 
ful personality,  working  at  a  part-time  job,  it  was  a  repetitive  job,  it 
was  part-time  but  whenever  it  came  up  he  had  it,  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
and  I  met  him  one  day  and  his  face  was  beaming.  He  said  "I  have 
got  a  new  son  bom  yesterday."  "Well,"  we  said,  "that  is  fine  and  we 
congratulate  you  and  your  wife."  "Oh,  she  isn't  my  wife.  We  can't 
afford  to  get  married." 

Now  that  is  the  other  half. 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  the  present  system. 

Senator  Bennett.  Under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Conway.  Which  we  propose  changing. 

Senator  Bennett.  How  do  you  change  it  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
people  to  do  better  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  By  not  driving  the  man  out  of  the  house,  by  not  mak- 
ing it,  by  not  giving  an  incentive  for  breaking  up  the  family.  It  seems 
to  me  

The  Chairman.  Take  the  same  case,  let's  just  look  at  that  a  second. 
Let's  assume  he  is  working,  and  he  is  making  the  minimum  wage 
which  you  would  like  to  have  him  make.  All  right  now,  if  he  doesn't 
marry  that  woman  and  if  he  doesn't  provide  support  for  that  family, 
the  Government  is  going  to  do  it. 

Now  if  he  marries  her,  and  assumes  the  obligation  of  supporting 
his  child,  then  they  don't  get  the  money.  So  that  

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  wrong,  isn't  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  strictly  in  terms  of  economics,  our  system  is 
built  on  the  theory  that  you  ought  to  try  to  structure  it  so  that  is  to  a 
person's  cash  advantage  to  do  what  society  wants  him  to  do,  and  you 
ought  to  assume  that  is  what  he  is  going  to  do.  That  is  the  whole  as- 
sumption of  the  capitalistic  system. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  I  understand  Adam  Smith's  philosophy.  He 
ought  to  make  money  doing  what  you  want  him  to  do  rather  than 
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doing  what  you  don't  want  him  to  do.  So  that  when  you  provide  this 
basically,  I  wonder,  under  this  amendment,  how  much  would  that 
woman  and  child  get  if  she  had — if  there  was  no  father  available,  and 
you  were  not  in  position  to  look  for  that  fellow  to  support  them.  How 
much  would  they  get  for  two,  $4,000  for  four,  but  how  much  for  two 
under  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Lesser.  They  would  get  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  so  they  get  the  $2,000. 

Mr.  Lesser.  But,  Senator,  if  that  man  or  father  married,  there 
would  be  an  additional  payment. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  there  would  not  be  because  he  has  a  job.  If  they 
married,  you  would  then  have  to  attribute  his  income  to  the  income 
of  the  wife  and  child.  As  long  as  he  remains  single  from  the  woman, 
there  is  no  problem.  They  get  the  $2,000. 

Mr.  Lesser.  And  the  alternative  you  are  proposing  really  is  to  keep 
benefits  insufferably  low  for  all  people  because  some  people  may  abuse 
the  system.  That  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  suggest  what  I  would  do  for  the 
working  poor.  I  would  simply  say  that  when  you  are  starting  a  new 
program  to  make  more  people  eligible  to  draw  cash  payments  from 
the  Government,  if  you  want  a  program  for  the  working  poor,  I  would 
require  that  they  would  be  exactly  that,  working,  as  well  as  poor.  If  you 
don't  have  a  job,  you  won't  qualify  for  the  program.  Of  course,  I 
would  assume  the  burden  of  providing  jobs.  I  would  rather  pay  a  man 
$2,400  to  do  something,  than  to  pay  him  $2,400  to  do  nothing. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  me  pay  with  my  tax  money,  I  would  want 
him  doing  something  rather  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Lesser.  What  would  you  do  if  they  can't  work? 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can't  work,  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
them.  Incidentally,  even  before  Abraham  Eibicoff  came  to  join  us  in 
the  Senate,  he  was  over  in  the  House  that  time,  I  led  the  charge  on  the 
Senate  side  to  make  payment  to  the  disabled  just  as  you  do  for  the 
aged  and  was  happy  to  pay  taxes  to  do  that. 

But  when  you  are  talking  about  able-bodied  people,  if  we  head 
down  this  road  where  we  are  going  to  pay  them  a  living  wage  for  not 
working,  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  a  lot  of  poorly 
motivated  to  ever  go  back  to  work. 

Mrs.  Benson.  If  we  don't  do  something  about  the  mess  of  the  present 
systems,  all  the  systems,  we  now  have,  we  are  going  to  perpetuate 
this  generation  after  generation,  because  the  children  of  these  poorly 
motivated  people  you  are  talking  about  are  going  to  end  up  being 
just  as  poorly  motivated  as  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

It  seems  to  us,  Senator,  the  problem,  as  you  know,  is  a  multif  aceted 
problem.  It  is  a  question  of  the  person  who  needs  the  job  being  in 
the  place  fo  get  the  job,  of  being  able  to  do  the  job,  of  there  being 
training  programs  to  train  him  to  be  able  to  do  those  jobs.  All  of  these 
things  need  to  work  to£:ether. 

The  young  man  that  Senator  Bennett  spoke  of,  he  had  a  part-time 
job  which  presumably  was  not  enough  to  support  his  family  were  he 
married. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  think  his  job  would  probably  pay  him  $2,000 
a  year.  It  was,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  recurring  job.  Every  time  a  certain 
situation  occurred,  he  went  to  work. 
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Mrs.  Benson.  But  with  the  proper  kind  of  guidance  and  job  train- 
ing, he  might  end  up  having  a  full-time  job.  He  would  be  prevented 
from  getting  married  just  because  he  has  a  part-time  job  and  can  get 
more  out  of  welfare  if  the  incentive  system  were  set  up  correctly. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  think  the  story  is  just  as  true  if  he  had  a  full- 
time  job.  He  was  just  smart  enough  to  realize  that  he  and  his  children, 
the  mother  of  his  children  and  the  children,  would  get  along  better, 
would  get  more  money,  if  he  did  not  marry  her,  and  she  was  apparently 
agreeable  to  it  because  that  last  baby  was  new  when  he  talked  to  us. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  just  

Senator  Bennett.  I  think  we  probably  should  figure  out  a  way  to 
bring  this  to  a  close. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Eibicoff. 

Senator  Rtbicoff.  I  alternate  between  being  encouraged  and  dis- 
couraged when  I  listen  to  all  the  colloquy  around  this  table.  One  day 
I  think  my  fellow  committeemen  are  on  the  right  road,  and  the  next 
day  I  lose  all  hope. 

Yesterday  we  had  Governor  Ogilvie  of  Illinois,  a  Republican,  who  is 
philosophically  conservative,  and  I  asked  him  the  question,  he  has 
some  900,000  people  on  welfare  in  Illinois,  950,000,  940,000,  how  many 
people  did  he  think  were  guilty  of  fraud  of  one  type  or  another.  Well, 
he  said  the  outside  limit  would  be  5  percent.  His  welfare  director 
pointed  out,  out  of  the  5  percent  would  be  some  mistakes  and  in- 
efficiency, and  the  procedures  were  wrong  but  even  looking  at  the  worst 
5  percent. 

Now  basically,  I  think,  the  examples  that  you  have  been  bombarded 
with  from  both  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  are  part  of  that  5  percent. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  don't  condone  fraud.  You  don't  condone 
cheating.  What  you  are  trying  to  say  to  the  committee  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  there  is  fraud  close  those  loopholes  or  let's  eliminate 
fraud,  but  we  are  trying  to  design  a  system  for  the  95  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  guilty  of  no  fraud  and  we  are  trying  to  be  constructive 
with  those  95  percent  of  the  people.  So  let's  not  condemn  95  percent 
of  the  people  and  hedge  this  system  around  so  that  it  will  be  unwork- 
able because  you  are  trying  to  get  5  percent  of  the  people  who  do  work, 
and  you  are  punishing  95  percent  of  the  people  who  are  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing. 

Now,  the  hypocracy  of  the  use  of  the  word  "workfare"  is  when 
you  have  got  6  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  unemployed, 
you  have  5  million  people  unemployed,  skilled,  Ph.  D.'s,  engineers,  men 
of  education  and  experience  who  can't  find  a  job,  any  kind  of  a  job.  Now 
suddenly  you  are  trying  to  force  people  uneducated,  unskilled,  inexpe- 
rienced and  give  them  the  cash  because  there  is  no  work  for  them  what- 
soever; I  can't  conceive  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  paint 
themselves  as  being  so  inhumane. 

Now,  politically,  it  is  the  popular  political  thing  to  lash  every- 
body on  welfare,  to  call  them  all  cheaters  and  no  good  and  there  is 
no  question  that  is  where  the  votes  are.  But  that  isn't  where  responsi- 
bilitv  lies,  and  I  think  this  is  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  don't  know  whether  we  will  face  it 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  Senate  of 
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the  United  States  will  face  up  to  it,  to  try  to  determine  are  you  going 
to  design  a  welfare  program. 

Now,  2,400,000  farmers,  agricultural  workers,  farmers  of  one  sort 
or  another,  are  receiving  a  subsidy.  It  is  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  $7.5  billion.  I  don't  see  one  Senator  around  this  table  who 
is  so  concerned  with  all  those  people  who  aren't  farmers  who  would 
vote  against  these  subsidy  programs  and  say  that  is  wrong.  I  think 
we  should  try  to  save  these  people — ^both  farmers  and  nonfarmers. 
But  we  pay  $7.5  billion  for  2,400,000. 

Now  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  problem  we  have  in  America  is  that 
at  least  14  million  people  are  unable  to  work.  These  are  not  the  loafers 
and  the  bums,  and  this  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  through  in 
this  committee.  These  are  not  the  people  who  won't  work.  Other  poor 
people  are  working,  at  the  most  menial,  the  lowest  types  of  jobs  that 
nobody  wants,  they  are  working  as  hard  as  they  can,  and  they  are 
bringing  home  $1,500,  $2,000  a  year  and,  we  are  saying  ""What  we  want 
to  do  is  bring  these  people  up  to  the  poverty  line."  Now  I  am  still  try- 
ing to  get  figures  that  were  floated  here  the  other  day  from  HEW  and 
they  say  they  are  running  them  through  the  computers  and  won't 
have  them  until  Thursday.  The  figures  are  high,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  51  million  of  those  people  are  people  who  work.  These  aren't 
people  on  welfare,  because  the  traditional  welfare  population  stays 
static. 

Under  the  present  program,  under  H.R.  1  and  under  my  program, 
we  are  talking  about  people  who  are  working  for  a  living,  and  some 
may  not  earn  the  poverty  level,  they  might  be  getting  $100,  $200,  or 
$250  because  you  have  an  objective  to  take  people  out  of  poverty. 

I  have  never  heard  a  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  is, 
saying  that  he  wants  people  to  remain  in  poverty.  They  are  all  for 
removing  people  out  of  poverty,  and  we  are  sayin^:  let's  do  it. 

Now  the  hypocracy  and  the  dishonesty  of  HEW  in  giving  these 
truncated  figures  is  that  they  think  that  the  American  people,  the 
Senate,  are  so  stupid  that  their  figure  of  $2,400  they  are  talking  about 
in  1973  will  still  prevail  in  1977.  I  don't  have  the  gall  to  come  before 
the  American  people  and  say  that  our  cost  of  living,  inflation  isn^ 
going  up.  I  am  trying  to  look  ahead  to  1977,  and  taking  the  statistics 
and  the  figures  and  recognizing  that  what  is  worth  $3,000  in  1971  or 
1972  is  only,  you  know  you  are  going  to  need  $3,900  in  1977,  so  I  am 
saying  to  this  committee,  let's  stop  fooling  ourselves  or  the  American 
people  and  be  honest.  HEW  is  being  dishonest  when  they  think  they 
are  going  to  hold  a  figure  of  $2,400  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  a  person 
who  can  live  on  $2,400  with  a  family  of  four  today  is  still  5  years  from 
now,  1977,  going  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  1977.  It  just  can't 
be  done.  It  just  can't  he  done. 

And  to  me  what  is  fascinating  is  this :  The  President  calls  for  non- 
partisanship,  he  calls  for  bipartisanship,  the  President  calls,  he  ex- 
pects the  Democrats  to  coordinate  and  cooperate. 

I  am  saying  right  publicly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  if 
he  is  interested  in  welfare  he  has  got  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to 
go  to  work  on  the  Republican  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  just  the  Democrats.  I  don't 
see  w'here  there  has  been  much  help  here  from  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Republican  members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
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and  let  President  Nixon  (bring  them  down  to  the  White  House  and 
talk  ito  them. 

If  President  Nixon  means  to  do  something  about  welfare,  if  he 
means  to  do  something  about  the  family  assistance  program,  let  the 
President  of  the  United  States  go  to  the  country  on  that.  He  was 
effective  last  ni^t  when  he  talked  on  Vietnam.  Let  him  go  on  national 
television  and  tell  the  people  what  the  basic  problems  are.  He  wants 
to  celebrate  1976  that  we  are  200  years  since  the  founding  of  this 
country.  I  know  of  no  greater  objective  by  1976  than  to  remove  every- 
body from  poverty  in  this  country  in  1976.  If  the  President  wants  a 
goal,  that  is  a  goal ;  that  that  is  the  same  challenge  of  every  man  who 
is  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  somebody  to  get  angry  about  people  who  aren't 
cheating,  w'ho  are  working  their  heads  off  and  not  living  as  well  as 
those  5  percent  who  are  cheating.  I  will  join  with  Senator  LfOng  in 
closing  up  every  loophole  that  he  can  think  of  to  catch  the  cheaters 
and  those  who  are  defrauding  the  Government.  All  I  am  saying  to 
Senator  Long  is  let's  give  me  a  hand  and  give  the  American  people  a 
hand  for  those  people  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  who  can't 
make  it. 

Senator  Hansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest,  as  one  of  the  lowest 
ranking  minority  members  of  this  committee,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  my  very  good  friend  from  Connecticut  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  I  have  been  down  to  the  White  House  and  I 
think  it  is  also  true  that  every  Kepublican  member  of  this  Finance 
Committee  has  been  down  there  and  the  President  has  spoken  to  us 
just  as  you  have  suggested  that  he  might. 

I  have  been  down  there  several  times  and  I  still  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause at  this  point  in  time  I  happen  to  think  that  this  Finance  Com- 
mittee, having  sat  here  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  understands  the  ramifications  of  this  so-called  welfare  reform 
bill  just  a  little  bit  better — and  I  say  with  all  due  deference  to  his  high 
office  and  the  great  guy  he  is — ^than  understood  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  happen  to  be  a  former  Governor  of  Wyoming  who  found  a  min- 
imum wage  bill  not  without  merit.  I  recommended  in  1963  that  we  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  and,  as  a  result 
partially,  I  hope,  because  of  my  appeal  to  the  State  legislature,  we 
did  increase  it. 

Later  on  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  member 
of  this  committee,  I  heard  Patrick  Moynihan,  a  person  with  whom 
I  do  not  always  agree,  say  that  if  you  are  concerned  about  poor  people, 
if  you  want  to  extend  the  opportunity  for  those  who  have  never  enjoyed 
and  known  the  satisfactions  of  working  for  something,  if  you  want  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  go  to  work,  don't  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  This  is  from  Pat  Moynihan,  and  I  think  he  has  pretty  good 
logic  for  making  that  point. 

His  contention  is  that  those  people  with  few  merchantable  skills  have 
to  start  someplace.  If  you  can  start  them  someplace  then,  he  says,  a 
good  many  of  them,  once  having  found  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
hold  a  job  as  they  might  have  suspected,  when  they  learn  how,  as  some 
do  not  now  know,  even  how  to  read  a  clock  to  tell  time,  if  they  can 
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start  out  someplace,  they  will  move  up  the  economic  ladder  and  they 
will  be  part  of  the  mainstream  of  America  and  we  have  seen  this 
happen. 

I  don't  want  any  more  than  you  do  not  want  to  see  anyone  depressed 
in  this  country.  But  I  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  some  would  have  use  believe  that  it  is,  that  all  we  have  got 
to  do  to  eliminate  poverty,  as  Milton  Friedman  once  rather  facetiously 
observed,  is  give  them  money.  It  is  really  not  quite  that  simple  because 
somebody  has  to  make  the  money  that  goes  into  the  taxes  to  make  it 
possible  to  give  somebody  else  some  money,  and  it  is  at  that  point  that 
H.R.  1  disturbs  me.  It  is  at  that  point  that  I  think  we  have  got  to 
understand  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  incentives  and  disincentives 
working,  and  if  you  make  it  possible  for  a  person  to  enjoy  the  standard 
of  li^dng  that  results  from  having  received  $3,900  at  this  level  without 
doing  anything  you  will  build  in  a  disincentive  for  a  person  alongside 
him,  the  neighbor,  to  think,  have  second  thoughts  about,  how  smart 
a  man  he  may  be  if  he  is  working  full  time,  working  hard  and  asking 


If  you  bring  that  sort  of  situation  into  being  then  there  will  be  a  dis- 
incentive for  the  person  who  has  been  working  hard  that  will  encourage 
him  to  believe  "I  am  not  quite  as  smart  as  I  thought  I  might  have  been."' 
Now  you  spoke  about,  you  are  Mr.  Lesser,  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Lesser.  Lesser. 

Senator  Haxsex.  You  spoke  about  the  probability  that  as  wages 
increased  there  would  be  fewer  people  on  welfare.  I  think  precisely  the 
exact  opposite  is  what  this  bill  contemplates,  and  for  this  reason :  If 
you  talk  about  a  poverty  line,  and  I  have  heard  no  one  speak  against 
that.  From  the  backgrounds  that  I  assume  some  of  you  have  here  today, 
is  it  your  thought  that  the  poverty  line  should  be  kept  fixed  desi:)ite 
what  happens  to  wages  and  prices  and  ever^lhing  else. 

Mr.  Lesser.  No,  each  year  the  bill  

Senator  Hansen".  All  right.  If  it  moves  up  instead  of  fewer  people 
being  on  welfare,  if  you  have  a  minimum  wage  and  require  that  every- 
one who  employs  anybody  has  to  pay  that  minimum  wage,  then  I  just 
wish  that  you  might  have  had  the  experience  I  have  had  and  that  the 
members  of  tliis  committee  have  had,  in  recognizing  what  happens  in 
this  country. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  important  people,  heads,  chairman  of  the 
board,  presidents  of  multinational  corporations,  talk  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  compete,  trying  to  compete  with  Japan,  with  West 
Germany,  with  Taiwan,  with  Hong  Kong,  anybody.  The  f aots  are  that 
the  more  we  impose  lower  limits  uj)on  industry  requiring  that  they  pay 
not  less  than  that  amount,  by  that  same  amount  we  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  American  jobs.  We  had  better  give  some  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  how  we  are  going  to  keep  people  working  in  this 
country,  because  we  have  seen  industry  in  this  country  go  out  of 
busmess. 

Last  year  I  am  told  there  were  lost  to  American  workei^  100,000  tex- 
tile jobs  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of  material  that  was  imported  into 
the  L^nited  States.  Is  that  important  to  all  of  us?  Of  course  it  is. 

But  it  is  doubly  important  to  the  poor  people.  Those  people  who 
could  qualify  for  that  kind  of  job,  and  a  big  percentage  of  them  have 
-  been  blacks.  Tliis  has  been  an  area  that  has  been  open  to  employment  for 
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some  of  the  minority  groups  because  the  job  requires  little  training  and 
they  could  do  the  job. 

And  what  happens  ?  If  we  raised  that  minimum  wage  up,  as  has  been 
reconmiended  now,  we  are  going  to  cut  oli'  another  layer,  and  we  are 
going  to  send  over  to  Japaji  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  more  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  am  worried  a;bout.  I  am  trying 
as  best  I  can  to  work  out,  along  with  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  this  committee.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee,  and  I  cert>ainly  do  have  great  respect  for 
the  very  distinguished  former  Secretary  of  HEW.  I  think  (Senator 
Kibico'ff  probably  has  as  great  an  indepth  understanding  of  these  very 
intricate  problems  as  anyone  I  know.  I  know,  too,  that  he  would  not 
do  one  thing  that  he  didn't  think  was  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
coimtry.  He  and  I  just  don't  happen  to  agree  on  what  some  of  these 
proposals  will  do. 

But  I  would  hope  that  no  one  believes  that  the  President  is  guilty 
of  any  double-talk.  That  he  is  trying  to  sell  one  bill  of  goods  to  the 
American  voter  this  year  and  another  one  to  some  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  this  committee.  That  would  be  the  same  sort  of  double- 
talk  that  Hanoi  was  engaged  in  and  that  the  President  spoke  about 
last  night. 

I  know  that  is  not  a  fact  because  I  have  been  down  to  the  White 
House,  I  have  talked  with  Robert  Finch,  I  have  talked  with  Elliott 
Richardson,  not  once  but  several  times.  I  am  going  to  support  any- 
thing I  can  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  expand  the  opportunities 
for  people  to  go  to  work,  that  will  give  them  the  satisf  action  of  know- 
ing what  it  means  to  earn  their  money,  and  be  able  to  look  their  wife 
and  their  little  children  in  face  and  say :  "Maybe  you  are  not  living 
as  well  as  we  hoped,  but  we  are  paying  for  it,  your  mother  and  I." 
I  think  this  is  a  great  satisfaction  and  I  think  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  is  needed  today  if  we  are  going  to  turn  this  situation  around  and 
give  the  kind  of  encouragement  that  I  believe  poor  people,  unemployed 
people  in  this  country  need. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  one  final  thing:  I  am  in  favor  of,  just  as 
the  chairman  is,  of  helping  poor  people,  and  disabled  people  and  blind 
people.  He  and  I  both  would  like  to  pay  them  more,  and  we  think 
they  could  be  paid  more.  We  hoped  they  could  live  better.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  what  inflation  has  done  in  eroding  away  their  pur<ihasing 
power. 

But  we  can't  help  those  people,  and  we  can't  encourage  many  people 
who  are  already  largely  overtaxed,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  assume  the 
added  responsibility  of  practically  doubling  the  number  of  people  who 
will  be  eligible  for  some  portion  of  welfare  assistance. 

Senator  Ribicoft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  questions  I  wanted 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Conway,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  you  were  involved  in 
the  poverty  program  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  correct.  I  was  its  original  Community  Action 
Director  and  I  was  Deputy  Director  of  OEO. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Today  in  the  Federal  budget  there  are  some  168 
poverty  programs  at  the  overall  cost  of  some  $31  billion. 

From  your  experience  in  the  poverty  program,  do  you  think  each 
and  every  one  of  those  168  programs  takes  people  off  poverty  ? 
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Mr.  Conway.  No  ;  I  don't  think  all  of  them  do.  I  think  some  of  them 
help  to.  I  have  worked  very  closely,  as  you  know,  Senator,  with  a 
number  of  community  organizations  in  the  few  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding my  coming  to  Common  Cause,  and  I  found  that  invariably 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  people  to  go  to  work  that  is 
what  they  wanted  to  do ;  and  most  of  the  Labor  Department-sponsored 
programs  which  were  directed  at  improving  skills  and  creating  jobs 
within  the  community  were  welcomed. 

The  difficulty,  frankly.  Senator,  is  that  as  soon  as  the  economy,  gen- 
erally, gets  in  difficulty  all  of  the  efforts  to  get  people  onto  jobs  where 
they  can  advance  and  so  on  are  jeopardized.  The  whole  National 
Alliance  of  Business  program  of  job  training  and  finding  jobs  for 
poor  people  is  immediately  jeopardized  when  the  general  level  of 
employment  is  affected  by  adverse  economic  conditions. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  critical  problem  in  this 
country  when  he  talks  about  multinational  corporations.  What  is  hap- 
pening to  our  country  and  so  to  our  economy  is  that  we  are  exporting 
our  capital  through  these  multinational  corporations  and  we  are  ex- 
porting our  technology  and  what  is  left  behind  are  unemployed  people 
and  communities  which  are  made  destitute  by  decisions  to  close  down 
factories  because  the  jobs  are,  in  effect,  being  displaced. 

That  creates  a  condition  where  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  have  been  devised  in  the  last  few  years  to  succeed,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  are  not  too  good. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  recognize  that  and  when  we  get  through  with 
the  welfare  program  and  the  subcommittee  the  chairman  has  appointed 
me  on.  International  Trade,  we  will  have  some  hearings  on  multi- 
national corporations,  but  I  want  to  go  into — more  deeply  into  why  I 
raise  this  point  with  you. 

Let's  be  realistic.  With  the  budget  deficits  being  as  they  are,  these  are 
all  costly  programs  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Sure. 

Senator  Eibicoff.  H.K.  1  and  the  Ribicoff  proposals — you  don't  tell 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  this  is  not  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money;  this  wouldn't  be  telling  the  truth.  They  are  costing  a  lot  of 
money.  I  believe  from  an  evaluation  from  my  experience  in  various 
phases  of  government  I  am  convinced  in  every  phase  of  2:ovemment 
there  are  programs  that  cost  a  lot  of  money  that  are  giving  nothing 
in  return  or  very  little  in  return. 

So  we  talk  about  priorities.  To  me  it  isn't  just  a  priority  between 
defense  spending  and  domestic  spendino^;  I  think  we  have  srot  an  obli- 
gation to  look  at  the  priorities  in  the  domestic  spending  field. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out — I  can't  get  it  out  of  HEW — we  have 
asked  over  6  months  ago — are  there  programs  in  their  168  list  which 
aren't  achieving  their  objectives  when  they  were  passed  and  which 
are  still  being  funded  that  we  could  collapse  and  take  that  money 
and  use  it  for  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  All  right.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  from  your  ex- 
jDerience,  you  have  been  in  every  phase  of  it  and  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  every  one  of  you  at  this  table ;  I  know  all  of  you  and  I 
know  how  dedicated  you  are.  You  are  practical;  you  are  idealistic; 
you  have  had  a  lot  of  experience.  Where  can  we  find  out  ? 
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Unfortunately  in  this  great  Government  of  ours,  and  Congress  has 
been  deficient  in  not  having  our  own  type  of  agency  for  evaluation, 
we  keep  on  spending  all  this  money  without  ever  finding  out  how  it 
works.  We  depend  on  the  executive  branch.  Where  can  we  find  out 
about  whether  some  of  these  programs  work  or  not,  because  my  feel- 
ing is  that  it  wouldn't  be  too  difficult  to  find  $5  or  $6  billion  out 
of  that  $31  billion  that  could  be  much  better  spent  and  get  much 
greater  results  and  take  people  out  of  poverty,  either  through  H.R.  1 
or  the  Eibicoff  amendments,  than  are  being  spent  now  supposedly  for 
poverty  and  not  taking  people  off  of  poverty. 

Where  do  we  find  that,  Mr.  Conway  ? 

Mr.  CoisrwAY.  Well,  under  the  present  set  of  conditions  you  don't 
find  it. 

Senator  Ribtcoff.  You  don't  find  it? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  Congress  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  CA^aluation,  as  I  say,  and  the  Federal 
Government  does  very,  very  little  itself. 

The  commission  that  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  whole  question 
of  technology  and  employment  a  number  of  years  ago — ^three  or  four — 
came  up  with  a  very  positive  suggestion  that  what  was  needed  in  this 
country  was  the  development  of  some  kind  of  a  system  of  social  ac- 
counts. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Conway.  Where  you  could  measure  the  pluses  and  minuses  of 
what  we  do,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  yardstick  where  you  can  eval- 
uate whether  a  program  is  working,  whether  its  objectives  are  being 
met,  whether  it  is  contributing  to  the  general  good ;  and  I  think  if  we 
could  develop  that  kind  of  a  system  of  social  accounts  where  we  could 
evaluate  what  we  are  doing,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  lot  fewer 
things  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  lot  better  things  as  a  result  of 
this  kind  of  an  approach. 

But  I  think,  really,  in  a  sense.  Senator,  this  is  what  I  was  really 
calling  for  earlier.  I  think  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  we  know 
things  are  not  working  very  well  in  this  country.  There  are  lots  of 
things  that  are  wrong.  Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  whole  system 
should  be  thrown  out  the  window.  What  we  have  to  do  is  take  a  good 
solid  look  at  why  things  are  not  working  right  and  try  to  figure  out 
better  ways  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  that  everybody  generally 
agrees  on.  And  this  is  why  I  was  so  encouraged  when  President  Nixon 
went  on  television  and  spoke  to  the  Nation  and  suggested  that  the  time 
had  come  to  look  at  this  whole  question  of  welfare  and  to  substitute  a 
new  system  of  family  assistance  and  to  recognize  there  should  be  an 
underpinning. 

Once  you  agree  to  what  that  underpinning  is,  and  we  can  argue 
about  the  levels  and  so  on,  once  you  agree  to  that  it  changes  the  dy- 
namics and  then  everything  you  begin  to  do  or  look  at  is  in  the  light  of 
how  it  contributes  to  this  system  of  getting  people  off  the  supports 
that  they  are  on  and  onto  some  kind  of  a  productivity. 

There  are  people  who  live  by  their  wits  in  any  part  of  our  country, 
in  my  small  town  or  big  city  or  any  neighborhood  and  there  are  al- 
ways going  to  be  people  who  live  by  their  wits. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  every  phase  of  the  social-economic  group  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
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Mr.  Conway.  That  is  right,  to  every  phase.  So,  as  you  say,  it  is  the 
95  percent  who  really  want  to  do  what  makes  sense  and  they  want  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  participation  in  the  overall  society  and  they  want 
to  raise  their  families  and  they  want  to  live  in  decent  conditions.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  to  be  helped  if  they  are  not  able  to  function. 

And  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that  what  we  are  doing 
now  is  loading  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  people  of  this  coimtry  the 
problems  of  the  Niation.  Because  it  is  very  easy  to  slip  from  employ- 
ment these  days  to  unemployment  and  after  you  have  exhausted  your 
unemployment  insurance  to  go  off  and  into  another  category,  and  the 
next  category  really  is  welfare,  and  then  you  go  through  la  whole 
series  of  downgrades  and  degradations  and  we  are  put  down  by  our 
system  the  way  it  operates  now ;  and  it  just  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to 
turn  the  thing  around  and  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin  and  begin 
to  see  what  we  can  do  in  this  country  to  create  jobs,  decent  jobs,  give 
the  incentives  for  people  to  go  to  work,  eliminate  the  conditions  in  all 
of  the  communities  that  pull  people  down  rather  than  lift  them  up  and 
to  try  to  get  ourselves  on  a  different  set  of  standards. 

I  have  no  truck  for  old  programs  just  because  they  were  passed 
under  Kennedy's  administration  or  Johnson's  'administration  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  do  we  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  You  get  rid  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  by  trying  to  de- 
velop something  which  is  on  target  and  then  say  fold  all  these  other 
things  into  that  program. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Let  me  ask  you  now — ^you  may  be  unhappy  with 
this  question — ^you  know  when  this  bill  first  came  up  it  was  my  sug- 
gestion that  we  ought  to  pilot  it;  we  ought  to  have  some  pilot  pro- 
grams, and  Secretary  Richardson  and  the  President  threw  up  their 
hands  in  horror ;  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is  at  that  stage  this  committee 
was  practically  unanimous  for  that. 

Senator  Williams,  who  led  the  fight  in  1970  against  this,  would 
have  gone  for  a  pilot  program  and  I  think  the  chairman  would,  and 
Senator  Bennett  and  Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Hansen — because  

The  Chairman.  Senator,  if  I  might  interrupt  you,  we  not  only 
would  have  gone  for  it  but  we  voted  to  report  it  out. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  see  what  we  had  here  was  not  to  come  in  and 
say  this  is  an  easy  problem ;  this  is  a  very  tough  thing  we  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  do. 

Mr.  Conway.  Very  difficult. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  And  I  realize  the  complexities.  When  you  con- 
sider they  pushed  it  ahead  to  July  1,  1973,  it  is  an  unalloyed  tragedy 
because  I  remember  talking  to  Senator  Williams.  We  had  many  pri- 
vate conversations  and  he  said  to  me,  "Abe,"  he  says,  "if  they  will  do 
it  on  the  pilot  basis  I  will  give  them  a  blank  check.  Whatever  they 
want,  let's  get  enough  pilots  of  the  program  to  see  how  it  works." 

Well,  I  told  the  Secretary  then  and  I  think  Senator  Long — I  don't 
know;  I  can't  talk  for  Senator  Bennett  and  Senator  Williams;  they 
are  making  a  grave  mistake  because  by  this  time  we  are  seeing  how  this 
would  work. 

Now,  this  program  is  slated  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1973.  As  a 
former  Governor,  as  a  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  a  Senator,  to  go  tell 
the  American  people  this  is  going  to  bo  an  easy  program,  T  just 
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wouldn't  be  truthful ;  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  work  this  family 
assistance  out. 

Suppose  we  had  this  program  go  into  effect  6  months  later,  J anuary 
1,  1974,  and  we  told  Secretary  Richardson,  "Now,  you  have  got  a 
year  and  a  half.  Go  out  in  this  country.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
business.  We  will  give  you  a  lot  of  money  to  pilot  this  family  assistance 
program  out  and  let's  see  how  it  works.  Come  back  here.  You  have 
plenty  of  time.  Let's  give  it  a  chance  to  see  how  it  works." 

Do  you  quail  at  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Well,  the  only  concern  I  have,  Senator,  is  that  the 
problem  has  worsened  all  the  time. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  I  know  it  has. 

Mr.  Conway.  Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon's  proposal,  2  years 
have  elapsed  and  if  you  add  another  year  and  another  year  they  dete- 
riorate at  a  rapid  rate  and  I  think  the  deterioration  that  is  going  on 
now  is  very  serious. 

Sentor  Ribicoff.  You  see,  but  what  is  worrying  me  

Mr.  Conway.  I  might  say,  incidentally.  Senator,  when  I  was  in 
OEO  we  did  do  a  pilot  family  assistance. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  did  a  pilot  on  family  assistance. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  was  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  In  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  don't  think  all  the  figures  are  in  yet. 

Mr.  Conway.  Some  of  the  figures  are  in  and  although  I  have  not 
read  it  in  detail,  it  is  quite  positive  and  there  is  some  experience  on 
what  the  effect  of  that  approach  is. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  answer  for  our  part  on  your 
proposition  as  to  whether  we  could  possibly,  at  this  stage,  have  pilot 
programs.  I  really  think  that  while  one  could  have  some  pilot  pro- 
grams in  the  meanwhile  or  simultaneously,  something  constructive 
and  positive  and  upgrading  has  got  to  be  done  right  now  about  the 
situation  in  which  the  95  percent  that  you  were  speaking  of  are  in  such 
great  need.  To  postpone  it  even  further  would  not  be  acceptable.  In 
fact  we  don't  even  think  it  should  be  postponed  until  1973. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No  ;  no ;  I  don't  think  there  is  much  question  on 
the  welfare  part;  there  are  going  to  be  corrections  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion in  many  of  the  categories.  I  think  there  probably  will  be  unanim- 
ity in  the  committee  on  many  of  the  categories  that  we  have  in  the 
welfare  part,  but  what  is  sticking  in  a  lot  of  people's  craws  is  the 
family  assistance  program. 

As  I  talk  to  my  fellow  members  here,  I  don't  question  any  of  their 
sincerity;  they  look  at  the  problems  differently  from  myself.  But  I 
think  the  thought  that  another  14  million  or  it  goes  up  to  77,  whether 
it  is  50  million,  this  is  something  that  shakes  them  to  their  very 
teeth  and  I  think  much  of  the  uncertainty  is  not  knowing  just  how  this 
is  going  to  work  and,  of  course,  it  is  going  to  be  much  more  difficult  to 
even  have  it  work  with  our  high  rate  of  unemployment  which  doubles 
the  tragedy. 

It  doubles  the  tragedy  because  in  order  for  this  to  work  you  would 
really  have  to  have  a  Nation  pretty  much  on  employment  to  have  this 
effective;  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  find  jobs  for  people.  And  it 
has  become  very  obvious  to  me  with  the  great  tragedy  we  have  that 
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as  long  as  you  ihave  got  experienced  people,  educated  people  out  of 
work,  the  employer  is  not  going  to  hire  an  inexperienced,  underedu- 
cated  person  who  doesn't  have  work  experience. 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  in  my  own  mind  how  to  be  construc- 
tive in  this ;  how  do  we  work  this  out  to  try  to  get  programs  that  are 
going  to  work,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  thoughts. 

The  chairman — ^you  know,  I  mean  he  was  awfully  rough  on  you  but 
I  don't  think  that  his  bite  is  as  bad  as  his  bark,  really,  because  I  have 
had  enough  conversations  to  know  in  many  ways  he  is  concerned 
about  

Every  once  in  a  while  he  confuses  the  people  who  are  on  welfare  and 
not  working,  and  I  know  he  wants  to  help  the  people  who  are  working ; 
but  then  he  drifts  over  from  the  welfare  people  who  are  unemployable 
and  he  takes  it  out  on  the  people  who  are  working  and  not  making 
enough  and  I  know  he  wants  to  help  those  kinds  of  people. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is  how  do  we  become  constructive 
on  this  without  going  into  another  blind  program  where  we  don't  know 
where  we  are  coming  out  on. 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  Well,  I  think  anytime  you  put  a  work  program  into 
the  welfare  system  you  have  to  deal  with  the  other  side  of  that  coin, 
which  are  the  jobs. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Conway.  And,  really,  it  is  a  travesty  to  pass  a  law  which  says,  in 
effect,  you  have  got  to  do  certain  things  in  order  to  qualify  and  if  you 
don't  you  are  not  eligible ;  and  the  main  qualification  is  that  a  person 
work  and  if  there  are  no  jobs  for  the  person  to  work  on  then  the  sys- 
tem breaks  down  before  you  even  get  started. 

^  Senator  Ribicoff.  That's  right.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  5  mil- 
lion people  unemployed  and  you  don't  have  public  service  jobs,  to  say, 
now,  "You  go  register  and  get  a  job,"  is  just  another  one  of  the  great 
frustrations  and  runarounds  that  we  continuously  impose  upon  the 
American  people  and  it  would  be  another  cruel  hoax  and  I  don't  think 
that  we  should  impose  any  more  hoaxes  on  the  American  people  or  any 
people. 

Mr.  Conway.  Well,  my  father  was  a  skilled  master  plumber  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  and  we  lived  through  7  years  of  the  most  devastating 
depression  in  my  family  and  we  were  on  welfare ;  we  ate  surplus  foods. 
Finally  he  was  successful  in  getting  a  WPA  job  and  it  took  5  years 
for  him  to  be  able  to  get  our  family  straightened  out  as  far  as  his 
ability  to  support  it. 

Now,  those  were  conditions  that  were  common  to  lots  of  people  in  the 
great  depression  during  those  years  and  we  forget  the  fact,  most  of  us 
who  are  associated  now  with  relatively  easy  existences  we  forget  that 
the  same  kind  of  conditions  actually  surround  the  lives  of  poor  people 
now  and  they  have  to  be  looked  at  with  the  same  compassion,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  we  looked  at  the  problems  of  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
population  during  the  great  depression ;  and  we  can't  impose  our  con- 
ditions and  our  standards  on  a  group  of  people  who  are  beaten  and 
down. 

We  have  got  to  figure  out  how  we  can  get  them  under  conditions 
where  they  can  change  their  life  style  and  that  takes  a  lot  of  work.  It 
isn't  simple,  I  agree  with  yoii.  Senator,  but  the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the 
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better  because  this  society  of  ours  is  sick ;  and  unless  we  get  it  healthy 
again  our  problems  are  going  to  get  worse. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  the  stalff  to  give  you  a  chart  that  I  put 
in  the  record  a  while  back  showing  the  family  status  as  provided  to  us 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  the  fathers 
of  these  children  and  the  family  categories.* 

Here  is  part  of  the  problem,  as  I  see  it.  If  you  look  down  that 
column  under  "Absent  from  Home,"  look  at  that  number,  not  mar- 
ried to  mother  454,800,  which,  in  terms  of  percentage,  is  27.9  percent 
of  our  family  caseload. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  where  that  father  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting that  family  or  even  making  a  major  contribution,  somebody — 
the  Government — should  pay  to  provide  that  mother  with  a  lawyer  and 
if  the  father  will  not  voluntarily  do  the  right  thing  by  his  own  chil- 
dren, then  litigation  should  be  instituted  to  have  him  declared  to  be 
the  father  and  to  order  him  to  support  those  children. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  very  little  is  being  done  about 
that.  But,  in  all  cases  where  the  father  has  adequate  income  that  he 
could  support  that  family,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  family  should 
not  be  on  the  welfare  rolls.  That  is  not  classified  as  fraud  by  anybody 
so  far  as  I  know ;  but  there  is  27.9,  roughly  28  percent  of  the  overall 
caseload  where  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  better  answer  to  require 
that  father  to  make  a  contribution  before  you  put  the  family  on  the 
welfare  rolls  or  at  least  while  you  have  them  on  welfare  than  you 
would  merely  to  have  the  Government  pick  up  the  whole  tab. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that,  Mrs.  Benson  ? 

Mrs.  Benson.  If  the  whole  of  the  28  percent  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing down  a  job,  which  we  don't  know,  of  course ;  if  there  were  jobs  for 
that  28  percent  or  there  were  jobs  for  which  they  could  be  trained  to 
take,  that  is  another  f  actor  in  it.  We  don't  know  either  of  those  things. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely,  considering  all  of  the  things,  that  they 
would  either  be  a;ble  to  hold  down  jobs  or  to  be  trained  for  jobs  in  many 
cases,  partly  because  of  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  we  already 
have. 

I  don't  know  or,  rather,  I  should  put  it  this  way :  I  don't  think  the 
problem  of  deserting  fathers,  illegitimacy — which  is  not  confined  to 
poor  people  in  this  country — ^should  be  made  a  condition  of  solving  this 
overall  problem  of  the  95  percent  we  are  talking  about  of  people  who 
are  in  real  need. 

It  is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  a  productive  thing,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  set  up  a  system,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  very  costly,  to  track 
down  deserting  fathers,  bring  them  back  home,  if  once  you  brought 
them  back  home  they  could  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  chil- 
dren anyway. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  deserting  fathers  here; 
we  are  talking  about  the  situation  where  the  father  is  not  married 
to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  those  situations  everything 
that  can  be  done  should  be  done  even  if  it  costs  us  as  much  to  do  it 
as  it  would  if  we  paid  a  guaranteed  income.  As  a  matter  of  social  and 
economic  justice;  it  is  not  quite  fair. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Of  course,  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  women  I  imagine 
who  have  children  and  would  not  care  to  be  married  to  that  father  


*See  p.  824. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  them  marry;  I  am  just 
saying  

Mrs.  Benson  (continuing) .  To  get  him  to  support  them. 
The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  contribute  something.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  not  fair. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Senator  Long,  if  you  track  down  all  fathers  of  ille- 
gitimate children,  whether  the  mothers  of  those  children  are  on  wel- 
fare or  not,  or  poor  or  not,  and  make  them  all  support  all  of  those 
fatherless  children;  or  if  you  track  down  all  absent- from-home- 
fathers — including  all  of  those  children  where  the  father  is  in  South 
Vietnam  and  every  other  place  we  have  ever  had  troops :  then  maybe 
we  would  have  something;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  take  the 
problem  of  nonsupporting  fathers,  deserting  fathers,  or  illegitimate 
children  and  attach  it  to  only  this  particular  problem  of  poor  people. 
The  number  of  illegitimate  children  who  have  American  fathers  in 
the  world  would  be  extraordinary,  I  would  say;  just  for  the  past  10 
years  it  would  be  extraordinary. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  take  a  look  at  page  18  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  a  question  along  that  line  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  RrBicorF.  I  would  say  earlier  in  my  career  I  was  a  judge 
and  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  prove  is  a  bastardy  action.  I  mean  that 
is  a  very  tough  action  to  prove. 

But  it  is  one  thing,  if  you  are  trying  to  get  a  father  who  is  not 
married  to  the  mother  in  a  small  town,  in  Louisiana  or  Connecticut, 
you  know,  people  know  each  other;  but  now  take  the  great  bulk  of 
the  welfare  people  are  in  New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles,  Chicago 
and  Detroit — that  would  be  a  pretty  tough  thing  to  track  down, 
wouldn't  it,  from  your  experience  in  the  social  welfare  field,  Mr. 
Lesser  ? 

Mr.  Lesser.  Yes,  and  there  are  provisions  in  current  law,  you  know, 
for  attempting  to  determine  paternity  and  to  secure  support. 

The  Chairman.  The  courts  overruled  that  by  saying  that  the  re- 
quiremeint  of  prompt  payment  bypassed  that  requirement  and  that, 
therefore,  because  you  have  to  make  a  prompt  payment  you  cannot 
investigate. 

Mr.  Lesser.  Well,  you  can  still  determine ;  the  courts  did  not  out- 
law it.  They  outlawed  denial  of  benefits  to  people  until  you  can  go 
through  a  process,  a  court  proces,  that  may  take  several  years  and 
you  can  still  institute  the  process  and  if  you  can  determine  paternity 
and  etablish  support  through  the  courts  under  State  law  you  can  then 
require  support. 

Mrs.  Benson.  I  do  think,  Senator  Long,  the  point  ought  to  be  made 
despite  the  quite  legitimate  desire  to  have  people  support  those  people 
they  are  supposed  to  support,  and  ailso  not  to  have  such  a  high  rate 
of  illegitimacy  as  we  have,  regardless  of  whether  people  are  poor  or 
not,  it  seems,  I  think,  not  excusable  to  have  the  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  and  their  mother  who  is  left  with  the  responsibility  for  rais- 
ing them  suffer  because  they  were  illegitimate  to  begin  with  or  be- 
cause the  fathers  have  deserted,  or  what  have  you. 

I  think  it  is  putting  the  onus  or  the  burden  in  the  wrong  place. 
How  you  take  care  of  that  particular  problem  is  very  difficult.  It  is 
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a  lot  more  widespread  and,  you  know,  a  lot  bigger  problem  if  you  are 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  supporting  children  or  il- 
legitimacy than  just  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  people. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  look  at  that  chart  to  which  I  referred, 
you  will  notice  that  there  is  a  column  in  that  chart  to  be  in  a  speckled 
column,  salt  and  pepper  type  thing — that  is  where  the  big  increase 
has  been  occurring  and  that  is  where  most  of  the  problem  is.  It  is 
in  that  area  where  the  father  is  absent  from  the  home. 

Now,  the  biggest  part  of  that  is  illegitimacy. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  made  an  oversight  ourselves  in 
not  making  it  to  the  mother's  advantage  to  seek  and  obtain  support 
legally,  support  for  the  children  from  the  father. 

I  did  not  reailize  that  oversight  was  in  the  law  but  it  is  there  and 
we  will  correct  it  with  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  as  it  stands  now,  let's  assume  she  obtains  $30  sup- 
port and  she  has  no  other  income;  she  obtains  $30  support  from  the 
father  that  would  all  be  deducted  from  the  welfare  check.  She  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  keep  the  additional  $30;  that  would  at  least  en- 
courage her  to  identify  the  father  and  to  proceed  against  him  to 
require  him  to  support  those  children  if  in  fact  he  is  not  doing  it. 

But  the  point  I  have  in  mind  here  is  this :  where  the  father  is  not 
married  to  the  mother  and  where  the  father  has  deserted,  which,  in 
terms  of  numbers,  is  258,000  cases  and  where  they  are  divorced  or 
separated  without  court  decree,  there  is  another  400,000  cases;  in  all 
those  cases  we  ought  to  be  requiring  support,  to  the  extent  we  can 
obtain  it,  from  the  father,  for  the  children  and  they  ought  to  be  better 
off  because  the  father  makes  that  support.  It  should  not  be  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  reduction  from  w^hat  they  could  otherwise  obtain  on  welfare. 
In  those  areas  there  are  more  than  a  million  fathers  involved.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  them,  some  of  them  living  right  there  in  the 
homes.  They  are  not  married  to  the  mother,  but  they  are  living  right 
there  in  the  home,  and  they  ought  to  be  making  a  contribution.  I  don't 
say  the  whole  million,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  as  many  as  300,000 
of  those  cases  should  either  not  be  on  the  welfare  at  all  or  else  not  on 
there  for  the  full  amount  that  they  are  drawing  because  that  father 
ought  to  be  making  a  contribution. 

If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  we  will  be  doing  everything  we 
can  in  that  area  to  make  those  fathers  make  that  contribution  and 
make  them  accept  their  responsibilities.  That  is  not  classified  as  fraud. 
It  is  just  not  classified  that  way,  but  those  people  should  not  be  on  there 
in  whole ;  they  either  shouldn't  be  on  or  else  they  should  be  on  there 
for  a  lesser  amount  because  those  fathers  ought  to  be  made  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  Lesser.  Well,  you  don't  know.  Senator,  whether  or  not  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  father  is  not  contributing.  In  other  words,  this 
doesn't  say  where  they  have  been  divorced  if  the  father  had  income 
the  mother  might  be  receiving  support  under  the  divorce  decree,  and 
yet  it  might  be  inadequate  to  take  her  off  w^elf  are.  We  don't  know  that 
there  are  no  contributions  in  these  cases  here  and  we  also  don't  know 
that  the  father  is  in  a  position. 

Certainly  I  would  assume  in  the  divorce  cases  if  the  father  was  in  a 
position  he  is  making  contribution. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  incentive  to 
seek  it  from  the  father  because  there  is  a  100-percent  reduction  in  the 
welfare  check  of  the  first  $30.  So  far  it  is  easier  to  ^et  the  welfare  money 
than  to  get  the  money  from  the  father,  but  lawyers  tell  me  it  is  not  a 
hard  case  to  win. 

I  read  an  article  recently  by  a  defense  lawyer  who  represented  that 
winning  a  case  to  have  a  man  declared  to  be  the  father  of  his  child 
is  so  easy  for  the  fellow  who  is  suing  for  the  mother  that — and  mind 
you  this  man  admits  to  prejudice — ^he  was  on  the  defendant's  side — 
that  he  is  fairly  well  convinced  that  if  the  mother  has  two  prospects 
she  could  win  the  case  against  either  one  because  a  jury  tends  to  be 
sympathetic  to  the  child  and  to  the  mother. 

Mrs.  Benson.  I  would  suppose  this  would  require  a  certain  outlay 
of  appropriations  to  pay  the  fees  of  those  lawyers.  In  addition,  the 
guidance  of  the  mothers,  many  of  whom  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  handle  the  whole  problem  by  themselves  might  add  up  to  a  con- 
siderable amount. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  do  that  and,  Mrs.  Benson,  I  don't  par- 
ticularly differ  with  you  when  you  say  it  shouldn't  be  just  those 
fathers. 

If  we  had  jurisdiction  of  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral remedy  with  regard  to  all  mothers  who  are  left,  where  the  father 
leaves  the  State  and  declines  to  make  the  payments  that  he  should 
be  making  for  the  support  of  the  children. 

I  know  on  at  least  one  occasion  a  mother  came  to  me  when  she  saw 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  as  far  as  requiring  fathers  to  pay  support  to 
their  children  who  are  on  welfare  and  said,  "Won't  you  please  make 
that  law  broad  enough  so  I  can  benefit  from  it  because  my  husband 
left.  I  am  not  on  welfare,  but  he  left  and  went  to  another  State  and  he 
is  not  doing  his  duty  under  the  law.  He  ought  to  be  making  a  contribu- 
tion," and  I  would  like  to  do  it,  frankly — extend  the  remedy  to  any 
mother. 

It  is  too  easy  to  get  around  this  country  nowadays.  A  fellow  only 
needs  to  cross  a  State  boundary  to  escape  an  obligation  to  make  a 
payment  for  the  support  of  his  children. 

Mrs.  Benson.  Of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  would  be,  really, 
to  provide  good  family  planning  and  birth  control  services^  or  agen- 
cies for  advice-giving  which  might  again  cut  down  on  the  rate  of 
illegitimacy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  we  can  agree  on,  you  see.  We  did 
report  out  a  bill  that  did  that  and  we  will  do  better  this  year.  We  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  help  provide  the  mother,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, any  help  we  can  provide  the  mothers  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Conway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  short  prepared  statement  that 
I  would  just  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  It  supports  Mrs.  Benson's 
testimony  

The  Chairman.  Fine. 

Mr.  Conway  (continuing).  And  sets  forth  very  succinctly  the  posi- 
tion of  common  cause  on  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  not  made  your 
statement  at  that  time,  Mr.  Conway.  Did  you  have  any  statement  to 
make  ? 

Mr.  Lesser.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
(Prepared  statements  of  the  previous  witnesses  follow.  Hearing 
continues  on  p.  1291.) 

Statement  by  Jack  T.  CJonway,  President,  Common  Cause 

Mr.  Ghairman,  I  am  Jack  Conway,  President  of  Common  Cause,  a  nonpartisan 
citizens'  lobbying  organization  with  a  membership  of  over  230,000. 

Common  Cause  has  continually  supported  the  concept  of  the  family  Assistance 
iPlan.  We  felt  that  President  Nixon  made  a  start  toward  reform  in  his  1969 
proposal  to  Congress : 

The  Federal  Government  would  for  the  first  time  accept  responsibility  for 
financing  a  minimum  level  of  welfare  payments. 

The  working  poor,  those  families  with  fathers  and  mothers  who  may  work 
full-time  and  still  earn  below  the  poverty  level,  would  be  covered. 
National  standards  of  eligibility  were  proposed. 

We  believed  the  President's  program  could  be  strengthened  at  several  crucial 
points :  The  income  level  was  too  low ;  the  work  requirements  were  unreasonable 
and  without  job  standards;  mothers  of  school-age  children  were  required  to 
register  for  work  and  therefore  unable  to  decide  what  is  best  for  their  families 
without  the  threat  of  loss  of  benefits ;  and  needy  couples  and  single  people  were 
not  covered.  For  more  than  two  years  we  have  been  working  hard  to  pass  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  with  these  improvements.  The  result  so  far  is  BLR.  1,  a 
totally  inadequate  bill. 

H.R.  1,  the  House-passed  bill  that  includes  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  is  now 
before  you.  Unfortunately,  it  modifies  both  the  Nixon  proposals  and  the  bill 
passed  in  1970  by  the  House  (H.R.  16311)  so  that  many  present  needy  welfare 
recipients  will  be  worse  of^. 

A  key  assurance  of  President  Nixon's  is  not  kept :  H.R.  1  does  not  require  states 
to  maintain  their  present  level  of  benefits,  including  the  lost  value  of  food 
stamps.  In  1969,  President  Nixon  assured  Americans  now  on  welfare  that :  "In 
no  cases  would  anyone's  present  level  of  benefits  be  lowered."  This  assurance  is 
not  in  H.R.  1.  Between  the  time  of  that  assurance  and  now,  over  20  states  have 
reduced  benefits.  More  states  are  likely  to  follow.  It  is  unfair  to  provide  states 
the  additional  fiscal  relief  in  H.R.  1  and  not  protect  beneficiaries  from  cuts.  This 
allows  states  to  cut  benefits  in  order  to  reap  more  fiscal  relief  at  the  expense 
of  its  poor  on  welfare. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  and  his  Administration  have  chosen  not 
to  work  for  restoration  of  their  proposal — that  states  maintain  their  present 
level  of  benefits — and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  write  it  into 
H.R.  1. 

Eligibility  standards  have  been  changed  so  that  a  family,  even  though  destitute, 
would  lose  benefits  because  of  minimal  amount  of  income  received  in  the  previous 
nine  months,  a  requirement  that  does  not  now  exist.  Hard  working  migrant  and 
seasonal  workers  will  surely  suffer  under  this  provision. 

These  two  items,  if  passed,  will  result  in  reduced  benefits  for  many  now  on 
welfare.  The  poorest  of  the  poor  and  the  most  destitute  and  defenseless  in  our 
society  will  be  dealt  a  crippling  blow.  No  one  can  foretell  the  consequences. 

H.R.  1  lalso  reduces  the  work  incentive  from  50%  in  last  session's  bill  to  one- 
third  ;  provides  no  support  for  state  supplementation ;  and,  sets  the  income  level 
too  low.  The  bill  provides  benefits  for  the  disabled,  the  blind  and  the  needy  aged 
at  the  poverty  level.  Needy  families  should  and  must  be  treated  the  same  way. 
The  work  requirement,  rather  than  being  improved  and  made  humane,  is  more 
stringent  .and  arbitrary  and  now  only  exempts  mothers  with  children  three  years 
of  age  and  under. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  Amendment,  S.  559,  to  H.R.  1,  begins  to  meet  these  defects 
in  H.R.  1.  22  Senators  and  15  governors  have  endorsed  the  Ribicoff  Amendment. 
With  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  other  organizations,  we  urge  you  to  adopt 
the  Ribicoff  Amendment.  It  assures  that  no  eligible  recipients  would  receive 
less  under  Welfare  Reform  than  he  or  she  is  now  getting.  It  also  provides  a 
minimum  $3,000  Federal  payment  level  to  a  family  of  four.  By  1976,  families 
would  receive  no  less  than  an  income  equal  to  the  poverty  level.  The  bill  also 
provides  improved  work  incentives,  streamlined  and  fair  administration,  and 
major  fiscal  relief  for  the  states.  By  1976,  all  state  costs  for  welfare  would  be 
asumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  now  at  the  crossroads.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  two-year  delay 
has  been  disastrous.  The  poor  whose  numbers  have  increased  for  the  first  time 
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in  a  decade  have  suffered.  State  fiscal  problems  have  worsened.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  an  unthinkable  additional  delay  of  a  year.  Senator  Ribicoff's 
Amendment  rejects  this  and  retains  the  originally  promised  effective  dates. 
The  Senate  should  seriously  consider  the  inequities  in  H.R.  1  and  move  quickly 
to  pass  the  Ribicoff  welfare  proposals. 

Common  Cause  and  others  are  concerned  that  the  grave  defects  in  H.R.  1 
may  not  be  cured.  Improvements  may  pass  the  Senate,  only  to  be  given  up  in 
conference.  If  there  is  no  choice  but  the  present  version  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  with  its  potential  for  hurting  people,  Common  Cause  will  actively  oppose 
passage. 


Statement  by  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  President,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States 

The  phrase  "the  welfare  mess"  has  be^  repeated  so  often  and  by  so  many 
people,  including  national  leaders,  that  many  believe  it  is  the  poor  people  them- 
selves who  are  the  "mess."  That  is  not  true.  The  day-to-day  hardships  and  dep- 
rivations of  poverty,  the  misconceptions  and  lies  affecting  people  who  receive 
assistance  or  are  poor,  the  shortage  of  decent-paying  jobs,  the  myth  that  anyone 
can  earn  a  decent  living  if  only  that  person  were  willing  to  work,  and  the  in- 
justices and  inequities  of  the  present  welfare  system — those  factors  constitute 
the  "mess" — not  the  people. 

By  first-hand  investigation  and  hard  work,  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  all  over  the  nation  have  learned  about  poverty  and  about  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  system.  Findings  led  to  a  determination  to  fight  for  a 
new  and  better  welfare  program:  a  federal  system  based  on  cash  assistance 
grants  paid  to  people  who  need  them.  We  seek  a  new  program  that  recognizes 
two  basic  needs  people  have — an  income  sufficient  for  decent  living  for  indivi- 
duals and  families  and  opportunities  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
abilities.  Adequate  income  and  realistic  opportunity — those  are  two  keys  to 
unlock  people  imprisoned  by  the  poverty  cycle. 

Such  an  income-opportunity  program  would  not  end  poverty  absolutely.  It 
would,  however,  give  a  tremendous  boost  upward  to  people  in  the  almost  fourteen 
million  households  receiving  money  income  of  less  than  $3999.^ 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way  in  recognizing  its  obligation  to  people 
in  need ;  many  of  the  poor  have  benefited  from  programs  now  in  effect.  But  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  League  supports  Senator  Ribicoff 's  amendment  to 
H.R.  1  as  a  significant  step  along  that  way.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment  and  to  report  H.R.  1  thus  amended  to  the  Senate  promptly. 

Our  support  for  welfare  reform  and  for  Amendment  559  is  based  on  our  con- 
clusions that: 

1.  The  nation's  welfare  requires  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a  federal 
guarantee  of  cash  assistance  to  no-income  and  low-income  people.  What  we  have 
now  are  the  54  separate  welfare  systems  which  breed  enormous  inequities  and 
cancel  out  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  existing  welfare  supports. 

2.  Welfare  programs  must  he  based,  on  uniforrn  national  standards  and  safe- 
guards administered  hy  the  federal  government  under  guaranteed  full  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights. 

3.  It  is  essential  to  provide  cash  grant  supplementation  to  the  ''working  poor'' — 
the  millions  of  people  who  work,  but  earn  meager  incomes  below  official  poverty 
levels. 

4.  Income  assistance  programs  must  he  closely  allied  with  opportunity-creating 
programs,  such  as  new  jobs — public  and  private,  job  training  for  new  skills  and 
for  upgrading  of  existing  skills,  and  with  child  care  and  other  counselling  and 
supportive  services.  It  is  the  lack  of  skill  and  opportunity  which,  along  with 
unequal  income  distribution,  is  the  root  cause  of  poverty  and  low  earning 
capacity. 

5.  The  United  States  can  and  must  pay  for  the  changes  needed. — ^A  nation  with 
a  trillion  dollar  Gross  National  Product  simply  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  assist 
the  approximately  thirteen  percent  of  its  people  who  cannot  work  or  who  cannot 
earn  incomes  sufficient  to  keep  them  above  the  poverty  line.  Problems  created  by 
our  failure  to  do  so  are  more  costly,  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  in  human 
terms,  than  the  cash  outlay  necessary  for  adequate  assistance.  League  members 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  reform.  For  example,  in  Connecticut,  Massachu- 


1  Current  Population  Reports.  "Consumer  Income  in  1970  and  Selected  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Characteristics  of  Households,"  Series  P-60,  No.  70,  July  27,  1971. 
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setts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania,  Leagues  have  worked  for  tax  increases 
specifically  to  help  meet  welfare  obligations.  "We  would  rather  pay  more  taxes 
than  save  money  at  the  expense  of  fellow  citizens,"'  as  one  League  put  it.  We 
are  convinced  that  if  society  invests  more  in  people — especially  in  the  future  gen> 
eration  handicapped  by  poverty — everyone  will  benefit  and  that  perhaps  the 
total  American  population  will  suffer  less  alienation,  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing— and  consequently  less  violence  and  crime. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  five  goals  and  premises  for  welfare  reform  that 
the  League  supports  the  Ribicofe  amendment,  and  for  the  reasons  that  follow.* 

MINIMUM  FEDEBAL  CASH  INCOME  GRANT 

The  League  knows,  as  you  know,  that  $2400  annual  support  is  not  enough  for 
a  family  of  four.  The  House  was  willing  to  establish  $2400  by  1974  as  a  basic 
minimum  for  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  couples.  How  could  it  fail  to  approve  more 
for  families  of  four?  Senator  Ribicoff  proposes  $3000  as  the  minimum  floor, 
beginning  in  1973.  Members  of  the  Committee  and  League  members  know  that 
$3000  is  not  enough  for  decent  living.  This  amount,  however,  coupled  with 
supplementation  for  the  working  poor  and  other  provisions  in  Amendment 
559,  would  be  a  real  step  for^vard  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Ribicoff  proposal  has  the  further  advantage  over  HR  1  in  that  it  extends 
income  grants  to  individuals  and  childless  couples,  requires  annual  adjustments 
in  the  minimum  payment  so  that  the  official  poverty  level  would  be  reached  by 
1976,  and  requires  adjustments  for  cost-of-living  changes.  HR  1  meets  none  of 
those  requirements.  Amendment  559  requires  also  that  benefit  payments  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  current  need,  rather  than  on  current  earnings  plus  earnings 
in  the  previous  three  quarters,  as  required  by  HR  1. 

The  League  supports  increasing  the  minimum  initial  grant  to  $3000  even 
though  we  realize  that  the  cost  in  fiscal  1973  ocf  the  Ribicoff  proposal  is  estimated 
at  about  $22.4  billion  compared  to  $15.0  billion  in  HR  1 — including  costs  of  child 
care,  training  and  jobs  in  both  cases.  We  realize  that  numbers  of  people  estimated 
to  become  eligible  under  family  programs  would  increase  from  approximately 
19.4  million  at  $2400,  to  about  30  million  at  $3000.-  We  realize  that  the  break-even 
levels  [the  point  at  which  no  further  federal  income  maintenance  supplement 
of  any  amount  would  be  paid]  increase  as  benefits  and  work  incentives  increase. 

We  urge  the  higher  minimum  in  the  full  realization  that  it  would  mean  a 
significant  increase  in  the  average  tax  burden  for  four-member  households  with 
earnings  in  excess  of  $15,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  burden  for  four-member 
households  at  the  $6,000  income  level  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  burden 
would  remain  about  the  same  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  income  brackets.^  But 
while  dollar  costs  of  real  reform  may  be  predicted  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
social  costs  of  no  action,  or  of  token  action  and  token  funding  alone  cannot  be 
measured  accurately,  and  their  consequences  may  be  irreversible. 

PROTECTION   TO  INDIVIDUALS  AGAINST  BENEFIT  CUTS 

The  League  supports  the  requirement  in  Amendment  559  that  states  maintain 
benefits  to  protect  individuals  against  loss  under  current  state  programs  and 
requirements  for  30%  federal  matching  incentive  funds  and  federal  assumption 
of  the  total  cost  of  cash  assistance  grants  over  a  five  year  period.  As  passed  by 
the  House,  HR  1  does  not  require  states  which  pay  higher  benefits  under  current 
law  to  maintain  those  benefits,  nor  does  it  provide  realistic  incentive  or  aid  for 
States  to  do  so.  During  the  past  year,  19  states  and  the  District  otf  Columbia  have 
reduced  benefit  payments  *  and  evidence  points  to  further  cuts  unless  federal 
guarantees  and  assistance  are  assured  against  losses  under  a  new  program. 

Th^  League  membership  is  agreed  that  full  federalization  of  the  system  of  cash 
assistance  grants  is  imperative.  We  know,  however,  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments must  continue  to  have  interim  responsibilities:  No  new  cash  assistance 
program  should  make  it  possible  for  States  to  cut  their  benefits  if  people  would 


*The  League  has  no  positions  on  the  social  insurance  and  medical  assistance  Titles  of 
H.R.  1,  and,  in  the  interests  of  time,  decided  to  comment  only  on  family  programs,  omitting 
the  adult  category  programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

2  These  comparisons  reflect  the  estimates  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
its  Committee  Print  of  July  21,  1971,  entitled  "Material  Related  to  H.R.  1 :  Welfare  Pro- 
grams for  Families,"  pp.  32  and  34-35. 

3  Edward  Moscovitch,  New  England  Economic  Review,  "Welfare  Reform  and  Income 
Supplements,"  January/February  1971,.  text  and  tables  pp.  16  and  22-23. 

4  HEW  News,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  release,  January  15,  1972. 
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receive  any  less  under  a  Federal  grant  than  under  the  joint  Federal-State 
programs. 

If  states  are  to  be  "held  harmless"  against  any  increased  costs  above  those 
of  calendar  year  1971  (under  standards  applicable  in  that  year),  then  people 
should  be  "held  harmless"  against  any  reductions.  Present  provisions  of  HR  1 
reward  the  states  who  have  made  the  least  effort  to  help  low-income  people  and 
provide  the  least  help  for  states  that  have  done  the  best  job  of  relating  assistance 
to  need.  That  is  obviously  wrong — ^and  politically  unwise. 

To  protect  against  future  benefit  cuts  to  welfare  recipients,  the  League  sup- 
ports an  amendment  to  HR  1,  such  as  that  submitted  last  December  by  Senator 
Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.)  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  (H.R.  10947)— but  only  if 
such  an  amendment  is  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  welfare  reform  bill.  Any 
fiscal  relief  for  states  in  the  interim  until  the  effective  date  of  new  welfare 
legislation  must  be  contingent  upon  state  maintenance  of  benefit  payments  at 
the  higher  of  two  payments  levels — January  1971  or  June  30,  1971.  Fiscal  relief 
to  states  can  be  a  legitimate  means  of  protecting  our  poorest  citizens  against 
being  the  first  victims  of  state  fiscal  problems ;  alone,  fiscal  relief  does  not 
constitute  welfare  reform,  and  we  will  not  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  people- 
oriented  programs. 

EEGISTRATION  AND  WORK  REQUIREMENT 

Registration  requirement. — The  League  does  not  quarrel  with  the  requirements 
in  HR  1  and  Amendment  559  that  family  members  declared  available  for  em- 
ployment must  register  for  manpower  services,  training,  and  employment.  Such 
registration  could  sei*ve  to  develop  more  accurate  information  about  how  many 
people  are  really  employable,  and  what  kinds  of  training  programs  and  support 
services  people  need.  We  do  object  strenuously,  however,  to  administrative 
practices  which  would  turn  the  registration  requirement  into  another  bureau- 
cratic harassment  of  poor  people,  or  into  a  device  for  withholding  benefits  until 
registration  can  be  completed,  or  into  a  tool  for  reducing  rolls. 

Work  requirement. — Provisions  of  Amendment  559  are  superior  to  those  in 
HR  1  in  several  respects,  among  which  are : 

1.  HR  1  would  establish  a  double-wage  standard.  The  minimum  wage  for 
people  required  to  take  private  jobs  would  be  three-quarters  of  the  federal 
minimum  wage,  but  the  minimum  for  new  public  service  jobs  would  be  the  full 
federal  minimum.  Such  a  double  standard  would  promote  an  image  of  certain 
jobs  being  "welfare"  jabs  and  w^ould  further  stigmatize  working  people  who  are 
receiving  public  assistance.  The  League,  therefore,  considers  essential  that  part 
of  the  Ribieoff  amendment  which  requires  payment  at  least  of  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  in  all  jobs  to  which  welfare  recipients  would  be  referred. 

2.  After  1974,  HR  1  would  require  mothers  with  children  under  three  to 
register  for  training  and  employment.  Amendment  559  fixes  the  age  limit  at  six. 

3.  HR  1  would  not  exempt  mothers  from  the  work  requirement  in  the  absence 
of  suitable  day  care.  Amendment  559  specifically  exempts  from  "availability"  for 
jobs  those  whose  presence  in  the  home  is  required  "because  of  the  unavailability 
or  remoteness  of  suitable  day  care  services."  ^ 

There  are  indications  that  work  requirements  are  unnecessary  and  dispro- 
portionately costly  in  relation  to  results.  Evidence  in  the  Auerbach  study  of 
1970  indicates  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  the  jobs,  training,  or  child 
care  facilities  for  those  in  AFDC  programs  who  want  to  ivork.^ 

An  analysis  of  New  York  State's  new  work  requirement  program  in  Monroe 
County  ( Rochester  area )  for  the  months  of  July  through  October  1971  indicates 
that  the  "additional  administrative  expenses  of  $82,474  a  month  have  far  out- 
weighed the  savings  of  $44,690  due  to  case  closings."  The  i)ercentages  of  cases 
closed  as  a  result  of  employment  during  the  same  months  in  1970  and  1971 
were  33  percent  and  22  percent  respectively  in  the  home  relief  category ;  40  per- 
cent and  34  percent  respectively  in  AFDC  programs.^ 


5  Senator  Abraham  Ribieoff,  Amendment  559,  October  29.  1971,  Section  2111(b)  (5).  p.  5. 

^  Senate  Finance  Committee  Print,  material  related  to  H.R.  1  :  Work  and  Training  Provi- 
sions, July  23,  1971.  pp.  77-81.  Also  reported  in  Falling  Down  on  the  Job  :  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Disadvantaged,  prepared  by  The  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Und<^r  Law,  Sarah  Carey,  and  the  National  Urban  Coalition.  June  1971, 
pp.  49-59. 

The  New  Welfare  Work  Legislation  in  New  York  State  :  A  Study  and  Evaluation  in 
Monroe  County,  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Rochester  Metropolitan  Area  and 
the  Center  for  Community  Issues  Research,  December  1971,  pp.  16-17. 
8  IMd,  p.  15. 
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In  addition  to  the  impracticality  and  thie  high  cost  of  administering  work 
requirements,  there  is  an  element  of  "forced"  work  in  the  whole  idea,  which 
League  members  disapprove  strongly.  We  believe  it  more  realistic  and  far  prefer- 
able to  spend  money  to  create  new  training  programs,  additional  public  service 
jobs  and  child  care  services,  and  to  back  up  those  programs  with  genuine  work 
incentives  than  to  risk  any  program  that  would  force  people  to  work. 

WORK  INCENTIVE 

The  "blue  book"  Finance  Committee  report  of  1971  ^  and  independent  studies  " 
indicate  that  the  work  incentives  in  HR  1  are  unrealistic  and  counter-productive. 
In  HR  1  the  income  disregard  after  the  first  $720  in  earnings  amounts  to  33  per- 
cent of  each  dollar  earned.  Amendment  559  would  increase  to  40  percent  the  earn- 
ings allowed  without  benefit  reductions — an  improvement  because  working  people 
would  have  larger  total  incomes. 

The  League  finds  the  50  percent  income  disregard  proposed  by  Governor 
Francis  Sargent  more  practical  than  either  of  the  above,  but  we  shall  accept 
the  Ribicoff  proposal,  which  is  coupled  with  a  requirement  ithat  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  conduct  tests  of  various  earnings  disregard  formulas  and  report  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1974. 

CHILD  CARE 

The  League's  concern  about  child  care  programs  in  relation  to  a  new  welfare 
system  is  a  part  of  its  commitment  to  equal  educational  opporttunity  for  all 
people.  We  support  the  legislative  requirement  in  Amendment  559  that  child  care 
standards  for  services  to  public  assistance  recipients  "shall  be  no  less  compre- 
hensive than  ithe  Federal  interagency  day  care  requirements  as  promulgated  on 
September  23,  1968. 

HR  1  leaves  determination  of  standards  up  to  the  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  Labor — an  unsatisfactory  plan.  The  increased  au- 
thorization to  $1.5  billion  for  child  care  programs  in  Amendment  559  is  a  more 
realistic  reflection  of  need  relative  to  the  numbers  of  parents  who  want  to  work. 

INDrV'IDUAL  RIGHTS 

League  members  are  deeply  disturbed  about  the  potential  for  violation  and 
invasion  of  individual  rights,  and  harassment  of  applicants  implicit  in  HR  1. 
The  Ribicoff  amendment  corrects  the  major  defects  in  HR  1  as  to  hearing  and 
appeal  rights  of  claimants.  For  example,  it  would  continue  welfare  payments 
while  hearings  and  appeals  are  underway,  require  submission  of  written  opinions 
detailing  complaints,  require  hearings  examiners  to  meet  the  same  standards 
applicable  in  other  federal  programs,  and  would  provide  claimants  the  right  to 
counsel  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  Ribicoff  amendment,  however,  does  not  correct  the  administrative  maze 
of  HR  1.  At  a  minimum,  the  League  urges  a  positive  legislative  guarantiee  that 
people  will  not  be  shuffled  back  and  forth  between  oflSces  in  the  multi-headed 
welfare  structure  that  includes  the  HEW  Social  Security  Administration  for 
the  aged  blind,  and  disabled,  the  Department  of  Labor  for  employable  family 
members  (OFF  Program),  the  FAP  Administration  in  HEW  for  unemployable 
family  recipients  (FAP),  and  a  variety  of  state  supportive  service  agencies. 

Having  presented  to  the  Committee  the  League's  major  reasons  for  seeking 
welfare  reform  and  for  advocating  adoption  of  Amendment  559,  I  would  do 
less  than  justice  to  the  thousands  of  League  members  if  I  were  to  conclude 
this  statement  at  this  point.  I  have  an  obligation  to  let  you  know  that  League 
members  find  it  grossly  misleading  to  promote  the  idea  that  so-called  "work- 
fare"  can  be  a  substitute  for  welfare.  Most  welfare  recipients  cannot  be 
taken  off  welfare  rolls  and  put  to  work.  The  7.5  million  children  in  public 
assistance  families  cannot  be  put  to  work ;  the  3.8  million  adults  who  are  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  cannot  earn  adequate  incomes.  Among  the  adults  in  AFDC 


9  Committee  on  Finance,  material  related  to  H.R.  1  :  Work  and  Training  Provisions, 
July  23.  1971.  pp.  20-39. 

10  Edward  Moscovitch.  op.  cit.,  pp.  12-13  ;  Jodie  T.  Allen,  "A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on 
the  Way  to  Reform,"  October  15,  1971 — working  paper  No.  30-14  for  the  Urban  Institute, 
not  yet  published ;  Alice  Rivlin,  Washington  Post,  "Conflicting  Objectives  Hobble  the 
Attack  on  Poverty,"  July  31,  1971,  Editorial  page. 

11  Ribicoff,  op.  cit..  Section  2134,  p.  31. 
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programs,  approximately  126,006  males  are  considered  employable  and  many 
of  them  are  now  in  training  programs.  Of  the  2.5  million  AFDC  mothers,  about 
500,000  work  or  are  in  training  now ;  about  750,000  could  work  if  child  care 
were  available:  another  125,000  might  work  after  extensive  rehabilitative  and 
training  services.  About  one  million,  however,  are  considered  unemployable 
because  of  responsibilities  for  very  young  children,  or  because  of  physical  or 
mental  incapacities.^ 

In  a  word,  if  there  were  adequate  child  care,  job  training,  medical  and 
rehabilitative  services  and  jobs,  it  looks  as  though  about  950,000  more  AFDC 
recipients  might  be  able  to  work.  That  would  still  leave  at  least  13.5  million 
people  who  need  major  cash  assistance !  Need  is  need  and  cannot  be  shunted 
aside,  and  the  nation  should  not  be  duped  into  thinking  work  is  the  total 
answer.  Indeed,  no  amount  of  false  packaging  around  a  welfare  reform  program 
will  deceive  the  poor  or  those  of  us  who  place  high  priority  on  meeting  the  needs 
of  America's  disadvantaged  people. 

The  League  supports  welfare  reform  because  of  our  members'  realistic  concern 
about  people  and  their  quality  of  life.  And  what  ice  understand  by  quality  of  life 
is  not  just  an  advertising  slogan  or  a  phrase  in  a  political  campaign.  Quality  of 
life  is  created  in  down-to-earth,  day  to  day  opportunities  and  experiences  that 
determine  whether  life  is  hopeful  or  desi)erate,  constructive  or  destructive,  par- 
ticipative or  alienated.  It  follows,  then,  that  legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
public  assistance  for  a  society's  most  disadvantaged  people  must  be  developed  out 
of  realistic  understanding  of  individual  needs  and  must  be  rooted  in  genuine 
concern. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  purview  of  federal  tax,  Social  Security,  and 
public  assistance  programs.  It  therefore  has  great  responsibility  which  carries 
with  it  unique  opportunity  for  leadership.  And  leadership  is  what  the  League 
asks  of  this  Committee  : 

Leadership  that  rises  above  empty  rhetoric  about  the  necessity  for  hard 
work  in  the  face  of  millions  who  work  steadily  but  earn  little,  and  in  the 
face  of  high  involuntary  unemployment ; 

Leadership  that  recognizes  it  is  wrong  to  make  poor  people  the  scape- 
goats for  frustrations  caused  by  rapidly  changing  social  i>attems  or  escalat- 
ing costs  of  living ; 

Leadership  that  will  support  enactment  of  a  welfare  program  providing 
a  decent  basic  income  for  people  who  cannot  work  or  who  cannot  earn  enough 
to  insure  adequate  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

Inaction  now  would  be  unconscionable ;  action  to  adopt  new  programs  and  to 
fund  them  inadequately  would  be  a  cruel  hoax. 

Poor  people — on  or  off  welfare — desi)er,ately  need  a  new  national  system 
which  meets  low-income  and  low-opportunity  problems.  But  not  just  poor  people. 
America  needs  it.  And  America  can  afford  it.  More  than  that,  our  country  cannot 
afford  not  to  afford  it.  The  high  cost  of  penny  pinching  the  poor  is  becoming 
higher  and  more  obvious  every  day. 

The  League,  together  with  other  organizations  and  citizens  across  the  nation, 
is  working  hard  to  build  constituent  support  for  landmark  welfare  reform.  We 
urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  accept  Amendment  559  and  to  report 
HR  1  thus  amended  to  the  Senate. 


Statement  of  the  League  of  Womex  Voters  of  South  Dakota 

A  CASE  IX  POIXT  FROM  SOUTH  DAKOTA  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  XEED  FOR  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  RIBICOFF  AMEXDMEXT  TO  H.R.  1 

A  Statement  to  47th  Session  of  South  Dakota  Legislature  by  interested  citizens 
from  South  Dakota. 

^^Inequity  between  standard  for  the  adult  and  children's  payments." 

"Equal  treatment  before  the  law  requires  that  standards  on  which  public 
assistance  payments  are  based  be  uniform  for  all  recipients." 

Forty-sixth  Session  of  S.  D.  Legislature  funded  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  full  standard,  except  ADC  at  90%,  with  the  communication  of  their 


„^  HEW.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Welfare  :  Mvths  Versus  Facts.  Fall,  1971  ; 
HEW  News.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Bulletin  B-39,  January  16,  1971. 
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desire  that  ADC  not  be  raised  unless  and  until  adult  grants  are  certain  to  be 
maintained  at  full  amount  of  standard. 

This  made  it  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  return  to 
State  General  Funds  some  $364,643  (from  a  special  appropriation  of  one  million 
requested  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  meet  emergency  rises  in  number 
of  recipients  in  last  quarter  of  fiscal  1971).  Refunding  unavoidable  because  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  '72  projected  not  adequate  to  maintain  standard  for  reason- 
able portion  of  ensuing  year.  (Administrative  cos-t  and  time  involved  to  "turn 
case  load"  decisive  factor  here. ) 

PRESENT  FROBLEM — FEBRUARY  1972 

Dramatic  rise  in  caseload  has  failed  to  materialize. 

l\inding  for  fiscal  '72  (half  through  fiscal  year)  now  projected  to  be  adequate 
to  accommodate  raises  in  grants  in  some  areas — ^approximately  $700,000. 

Desire  is  to  raise  ADC  to  full  one  hundred  per  cent  standard :  Estimated  cost : 
$319,855. 

Dilemma  :  Out  of  compliance  on  rental  standard.  To  bring  into  compliance 
(Helps  only  those  at  top  of  allowance)  : 

Estimated  Co^ :  $46,688 

Total    366,543 

How  to  use  remaining  $333,500  : 

Raising  standard  across  the  board  too  costly. 

Raising  utility  allowance  helps  only  one-half  OAA ;  3  out  of  10  ADC. 
Raising  all  other  household  helps  only  one-half  disabled ;  two-thirds  ADC  ; 


8  out  of  10  OA. 
"Tooling  up"  for : 

Raise  ADC  to  100%  of  standard  $819,  855 

Compliance  in  housing  allowance  (only  applies  to  top  rental  costs 

i.e.  $100  to  $110)   46,688 

Housing  allowance  or  increasing  utility  allowance   245,  548 

Appropriation  for  1973  still  to  be  established — 


If  present  legislative  session  learned  of  the  $700,000  projected  unexpended 
funds,  they  would  by  pass  preference,  withhold  appropriation  of  adequate  fund- 
ing for  '73  to  meet  needs  of  all  facets  of  the  participants. 


Statement  in  Support  of  Amendment  No.  559  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  northfield,  minnesota 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Northfield,  Minnesota  vigorously  supports 
welfare  reform  as  proposed  in  Amendment  No.  559  to  H.R.  1 :  "The  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1971".  Our  support  of  the  amendment  is  based  upon 
the  following  needs :  there  are  many  persons  not  eligible  for  public  assistance 
under  the  current  categorical  assistance  programs,  who,  in  our  judgment,  are 
entitled  to  receive  an  income  "adequate  to  sustain  a  decent  level  of  life" ;  there 
is  a  need  for  a  greater  uniformity  of  treatment  of  recipients  than  under  the 
current  Federal-State  public  assistance  programs. 

We  illustrate  these  needs  by  our  local  conditions.  In  Rice  County,  Minnesota 
(of  which  Northfield  is  a  city)  each  township  administers  its  own  program  of 
general  relief.  General  relief  provides  support  to  families  and  individuals  in 
emergency  situations,  gives  supplemental  income  to  the  working  poor  when 
this  income  is  not  adequate  to  support  the  family,  or  to  unemployed  persons 
who  are  not  eligible  for  any  other  programs.  Thus,  general  relief  covers  those 
not  included  in  any  of  the  categorical  aid  programs  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  matching  state  and  county  money. 

General  relief  in  Rice  County  is  provided  by  local  township  funds.  No  state 
aid  is  involved,  no  state  standards  apply,  and  there  are  no  case  workers,  no 
supervision,  no  special  services  (such  as  counselling  or  family  planning).  Usually 
aid  is  in  the  form  of  a  food  voucher  to  be  used  at  a  designated  grocery  store, 
occasionally  aid  for  rent,  medical  bills,  etc.  Aid  varies  greatly  and  is  decided  in 
each  individual  case. 

The  system  results  in  many  inequities.  Township  boards  often  refuse  to 
recognize  needs,  or  if  they  recognize  a  need,  many  fail  to  provide  relief  for 
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inequitable  reasons.  There  is  little  consistency  in  administration  of  relief  among 
the  different  townships  within  the  county.  The  lack  of  supportive  services  such 
as  counselling  often  results  in  greater  need  for  financial  assistance.  Most  people 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  65  needing  medical  care  do  not  fit  into  the  county 
relief  and  must  go  to  the  townships,  which  often  cannot  pay  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  reiterate  our  confidence  that  passage  of 
Amendment  No.  559  to  H.R.  1  could  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  covered 
by  current  categorical  assistance  programs  and  could  result  in  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients. 


League  of  Women  Voters  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  26, 1972. 

Re  H.R.  1  RibicofC  amendment. 
Tom  Vail, 

Chief  Counsel,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Boston  endorses  the  Ribicoff 
Amendment  to  H.R.  1  as  a  necessary  step  in  welfare  reform.  Features  of  the 
Amendment,  such  as  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  clause  and  relief  for  single 
adults  and  childless  couples  will  provide  more  adequate  relief  for  those  in  need. 
Most  important,  the  timetable  for  full  Federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs  by 
1976  provides  necessary  fiscal  relief  for  the  states  and  orderly  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  welfare  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Saris, 

President, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Boston. 


Statement  by  Janice  T.  Warren,  Welfare  Chairman,  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Ohio 

None  of  Ohio's  many  problems  is  as  basic  to  all  the  others  as  the  problem  with 
which  your  committee  now  grapples.  On  no  other  issue  is  our  statewide  mem- 
bership so  clearly  united  as  on  the  urgency  of  eliminating  poverty  and  its  per- 
vasively destructive  effects  on  all  of  us.  Our  state,  like  most  others,  has  been 
unable  to  marshall  its  considerable  resources  toward  this  end.  Ohio  has  never 
provided  its  eligible  recipients  of  Public  Assistance  the  level  of  subsistence  estab- 
lished by  state  law  to  be  the  least  possible  required  for  health  and  decency.  Our 
meager  efforts,  predictably,  have  been  visibly  ineffective,  have  therefore  been 
deemed  extravagantly  expensive  and  have  invited  a  chronic  fear  of  taxpayers' 
wrath  among  our  public  officials.  Not  so  visible,  apparently,  is  the  tragic  pace  at 
which  we  have  allowed  the  problems  caused  by  our  neglect  to  outstrip  our  ability 
to  deal  with  them. 

the  real  culprit 

In  the  course  of  a  long,  sustained  and  frustrating  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the 
time-honored  custom  of  blaming  the  victims  of  public  negligence  for  the  results 
of  neglect.  League  members  in  Ohio  have  come  to  view  the  present  federal/ state/ 
local  welfare  mish-mash  as  the  real  culprit.  When  the  general  economy  is 
healthy,  it  is  a  disaster  for  the  poor ;  when  the  general  economy  is  unhealthy,  as 
now,  it  is  a  disaster  for  nearly  everyone.  There  is  plain  evidence  in  Ohio  that  this 
system  guarantees  just  about  everything  it  was  ostensibly  intended  to  prevent : 
family  disintegration,  personal  indignity,  social  isolation  of  the  poor,  a  costly 
bureaucracy  never  quite  able  to  cross  its  sea  of  paperwork  into  the  mythical 
realm  of  serious  rehabilitative  service.  Ohio  has  313,786  dependent  children 
cared  for  by  120,600  adults ;  the  AFDC  program  was  intended  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  these  families. 

We  have  already,  in  our  wisdom,  chased  thousands  of  fathers  from  their 
families  and  are  now,  in  our  righteousness,  proclaiming  legislatively  that  we  are 
morally  affronted  and  financially  gypped  by  mothers  who  wish  to  remain  at 
home  to  care  for  their  children.  Ohio's  eighty-eight  counties  operate  eighty-eight 
welfare  systems  which  regularly  grind  out  more  human  tragedies  than  their 
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overworked,  underfunded,  complexity  ridden  social  services,  courts  and  receiv- 
ing institutions  can  handle. 

We  are  convinced  that  blaming  the  victims  of  this  system,  far  from  being 
rational,  is  not  as  politically  necessary  as  generally  assumed  by  lawmakers  at 
all  levels  of  government.  We  have  testified  at  virtually  every  welfare-related 
hearing  held  in  Ohio  over  several  years,  including  many  at  the  county  level ; 
we  have  yet  to  hear  much  noise  from  those  on  whose  purported  behalf  punitive 
legislation  is  introduced.  At  a  recent  Cuyahoga  County  Commissioners'  hearing 
in  Cleveland,  the  testimonial  score  was  30  to  0  in  favor  of  a  renewed  or  increased 
welfare  levy.  Everyone  present  at  that  well-advertised  public  hearing  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  no  possible  local  effort  could  render  the  present  system 
effective  in  the  face  of  the  county's  deepening  crisis :  one  of  every  five  persons 
in  Cuyahoga  County  are  now  on  welfare ;  the  projection  for  next  year  is  one  in 
four.  There  was  one  other  point  of  unanimity  :  the  imperative  of  realistic,  humane 
federalization.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  in  Ohio's  leading  county  in  terms 
of  local  tax  support  of  welfare. 

WHAT  DO  WE  EEAIXY  WANT? 

So  far,  the  record  of  state  and  federal  legislators  in  dealing  with  the  "Welfare 
Mess"  indicates  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  confused  by  everything  but 
the  facts.  Surely  the  facts  are  in ;  you  have  a  clear  picture  of  how  many  are  in 
need,  how  much  they  need,  how  many  jobs  are  needed  for  those  who  can  work, 
how  many  day  care,  training  and  job  slots  can  realistically  be  made  available. 
Facing  these  facts,  if  your  deliberations  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  you  must 
hedge  on  the  real  needs  you  will  essentially  be  concluding  that  this  nation  is  not 
willing  to  provide  decently  and  fairly  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves 
within  our  economic  system.  It  would  then  be  the  better  part  of  honesty  to  stop 
talking  about  welfare  altogether  and  revert  to  reliance  on  private  charity.  It 
should  be  remembered,  though,  that  our  halfway  measures  have  pretty  well 
made  Lady  Bountiful  into  an  anachronism.  Advocacy,  by  task  force,  coalition, 
commission  and  White  House  Conferences  has  supplanted  errands  of  mercy. 

Americans  have  traditionally  considered  themselves  to  be  great  champions  of 
the  underdog.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  our  legislators  look  upon  their  con- 
stituents as  a  people  who  simply  insist  upon  having  plenty  of  underdogs  around. 
Just  as  a  hungry  person  will  steal  bread  to  avoid  starving,  a  person  who  cannot 
both  pay  the  rent  and  feed  his  children  should  be  expected  at  least  to  lie  awake 
nights  figuring  a  way  out.  If  an  illegal  ploy  presents  itself,  is  tried,  and  succeeds 
so  well  that  the  result  is  affluence,  we  call  it  a  success  model ;  if  it  fails  and  the 
perpetrator  is  caught,  we  call  him  immoral  and  a  cheater  of  the  public  weal. 

THE   CHALLENGE   IS  YOURS 

We  in  Ohio  have  a  healthy  respect  for  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  As  we  see  it,  your  job  is  to  lay  to  rest  for  all  time  the  unholy 
alliance  of  costly  neglect  and  mistaken  images  of  the  needy  people  of  this  country. 
H.R.  1  falls  far  short  of  being  a  vehicle  for  this  task.  Add  the  Ribicoff  amendments 
and  you  have  a  good  chance  of  taking  a  giant  step  tow^ard  sanity.  Take  the  stride 
firmly  enough  to  bring  along  the  magic  number  of  senators  and  by  1976  we  may  be 
able  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  a  nation  which  has  finally  blossomed  into 
responsible  maturity. 


Statement  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massachusetts,  Submitted  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Lynch,  President;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle,  Welfare 
Chairman 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massachusetts  would  like  to  speak  to  three 
aspects  of  the  welfare  reform  legislation,  H.R.  1,  and  how  these  issues  relate  to 
our  state. 

Massachusetts  is  the  third  highest  state  in  our  country  in  cost-of-living.  The 
1970  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  lower  level  of  consumption  for  a  renting  family 
of  four  in  metropolitan  Boston  revealed  that  food  and  shelter  alone  cost  $3632. 
The  Boston  Gas  Company  prices  have  increased  11%  in  the  last  year.  Obviously, 
the  proposed  minimum  basic  grant  of  $2400  for  a  family  of  four  in  H.R.  1  is 
inadequate  for  our  state.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  basic  grant  be  increased  at 
least  to  $3000,  that  state  supplementation  be  required  to  insure  that  recipients 
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will  not  receive  less  than  they  now  do,  and  that  there  be  a  requirement  for  basic 
grants  to  reflect  regional  cost-of-living  differences. 

Last  year,  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Massachusetts 
was  43%  of  the  total  state  budget.  After  deducting  reimbursements  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  welfare  budget  was  still  almost  20%  of  the  state  budget. 
This  year  the  total  welfare  budget  requested  is  $912  million  of  a  state  budget  of 
$2.17  billion.  No  new  taxes  are  likely.  Massachusetts  needs  relief  from  its  fiscal 
crisis.  Cutting  back  on  grant  levels  will  bring  recipients  to  less  than  subsistence 
amounts  and  to  more  sickness  and  disability.  The  Massachusetts  League  believes 
that  the  federal  government  bears  a  major  fiscal  responsibility  for  welfare.  We 
urge  you  to  support  reimbursements  not  only  of  the  basic  grant  but  at  least  30% 
of  a  required  state  supplementation.  Without  partial  federal  reimbursement  of 
a  state  supplement,  Massachusetts  will  gain  little  or  no  fiscal  relief. 

Massachusetts'  rate  of  unemployment  has  been  consistently  higher  than  the 
national  average  for  two  years  and  almost  double  the  national  average  in  our 
large  cities.  Partial  explanation  for  this  unemployment  is  that  major  industries 
have  moved  out  of  the  state  and  that  the  federal  aero-space  cut-back  in  funds 
hit  Massachusetts  hard.  Solutions  to  these  economic  conditions  are  not  immediate 
or  clear-cut. 

Since  October,  employable  recipients  of  our  General  Relief  category  have 
been  required  to  pick  up  their  checks  at  the  nearest  Division  of  Employment  Se- 
curity office.  Of  the  original  9,016  recipients  who  reported  to  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  only  220  obtained  jobs  in  a  two-month  period.  Of  those 
over  55  years  of  age,  only  %  of  1%  obtained  jobs.  "Workfare",  for  those  few 
who  are  employable,  will  not  be  a  permanent  solution  to  our  welfare  crisis 
without  substantial  education,  job  training  and  retraining  for  jobs  which  pay 
wages  that  yield  enough  money  for  independence.  "Workfare"  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful until  the  basic  economic  crisis  is  over. 

The  vast  majority  of  recipients  are  not  employable.  To  protect  these  citizens 
from  starvation,  illness  and  crime,  and  to  protect  our  state  from  an  intolerable 
fiscal  burden,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massachusetts  urges  that  the 
federal  government  be  responsible  for  an  adequate  minimum  grant  and  for 
partial  payment  of  state  supplementations  to  that  grant. 


League  of  Women  Voters  of  Columbia,  S.C., 

West  ColumUa,  S.C.,  Felruarij  16, 1912. 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

(Attention  Tom  Vail,  Chief  Counsel) . 

I  am  requesting  that  this  letter  and  enclosed  statements  be  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
official  hearing  record  on  HR  1. 

Welfare  Reform  is  needed  now  and  Senator  Ribicoff's  amendment  would  elim- 
inate many  deficiencies  in  the  HR  1  bill.  Even  though  South  Carolina  is  one  of 
the  few  states  whose  recipients  would  receive  more  under  HR  1,  I  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  legislator  to  vote  for  at  least  poverty  level  assistance.  Everyone  in 
this  rich  country  should  be  guaranteed  that  right.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
then  I  must  insist  that  you  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary  that  means  less  than 
poor. 

Every  state  has  their  own  definition  of  poor.  South  Carolina  has  theirs  and  like 
the  United  States  does  not  guarantee  to  aid  those  incapable  of  reaching  that  level. 
South  Carolina,  however,  has  guaranteed  52%  of  need  in  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  category. 

I  suggest  that  South  Carolina  along  with  the  United  States  of  America  will 
reap  what  it  sows.  We've  helped  others  in  need :  Farmers,  airlines,  railroads,  air- 
planes, banks,  loans,  oil  depletion  allowances  and  other  deductible  items  for  the 
rich,  (even  a  few  areas  for  middle  class)  VA  and  FHA  loans,  college  grants, 
research,  small  business  loans,  bankruptcy  declaration,  etc.  Can  we  do  less  for 
citizens  who  have  needed  it  most? 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  concern  for  welfare  in  this 
hearing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bonnie  Cimino, 
Welfare  Chairman. 
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I'm  gonna  get  me  some  of  dat  Welfare.  Me  and  my  fourteen  kids  is  gonna  mosey 
on  down  to  dat  welfare  place  in  my  brand  new  1972  pink  stationwagon  Caddy, 
pick  up  a  check  and  enough  stamps  to  keep  me  in  booze  a  while. 

What's  this  man  on  my  new  pink  AM  and  FM  radio  talken  'bout?  So  he's 
South  Carolina's  Welfare  bossman.  Hmm.  Says  Welfare  aint  setten  in  a  rocker 
all  day.  Says  it  aint  full  a  people  that  is  unwilling  to  work,  but  just  can't  Aw, 
what's  he  know.  What's  this  he's  tryen  to  tell  me  now?  Most  mothers  is  either 
worken,  looken  for  work  or  jest  can't.  Now  what's  the  use  a  goin  on  Welfare 
if  en  ya  can't  get  'nough  to  live  on.  That  jest  don't  make  no  sense.  I  jest  gonna  see 
fur  myself. 

What  kind  a  place  they  got  here?  I  been  waiten  past  a  hour  and  I  ain't  seen 
no  money,  no  person  and  no  chair  neither.  Here  we  go  with  more  questions,  more 
writen,  more  paper,  more  questions  and  no  money.  Now  she's  talken  money.  OK. 

How  much  you  say  I  get  for  rent  $40?  Why  I  gonna  have  to  move  to  one  of  dem 
shacks  and  be  lucky  if  the  toilet's  a  worken — on  the  inside.  Ten  dollars  for 
utilities,  why  I  need  more  than  that  ta  pay  for  the  water  I  wash  our  socks  in 
and  how  am  I  supposed  to  keep  warm  this  winter?  Medicine  is  50  cents !  Why  I 
spent  more  en  that  on  aspirins  tryen  to  get  Tommy's  fever  down  last  cold  spell 
we  had  here.  Household  needs  is  75  cents,  80  cents  for  my  child  in  school,  a 
couple  dollars  for  insurance,  $9.75  for  clothes,  and  $24.40  for  food  for  each  per- 
son. And  that  is  goin  to  last  me  a  whole  month  you  say. 

What  do  ya  mean,  I  don't  get  it  all?  All  what?  Did  you  ever  try  and  live  on 
$200  a  month  with  three  growin  children?  How  can  ya  keep  em  in  school  if 
they's  cold,  tired,  hungry  and  just  plain  'shamed  of  how  they  look?  Lord,  I  hope 
they  do  better  en  I  did.  Never  did  learn  ta  read  en  write,  never  had  the  chance. 
Pardon  me  mam.  What?  I  gets  half.  HALF?  What  the  heck  kind  of  Welfare  is 
that  ?  This  ain't  no  hand  out  lady ;  this  is  stupid !  You'd  have  to  be  desperate 
to  come  here.  This  aint  gonna  help  nobody.  This  is  just  slow  death  lady  slow 
death.  There  ought  ta  be  a  law  against  it!  It  jest  aint  decent  to  have  to  live 
that  low. 

If  a  doctor  says  I  got  to  have  a  pint  of  blood  to  live  and  you  only  can  give  me 
half — well,  it's  killen  slow.  That's  all  it  is,  jest  killen  slow. 
Yea,  I'll  go  on  Welfare  Ain't  got  no  place  to  go. 


WELFARE  FACTS 

Poverty  level  is  just  under  $4,000  a  year  or  about  $330  a  month  for  a  family  of 
four. 

South  Carolina  says  a  family  of  four  only  needs  $2,400  a  year  or  about  $200 
a  month. 

South  Carolina  only  pays  52%  (or  a  maximum  of  $104  for  a  family  of  four 
or  about  $1,200  a  year)  of  what  it  says  is  needed  for  existence. 

A  two-year-old  survey  showed  that  only  4.8%  of  welfare  mothers  were  not 
working,  had  no  employment  barrier  and  were  not  seeking  work.  It  showed  that 
21.5  percent  of  these  welfare  mothers  were  needed  in  the  home  fulltime  for 
various  reasons,  28.6  percent  were  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  holding 
a  job,  14.4  per  cent  had  no  marketable  skill.  The  survey  also  showed  that  21.7  per 
cent  of  these  mothers  were  working  either  full  or  part  time  but  not  making 
enough  to  care  for  their  dependent  children  and  another  7  per  cent  were  seeking 
employment  but  could  find  none. 

Only  two  per  cent  of  South  Carolinians  in  the  job  market  age  bracket  are  on 
welfare.  Most  people  receiving  welfare  are  over  65,  blind,  totally- and  permanently 
disabled  or  unable  to  support  dependent  children  on  little  or  no  income  without^ 
public  assistance.  In  South  Carolina,  the  average  old  age  assistance  monthly  ^ 
check  is  $50.56 ;  the  ceiling  is  $80.  The  state  ranks  50th  in  payments  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  average  check  to  the  needy  blind  is  $66.50,  and  the  ceiling  is  $95 ;  here 
South  Carolina  ranks  49th,  The  average  monthly  payment  to  the  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  is  $56.25  with  a  ceiling  of  $80,  and  South  Carolina  ranks 
48th  in  this  category.  The  average  payment  per  dependent  child  is  $19,68  with  no 
ceiling,  and  the  state  ranks  49th,  The  average  payment  in  General  Assistance,  a 
state  program  for  temporarily  disabled,  is  $38.59  with  a  maximum  of  $40  a  month 
and  that  gives  South  Carolina  a  ranking  of  39th. 

There  is  no  welfare  available  for  those  in  need  who  are  able-bodied  men,  single, 
pregnant  women,  unemployed  or  children  of  fathers  unemployed. 
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In  order  to  receive  old  age  assistance,  you  must  will  property  and  iK)ssessions 
to  the  State  Welfare  Department  so  that  it  can  replace  money  spent  on 
recipient ! 


Statement  by  Mks.  Elizabeth  Davey,  Membee  of  the  Board  of  Dieectoes, 
League  of  Womex  Yotees  of  Michigan 

This  statement  concerning  H.R.  1  will  deal  primarily  with  Michigan  problems 
and  concerns.  In  Michigan  we  have  -±2  local  leagues,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  4,700  women.  Several  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  League 
study  item  on  welfare,  our  state  league  undertook  a  study  of  public  assistance 
and  related  social  service  programs  in  our  state,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
active  in  supporting  state  legislation  and  administrative  rulings  that  we  felt 
were  needed  to  help  poor  people  financially  and  that  would  also  assist  them  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

Michigan,  in  comparison  with  many  other  states,  has  done  rather  well  in  pro- 
viding both  income  and  services  for  poor  people,  especially  in  the  past  three 
years.  However,  we  still  do  not  consider  the  current  standard  of  payment  for  any 
assistance  program  in  Michigan  adequate  in  relation  to  living  costs,  nor  do  we 
feel  services  are  comprehensive  enough  or  that  they  reach  all  those  who  need 
them. 

The  total  budget  for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services  for  1971-72, 
when  federal  funds  are  included,  equals  almost  half  the  state's  general  fund 
budget. 

Ihe  state's  share  of  this  budget  will  take  approximately  259c  of  the  general 
fund.  Many  people  do  not  understand  that  only  about  half  this  amount  is  paid 
out  in  grants  to  people,  and  that  it  takes  another  30 9r  to  finance  the  Medical 
Assistance  program.  Even  fewer  realize  the  number  and  scope  of  the  programs 
that  fall  into  the  remaining  209^:  of  the  departmental  budget. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  convince  the  state  legislature  that  grants 
to  people  should  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  that  in  times  of  economic 
recession  or  during  strikes  in  great  industries  more  people  than  ever  need 
financial  assistance,  and  that  certain  services  are  vital  to  people  if  they  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  become  self-supporting.  Legislators  resist  these  ideas  when  faced 
with  a  departmental  budget  that  will  increase  this  year  over  last  by  509c,  and 
which  will  nearly  double  the  1969-70  appropriation.^ 

The  League  wants  federalization  of  public  assistance  programs.  In  Michigan, 
however,  we  are  well  aware  that  even  if  H.R.  1  is  approved  by  Congress,  our 
efforts  at  the  state  level  on  behalf  of  poor  people  will  not  be  made  easier.  As  the 
bill  reads  at  present  (as  passed  by  the  House,  June  1971).  public  assistance 
recipients  in  Michigan  would  suffer  greatly  unless  the  state  supplements  the 
federal  grants  at  least  to  the  January  1971  level,  plus  the  value  of  lost  food 
stamp  benefits.  Under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  which  encom- 
passes some  709c  of  the  entire  public  assistance  caseload  in  the  state,  the  Janu- 
ary 1971  payment  standard  was  8305  i>er  month  for  a  family  of  four,  plus  a  food 
stamp  benefit  of  S48  per  month.  Using  the  proposed  standard  in  H.R.  1  of  8200 
per  month,  such  a  family  would  require  state  supplementation  of  8153  per  month. 
We  hope  the  state  legislature  would  be  willing  to  appropriate  these  funds,  but 
we  have  no  guarantee  they  would  do  so. 

Michigan  very  probably  would  save  money  under  H.R.  1  in  its  present  form, 
even  with  the  supplementation  of  grants.  How  much  would  be  saved  is  not 
clear,  bec-ause  several  of  the  details  in  H.R.  1  make  the  future  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. For  example,  less  restrictive  eligibility  requirements  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 
and  Aid  to  the  Disabled  than  our  state  currently  uses  are  expected  to  increase 
the  caseloads  in  those  programs  substantially,  but  exact  numbers  cannot  be 
forecast. 

Considerations  must  also  be  given  to  the  eventual  inclusion  in  State  supple- 
mentation of  the  working  poor,  which  we  find  one  of  the  most  appealing  parts 
of  H.R.  1.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  state  would  permit  a  dift'erent  payment 
standard  for  these  families  than  for  other  families  already  included  in  the  public 
assistance  program.  Apparently  supplementation  of  the  federal  grants  to  the 
working  poor  would  come  entirely  from  state  funds,  however. 

The  method  of  payment  for  day  care  costs  under  H.R.  1  could  work  against 
either  the  family  or  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  both.  Currently,  day  care  for  all 


^  See  l)ackground  materials  .-ittaclied. 
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public  assistance  recipients  and  for  many  other  low-income  families  is  paid  for 
as  a  social  service  entirely  by  the  government  (75%  federal  funds,  25%  state). 
Under  H.R.  1  the  family  will  actually  be  paying  one-third,  since  the  day-care 
cost  is  disregarded  from  earned  income  before  the  $60  plus  %  disregard.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  care  costs  will  be  reflected  in  less  net  income  of  the  family, 
and  this  difference  would  have  to  be  made  up,  in  most  cases,  by  state  supple- 
mentation.- 

In  discussing  day  care,  we  must  protest  the  eventual  work  requirement  for 
mothers  of  children  as  young  as  three.  Michigan  this  year  plans  to  spend  $18  to 
$20  million  for  day  care  services  for  children  of  low-income  families.  Most  of 
these  children  have  mothers  who  are  working  voluntarily  or  who  are  in  job 
training  programs.  Most  of  the  day  care  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services,  because  of  the  shortage  of  convenient,  low-cost  day-care  centers,  consists 
of  child-care  aides,  largely  untrained  and  low-paid,  caring  for  children  in  their 
own  homes.  Obviously  there  can  be  no  introduction  of  developmental  or  educa- 
tional components  into  this  type  of  day-care.  We  cannot  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  a  great  network  of  day-care  centers  will  spring  up  under  federal  financing. 
This  disbelief  originates  in  our  observation  of  the  wide  variances  between  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds. 

Work  disregards  under  H.R.  1,  $60  and  %,  are  actually  far  less,  in  most  cases, 
than  in  the  current  AFDC  program,  where  we  disregard  $30,  plus  plus  work 
expenses  of  $40,  plus  Social  Security  and  income  taxes.  Working  mothers  would 
receive  less  benefits  under  H.R.  1  than  they  do  now.^ 

The  eligibility  provisions  of  H.R.  1  with  regard  to  income  in  the  three  preceding 
quarters  may  work  hardship  on  the  recently  unemployed,  migrants,  seasonal 
workers,  and  strikers.  These  people  presumably  would  have  to  depend  on  the 
General  Assistance  program,  as  will  individuals  and  married  couples  without 
children,  who  may  be  penniless  but  who  are  not  blind,  aged,  or  disabled.  The 
General  Assistance  program  is  sadly  overburdened  in  Michigan  now,  and  some 
counties  have  instituted  severe  cutbacks  or  are  discontinuing  the  program,  which 
they  may  do  under  Michigan  law.  We  also  fear  that  the  complicated  eligibility 
procedure  in  H.R.  1,  as  contrasted  to  Michigan's  new  simplified  procedure,  will 
cause  delays  in  the  establishment  of  eligibility  and  these  people,  too,  may  attempt 
to  turn  to  the  General  Assistance  program. 

Many  sections  of  H.R.  1  would  not  benefit  either  Michigan  poor  people  now 
receiving  assistance,  or  the  state.  However,  when  we  consider  the  current  image 
of  our  welfare  system,  the  reluctance  of  the  state  legislature  to  provide  necessary 
funds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  working  poor,  we  recognize  a  need  for  change. 
We  do  believe  that  the  ideas  encompassed  in  H.R,  1,  and  in  particular  in  Title  IV, 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  Finance  Committee 
hearing  record,  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Michigan. 

BACKGROUND  MATERIAL 

COMPONENTS  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT  EXPENDITURES 
[In  millions] 


Administra- 
tion social 
services  and 

Year  Welfare        Medicaid  others  Total 


1967-  68   $176.3  $156.1  $46.7  $379.1 

1968-  69   205.5  205.6  55.1  466.2 

1969-  70   255.1  223.9  82.5  561.5 

1970-  71: 

Original     316.0  228.3  121.2  665.5 

Revised   392.8  276.6  (0  0) 

1971-  72: 

Original  proposal   478.7  300.8  139.6  919.1 

Revised  estimate   542.9  320.0  C)  C) 


1  Not  available. 

Source:  Citizens  Research  Council  of  Michigan. 


-  See  background  materials  attached, 
s  See  background  materials  attached. 
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Family  of  4 — Earned  income,  $200  per  month — No  day-care  costs 


CURRENT  AFDC 

Determine  net  earned  income : 

Earned   $200 

Less   -30 


Total. 


170 
-57 


Total  

Expenses,  taxes,  etc. 

Net  income  


113 
-50 


Determine  grant: 

Earned  

Less  


63 


305 
-63 


AFDC  grant   242 


Family  receives : 

AFDC  grant   242 

Food  stamp  bonus   48 


Total. 


290 


H.R.  1 

Determine  net  earned  income : 

Earned   $200 

Less   —60 


Total. 
(M)___. 


140 
-47 


Net  income. 


93 


Determine  grant: 

Earned  

Less  


200 

-93 


Federal  payment   107 


Assume   State  food  stamp 

cash  in  at  $30   335 

Less   -93 


Total   242 

Less   —107 


State  supplement   135 


Family  receives: 

Federal  

State  


107 

135 


Total. 


242 


Family  of  4 — Earned  income,  $200  per  month — $80  day  care 


CURRENT  AFDC 

As  above: 

Net  income   $63 

AFDC  grant   242 


Family  receives: 

AFDC  grant   242 

Food  stamp  bonus   48 

Day-care  payments   80 


Total. 


368 


H.R.  1 

As  above: 

Earned   $200 

Day  care   —80 


Total. 
Less  


120 
-60 


Total. 
(M)___. 


60 

20 


Net  income. 


40 


Family  receives: 

Earned  $200  335 

Net  income   —40  —40 


Federal  grant   160  295 

Less   -160 


State  grant   135 


Federal. 
State  __ 


160 

135 


Total 


295 
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Family  of  J+ — Earned  income,  %J^00  'per  month — No  day  care 


CUERENT  AFDC 

Determine  net  earned  income: 

Earned   $400 

Less   —30 


Total. 


(Vz)  

Total  

Expenses,  taxes,  etc. 

Net  income  


370 
123 


247 
-76 


171 


Determine  grant: 

Earned   305 

Less   —171 


AFDC  grant   134 


Family  receives: 

Earned  

Food  stamp  bonus. 


134 
48 


Determine  net  earned  income : 

Earned   $400 

Less   —60 


Total. 

(H)  


340 
113 


Net  income. 


Earned. 
Less  


227 


200 
•227 


Federal  grant. 


Determine  grant: 

Earned   335 

Less   -227 


State  supplement. 

Family  recieves: 

State  supplement--- 


108 


108 


Total   182 

Family  of  4 — Earned  income,  $400  per  month — $100  day  care 


CURRENT  AFDC 


Determine  net  earned  income : 

Net  income   $171 

AFDC  grant   134 


Family  receives: 

AFDC   134 

Food  stamp  bonus   48 

Day  care   100 


H.R.  1 

Determine  net  earned  income: 

Earned   $400 


Day  care. 

Total-. 
Less  


100 


300 
-60 


Total. 
(H)  


240 

-80 


Net  income. 


Earned. 
Less  


160 


200 
160 


Federal  payment. 


40 


Determine  grant: 

Earned  

Less  


335 
160 


Total. 
Less  


175 
-40 


State  supplement   135 


Family  receives: 

Federal  

State  


40 
135 


Total. 


175 


Total   282 

Source:  Myrna  Goss,  Department  of  Social  Services,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Statement  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Landis,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Louisiana 

Louisiana,  like  many  other  states,  does  not  give  adequate  assistance,  either  in 
money  or  services,  for  those  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  needs,  even  though 
welfare  costs  represent  about  187c  of  the  state  budget.  The  average  per  capita 
income  in  Louisiana  is  less  than  $3,000;  about  one-third  of  our  citizens  live  in 
poverty.  The  number  of  recipients  for  Old  Age  Assistance  has  almost  tripled  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  at  a  time  when  the  number  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
has  remained  stationary.  Our  urban/rural  ration  has  reversed  from  26.5/73.5  in 
1900  to  66.1/33.9  in  1970,  bringing  increased  problems  as  urban  areas  struggle  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  inhabitants. 

In  August  1971  total  public  assistance  grants  paid  in  Louisiana  in  the  federally- 
aided  categories  numbered  almost  200,000  at  a  cost  of  $14.5  million.  Of  this,  57% 
went  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  at  an  average  grant  of  $73,  and  297o  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children,  w^ith  an  average  of  $80  per  grant.  Since  1969,  ADC  recipients 
have  been  receiving  grants  equal  only  to  51%  of  their  needs,  and  since  January 
1971  a  new  method  of  computation  has  cut  some  grants  even  further.  Recipients 
face  problems  in  every  area  of  living. 

Housing. — Housing  problems  are  especially  acute  in  urban  areas  like  New 
Orleans.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  Orleans  has  more  public  housing  units 
per  capita  than  other  cities,  much  of  the  housing  available  for  the  indigent  is  old 
and  delapidated,  without  necessary  space,  sanitary  facilities,  or  recreational 
areas.  Yet  the  rents  may  range  from  $40  to  $100  per  month.  Welfare  grants 
make  no  provision  for  any  emergency  in  which  the  recipient  might  find  it  im- 
possible to  pay  the  rent.  The  tenant  is  supposed  to  make  do  with  his  allotment, 
even  if  it  amounts  to  51%  of  need,  and  he  must  be  literally  on  the  street  before 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  can  pay  one  month's  rent  for  another  dwelling. 
The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  Orleans  has  said  that,  "Poor  housing,  coupled 
with  inadequate  education  and  job  opportunities,  establish  the  basis  for  most  of 
our  pressing  urban  problems." 

Medical  care. — Medical  care  for  the  poor  in  Louisiana  is  also  in  need  of  im- 
provement. The  welfare  system  provides  very  limited  services  and  medication, 
with  a  lack  of  coordinated  planning.  For  example,  no  dental  care  is  available 
under  Medicaid.  Nor  will  all  hospitals  accept  Medicaid  patients,  possibly  in  part 
because  of  low  charges  and  slow  payment. 

One  bright  spot  in  medical  care  is  provided  through  family  planning,  available 
through  a  contract  between  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  nationally 
recognized  Family  Planning  Clinic  of  Louisiana,  recently  renamed  Family  Health, 
Inc.  Names  and  addresses  of  all  families  eligible  for  assistance  are  sent  to  the 
Clinic,  which  then  contacts  the  families.  Statistics  show  that  statewide  the  pro- 
gram has  reached  more  than  70,000  women  through  144  clinics — about  one-half 
the  indigent  women  in  the  state.  Moreover,  in  December  1970,  eight  out  of  ten 
of  all  women  initiated  into  the  program  were  still  active  and  up-to-date  with  their 
clinic  appointments. 

In  May  1971,  Family  Health,  Inc.  was  designated  the  agency  responsible  for 
designing  and  implementing  a  program  of  comprehensive  health  care  in  three 
Model  City  Neighborhoods  in  New  Orleans.  The  policy  will  be  continued  of 
staflBng  the  program  with  individuals  with  no  prior  experience  in  health  care  and 
individuals  who  were  either  on  welfare  or  at  risk  of  becoming  dependent.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1971,  407  of  747  paraprofessional  employees  have  been  such 
individuals. 

Employment. — Employment  is  another  area  of  concern.  Louisiana  has  no  assist- 
ance program  for  the  unemployed  adult  who  is  physically  disabled  but  who  has 
been  unable  to  get  and/or  keep  a  job.  The  high  rate  of  unemployment  (7.2% 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  in  July)  ;  health  problems ;  transportation ;  poor  moti- 
vation, based  often  on  ignorance  and  past  negative  experiences;  lack  of  train- 
ing— all  of  these  contribute  to  the  failure  to  match  people  and  jobs.  Underem- 
ployment is  also  a  problem,  especially  in  a  state  where  thousands  of  domestics 
do  not  make  a  living  wage. 

Various  training  programs  have  attempted  to  alleviate  the  problem.  The  work 
Incentive  Program,  for  example,  has  provided  excellent  training  for  some.  Its 
effectiveness  is  limited,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  cannot  evaluate  more  than  600-700  annually  because  of  lack  of  money 
and  manpower. 
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An  increasing  number  of  welfare  motliers  are  asking  for  job  training  but  are 
not  eligible  for  various  reasons.  Many  need  remedial  work  in  reaaing,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  related  basic  education,  as  well  as  counseling  on  health  prob- 
lems. The  working  mother  also  must  consider  the  needs  of  her  family. 

CMld  care. — A  comprehensive  child  care  program,  well  planned  and  adminis- 
tered, offers  one  of  the  best  means  for  improving  the  welfare  home.  Mothers 
could'  be  free  to  seek  training  and  employment  knowing  that  their  children  were 
well  cared  for;  some  mothers  could  be  employed  in  child  care  centers,  earning 
money  while  they  learn  to  become  better  homemakers.  In  June  1971,  in  Louisiana, 
only  3,443  children  were  being  cared  for  in  licensed  centers  and  day-care  homes. 

The  problems  of  the  poor,  then,  in  Louisiana  as  elsewhere,  are  multiple  and 
interrelated.  We  need  a  program  that:  1)  recognizes  the  needs  of  the  working 
poor  as  well  as  the  unemployed,  with  incentives  for  the  recipient  to  earn  and 
keep  as  much  as  possible;  2)  establishes  a  realistic  basic  income,  far  beyond 
what  Louisiana  is  able  to  provide ;  3)  keeps  red  tape  at  a  minimum  and  personal 
dignity  at  a  maximum,  as  for  example  through  a  declaration  system;  4)  sets 
up  a  coordinated  system  of  supportive  services,  especially  in  the  area  of  medical 
and  child  care ;  5)  takes  into  account  the  problems  of  the  states  in  financing  larger 
caseloads. 

The  plan  proposed  in  H.R.  1  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  does  take  the  first  step  in 
bringing  unified  planning  and  equitable  treatment  where  individual  states,  with 
their  limited  resources  and  complicated  mixtures  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
services,  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  in  Louisi- 
ana has  said :  "Frankly,  we  have  no  substantial  voice  now  in  Welfare  matters 
under  the  Federal-State  matching  programs.  I,  therefore,  have  recommended 
that  this  State  get  out  of  the  welfare  business  and  turn  the  entire  welfare  pro- 
gram over  to  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  compromise,  I  would  be  willing  to 
recommend  a  phased  federal  takeover  of  all  welfare  costs." 

The  competence  and  knowledge  of  such  state  officials  should  be  invaluable 
in  helping  the  federal  government  to  implement  a  workable  family  assistance 
plan. 


Statement  by  Mbs.  Carole  Siegman,  Human  Resotjeces  Chairman,  League  of 
Woman  Voters  of  Nebraska 

Submitted  February  17,  1972  for  Official  Hearing  Record  as  Adden- 
dum to  January  26  testimony  by  Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  President, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Nebraska  wishes  to  file  this  statement  re- 
lated to  the  Opportunities  for  Families  and  the  Family  Assistance  Programs  of 
H.R.  1.  In  doing  so,  we  would  like  to  discuss  the  need  for  welfare  reform  in  the 
context  of  a  few  troublespots  in  Nebraska's  present  welfare  system. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AND   FISCAL  PROBLEMS 

Nebraska  uses  a  state  supervised-county  administered  program  which  means 
in  fact  there  are  offices  in  all  93  counties  though  the  number  of  ADC  cases  in  21 
counties  as  of  June  1971  numbered  less  than  ten.  Because  of  the  semi-autono- 
mous situation  in  the  counties,  local  welfare  directors  often  find  themselves 
caught  between  state  policy  which  includes  income  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tive services,  and  county  attitudes  which  reflect  the  desire  to  keep  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls,  and  fulfilling  a  temporary  need.  We  find  this  fragmented  state 
administration  does  not  offer  consistency  in  welfare  goals,  nor  fixed  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  with  regard  to  treatment  and  services  for  recipients. 

We  wish  also  to  include  here  a  case  which  exemplifies  Nebraska's  fiscal  situa- 
tion, one  which  we  believe  has  application  for  other  states  as  well.  This  past 
session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  lawmakers  raised  the  need  standards  and 
state  maximums  for  ADC  recipients  in  accordance  with  federal  requirements. 
The  maximums  in  the  state  are  currently  $124  for  a  mother  and  one  child  and 
$34  for  each  additional  child.  When  the  new  standards  and  payments  went  into 
effect  on  April  1  and  on  August  1,  new  ratably  reduced  standards  which  lowered 
payments  were  enacted.  The  reason  given  by  the  Administration  was  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  the  Governor  incur  deficit  spending  as  projected 
caseloads  indicated  would  be  necessary.  The  1.7  million  dollars  appropriated 
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by  the  legislature  for  the  increased  payments  is  the  amount  being  ratably  re- 
duced from  the  ADC  checks — this  in  our  view  negating  the  increase.  (The  le- 
gality of  this  method  is  being  currently  challenged  in  court.) 

League  members  recognize  that  the  issue  of  the  taxpayers'  plight  and  meth- 
ods of  reducing  poverty  are  clearly  entwined,  but  we  do  not  believe  they  must 
be  pitted  against  each  other  in  constant  struggle.  Our  conviction  is  that  genuine 
welfare  reform  measures  will  make  the  entire  problem  of  poverty  more  de- 
fensible to  the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient.  In  sum,  a  need  for  changes  in  the 
system  are  critical,  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  turn  our  remarks  to  H.R. 
1  and  the  OFP  and  FAP  sections. 

BENEFIT  LE\^LS  AND  STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION 

The  provision  for  a  federal  minimum  grant  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
equity  in  the  welfare  system.  However,  using  Nebraska's  current  benefit  level 
based  on  the  state's  maximum  for  a  family  of  four  (defined  as  a  mother  and 
three  children)  this  family  would  receive  $528  a  year  less  under  H.R.  1  than  at 
present  levels.  ( State  maximum  of  $192  per  month  for  a  family  of  4  or  $2,304 
a  year  adding  the  food  stamp  bonus  of  $52  a  month  or  $624  a  year. ) 

We  strongly  urge  that  either  food  stamps  or  the  bonus  amount  be  retained  so 
that  recipients  (three  out  of  four  are  children)  do  not  suffer  and  that  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living  be  included  in  order  to  lift  the  floor  to  the  annual  adjusted 
poverty  level.  In  view  of  the  current  cut  in  payments,  the  likelihood  of  the 
state  supplementing  payments  without  adequate  federal  financial  incentives 
would  be  very  questionable. 

WORKING  POOB,   JOB  TRAINING,  WORK  REQUIREMENTS 

We  consider  inclusion  of  the  "working  poor"  to  be  another  positive  step  toward 
reform;  however,  we  are  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  reform  with  regard 
to  job  training.  In  a  recent  Labor  Department  survey  of  Nebraska's  needs  for 
job  training,  a  total  of  137,363  individuals  needed  some  type  of  training  or  job 
counseling  and  63,848  of  these  were  poor.  House  Committee  reports  on  H.R.  1 
indicate  provisions  for  a  total  of  799,0(X)  job  training  slots.  Given  Nebraska's  ap- 
parent need  versus  the  total  for  all  states,  there  appears  to  be  a  large  gap,  mak- 
ing this  provision  necessary  but  unrealistic  at  best. 

In  addition,  when  placed  in  the  context  of  a  state  like  Nebraska  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  rural  communities  and  a  constant  movement  from  the  farm  to 
urban  areas  with  concomitant  changes  in  style  of  life,  work  training  takes  on  an 
added  dimension  of  complexity  and  need  for  a  wide  range  of  services. 

Finally,  the  work  requirements  appear  to  us  to  be  coercive,  particularly  for 
mothers  with  dependent  children  in  view  of  a  1969  ADC  Nebraska  survey.  Re- 
sults found :  39.1%  of  the  ADC  mothers  were  working,  and  a  1971  survey  of  the 
counties  with  the  largest  ADC  caseloads  revealed  that,  "It  did  not  appear  that 
any  significant  number  of  ADC  mothers  were  not  employed  if  they  were  able 
to  be  employed,  or  were  seeking  employment  at  the  time  of  review."  Also,  nine 
hundred  approved  WIN  applicants  are  awaiting  for  training  currently  because 
of  a  shortage  of  slots. 

CHILD  CARE 

The  League  considers  H.R.  I's  provision  of  child  care  services  for  the  mother 
in  training  or  working  mother  to  be  essential,  and  would  urge  that  the  legisla- 
tion specify  minimum  and  maximum  guidelines  as  to  the  quality  of  child  care. 
To  amplify  further,  in  June  1971,  Nebraska  had  21  counties  with  ADC  caseloads 
under  ten.  In  addition  to  the  size  factor,  long  distances  between  towns  in  many 
counties  make  the  construction  of  child  care  facilities  unlikely ;  hence  we  would 
urge  that  families  be  able  to  use  licensed  home  care  facilities  at  a  minimum  and 
child  developmental  centers  at  a  maximum.  We  believe  governmental  granting  or 
contracting  of  day  care  without  guidelines  for  child  enrichment  leaves  the  door 
open  to  commercial-proprietary-custodial  groups,  and  this  raises  an  important 
question  of  social  policy. 

We  further  urge  that  priority  be  given  to  children  of  mothers  in  training  or 
working  mothers  with  low  income,  but  that  children  of  all  working  mothers  be 
included  so  that  community  attitudes  of  stigma  T\ill  not  be  perpetuated  toward 
children  who  need  day  care  because  their  families  have  subsidized  or  supple- 
mental incomes. 
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THE  EECIPIENT 

We  believe  that  H.R.  I's  assumption  that  the  simplified  declaration  of  need 
form  places  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  who  do  not  belong  is  erroneous,  and  our 
last  concern  focuses  on  the  return  to  extensive  documentation  to  determine  appli- 
cant's eligibility. 

In  a  random  sample  of  20%  of  the  cases  this  year  in  the  two  largest  caseload 
counties  in  Nebraska,  it  was  found  that :  in  one  county  in  47  cases  where  budget- 
ary changes  were  made  after  investigation — 22  cases  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  ADO  payments,  25  cases  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  payments,  and  in  15  of  the 
cases  error  in  payment  was  due  to  agency  error.  In  both  counties,  in  less  than  2% 
of  the  sample  was  it  recommended  that  cases  be  closed  because  the  ADC  family 
was  no  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 

In  conclusion  and  in  light  of  the  above  data,  we  would  suggest  that  investiga- 
tory documentation  is  not  warranted.  We  believe  that  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
recipient,  additional  personnel  time  would  be  spent  more  efficiently  and 
ettectively  providing  necessary  supportive  services  rather  than  unnecessary 
investigation. 

In  sum,  we  conclusively  underscore  the  need  for  adequate,  humane,  and  ad- 
ministratively effective  welfare  reform. 


Statement  by  Mes.  Ruth  Sims,  League  of  Women  Votees  of  Connecticut 

ceisis  in  connecticut  i  fiscal  and  political  eeality  vs.  a  compassionate 

welfaee  system 

Although  Connecticut  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  per  capita  income  and  has  had 
a  tradition  oi  enlightened  policy  in  relation  to  social  issues,  it  has  now  started 
down  a  path  of  reduction  in  benefits  for  maintenance  of  families  in  need  of  finan- 
cial aid  and  a  general  reduction  in  state  expenditures  for  services. 

A  fiscal  crisis  in  Connecticut  came  to  a  head  in  the  spring  of  1971  in  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  Governor  and  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  over  budget 
proposals  and  the  state  revenue  system.  Despite  a  recommendation  from  the 
special  Revenue  Task  Force  (and  state  labor  organizations  and  mayors  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Connecticut)  that  the  state  needed  a  new  broad-based 
tax  to  meet  its  fiscal  responsibilities,  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged  debate,  special 
session,  and  threatened  and  actual  vetoes  by  the  Governor,  the  final  tax  package 
was  a  compromise  that  did  not  include  an  income  tax  and  did  call  for  a  general 
tightening  of  the  state's  purse  strings.  Although  a  61/2%  sales  tax  (an  increase 
from  5%)  was  passed  and  other  taxes  were  either  increased  or  broadened  in 
impact,  the  revenues  anticipated  would  not  underwrite  any  expansion  of  state 
services,  even  though  costs  and  demands  for  those  services  had  been  rising.  Unem- 
ployment in  Connecticut  had  reached  extremely  high  levels,  in  some  areas  over 
12%. 

Welfare  expenditures  in  1970  were  $200,000,000.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1972  was  $285,000,000  of  which  approximately  $279,000,000  was  finally  appro- 
priated. The  Governor  hopes  to  cut  this  figure  even  further,  to  approximately 
$240,000,000.  These  amounts  represent  for  welfare  from  25%  to  30%  of  the  state 
budget. 

To  indicate  how  welfare  costs  have  increased :  Of  a  total  of  195,000  welfare 
recipients  in  Connecticut,  112,0(X)  are  on  income  maintenance  assistance  which 
represents  almost  a  doubling  of  the  61,000  on  income  maintenance  assistance  in 
1967.  (The  other  83,000  are  on  medical  assistance  only,  a  figure  that  has  remained 
almost  constant  over  the  past  five  years. ) 

Whereas  up  to  now  Connecticut  has  stood  at  approximately  fifth  place  in  the 
states  in  the  level  of  its  support  to  welfare  recipients,  the  Commissioner  has  au- 
thorized a  general  reduction  in  support  levels  which  will  be  administered  in  flat 
grants.  These  rates  do  not  include  the  benefits  of  Food  Stamps  which  can  provide 
a  bonus  of  approximately  $500  or  medical  payment  benefits  which  average  around 
$500.  This  new  support  level  is  a  maximum  grant,  however,  and  cannot  be  supple- 
mented by  General  Assistance  grants  from  the  towns.  General  assistance  grants 
are  reimbursable  by  the  State  up  to  90%  under  legislation  passed  in  the  1971 
General  Assembly.  By  setting  a  maximum  benefit  level,  the  State  Welfare 
Department  avoids  becoming  liable  for  a  higher  amount  spent  by  local  depart- 
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ments  to  supplement  the  new  state  flat  grants  that  are  deemed  inadequate  by 
local  officials. 

The  flat  grants  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  which  are 
uniform  throughout  the  state  and  do  not  take  into  account  regional  or  metro- 
politan differences,  which  are  as  follows.  To  the  welfare  recipient  these  rates 
represent  cuts  of  anywhere  from  10%  to  30%. 

AFDC  RATES  IN  CONNECTICUT  (EFFECTIVE  NOV.  1,  1971) 


50  percent 

Monthly  Annual  monthly 


Size  of  family: 


1   $62.04  $744.48  $31.02 

2   169.76  2,037.12  84.88 

3   217.33  2,612.76  108.87 

4   253.27  3,039.24  126.64 

5   291.99  3,503.88  146.00 

6   330.33  3,963.96  165.17 

15   636.61  7,639.32   


To  illustrate  the  problem  that  exists,  compare  the  flgures  in  the  right-hand 
column  with  those  gathered  from  Redevelopment  Agencies  in  three  Connecticut 
towns  as  to  average  costs  of  rents : 


Modest  Average  rent 

standard  with  utilities 

average  relocation 

Average  rent       gross  rent  families  1970 

Apartment  size                                                        1971  Norwalk  1969  Stamford  New/ Haven 


Efficiency     $120  

1  bedroom                                                                                  $185  155   

2  bedroom                                                                                    210  185  $163 

3  bedroom                                                                                    260  242  180 

4  bedroom     300  213 

5  bedroom     350  239 


Clearly  in  these  communities  over  half  of  the  flat  grant  allowance  would  have 
to  go  for  shelter.  While  rents  are  undoubtedly  high  for  apartments  that  are 
quite  modest,  the  vacancy  rate  is  such  (below  .5%  in  Stamford  unless  abandoned 
housing  is  included )  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  cheaper  housing  because  it  does 
not  exist.  In  many  towns,  if  welfare  recipients  are  evicted,  they  would  have  to 
be  maintained  in  hotels  at  even  greater  expense. 

In  addition  to  high  rents  that  exist  in  Connecticut  the  overall  cost-of-living  is 
extremely  high.  For  example,  the  annual  cost  of  a  "lower  living  standard"  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  after  taxes,  social 
security  deductions,  etc.,  is  $6,080  in  Hartford. 

Obviously,  if  welfare  recipients  in  Connecticut  are  to  be  supported  at  a  reason- 
able level  of  health  and  decency,  additional  funds  are  needed,  not  a  lowering  of 
the  benefits.  The  proposed  federal  cash  grant  in  H.R.  1  ($2,400)  would  not 
benefit  Connecticut.  A  nationwide  higher  rate  for  cash  grants  would,  however, 
probably  tend  to  alleviate  the  flow  into  Connecticut  of  those  who  are  said  to 
come  seeking  to  be  placed  on  the  welfare  rolls.  The  Commissioner  of  Welfare 
has  said  that  17.6%  of  new  applicants  (not  recipients)  came  from  out  of  state, 
in  a  check  made  early  in  1971.  However,  it  has  not  been  determined  whether 
they  came  because  of  welfare  benefits  or  because  they  hoped  to  find  employment 
in  an  industrialized  state.  This  is,  of  course,  their  right  in  a  country  that  has 
no  trade  or  tariff  barriers  at  state  lines  and  depends  for  its  economic  well-being 
in  part  on  the  diversity  of  the  resources  of  the  various  states. 

Some  provision  must  be  made  in  H.R.  1  to  require  state  supplementation  of 
federal  grants  at  least  to  the  levels  of  mid-1971.  Otherwise  benefits  will  continue 
to  be  lowered,  as  is  now  happening  in  Connecticut.  Promise  of  additional  federal 
help  toward  state  supplementation  of  federal  grants  would  provide  the  incentive 
needed  and  would  be  welcome  in  Connecticut,  according  to  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare. 
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Although  a  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  of  Boston  in  May  1969,  made 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  and  entitled  A  Connecticut  Welfare 
Study,  says  that  "evidence  drawn  from  the  study  of  data  on  the  characteristics 
of  welfare  recipients  have  little  chance  for  sustained  economic  self-suflBiciency 
.  .  .  regardless  of  training  opportunities  and  supportive  services."  The  study 
points  out  also  that  work  opportunities  for  AFDC  mothers  in  Connecticut,  with 
or  without  Incentive  Earnings,  will  not  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  welfare  roles, 
since  the  job  opportunities  and  wage  scales  for  low-skilled  females  in  Connecti- 
cut's labor  market  militate  against  earning  enough  income  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  income  subsidy. 

If  training  opportunities  are  to  be  provided,  and  surely  this  is  necessary  if 
there  is  any  hope  for  these  families  to  become  self-reliant,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
job  opportunities  at  a  wage  scale  that  is  consistent  with  human  dignity  must  be 
provided  for  those  able  to  fill  them. 

IN  SUMMARY 

Connecticut  can  be  characterized  as  an  industrialized  state  with  a  good  tax 
base,  a  burgeoning  state  budget,  a  high  cost  of  living,  and  a  tradition  of  sophisti- 
cated awareness  of  the  dynamics  of  human  relations.  But  a  crisis  exists. 

Connecticut  has  attracted  to  its  population  centers  a  high  proportion  of  a  mobile 
national  population  and  its  economy  has  been  subject  to  severe  fluctuations  in 
relation  to  the  national  economy.  Now,  faced  with  a  heavy  strain  on  the  state's 
financial  resources,  Connecticut  needs  enlightened  direction  and  assistance  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  skyrocketing  welfare  demands. 

Because  its  problems  are  intertwined  with  those  of  other  states  and  its  eco- 
nomic health  is  determined  by  national  economic  policies,  it  deserves  assistance 
from  the  federal  government  in  meeting  its  welfare  costs.  At  the  same  time,  its 
citizens  and  the  state  should  make  every  effort  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
of  health  and  decency  and  personal  dignity  Connecticut  has  traditionally  sought 
for  those  in  need. 

A  federal  program  that  provides  a  miminiuni  income  that  with  supplemental 
grants  approaches  at  least  the  poverty  level  is  basic.  In  addition,  a  state  such  as 
Connecticut  should  be  expected  to  maintain  a  level  of  assistance  that  is  adequate 
in  its  setting  and  should  be  provided  with  incentive  grants  that  will  assist  the 
state  to  do  so. 

Such  a  federal  program  should  help  Connecticut  citizens  become  self-reliant 
through  training  programs  and  day-care  centers  that  will  permit  those  able  to  do 
so  to  find  meaningful  job  opportunities  and  thus  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  multifaceted  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  state. 


Statement  of  the  League  of  Women  Votees  of  New  Jersey 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  New  Jersey,  in  its  quest  for  welfare  reform, 
urges  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  accept  Amendment  559  and  report  HR  1 
thus  amended  to  the  Senate.  We  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment  cor- 
rect many  deficiencies  of  HR  1. 

New  Jersey  has  a  history  of  being  conscientious  in  its  attitude  toward  public 
assistance.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  states  who  not  only  set  a  standard  of  need 
for  welfare  recipients,  but  met  100  per  cent  of  that  standard. 

Recently,  the  welfare  roles  have  swelled  tremendously.  In  Essex  County  alone 
the  number  of  new  ADC  applications  rose  from  365  a  month  in  1960  to  700  a 
month  in  1970,  and  the  gross  expenditure  for  ADC  rose  from  $8  million  in  1960 
to  $82  million  in  1971.  Seeking  fiscal  relief,  New  Jersey  cut  back  on  many  of  its 
welfare  allotments  in  July,  1971.  Flat  grants,  reducing  benefits  for  thousands  of 
welfare  recipients,  were  put  into  effect.  The  grant  was  so  low  in  the  adult  cate- 
gories that  after  only  two  months  it  was  raised  by  $20  a  month  for  single  aduUs 
living  alone.  In  addition,  recognizing  the  hardships  created,  the  state  granted 
transitional  rent  allowances  to  those  clients  whose  rents  exceeded  30  per  cent  of 
their  allotment  in  gradually  decreasing  amounts  each  month  from  July,  1971 
to  May,  1972.  The  theory  was  that  these  families  w^ould  find  less  expensive  quar- 
ters. In  Essex  County  alone  16,000  cases  have  been  receiving  transitional  pay- 
ments and,  in  view  of  the  acute  housing  shortage,  cheaper  quarters  simply  are  not 
available.  Furthermore,  the  ADC-U  program  in  New  Jersey  w^s  abolished  and  the 
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new  Aid  to  Families  of  the  Working  Poor  program  was  established  in  its  stead. 
Under  the  provisions  of  AFWP,  an  intact  family  receives  two-thirds  of  the  grant 
of  a  family  of  the  same  size  under  ADC.  In  addition,  the  eligibility  for  the  new 
program  is  more  restrictive  and  many  families  formerly  on  the  ADO-U  roles  are 
showing  up  on  the  ADO  roles  indicating  the  possibility  that  families  have  sepa- 
rated because  of  the  incentive  provided  by  the  new  legislation.  The  league  of 
Women  Voters  of  New  Jersey  looks  forward  to  federal  legislation  which  gives 
the  same  coverage  to  the  working  poor  as  it  does  to  the  ADC  recipient. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  federal  legislation,  the  benefit  level  of  HR  1, 
$2,500/year  for  a  family  of  four,  is  considerably  lower  than  even  the  present 
level  of  the  flat  grant  in  New  Jersey,  $3,888  for  a  family  of  four.  This  amount  is 
also  higher  than  that  of  the  Amendment  559,  $3,000.  But  the  Ribicoff  Amendment 
provides  for  increases  to  the  poverty  level  (now  about  $4,000)  and  thereafter 
adjustments  pegged  to  changes  in  the  U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index.  We,  therefore, 
consider  these  stipulations  of  Amendment  559  as  an  advantage  over  HR  1,  but  we 
realize  that  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Jersey  is  higher  than  that  in  most  states 
and  that  a  regionalization  of  the  benefit  level  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
New  Jersey  and  her  recipients. 

The  fact  that,  in  Amendment  559,  states  are  required  to  maintain  benefits,  will 
protect  New  Jersey  recipients  against  future  cuts.  The  fact  that  in  the  Amend- 
ment there  will  be  a  30  percent  federal  participation  in  the  supplemental  funds 
will  benefit  the  state. 

By  extending  benefits  to  individuals  and  childless  couples.  Amendment  559 
would  provide  fiscal  relief  in  New  Jersey  and  a  more  uniform  administration  of 
public  assistance  which  would  benefit  staff  and  recipient  alike.  General  Assist- 
ance recipients  in  New  Jersey  are  at  present  excluded  from  Medicaid,  a  benefit 
of  categorical  assistance  recipients. 

We  object  to  the  mandatory  work  requirement  of  HR  1  and  of  Amendment  559 
because  of  the  very  high  unemployment  rate  in  New  Jersey.  Experience  with  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  fill  public  service 
job  slots  despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  plethora  of  applicants.  Because 
the  work  requirement  of  Amendment  559  applies  to  mothers  with  children  over 
six  rather  than  three  as  in  HR  1,  we  favor  the  Amendment.  Furthermore,  Amend- 
ment 559  excludes  from  availability  for  jobs  those  mothers  whose  presence  in  the 
home  is  required  "because  of  the  unavailability  of  remoteness  of  suitable  day 
care  services."  Day  care  services  in  New  Jersey  are  at  present  sadly  deficient. 
We  think  it  abhorrent  for  a  mother  to  be  required  to  place  her  children  in  day 
care  that  is  merely  the  custodial  care  provided  in  HR  1.  We  approve  of  the  setting 
of  standards  for  day  care  facilities  as  included  in  Amendment  559. 

In  conclusion,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  New  Jersey  feels  that  Amend- 
ment 559  more  nearly  satisfies  our  goals  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  impoverished 
and  of  preventing  poverty.  We,  therefore,  support  its  passage. 


Statement  of  the  League  of  Women  Votees  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  Submitted  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Gray,  Jr.,  President 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  asks  your  support  for  the  Ribicoff  Amendments 
to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1.  Our  welfare  system  definitely 
does  need  reform. 

Amendment  559  to  H.R.  1  specifies  an  adequate  income  level  of  $3944  by  1976 
for  "poverty"  level  and  provides  cost  of  living  changes.  Benefits  for  all  recipients 
would  be  no  less  than  January  1,  1971  level  plus  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  as 
of  some  date.  This  would  be  an  improvement  and  state  tax  cuts  need  not  affect 
needy  recipients. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  recent  limitation  on  Public  Assistance  program  did  not  save 
the  actual  80  cents  per  person  on  a  state  tax  cut.  For  prior  to  the  cuts,  fiscal 
responsibility  was  shared  by  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Government.  After  the 
cuts,  with  loss  of  total  responsibilities  and  needs  still  remaining,  many  local 
government  general  relief  programs  were  strained  to  meet  the  needs  on  their  own. 
We  won't  let  people  go  hungry  in  Ripon.  So,  an  adequate  income  level  set  by 
Federal  Government  and  met  by  Federal  funds  would  abet  this  local  grievance 
for  relief  recipient  and  taxpayer. 

Work  incentives  of  40%  allowed  in  Ribicoff  plan  is  better  than  H.R.  1.  How- 
ever, of  the  10  million  welfare  recipients  receiving  cash  aid  in  1969.  there  were 
only  1.677  million  adult  beneficiaries  of  AFDC  who  were  employable  (Census 
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Bureau).  This  included  546,000  mothers,  50%  of  whom  worked  full  or  part-time. 
Only  138,000  fathers  were  unemployed  and  would  need  a  year  services  and  train- 
ing for  the  job  market. 

It  would  appear  that  most  recipients  now  are  not  in  the  work  category  and  not 
by  choice.  With  working  poor  benefits  (on  adequate  income  level)  incentives 
should  be  large  as  possible  to  keep  them  working.  And  those  able  to  work  need 
jobs,  which  are  not  available. 

We  urge  support  for  Ribicoff  proposals  for  more  public  service  jobs  and  means 
for  creating  more  private  job  opportunities. 

Welfare  reform  with  amendments  such  as  Senator  Ribicoff  has  stressed  could 
be  real  reform.  We  urge  your  support  towards  this  end. 


Statement  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ilunois 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Illinois  wishes  to  underscore  the  support  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  for  the  principles  in  Amend- 
ment 559  (Ribicofe)  to  H.R.  1. 

Nearly  900,000  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  Illinois  are  receiving  public  assistance. 
Our  state,  like  many  others,  has  been  torn  by  the  need  to  provide  properly  for  its 
citizens  in  poverty  and  the  need  to  balance  the  state  budget. 

We  have  seen  our  senior  Senator  work  with  other  Senators  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  help  provide  emergency  relief  to  hard-pressed  states,  which  will  mean 
some  60  million  extra  federal  dollars  for  Illinois. 

We  have  seen  our  Governor  two  years  ago  institute  a  state  income  tax  (which 
the  League  strongly  supported),  the  income  from  which  has  gone  largely  into 
public  aid  and  schools  in  Illinois. 

We  have  seen  our  Department  of  Public  Aid  attempt  to  implement  a  program 
of  selective  cutbacks  which  is  now  before  the  courts,  rather  than  make  an  across- 
the-board  cut  in  grant  levels  to  those  on  public  aid. 

We  have  seen  our  state  legislature  stymied  and  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  freeing  up  any  state  funds  to  transfer  to  the  public  assistance 
program. 

In  other  words,  we  live  in  a  major  industrial  state  which  has  grappled  with 
and — for  the  most  part — dealt  responsibly  with  the  welfare  problem.  But  all 
this  has  not  meant  any  improvement  in  the  bleak  existence  of  our  nearly  900,000 
citizens  who  live  in  poverty. 

Nor  do  we  feel  that,  in  its  present  form,  H.R.  1  will  improve  that  bleak  exist- 
ence. Yes,  it  may  provide  some  fiscal  relief  to  the  states,  and  we  regard  this  as 
an  essential  part  of  a  welfare  program.  But  only  a  part.  We  are  also  looking 
for  some  fiscal  relief  for  our  citizens  in  need. 

Because  the  system  of  granting  assistance  to  our  citizens  has  become  so  cumber- 
some, expensive,  complicated  and  widespread,  it  is  no  longer  either  a  local  or  a 
state  problem.  The  problem  is  national,  and  we  feel  that  Amendment  559  more 
closely  provides  the  kind  of  welfare  program  we  would  want  for  our  citizens  as 
well  as  for  our  state  and  local  governments. 

These  are  some  of  our  reasons  : 

Income  floor. — Though  this  starts  at  a  low  $3000  for  a  family  of  four,  it  would 
rise  by  1976  to  the  poverty  level.  Illinois  benefits  are  currently  comparatively 
high  (averaging  $3200  for  a  family  of  four),  but  this  would  give  some  hope  of 
increase.  H.R.  1  has  no  such  built-in  escalation. 

Coverage. — Amendment  559  would  include  individuals  and  childless  couples  as 
well  as  families  and  the  working  poor.  Recent  close  scrutiny  of  the  general  assist- 
ance rolls  indicated  that  approximately  a  third  of  the  persons  receiving  general 
assistance  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are  single  persons. 

Puhlic  service  jobs. — More  than  a  billion  dollars  is  authorized  for  this,  Illinois 
is  beginning  now  to  provide  public  service  jobs.  While  Illinois'  unemployment 
rate  generally  is  about  6%,  we  have  pockets  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  rural 
downstate  Illinois  where  the  unemployment  rate  is  more  than  30%.  Recent  sta- 
tistics have  shown,  too,  that  unemployment  has  risen  slightly  in  Chicago  while  it 
has  decreased  slightly  nationwide. 

Mandatary  state  supplementation  with  federal  participation. — This  would  as- 
sure, as  H.R.  1  would  not,  that  our  citizens  in  Illinois  on  public  aid  would  not 
suffer  a  reduction  in  benefits.  We  also  support  the  provision  that  such  manda- 
tory supplementation  would  increasingly  be  taken  over  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment until  1977  when  the  program  would  be  completely  federalized. 
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Day  care  provisions. — Twice  as  much  money  ($1.5  billion)  is  authorized  for  day- 
care m  the  Kibicoff  amendment  as  in  H.R.  1,  ana  federal  standards  must  be  met. 
The  League  in  Illinois  has  recently  completed  a  study  of  day  care  and,  while  we 
support  the  provision  of  day  care  for  all  children  whose  parents  wish  to  use  it,  we 
recognize  the  priority  need  lor  low  income  families. 

Determination  of  benefits. — Major  attention  is  given  to  the  family's  current 
need  in  Amendment  559.  As  our  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  points 
out,  it  is  unrealistic  to  base  a  family's  current  need  on  past  income  which  it  may 
no  longer  be  receiving.  This  would  result  in  such  a  family  receiving  no  assistance 
or  having  to  be  placed  on  the  general  assistance  rolls. 

Residency  requirement. — None  is  permitted  in  Amendment  559.  In  Illinois  we 
were  pleased  to  see  our  Governor  this  past  fall  Teto  the  residency  legislation 
passed  by  o:;r  state  legislature.  Such  legislation  is  fighting  at  windmills,  when 
legislators  should  be  dealing  constructively  with  the  problems  at  hand. 

If,  in  Illinois  where  benefits  are  comparatively  high  and  where  state  oflficials 
and  citizens  have  tried  to  deal  meaningfully  with  the  increasingly  severe  welfare 
problems,  we  still  see  seven  per  cent  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  need  income 
assistance,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  time  has  come — indeed  is  long  past — for 
the  federal  government  to  act.  Not  to  test,  but  to  act.  We  urge  the  Congress  to 
deal  responsibly  not  only  with  our  states,  but  with  our  citizens  in  poverty. 

We  urge  fiscal  relief  for  those  in  desperate  need. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  our  statement. 


Statement  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Greater  York  Area 

I  am  Mrs.  Edgar  da  Silva,  the  League  of  Women  Voters'  welfare  chairman.  I 
am  also  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to  the  York  County  Board 
of  Assistance.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  done  a  survey  of  200  welfare 
recipients  for  the  welfare  office  and  also  has  compiled  a  study  on  alternatives 
to  welfare.  We  realize  welfare  reform  is  a  many  sided  problem,  but  at  this  time, 
we  would  like  to  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  day  care  centers. 

In  our  greater  metropolitan  area  of  200,000  people,  we  have  the  following 
number  of  day  care  centers  available : 


Day  care  centers  Slots  On  waiting  lists 


8— CAP  Centers     245  20 

ABC  Day  Care  Center     29  11 

First  Church  of  The  Brethren     45  3 

Holy  Child  Nursery   75  25 

J  Haven  .     50  30 

Nurse's  Nursery     48  18 

Jack  &  Jill  Nursery   70  18 

York  Day  Nursery   65  25 

Welfare  Department  (purchased  service)   30  200 


In  the  estimation  of  our  local  welfare  department,  if  more  children  were  to 
be  serviced,  this  area  does  not  have  enough  centers  as  there  are  long  waiting 
lists  now  for  each  existing  center.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  3000 
children  who  could  use  day  care  service,  if  it  were  available.  Also,  half  of 
York  County's  caseload  lives  in  a  rural  area,  and  the  lack  of  any  transportation 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  mother  to  travel  to  work  and  to  get  her  children 
to  a  day  care  center. 

We  object  to  a  mandated  work  requirement,  although  we  welcome  realistic 
job  training  and  higher  work  incentive  payments.  We  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion that  requires  mothers  with  preschool  children  to  register  for  work  must  also 
provide  suitable  day  care  as  a  condition  for  work. 


Statement  Submitted  by  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Moxon,  PREsroENT,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  South  Carolina 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  South  Carolina  strongly  supports  the  pro- 
posals offered  by.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  to  amend  the  welfare  reform  provi- 
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sions  of  H.R,  1.  We  feel  that  the  amendments  offered  by  Senator  Ribicoff  rep- 
resent important  and  necessary  improvements  to  H.R.  1  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Several  features  are  particularly  significant  in  our  effort 
to  help  the  poor  of  our  country  become  self-supporting  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

Most  people  would  define  poverty  as  not  having  enough  money  to  provide  the 
day-to-day  essentials  of  life.  Although  League  members  recognize  that  money 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  poverty,  money  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  solution.  Therefore,  we  support  raising  the  initial  level  of 
support  to  $8,000,  for  a  family  of  four,  with  planned  increases  to  the  poverty 
level  and  the  built-in  cost-of-living  adjustments  as  more  realistic  and  humane 
than  H.R.  1,  Even  though  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  five  states  in  which  wel- 
fare recipient  would  benefit  under  the  $2,400  level,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
70%  of  the  welfare  recipients  across  the  country  could  receive  reduced  benefits. 

One  of  the  basic  features  of  welfare  reform  legislation  is  the  assistance  given 
to  the  working  poor.  This  could  be  particularly  helpful  in  South  Carolina  which 
has  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes  in  the  country.  However,  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1  many  of  our  poor  whose  income  is  supplemented  by  food 
stamps  could  well  be  penalized.  In  South  Carolina  there  are  many  families  who 
do  not  receive  welfare  payments  but  who  buy  food  stamps.  This  is  an  important 
help  in  providing  an  adequate  and  healthful  diet  for  many  people,  particularly 
children.  The  low  level  of  support  in  H.R.  1  makes  it  likely  that  many  of  these 
people  will  have  their  incomes  reduced.  This  is  another  important  reason  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  support  as  Senator  Ribicoff  has  proposed. 

An  omission  in  H.R.  1  which  we  feel  is  corrected  in  the  Ribicoff  amendments 
is  the  provisions  of  eligibility  provisions  for  single  persons  and  for  childless 
couples.  It  is  important  to  extend  coverage  to  these  people,  who  may  need  assist- 
ance but  who  do  not  fit  into  any  existing  category. 

The  800  members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  South  Carolina  urge  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  keep  foremost  in  their  attention  that  the 
purpose  of  welfare  reform  is  to  help  the  poor,  most  of  whom  are  over  65,  under 
18,  are  blind  or  disabled,  to  achieve  an  adequate  standard  of  life  so  that  they 
can  participate  in  and  contribute  to  our  American  society. 


Statement  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wyoming,  Submitted  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  Maxwell,  President 

Gentlemen :  Welfare  should  be  geared  to  foster  maximum  development  toward 
an  individual's  maximum  potential.  Members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Wyoming  urge  you  to  adopt  Senator  Ribicoff's  amendments  to  HR  1  as  a  means 
to  this  end. 

Wyoming  ranks  29th  in  the  maximum  amount  of  welfare  payments  disbursed, 
39th  in  the  amount  spent  per  $1,000.00  of  1969  personal  income,  47th  in  payments 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  33rd  in  payments  to  aid  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  43rd  in  aid  to  the  blind.  In  short,  our  record  is 
dismal. 

League  members  primary  concern  lies  with  assistance  for  people.  If  people  are 
to  be  helped  in  a  meaningful  way  they  will  need  higher  minimum  cash  grants 
with  staged  annual  increases  :  they  will  need  improved  work  incentives  ;  they  will 
need  more  public  service  jobs  and  more  private  job  opportunities  ;  they  will  need 
bigger  and  better  child  care  programs.  We  favor  pilot  programs  for  assistance  to 
the  working  poor  but  only  if  the  law  provides  specifically  for  an  automatic  full- 
scale  program  by  a  definite  date. 

We  respectfully  request  that,  as  you  deliberate  on  HR  1,  you  remember  that 
this  government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people  is  also  for  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  here  again  at  2  :20. 
(Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2  :30  p.m.  this  date.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the  Honorable  Al  Ull- 
man.  Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Ullman  has  made  a 
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major  contribution  to  the  thinking  and  legislation  in  social  security 
and  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Ullman,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  your  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  AL  ULLMAN,  A  REPKESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  0RFX3-0N 

Mr.  Ulkmax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  here,  and  I  will  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  I  can.  Thus,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  written  statement  for 
record  at  tliis  point,  and  simply  go  on  to  smmnarize  several  crucial 
points.  As  the  conmiittee  knows,  I  did  sponsor  in  the  "Ways  and  Means 
Committee  an  alternative  program  for  title  IV,  the  guaranteed  in- 
come section  of  the  bill. 

I  think  time  has  proven  my  proposal  basically  sound,  and  I  will 
briefly  describe  it ;  but,  first,  I  have  a  couple  of  charts  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  with  respect  to  the  program  that  the  House  passed  on  the 
guaranteed  income  section.  Since  the  committee  is  aware  of  the  back- 
gromid  on  it,  I  won't  go  into  details  except  to  note  some  problems  in 
the  even  this  kind  of  guaranteed  income  concept  were  adopted.  On 
this  first  chart  income  is  shown  that  an  individual  would  make. 

According  to  the  size  of  his  family,  you  can  see  on  the  table  how 
much  the  Government  is  going  to  pay  him  under  FAP.  Take,  for 
example,  someone  who  lived  in  the  mid-South  or  rural  area  that  had 
a  piece  of  gi^ound  where  he  could  raise  a  cow  or  two  and  some  vege- 
tables, and  the  opportunity  to  make  Si,000  on  a  full-time  job.  This  also 
assumes  he  has  six  in  the  family.  So  as  the  chart  shows  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  him  S913  and  his  total  income  would  be  $i,193. 

Assiuning  this  same  individual  had  the  alternative  of  having  a  job 
where  he  only  worked  half  the  time  and  made  $2,000,  the  chart,  shows 
the  Government  would  supplement  him  with  82,246  so  his  total  income 
would  be  84,426. 

Xow,  tliis  man  is  employed,  and  the  Government  would  not  have 
any  option  whether  he  worked  full  time  or  half  time.  Allien  you  are 
the  working  poor  you  have  the  choice,  so,  obviously,  you  have  all  kinds 
of  ranges  in  the  amounts  the  Goverimient  would  pay  to  supplement 
liis  salary. 

While  we  usually  talk  in  terms  of  a  family  of  four,  this  chart  goes 
up  the  scale  to  where  you  have  a  family  of  eight.  The  problem  here  is 
compounded  because  the  Government  pays  in  an  individual  case  based 
upon  three  variables  :  First,  the  size  of  the  family ;  second,  the  amount 
of  his  income :  and,  third,  his  assets.  How  in  the  world  the  Govern- 
ment can  keep  track  of  these  millions  of  people  on  an  individual-case 
basis  with  widely  fluctuating  incomes  is  beyond  me. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  totally  impossible  to  do. 

Xow.  the  other  chart  briefly  illustrates  a  second  point.  It  is  one  that 
is  very  difficult  to  resolve  under  the  administration's  program.  You 
obviously  have  your  State  supplements  on  top  of  the  Federal  payment. 
Xow.  what  this  illustrates  is  the  New  York  plan  which  was  the  law  at 
the  time  this  chart  was  made.  I  think  there  have  been  some  changes 
since  then,  but  it  illustrates  the  point. 
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Mr.  Ullman.  Here  you  have  a  family  of  four,  and  here  you  have  a 
family  of  eight.  The  dark  hatching  shows  the  State  supplements  and 
the  earned  income  is  in  green.  The  Federal  supplement  is  here  in  the 
light  Crosshatch. 

Well,  the  problem  that  you  run  into  with  H.R.  1  centers  around  the 
hold-harmless  provision.  Under  the  hold  harmless,  a  State  like  New 
York  with  an  expanding  welfare  load  would  be  held  harmless  for  costs 
beyond  their  1971  level.  The  Government  'would  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  payment  of  the  State  supplemental  for  all  in- 
creased caseloads  beyond  the  1971  costs.  In  States  without  a  hold  harm- 
less it  would  be  a  totally  different  picture. 

So,  when  you  talk  about  the  "break-even  point"  under  FAP,  it  be- 
comes rather  meaningless  when  the  Government  is  actually  going  to 
take  over  all  payments  for  a  family  of  eight  earning  $6,000  if  they 
were  part  of  the  new  caseload.  For  this  family,  it  would  be  $3,000  that 
New  York  now  supplements.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  exam- 
ined this  at  great  length,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  around  it.  It  will 
end  up  with  the  Federal  Government  paying  vastly  different  levels  of 
welfare  payments  in  different  States,  and  sometimes  at  exorbitantly 
high  rates. 

Now,  turning  very  quickly  to  the  alternative  I  have  proposed.  What 
I  am  advocating  has  a  "heart"  in  it,  too.  In  other  words,  we  do  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  poor  people  of  the  country.  We  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  those  who  cannot  work  have  an  adequate 
source  of  income.  But  my  program  would  screen  the  employables  from 
the  unemployables.  It  would  start  with  people  applying  for  welfare, 
and  the  classification  as  to  whether  they  are  employable  or  unemploy- 
able would  be  made  through  a  Federal  agency.  If  they  are  unemploy- 
able, they  should  be  eligible  for  welfare,  but  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  no  contribution  of  welfare  payments  for  any  employable 
person.  The  employables  should  be  a  Federal  responsibility  but  not  a 
welfare  responsibility.  The  Federal  Government  should  provide  work, 
training,  child  care,  and  other  services  needed  to  put  employables  into 
jobs.  The  State  governments  with  Federal  financial  assistance  should 
provide  welfare  grants  only  for  those  who  cannot  work. 

Now,  obviously,  if  it  is  a  woman  with  children,  she  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  day  care,  so  I  Avould  establish  a  national 
day  care  corporation.  I  think  that  is  the  best  concept  and  this  com- 
mittee originated  the  idea.  It  allows  for  a  great  deal  of  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  localities  that  an  operation  imder  HEW 
would  not  allow.  It  would  also  allow  a  consolidation  of  existing  pro- 
grams, and  some  individualization  of  the  State-by- State  programs. 

I  think  it  has  great  possibilities  for  resolving  the  problem. 

So,  assuming  then  that  you  have  a  mother  with  three  children  over 
age  6,  assuming  that  you  have  day  care,  and  that  the  woman  has  em- 
ployment experience — she  is  classified  employable ;  she  never  does  go 
on  welfare.  This  is  the  critical  problem  to  be  avoided,  for  once  indi- 
viduals get  on  welfare  then  you  have  the  very  real  difficulty  of  getting 
them  oft'. 

In  place  of  going  on  welfare,  employables  go  on  a  Federal  training- 
program,  with  a  fixed  training  allowance  not  based  upon  any  State-by- 
State  welfare  rules,  but  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
a  given  area. 
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Under  my  program,  the  Government  would  become  the  employer  of 
last  resort.  If  there  are  no  jobs  available,  then  you  have  public-service 
employment;  you  have  community  work  projects  if  need  be.  If  there 
are  no  job  slots  available,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  responsibility 
under  my  bill  to  come  before  Congress  for  funds  to  open  up  programs 
that  do  provide  for  jobs,  whether  they  be  Government  jobs,  com- 
munity work  projects. 

All  of  us  know  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  which  is  not  being  done  because  the  jobs  are  in  the  minimum 
wage  category. 

But  you  also  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  differential  between 
minimum  wages  and  between  welfare  payments  is  rather  great  now. 
So  what  I  would  do  for  those  people  under  the  poverty  level  is  to  pro- 
vide additional  cash  assistance  benefits  if  they  are  employed.  If  they 
are  fully  employed,  there  would  be  a  $60  per  month  work  expense 
allowance.  If  they  are  half-time  employed,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  women 
with  children  probably  should  not  Avork  more  than  half  time,  they 
w^ould  get  $30  a  month  supplement  for  half-time  work. 

In  addition,  anyone  who  goes  into  this  program  w^ould  have  the 
option  of  cashing  out  their  food  stamps  on  the  basis  that  anybody  who 
is  employable  is  much  better  off  getting  the  cash  rather  than  going 
through  all  the  fuss  of  the  food  stamps. 

Now,  for  those  people  not  employable.  Over  a  4-year  period,  assum- 
ing that  a  full  day  care  program  is  in  effect,  I  believe  it  reasonable  to 
say  that  this  might  amoimt  to  30  to  40  percent  of  the  existing  rolls 
would  stay  on  w^elf  are  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

I  think  the  problem  of  welfare  is  not  so  much  those  people  who  are 
really  in  need  and  have  large  families ;  I  think  the  problem  is  in  not 
placing  employable  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  in  the  first  instance. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  resent  in  any  way  paying  ade- 
quate welfare  for  people  who  are  truly  unemployable  and  have  prob- 
lems that  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  earn  a  living. 

But  through  this  reclassification  medium  then  over  a  4-year  period 
all  of  the  unemployables  who  would  be  classified  employable  go  off 
welfare  and  could  not  and  cannot  get  back  on  welfare  without  going- 
back  through  the  mechanism  and  getting  a  reclassification. 

^sTow,  I  realize  there  are  complications.  I  have  stated  an  oversimpli- 
fication of  my  program,  but  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  welfare.  I  think 
this  committee  knows  that.  There  is  no  easy  solution.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  welfare  progTam  but,  in  my  judgment,  my  proposal 
would  take  us  down  the  right  road.  It  would  probably  initially  cost  as 
much  as  FAP  because  the  cost  would  go  into  day  care ;  but  it  would  go 
into  facilities  that  we  need. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  leave  for  another  com- 
mittee. Could  I  break  in  to  ask  you  a  question  now? 

Mr.  Ullman.  Yes,  certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Over  a  period  of  months  I  have  been  giving  con- 
siderable thought  to  your  proposal  because  this  isn't  the  first  time  you 
have  offered  it,  spoken  out  on  it? 

Mr.  Ullman.  Eight. 

Senator  Curtis.  Your  program  then  would  not  involve  the  matter 
of  extending  the  payment  to  the  so-called  working  poor  now,  would 
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it  ?  You  would  deal  with  the  people  who  say  "We  are  in  need ;  we  need 
some  welfare,"  and  start  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Ullman.  The  way  the  working  poor  would  come  in  would  be  in 
this  form.  If  they  have  a  full-time  job,  but  are  under  the  poverty  level, 
I  would  give  them  a  work  expense  allowance.  It  would  not  be  based 
upon  fluctuating  incomes  as  in  FAP.  As  long  as  they  were  under  the 
poverty  level,  it  would  be  up  to  $60  a  month  for  a  full-time  employee 
or  $30  a  month  for  a  part-time  employee. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  would  not  go  on  forever? 

Mr.  Ullman.  No  ;  as  soon  as  their  earnings  reach  the  poverty  level 
it  is  phased  out. 

Senator  C'uktis.  But  would  this  be  treated  as  supplemental  income 
or  a  specific  payment  intended  to  upgrade  their  emplo3rment 
capabilities  ? 

Mr.  Ullman.  You  have  a  real  problem  of  getting  people  off  welfare 
into  employment  and  you  will  find  a  difference — a  mother  with  a 
family  of  three  or  four  gets  maybe  $3,500  or  something  like  that  on 
the  welfare  rolls.  If  she  is  going  to  take  a  minimum  wage  job  that 
pays  her  $2,800,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  bridge  that 
difference  some  way.  It  is  being  unrealistic  to  say  that  you  can  force 
her  to  take  that  much  of  an  income  drop.  So  she  would  qualify  for 
the  work  expense  allowance. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  for  all  of  these  people  who  are  classified 
employable,  I  would  allow  them  to  cash  out  their  food  stamps,  and 
get  a  cash  payment  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  food  stamps 
they  Avould  have  available. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  does  your  proposal  embody  what  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  guaranteed  minimum  income  wdiich,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  saying  to  the  working  poor,  the  person  who  are  employed 
"because  your  earning  is  below  a  certain  level,  we  are  going  to  sup- 
plement the  welfare  payment"  ? 

Your  proposal  does  not  embody  that  concept,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Ullman.  No.  The  thing  that  is  so  unrealistic  and  that  bothers 
me  is  that  it  is  not  within  the  realm  of  feasibility  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  individually  with  millions  of  Americans  on  the  basis 
of  fluctuating  incomes  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  The  Government 
just  simply  can't  keep  up.  A  man  earns  $300  one  month ;  he  earns  noth- 
ing the  next  month;  then  under  this  kind  of  a  system  you  would  be 
3  or  4  months  behind ;  you  would  never  catch  up. 

I  think  it  would  result  in  the  worst  administrative  hodge-podge 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Not  only  that  but  once  you  go  down  the 
road  of  a  guaranteed  income,  there  is  no  returning.  Once  you  go 
into  the  business  of  individual  cash  settlements,  Avhat  you  are  doing 
is  opening  the  Treasury  to  every  individual  based  upon  him  filling 
out  a  form— hoAv  much  he  has  made,  how  much  his  assets  are,  how 
big  his  family  is.  You  would  have  made  millions  of  people  to  deal  with 
and  the  Government  would  have  no  alternative  but  just  to  put  that 
into  a  computer  and  feed  him  a  check.  I  just  don't  think  any  govern- 
ment can  do  that  and  survive  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Because  you  can't  turn  back? 

Mr.  Ullman.  Yes ;  that's  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  political  temptation  will  be  to  raise  those 
limits. 
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Mr.  Ullman.  The  political  pressures  increase  once  you  get  on  this 
road  and  there  is  no  turning  back.  We  have  seen  it  in  every  program 
we  have  adopted.  Somebody  can  come  in  and  say,  ''Well,  look,  you 
are  paymg  us  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four  and  we  can't  live  on  it." 
They  can  make  a  case  for  that  and  so  you  pay  them  $3,400  and  then 
they  can  make  a  case  for  that,  too.  I  think  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  you  can't  live  on  that  amount,  and  so  this  is  uniform  through- 
out the  country.  In  my  judgment  it  is  an  open-ended  road  to  disaster. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  I  commend  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. I  must  go  to  another  committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  appreciate  your  interest.  I  knoAv  you  have  expressed 
it  before. 

Senator  CtJRTis.  I  think  you  are  making  a  distinct  contribution 
here  because  once  we  accept  this  concept  of  supplemental  income, 
a  guaranteed  minimum  income  and,  therefore,  added  millions  go  on 
the  rolls,  there  not  only  will  be  no  retreating  from  it,  there  will  be 
no  reduction  of  the  rolls  and  the  political  pressures  will  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  Ullman.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Gro  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Well,  I  think  that  I  will  not  proceed  any  further 
except  to  say  that  my  program  does  have  a  heart.  In  other  words,  it 
does  consider  the  needs  of  poor  individuals;  it  does  give  a  work 
expense  allowance;  it  does  not  turn  anyone  out  in  the  street  without 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  adequate  living;  and  it  does  so  in  a  way 
that  it  seems  to  me  is  both  fiscally  sound  and  consistent  with  the  very 
basis  on  which  this  country  was  founded.  In  short,  I  am  convinced 
that  my  program  would  turn  our  welfare  course  around,  offer  a  mean- 
ingful vehicle  for  reclassifying  people  as  employable  or  unemploy- 
able, and  give  employables  the  support  they  need — child  care,  job 
training  and  job  placement — to  get  into  a  meaningful  job  and  off  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ullman.  I  think  you 
have  made  a  very  good  suggestion  here. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  so  much  about  this,  and  I  really  think  that 
your  desire  to  help  the  poor  is  every  bit  as  sincere  as  anybody's  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  even  though  you  had  some  doubts  about  that 
bill  when  it  passed.  It  is  my  desire  to  help  the  poor,  too.  Prior  to  the 
time  I  came  here  I  helped  to  put  a  tax  program  on  the  people  of  my 
State  that  increased  their  taxes  50  percent  at  a  single  session  of  tlie 
State  legislature,  that  is,  the  overall  tax  burden  of  that  State.  We 
put  into  effect  what  was  probably  the  most  liberal  welfare  program 
of  any  State  in  the  United  States.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  be  elected 
after  we  got  through  putting  those  taxes  on,  too,  to  pay  for  all  that. 
But  my  popularity  and  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
went  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  the  time  we  got 
through  enacting  all  those  taxes  to  pay  for  that.  But  I  would  think 
that  that  would  indicate  my  sincerity  in  wanting  to  help  the  poor. 

It  almost  beat  me  and  took  me  out  of  public  life.  I  have  been  sup- 
porting everything  in  that  bill  to  help  poor  people  except  when  you 
get  to  the  family  assistance  part  that  I  don't  think  is  going  to  work  and 
I  think  that  is  about  your  attitude  toward  it ;  isn't  it  ? 
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]Mr.  Ullmax.  Senator,  in  addition  to  that.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  con- 
tact with  people  on  welfare  and  I  just  don't  go  along  with  this  idea 
that  they  don't  want  to  work  or  be  a  part  of  society.  I  think  in  almost 
every  case  they  would  like  to  make  some  kind  of  a  real  contribution  in 
the  way  of  a  meaningful  job  and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  my 
proposal  would  move.  It  would  put  people  back  into  constructive 
participation  in  society  rather  than  putting  them  out  on  a  shelf  and. 
paying  them  some  money  and  forgetting  about  them,  which  I  think 
would  be  disastrous. 

The  Chairmax.  Eight. 

^s'ow.  when  we  here  in  the  Congress  pass  a  bill  that  makes  it  to 
somebody's  advantage  for  that  person  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls  rather 
than  take  a  job.  we  really  ought  to  blame  ourselves  for  that,  shouldn't 
we,  if  what  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  them  to 
take  the  job? 

Now,  that  is  one  reason  why  my  approach  about  this  thing  since  the 
day  I  heard  about  the  President's  proposed  family  assistance  plan 
when  I  saw  the  first  press  release  in  the  newspapers  has  been  that  it 
will  not  work.  This  thing  is  not  going  to  work  if  you  pay  these  so-called 
working  poor  not  to  work. 

If  you  want  it  to  work,  you  had  better  devise  it  so  that  you  are 
paying  people  to  work  rather  than  paying  people  not  to  work. 

And  my  thought  about  this  change  that  you  are  making  people 
take  slave  labor  jobs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  by  requiring  them  to 
take  a  job,  is  just,  say,  for  anyone  not  on  the  program  new,  "You  are 
not  eligible  for  this  working  poor  program  unless  you  had  a  job  and 
were  Avorking."  In  that  way  we  haven't  got  to  argue  about  the  desir- 
ability of  the  job,  whether  it  is  a  slave  labor  job.  not  dignified,  doesn't 
pay  enough,  all  that  sort  of  foolishness.  It  seems  to  me,  we  would  do 
better  to  say  if  the  man  can't  find  a  job  we  will  just  employ  him  in  the 
public  area  or  subsidize  a  job — make  a  job  if  we  have  to,  a  WPA  type 
if  it  has  to  be,  a  marginal  job  if  it  must  be. 

Then  having  put  him  on  some  kind  of  a  job,  then  if  he  is  not  making 
enough  to  support  his  children,  and  something  to  it. 

Does  that  make  more  sense  to  you  than  it  does — ^than  just  to  pay 
them  to  do  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Ullmax.  It  certainly  does.  Senator.  Those  people  who  say, 
''Well,  there  just  aren't  jobs  avaihible,"  are  failing  to  recognize  that 
States  like  Oregon  have  used  the  WIX  program  to  go  into  job  training 
with  resultant  meaningful  jobs. 

The  placement  record  has  been  tremendous  and  the  success  of  the 
program  is  there,  tlobs  can  be  opened  up  through  meaningful  training. 

Xow,  I  am  not  trying  to  build  this  on  a  lot  of  hodge-podge  training- 
programs  we  have  noAv.  What  this  would  do  Avould  be  to  mandate  some 
kind  of  meaningful,  overall  consolidation  of  all  our  training  programs 
into  something  that  Avould  really  face  up  to  the  problem  and  train 
]:)eo])le  for  jobs  Avhere  there  are  openings.  HeaA^en  only  knows  that  in 
the  field  of  environment,  in  the  field  of  health,  and  in  the  field  of 
education,  Ave  have  a  tremendous  need  for  people  today.  This  should 
all  be  geared  to  the  ncAv  technologies  that  are  coming  along. 

The  Chairmax.  AVell,  noAv.  I  am  a  Democrat :  so  are  you.  I  give  the 
President  complete  credit  for  good  faith  and  I  think  he  is  trying  to  do 
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what  he  thinks  is  in  the  national  interest  in  proposing  the  measure  he 
sent  down. 

But  those  of  us  who  serve  on  these  committees — you  do  and  so  do  I — 
try  to  study  the  fine  print,  take  case-by-case  application  and  particu- 
larly take  the  President's  proposal  and  apply  that  to  welfare  cases  that 
we  know  of,  and  go  into  the  problems  that  we  know  of  and  see  whether 
the  new  program  would  work  out  any  better  than  the  old  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  situation.  The  President  said  in  his 
speech  the  existing  welfare  program  encourages  a  man  to  leave  his 
family  so  the  family  can  go  on  Avelfare.  Xow,  Avould  H.R.  1  continue 
that  same  situation? 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Well,  in  my  judgment  it  doesn't  change  anything  at 
all  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  now,  isn't  this  correct :  Let's  assume  that  a 
man  is  able  to  make  about,  let's  say  $3,000  a  year,  working.  He  has  a 
wife,  several  children. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  the 
House,  too,  in  just  a  minute,  but  let  me  respond  to  your  questions. 

The  Chairmax.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  this  for  the  record :  Isn't 
this  true  if  he  had  a  wife  and  several  children,  let's  say  a  wife  and 
three  children  so  as  to  get  into  the  figure  we  use  the  most,  that  all 
he  really  need  do  in  most  States  is  just  to  make  himself  scarce,  in 
effect,  desert  or  to  leave,  and  by  leaving  his  family  then — the  wife  and 
the  children — could  go  on  welfare  for  a  figure  that  varies  State  by 
State,  and  in  mv  State  that  would  be  a  low  figaire — it  would  be  about 
$1,200? 

Xow,  if  you  had  the  new  program,  H.R.  1.  in  effect,  wouldn't  the 
answer  be  the  same  ?  If  he  were  making  $3,000,  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  not  eligible  for  the  welfare  pavments,  theA^  would  go  on 
welfare  except  for  $2,400  instead  of  $1,200  if  he  left. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  That  is  right.  He  can  stay  in  the  house  and  still  draw 
the  welfare  payment  with  a  slightly  reduced  amount  because  of  his 
refusing  to  work ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairmax.  So  the  answer  there,  it  would  seem  to  me.  it  would 
be  far  better  to  say  that  we  will  add  something  to  what  the  father 
makes,  if  that  is  not  enough  to  support  the  family,  rather  than  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  pay  them  more  money,  make  it  even  more  to  their 
advantage  for  the  father  to  leave  the  family.  If  that  is  your  problem 
you  are  making  it  worse  with  H.R.  1  ? 

Mr.  Ullmax.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  I  had  more  time  to  stay  and  I  know 
you  have  to  go,  too:  but  I  just  make  a  final  plea  to  this  committee.  In 
the  House  the  vote  was  close  on  eliminating  the  FAP  title.  I  moved 
to  eliminate  it;  the  rule  would  only  allow  that.  It  was  a  close  vote,  and 
I  have  spoken  to  some  Members  who  were  operating  under  duress,  but 
I  think  there  is  a  grave  doubt,  even  in  the  House,  about  this  guaranteed 
income  provision,  a  grave  wcrr\^  about  where  it  is  leading  the  country. 
So  I  would  make  a  plea  to  you  and  this  committee  to  take  a  new  direc- 
tion to  eliminate  that  section.  If  you  take  a  new  direction  and  put  this 
whole  thing  on  a  firm  footing,  the  rest  of  the  bill,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  good,  can  go  forward.  I  believe  that  my  proposal  can  help 
build  real  welfare  reform  as  an  alternative  to  getting  us  deeper  in  the 
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mire  which  is  where  this  guaranteed  income  section  would  take  us. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Ullman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairmax.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance  here. 
(Congressman  Ullman's  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Al  Ullman,  a  U.S.  Representative  Feom  the  State  of 

Oregon 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  :  I  come  before  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  great  opportunity  you  have  to  cut  through  the  rhetoric  that  has 
obfuscated  the  true  issues  involved  in  a  fundamental  reform  of  a  welfare  system 
that  is  almost  universally  condemned. 

As  you  said  in  your  opening  statement  on  welfare  reform  in  the  last  Congress, 
Mr.  Chairman,  "This  committee  believes  in  the  concept  of  workfare  not  welfare : 
the  concept  on  which  this  bill  has  been  advanced."  But  as  your  Committee  knows 
full  well,  H.R.  1  is  not  really  a  workface  bill  at  all ;  it  is,  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  has  said,  a  welfare  expansion  bill. 

We  do  not  need  welfare  expansion — we  are  getting  that  already  under  existing 
law.  We  need  a  new  program  that  will,  in  your  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  substitute 
"the  dignity  of  employment"  for  "the  indignity  of  welfare." 

How  is  that  to  be  done?  In  the  past,  we  have  put  employable  people  on  welfare 
and  then  tried  to  take  them  off  welfare  by  work  and  training  programs.  That  was 
the  approach  of  the  Community  Work  and  Training  Program,  the  Unemployed 
Father  program,  the  WIN  program  and  it  is  continued  in  H.R.  1.  In  H.R.  6004, 
the  Rehabilitation,  Employment  Assistance  and  Child  Care  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  I  suggested  a  new  approach  and  one  that  I  consider  essential  to 
any  real  welfare  reform.  The  basic  concept  underlying  my  bill  is  that  our  national 
policy  must  distinguish  between  the  "employables"  who  do  XOT  belong  on  welfare, 
and  those  wiio  are  in  need  because  they  are  unemployable.  Tlie  former  should  be 
excluded  from  welfare  and  should  get  training  or  employment.  The  latter  deserve 
the  compassion  that  is  the  foundation  of  a  welfare  program. 

What  should  be  our  approach  to  the  needy  family  in  which  the  mother  is  able  to 
work,  either  with  or  without  additional  training?  Under  H.R.  1,  she  is  put  on  wel- 
fare in  hopes  that  she  will  later  get  off.  My  bill  has  the  opposite  approach — those 
who  are  employable  are  not  eligible  for  welfare  in  the  first  place.  They  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  never  get  into  the  welfare 
system.  We  have  tried  the  system  of  putting  people  on  welfare  and  then  trying  to 
get  them  off ;  it  hasn't  worked  in  the  past,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  will 
work  in  the  future. 

H.R.  1  may  sound  different  because  employables  become  a  responsibility  of 
the  Labor  Department — but  it  is  not  different  for  two  very  important  reasons. 
First,  those  referred  to  the  Labor  Department  still  get  welfare  checks  under 
welfare  rules  and  probably  made  out  by  the  welfare  agency  unless  the  Labor 
Department  sets  up  a  duplicate  payment  unit.  Second,  those  referred  to  the 
Labor  Department  are  really  not  the  employable  at  all,  they  are  those  that  are 
required  to  register  under  a  set  of  rules  in  the  bill.  For  example,  a  woman  with 
three  children  in  a  community  with  no  child  care  facilities  available,  is  sent 
to  the  Labor  Department — but  she  cannot  be  sent  to  a  job.  The  result  will  be 
ever  new  records  in  what  it  now  calls  "holding" — welfare  recipients  for  whom 
the  progi'am  can  do  nothing  except  give  them  a  check.  Whether  welfare  checks 
come  from  one  department  or  another  makes  no  great  difference — they  under- 
mine the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  just  as  much  whether  they  are  signed  "Labor" 
or  "HEW." 

Under  my  approach  the  employables  do  not  get  welfare  checks.  If  they  cannot 
be  placed  in  jobs  or  in  training  for  which  a  wage  is  paid,  they  are  put  into 
training,  with  a  training  allowance  based  on  the  average  w^eekly  wage  in  that 
State.  The  training  allowance  is  related  to  what  they  will  earn  after  training — 
not  to  the  welfare  check.  Further,  if  the  Labor  Department  finds  itself  paying 
allowances  to  people  that  it  cannot  train  for  a  job,  it  must  report  immediately 
to  the  Congress  and  request  the  necessary  funds  to  increase  the  number  of  public 
service  jobs. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  we  do  for  the  needy  who  are  employable.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  essentially  repeats  existing  law  by  directing  the  Labor  Depart- 
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ment  to  riiii  a  training  program  and  HEW  to  provide  child  care.  There  are  a 
few  changes  in  the  details  of  the  provisions  but  the  structure  remains  the 
same — the  same  as  the  present  system  under  WIN  which  has  provided  neither 
training  nor  child  care.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  improved  the  bill 
by  providing  some  commitment  to  public  service  employment,  but  even  with 
this  improvement  the  approach  is  inadequate,  to  say  the  least. 

If  present  law  and  the  administration  bill  are  inadequate,  what  do  we  need 
to  do?  First  and  most  important  we  need  to  do  something  about  child  care. 

My  bill  picks  up  the  Child  Care  Corporation  proposals  that  were  reported  by 
this  committee  in  the  last  Congress.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  for  you  the  rationale 
for  those  provisions — you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  without  adequate  child 
care  provisions  no  welfare  reform  can  be  workable. 

Second,  we  must  not  just  create  another  categorical  training  program,  but 
instead  must  mandate  that  all  Federal  and  Federally-assisted  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  give  priority  to  those  in  need. 

Third,  we  miLst  create  jobs.  The  tax  incentive  provided  for  employers  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  are  a  welcome  first  step,  but  we  must  also  have  a  public 
service  employment  program  that  expands  as  the  need  for  it  increases. 

Fourth,  my  bill  provides  for  a  work  exi>ense  allowance  to  ensure  a  strong 
incentive  for  going  to  work. 

So  far  I  have  concentrated  on  what  my  program  and  the  administration's 
program  do  for  the  existing  AFDC  category — the  families  in  need,  and  with  no 
father  present  in  the  home  or  with  the  father  unemployed.  The  administration 
bill  not  only  does  not  reduce  this  welfare  population,  it  adds  to  it :  in  fact,  it 
more  than  doubles  it  by  putting  those  who  are  regularly  employed  onto  the 
welfare  rolls.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  real  change  from  the  present  system — but 
it  is.  I  insist,  a  change  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  will  not  solve  the  welfare 
problem,  and  we  will  not  foster  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  those  we  place  in  dependency.  Under  the  administration's  orisinal 
proposal,  every  family  of  four  which  earned  less  than  S3.920  a  year  would  have 
been  eligible  for  a  welfare  check :  under  the  revisions  adopted  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  four-person  family  could  earn  about  S4.300  before  the 
welfare  check  was  cut  off.  The  figures  on  how  many  people  in  each  State  will 
be  put  on  welfare  by  this  provision  is  truly  frightening. 

We  have  recently  enacted  some  very  .significant  amendments  to  the  WIX  pro- 
gram and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  to  be  commended  for  a  valiant  attempt 
to  rescue  that  program  from  the  inadequacy  in  which  it  has  become  mired.  But 
even  after  the  amendments  are  in  effect  employables  will  still  receive  welfare 
checks.  I  am  also  afraid  that  the  registration  requirement  for  eligibility  for 
welfare  will  be  essentially  a  paper  transaction.  The  amendments  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction — but  they  do  not  accomplish  the  basic  reform  that  we  need 
and  that  is  to  limit  welfare  to  the  unemployables  and  provide  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  for  those  who  can  work. 

Welfare  reform  is  a  goal  that  unites  us  all :  no  one  likes  the  present  system. 
There  is  almost  as  much  agreement  that  those  who  are  able  to  work  should,  and 
that  welfare  should  be  paid  only  to  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  But 
agreement  on  generalities  does  mean  agreement  on  specific  legislative  proposals 
because  the  question  is  which  legislative  proposal  will  really  implement  the 
generality.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  what  is  in  the  bills,  not  just  at  what  people  say 
about  them.  If  you  examine  the  reality  and  ignore  the  rhetoric.  I  think  that  you 
will  find  my  bill,  the  Rehabilitation.  Employment  Assistance  and  Child  Care  Act 
of  1971  will  move  us  in  the  direction  of  meaningful  reform. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  Senate  is  votinar  and  we  will  have  to  vote.  I 
will  come  back  immediately  to  hear  these  remainins:  witnesses  my- 
self: but  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  quit  for  about  15  minutes  here 
before  we  hear  the  next  witness. 

So  we  will  recess  and  resume  the  session  at  3  r20. 

(Eecess.) 

The  Chatr^iax.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  P.  Eichard  StoevSser. 
chairman  of  the  public  services  committee  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Midland  County.  Mich.  Is  he  here — Mr.  Stoesser? 
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STATEMENT  OP  P.  RICHARD  STOESSER,  CHAIRMAN,  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE,  BOARD  OP  COMMISSIONERS,  MIDLAND  COUNTY, 
MICH.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  R.  JERRY  BENNETT,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD 
OF  COMMISSIONERS;  AND  H.  M.  MEREDITH,  COUNTY  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  I  get  started  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Jerry  Bennett  who  is  chairman  of  the  Midland  County 
Board -of  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Marv  Meredith  our  county  social 
services  director. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  of  our  ^dewpoints  and  experiences  as  related  to  social  welfare 
in  Midland  County. 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  here. 

Firsts  we  want  to  say  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  position 
that  "An  acceptable  welfare  program  must  pay  people  to  work  rather 
than  not  to  work,  if  they  are  employable,  and  must  reward  marriage 
and  responsible  parenthood  rather  than  illegitimacy  and  desertion."' 
From  our  analysis,  we  further  agree  with  Senator  Long  that,  "unfor- 
tunately, H.R.  1  does  little  about  the  present  welfare  mess,  except  to 
make  it  worse  by  several  billions  of  dollars." 

So  what  can  we  do  about  our  welfare  mess?  We  certainly  don't 
have  all  the  answers  but  we  do  know  of  one  course  of  action  which 
will  decrease  welfare  costs  to  the  taxpayer  and  which  will  give  a  wel- 
fare recipient  an  opportunity  to  feel  better  toward  himself  and  to 
become  a  contributor,  rather  than  just  a  parasite,  in  our  society.  These 
are  positive  results.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  share  with  you  how  we 
achieved  these  results  rather  than  to  intellectualize  on  what  might 
temporarily  appease  those  who  have  not  learned  how  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Our  welfare  problem  in  Midland  County  is  the  same  as  elsewhere 
in  this  country.  The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  welfare  recipients  and 
in  welfare  costs,  particularly  in  the  categories  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  and  direct  relief  or  general  assistance.  Although 
our  absolute  numbers  may  be  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  large 
urban  areas,  our  percentage  increase  is  about  the  same. 

We  were  particularly  concerned  that  in  1  3^ear  the  monthly  case- 
load increased  84  percent  for  direct  relief,  73  percent  for  AFDC,  and 
103  percent  for  AFDC-U.  We  concluded  that  no  society  can  stand 
these  increases  every  year  and  still  survive.  The  question  was  what 
to  do  about  it. 

After  thinking  briefly  about  why  we  have  our  welfare  problems  in 
these  categories,  we  discovered  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  more 
money  to  the  recipient  is  not  the  answer.  If  it  Avere,  these  problems 
would  have  disappeared  long  ago.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the  problem 
with  many  people  on  welfare  is  that  they  are  unemployed;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  of  value  for  others.  The  obvious  answer  then  was  to 
provide  employment  or  at  least  have  them  do  something  of  value  for 
society. 

Based  upon  this  philosophy,  the  Midland  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners initiated  an  experimental  work  program  in  April  1971,  by 
passing  a  resolution  which  directed  the  county  social  services  board  to 
prepare  a  work  opportunities  program. 
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T}"!^  social  services  director  hired  a  program  director  to  coordinate 
the  ])rogram  during  its  3-month  trial  period.  Work  opportunities  were 
then  identified  with  the  county  road  commission,  city  and  county  parks 
and  recreation  departments  and  the  county  drain  commissioner. 

In  J une,  able  bodied,  male  welfare  recipients  on  county  direct  relief 
were  given  a  choice  of  working  for  the  county  and  continuing  to  re- 
ceive welfare  benefits  at  $1.65  per  hour  of  work,  because  we  thought 
this  was  the  minimum  welfare  or  Federal  wage,  or  of  not  working  for 
the  county  and  thus  losing  the  benefits  they  had  been  receiving.  Such 
a  program  is  permitted  under  present  Michigan  legislation.  Results 
were  immediate. 

After  2  months  of  program  operation  ending  July  31,  19Y1,  we 
achieved  dramatic  decreases  in  the  employable  caseload,  as  illustrated 
in  the  report  submitted  to  your  committee. 

May  I  just  comment  that  decreases  in  caseloads  and  in  costs  were 
the  primary  consequence  of  men  asking  for  and  obtaining  private 
employment  despite  a  greater  than  7  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
the  area. 

The  breakdown  for  that  2-month  period  is  29  men  achieved  private 
employment,  two  moved  out  of  the  county,  one  went  on  unemployment 
compensation,  one  refused  to  work,  one  went  back  to  school  and  one 
went  on  AFDC-U. 

Many  of  these  men  discovered  that  they  could  gain  

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  did  you  put  to  work? 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Pardon  me? 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  did  you  put  to  work  when  you 
instituted  this  program  ?  How  many  people  did  you  put  to  work  for 
the  county,  because  apparently  you  put  seven  in  private  employment. 
How  many  people  did  you  put  to  work  under  your  program  when  you 
did  this? 

Mr.  Stoesser.  How  many  people  actually  worked  for  the  county  at 
any  one  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Mr.  Stoesser.  It  varied. 

Mr.  Meredith.  Thirty-five,  I  think,  is  the  total  altogether. 

Senator  Bennett.  Over  a  3-month  period  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-five  people  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  This  is  in  our  county  general  assistance  program 
because  we  couldn't  use  AFDC-U  cases.  This  is  just  what  we  could 
get  to. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Stoesser.  So,  really,  many  of  these  men  discovered  they  could 
gain  greater  financial  benefits  by  working  at  an  hourly  rate  greater 
than  $1.65  an  hour  and  for  more  than  2  or  3  days  a  week,  so  that  is 
why  they  went  off  and  that  is  why  we  had  decreases  in  our  particular 
program. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  interrupt  again  at  this  point? 

The  work  you  offered  them — was  that  only  for  2  or  3  days  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Stoesser.  What  we  did  is  that  they  worked  at  $1.65  an  hour 
only  until  their  earnins:s  matched  their  weekly  welfare  assistance. 

Senator  Bennett.  Which  they  accomplished  in  2  or  3  days? 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Two  to  three  days,  right ;  and  they  discovered  after 
getting  into  the  habit  of  doing  that,  that  they  could  go  out  and  find 
better  jobs  in  our  community,  $2  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  and  work 
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more  than  2  or  3  days  a  week.  This  was  to  their  benefit  and  they  took  it. 
That  is  why  we  had  29  who  went  off,  you  know,  who  went  into  private 
employment  and  despite  the  fact  we  had  a  7  percent  unemployment 
in  the  area. 

The  men  who  remained  on  our  direct  relief  county  program  and 
didn't  want  to  go  to  private  employment  they  worked  for  the  county 
by  repairing  park  benches  and  shelters,  clearing  brushland,  making 
nature  trails,  et  cetera. 

By  the  middle  of  August  a  total  of  69  direct  relief  cases  had  been 
reduced  to  14,  an  80  percent  overall  decrease,  and  eight  of  the  14 
obtained  full-time  work. 

Really,  the  most  exciting  and  encouraging  aspect  of  this  program 
has  been  the  positive  response  of  the  participants.  These  men  did 
good  work,  were  happy  and  many  said  they  "felt  better  because  they 
were  no  longer  getting  something  for  nothing.-'  We  feel  these  par- 
ticipants seem  to  be  gaining  self-respect  by  working. 

So,  really,  in  a  2-month  period,  what  did  we  achieve  with  a  work 
opportunities  program  for  welfare  recipients  on  direct  relief: 

1.  Old  unproductive  habits  of  recipients  were  replaced  by  new  pro- 
ductive habit  patterns. 

2.  Eecipients  gained  work  experience  and  a  greater  feeling  of  self- 
worth. 

3.  The  principle  was  confirmed  that  recipients  want  to  work  and 
will  find  their  own  work  if  it  is  to  their  benefit.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  point.  People  will  do  whatever  they  can  to  benefit  them- 
selves. Just  give  them  the  opportunity  to  work  with  acceptable  choices. 

4.  Welfare  costs  were  decreased,  which  was  an  indirect  saving  to 
the  taxpayer. 

5.  Work  was  completed  in  the  county,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  done  for  lack  of  tax  dollars,  another  indirect  saving  to 
the  taxpayer. 

6.  The  social  ser^dces  staff  operated  more  effectively  and  developed 
a  better  attitude  toward  their  work  because  they  could  now  offer 
incoming  welfare  applicants  a  choice  of  work  opportunities,  rather 
than  just  be  harassed  for  a  handout. 

But  why  did  the  program  work  so  well  ?  We  feel  it  did  so  because  of 
two  fundamental  reasons :  First  we  worked  with,  not  against,  a  power- 
ful fundamental  principle  of  human  nature  that  most  people  want 
to  feel  needed,  to  be  appreciated  and  to  do  something  of  value  for 
others.  But  we  recognized  that  old,  unproductive  habit  patterns  would 
not  be  easily  replaced  by  new,  productive  work  habits  without  strong, 
personal  motivation.  To  assist  direct  relief  recipients  and  applicants 
out  of  their  unproductive  rut,  our  county  policy  became  "no  cash 
benefits  except  at  the  rate  of  $1.65  per  hour  for  county  work 
performed." 

Second,  we  delegated  responsibility  and  authority  to  the  county  so- 
cial services  board  and  to  the  county  welfare  director  to  work  out  the 
details  of  a  Avork  opportunities  program.  All  that  we  required  was 
that  they  maintain  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  welfare  recipients, 
offer  them  a  choice  of  work  opportunities,  not  abuse  their  ci^dl  rights 
and  to  be  accountable  for  funds  expended.  Such  an  approach  not  only 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  our  welfare  director  but  also  created 
in  him  the  excitement  and  personal  motivation  to  do  the  job. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  success  of  this  county-controlled  work- 
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opportunities  program  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  participating  ad- 
ministrators having  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  value  of  work.  Their 
attitude  was  for  results,  not  anerel}^  activity.  As  a  result  of  the  excel- 
lent performance  of  our  county  Avelf  are  director,  the  county  is  now  sup- 
plementing his  salary  to  continue  and  expand  our  work-opportunities 
program. 

In  short,  all  concerned  received  benefits  from  this  program — welfare 
recipients,  taxpayers,  local  elected  officials,  and  county  welfare  officials. 

Because  of  these  results  we  are  asking  you  to  legislate  that  counties 
be  given  the  option  to  develop  and  administer  work- opportunities  pro- 
grams for  all  able  bodied,  employable  welfare  recipients  on  Federal 
public  assistance  without  the  need  for  prior  State  or  Federal  ap- 
proval. We  feel  that  the  details  of  how  to  structure  such  a  program 
should  not  be  dictated  by  an  insensitive,  noncompassionate,  massive 
Federal  bureaucracy,  but  left  to  the  initiative,  imagination,  and  re- 
sponsibility of  county  social  service  boards  to  meet  their  local  needs. 

The  basic  problem  with  present  bureaucratic  Federal  welfare  pol- 
icies, as  established  by  the  Department  of  HEW,  is  that  we  feel  they 
are  based  on  the  wrong  principle.  According  to  Federal  regulation 
No.  233.140,  Federal  funds  will  not  be  available  to  any  State  whose 
welfare  recipients  must  work  for  benefits. 

(The  regulation  referred  to  follows : ) 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  34,  No.  1,  Jan.  1,  1969] 

TITLE  45— PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Chapter  II — Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (Assistance  Programs), 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

PART  2  33 — coverage  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  IN  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

******* 

§  233.140   Expiration  of  community  work  and  training  program. 

The  provisions  of  section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  "Com- 
munity Work  and  Training  Programs",  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  with  respect 
to  any  quarter  beginning  after  June  30,  1968.  Federal  financial  participation  will 
not  be  available  in  expenditures  made  in  the  form  of  payments  for  work  per- 
formed in  any  month  after  June  1968,  except  under  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
authorized  by  Title  IV,  Part  C  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  under  the  work 
experience  and  training  programs  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

(Sec.  1102,  49  Stat.  647,  42  U.S.C.  1302 ;  sec.  204(c)  (2),  81  Stat  892) 
Effective  date. — The  regulations  in  this  part  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
their  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Dated:  December  17,  1968. 

Mary  E.  Switzer, 
Administrator,  Social  and 

Rehabilitation  Service. 

Approved  :  December  26,  1968. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Stoesser.  This  ruling,  we  feel,  was  indeed  imfortimate.  ]\Iany 
States  will  not  risk  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  by  requiring  welfare 
recipients  to  work  for  benefits.  As  a  consequence,  the  recipient  is 
personally  damaged ;  he  must  now  receive  something  for  nothing  and 
is  encouraged  to  remain  weak  and  worthless. 

Another  problem  with  present  HEW  policy  is  that  any  work  incen- 
tive programs  must  first  be  approved  by  State  and  Federal  agencies 
before  welfare  recipients  receiving  Federal  funds  can  work.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  HEW  usually  refused  to  approve  State  plans  for  county  work 
programs.  In  fact,  after  waiting  for  5  months,  Michigan  finally  re- 
ceived notice  from  HEW  in  Washington  that  a  waiver  to  HEW's 
no-work  policy  will  not  be  allowed  for  Michigan. 

A  couple  of  other  points :  We  had  six  AFDC-U  recipients  request 
to  participate  in  our  county  program  but  we  had  to  turn  them  away 
because  of  this  ruling.  In  Midland  County  we  had  166  on  AFDC-U 
in  J uly  and  we  have  identified  work  in  the  county  for  about  200  people. 
So  if  this  ruling  was  not  in  effect  we  could  have  had  them  all  working 
in  county  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  way  HEW  policies  are  now,  an  AFDC-U  case 
cannot  be  closed  even  if  the  man  is  offered  a  job  and  he  refuses  it.  As 
a  first  step  we  feel  that  an  amendment  to  present  welfare  statutes  is 
needed  which  will  give  counties  the  responsibility  to  match  unem- 
ployed welfare  recipients  with  jobs  to  be  done,  that  is,  to  guarantee 
work  opportunities. 

A  further  suggestion  is  that  HEW  administer  only  true  permanent 
welfare  cases  such  as  those  people  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
liandicapped  and  that  the  Department  of  Labor  administer  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  employables  employed  and  doing  some  useful  work. 

We  might  add  we  feel  the  new  EEA  program  is  a  good  step  forward 
in  this  direction.  In  Midland  County  we  were  funded  for  45  positions 
and  in  60  days  these  positions  were  filled. 

Our  administrative  costs  are  running  about  $10,000  out  of  a  $300,000 
program  or  about  3  percent  administrative  overhead. 

We  might  well  ask,  does  the  Federal  Government  really  want  to 
eliminate  welfare  and  poverty  or  does  it  want  to  give  Federal  admin- 
istrators something  to  do  ?  We  would  like  to  believe  the  former  and 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  following  ideas  be  considered : 

( 1 )  That  local  government  be  encouraged  to  take  responsibility 
and  to  be  accountable  for  solving  their  own  particular  problems ; 

(2)  That  unproductive  Federal  administrative  overhead  be 
eliminated  by  decentralization  of  authority  and  responsibility; 

(3)  That  a  form  of  tax  dollar  redistribution  be  adopted  with 
minimum  restrictions  to  provide  local  governments  the  funds 
necessary  to  solve  their  social  problems ;  and 

(4)  That  people  are  provided  a  choice  of  guaranteed  work 
opportunities  for  them  to  solve  their  own  problems  rather  than 
a  guaranteed  income. 

We  believe  a  welfare  philosophy  based  on  Avork  opportunities  and 
local  control  is  fundamentally  correct. 

We  started  a  small  experimental  program;  it  was  successful;  we 
got  results ;  and  because  of  these  residts  14  other  counties  in  Michigan 
have  adopted  a  similar  program  and  are  getting  very  similar  results. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  inquiring  whether  there  is  anything  in 
the  law  to  support  that  regulation  that  welfare  recipients  should  not 
be  required  to  work  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Was  it  required  or  allowed  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  is  an  administrative  ruling  out  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Stoesser.  I  do  have  a  copy  of  the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that  supports  that  regu- 
lation or  is  that  just  one  more  bad  regulation  that  was  spawned  out 
of  HEW? 

Mr.  Meredith.  I  think  it  is  one  more  bad  regulation. 
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Senator  Bennett.  When  was  it  adopted?  It  was  1968  when  the 
WIN  program  came  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  WIN  program  that  in- 
dicated that  welfare  people  were  not  to  work  ? 

Well,  we  passed  a  program  at  that  time  to  try  to  put  people  to  work 
and  I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  that  concept  and  there  were 
people  in  the  Department  who  didn't  like  the  idea.  We  had  some  of 
these  bleeding  hearts  come  screaming  against  it,  what  a  horrible  thing 
this  would  be.  I  see  that  is  the  program  they  seized  upon  to  seek  to 
justify  a  regulation  that  says  that  nobody  on  welfare  has  to  do  any 
work.  In  other  words,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  work  incentive 
program,  I  find  we  pass  a  law  to  try  to  put  somebody  to  work  and 
they  seize  upon  that  kind  of  authority  to  say  that  you  can't  put 
anybody  to  work.  So  it  is  an  utter  outrage  which  shows  more  than  ever 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  those  people  down  there 
in  HEW  who  are  screaming  day  in  and  day  out  how  they  can  get  more 
authority  and  then  take  this  whole  Nation  over.  Many  of  them  went 
in  before  anybody  ever  heard  of  Richard  Nixon  or  even  D wight 
Eisenhower.  They  are  still  down  there  working  away  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  destroy  this  Government.  They  would  not  know  how  to 
administer  a  program  to  put  people  to  work  if  their  lives  depend  on 
it. 

Here  is  a  program  where  w^e  were  trying  to  put  somebody  to  work 
and  they  managed  to  twist  that  one  around  so  nobody  went  to  work 
under  the  program  designed  to  do  it.  I  shouldn't  say  nobody — I  should 
say  virtually  no  one.  I  now^  find  that  the  langniage  in  that  law  to 
promulgate  that  regTilation  that  you  couldn't  put  anybody  to  w^ork. 
So  it  is  a  very  frustrating  thing  when  you  have  people  who  don't  want 
people  to  work  administering  a  work  program  in  such  a  way  to  put 
them  into  dependency  instead  of  to  try  to  promote  the  work  ethic. 

I  am  100  percent  in  support  of  anything  you  are  trying  to  do. 
If  there  is  any  way  my  vote  would  help  bring  it  about  you  can  count 
on  this  Senator. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to — I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  because  it  is  his  home  folks. 

Senator  Griffin.  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  scheduled  these  particular  witnesses.  They  are  here 
at  my  request.  I  have  had  several  opportunities  to  learn  about  this 
Michigan  program  firsthand,  and  I  thought  the  committee  ought  to 
know  about  it  and  programs  in  other  counties  in  Michigan  which  have 
been  following  Midland's  example. 

I  share  the  concern  and  disappointment  of  the  chairman  regard- 
ing the  HEW  regulations  adopted  in  1968 — is  that  the  right  year? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Griffin.  I  am  at  least  glad  it  was  prior  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration taking  office.  [Laughter.] 

Eegulations  such  as  this  really  impede  innovative  efforts  in  this 
area  and  I  almost  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  might  not  want  to 
get  HEW  people  back  before  the  committee  to  respond  to  some  of 
these  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  do  that  in  due  course. 

Senator  Griffin.  Here  HEW  has  refused  to  provide  a  waiver  for  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Michigan  finally  received  notice  from  HEW  after 
several  months  that  a  waiver  to  HEW's  no-work  policy  would  not  be 
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allowed.  I  don't  know  why.  I  understand  that  New  York  and  California 
asked  for  similar  waivers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  committee,  Senator  Griffin,  has  sup- 
ported— we  have  supported  every  Governor  who  has  asked  to  try  to 
put  somebody  to  work.  We  conferred  

Senator  Griffin.  New  York's  request  was  approved  and  Michi- 
gan was  denied.  Why  ?  I  would  like  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  help  you  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate. 

(The  following  w^as  subsequently  received  from  the  Department :) 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Tom  Vail, 

Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vail:  I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  with  information  requested  in 
your  letter  of  January  31  regarding  work  programs  in  Michigan.  You  asked  for 
a  comparison  of  the  requests  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan  for 
work-oriented  programs  and  this  Department's  disposition  of  those  requests. 

The  New  York  and  Michigan  situations  are  quite  dissimilar.  New  York  pro- 
posed to  introduce  work  relief  as  an  element  of  its  ongoing  AFDC  program.  The 
HEW  Regional  OflBce  advised  the  State  that  work  relief  could  be  required  of 
recipients  but,  under  the  existing  Social  Security  Act  and  implementing  Federal 
regulations,  the  AFDC  payments  made  in  return  for  such  work  would  not  draw 
Federal  matching. 

New  York  subsequently  submitted  formal  application  to  conduct  a  limited 
experimental  work  program  under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
project  is  designed  to  test  stated  hypotheses  regarding  work  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, it  operates  only  in  specific  areas  of  the  State,  and  it  provides  in  detail  for 
careful  evaluation  of  the  results.  In  addition,  the  State  has  submitted  exten- 
sive supplementary  material,  giving  details  of  various  aspects  of  the  project. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  project,  HEW  has  authority  under  section  1115  to  recognize 
for  Federal  matching  the  AFDC  payments  for  work  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  matched. 

To  develop  and  inaugurate  the  New  York  project  has  taken  several  months  of 
effort  by  State  staff.  The  New  York  application  has  now  been  approved  by  HEW, 
but  the  State  has  not  yet  placed  it  in  operation. 

California  has  submitted  an  application  along  the  same  general  lines  as  that 
received  from  New  York.  This  proposal  remains  under  study  and  analysis  in 
the  Department. 

In  contrast,  the  HEW  Regional  OflBce  in  Chicago  received  an  inquiry  from  the 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  concerning  the  possibility  of  grant- 
ing the  State  authority  to  permit  counties  to  institute  work  relief  programs  for 
recipients  of  Federally-assisted  welfare  payments,  with  continued  Federal  match- 
ing of  the  payments.  The  Regional  Ofl5ce  correctly  responded  that  this  was 
not  possible  under  existing  Federal  statutes  and  regulations. 

Subsequent  Michigan  requests  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  for 
permission  to  institute  work  relief  projects  were  denied  on  the  basis  of  a  Presi- 
dential request  that  for  the  time  being  we  work  only  with  the  first  three  States 
which  had  applied  for  such  projects.  Consequently  we  were  not  in  a  position 
at  the  time  Michigan's  request  was  received  to  give  it  consideration. 

However,  if  Michigan  officials  now  wish  to  pursue  this  further  we  are  will- 
ing to  describe  for  them  the  full  procedure  for  preparing  a  formal  application 
to  conduct  limited  experimental  work  programs  under  section  1115.  If  they  then 
wish  to  submit  a  fully  documented  case,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department 
will  give  Michigan's  application  full  and  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Veneman, 

Under  Secretary. 
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(The  Department  snbseqnentlv  submitted  another  memorandnm 
exphiinmg  its  policy  on  work  relief  programs  under  public  assistance. 
This  memorandum  follows:) 

February  3.  1972. 

To  :  The  Under  Secretary- 

From  :  Wilmot  Hastings.  General  Connsel. 

Subject :  Work  Relief. 

Tlie  attached  paper  sets  forth  the  basis  for  HEWs  position,  consistently  fol- 
lowed since  the  Social  Security  Act  was  adopted  in  10.3.5.  that  payments  for  work 
relief  are  nor  >ubjeet  to  Federal  matcb-ing-  except  as  the  Congress  may  sp-ecifically 
prc»^-ide.  The  paper  was  prepared  last  year  Avben  California  questioned  the  legal 
l>asis  for  our  pu>ition.  As  yuu  have  indicated.  Xe\A-  York  and  California  are  being 
permitted  to  have  \A-ork  relief  only  through  the  sec-tion  111-5  demonstration  project 
authority. 

The  Talmadge  Amendments  do  not  make  any  change  in  the  principles  in  the 
attached  paper.  In  fact,  they  reinforce  the  idea  that  there  is  no  matching  for 
work  payments  except  as  Congress  may  provide. 

However,  these  amendments  could  change  the  last  sentence  of  the  paper.  Cou- 
ceivably.  wliere  an  individual  is  required  to  Avork  tinder  the  ne^v  public  service 
employment  provisioris  nf  the  WIX  program,  which  are  to  be  effective  .July  1. 
1072.  the  family  might  have  no  more  income  than  they  would  receive  from  as- 
sistance alone.  This  is  because,  as  we  read  the  statttte,  the  wages  from  ptiblic 
service  employment  nuist  be  deducted  dollar-for-doUar  from  the  welfare  payment 
withotit  any  earned  income  disregard.  Xevertheless.  if  the  Department  of  Labor 
provides  for  a  sufficiently  high  wage  for  public  service  employment,  the  wages, 
even  without  any  disregard,  shotild  be  higher  than  the  assistance  payment  in 
most,  if  not  all,  eases. 

TVelfaee  Paymexts  IX  Relatiox  to  Work 

Conceptually.  Avelfare  i^ayments  with  Federal  matching  are  made  to  meet  sub- 
sistence needs  of  individuals  whose  resources  are  otherwise  inadequate.  Tliey 
are  not  payments  for  work.  Instead,  after  all  other  resources,  including  income 
from  work,  have  been  considered,  they  represent  an  amount  paid  pursuant  to 
Federal  statute  to  cover  essential  items  for  liAuns-.  The  HEW  regulations  (45 
CFR  233.140),  issued  when  the  Community  Work  and  Training  Programs  under 
section  400  of  the  Act  expired  in  106S.  provide  that : 

■"Federal  financial  iDarticipation  will  not  be  available  in  expenditures  made  in 
the  form  of  payments  for  work  performed  in  any  month  after  Jtme  1068.  except 
under  the  Work  Incentive  Program  authorized  by  Title  IV.  Part  C  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or  under  the  work  experience  and  training  programs  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act." 

The  rule  that  payments  for  work  are  not  stibject  to  Federal  matching,  except 
as  the  Congress  otherwise  specifically  provides,  has  been  folloAved  consistently 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  103-5. 

COXTRAST  WITH  OTHER  WORK  REQTIREMEXTS 

At  the  otitset.  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  payments  for  work  and 
other  work  requirements.  This  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  situation  where  wel- 
fare applicants  and  recipients  are  reqtiired  to  take  employment  in  the  regular 
economy,  whether  in  the  private  or  tlie  public  sector.  Such  individuals  receive 
wages,  pay  taxes,  and  obtain  social  security  credits.  Their  wages,  of  course,  are 
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not  assistance,  and  there  is  no  Federal  matctiing.  If,  however,  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  including  applicable  provisions  on  disregard  of  earned  income,  these 
workers  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  meet  their  needs  as  calculated  under  an 
assistance  budget,  they  may  receive  supplemental  assistance  payments.  These  are 
payments  to  meet  need — not  payments  for  work — and  Federal  matching  is 
available. 

The  contrasting  situation  is  where  welfare  recipients  work  and  do  not  receive 
wages,  but  instead  receive  their  assistance  payment.  These  are  the  payments  for 
work — sometimes  called  work  relief — for  which  Federal  matching  is  not  available. 

THE  SOCIAL  SECUEITY  ACT  SIXCE  1935 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  adopted  in  1935,  work  relief,  whereby  the 
poor  were  required  to  earn  their  assistance,  had  existed  for  centuries,  and  was 
used  in  many  States  and  localities.  See  Work  Relief-A  Current  Look,  p.  5,  attached 
to  State  Letter  Xo.  586.  The  Act,  however,  in  providing  for  "old-age  assistance", 
"aid  to  dependent  children"',  and  "aid  to  the  blind"',  defined  these  terms  to  mean 
"money  payments"".  Sections  6,  406(b),  1006  of  the  Act.  The  committee  reports 
stated  that  such  aid  or  assistance  ''is  confined  to  payments  in  cash'".  H.R.  Rep, 
Xo.  615,  74th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  19,  21 ;  Sen.  Rep.  Xo.  628,  74th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  30,  36. 
Federal  funds  were  made  available  for  matching  of  expenditures  imder  approved 
State  plans  for  aid  or  assistance  as  so  defined.  Sections  3(a),  403(a),  1003(a)  of 
the  Act. 

The  report  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  distinguishes  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  from  work  programs. 

"Work  for  the  employables  on  relief  is  contemplated  in  the  work-relief  bi  1;  a 
second  vital  part  of  the  program  for  security  is  presented  in  this  bill.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  aid  the  States  in  taking  care  of  the  dependent  members  of  their  pop- 
ulation, and  make  a  beginning  in  the  development  of  measures  which  will  reduce 
dependency  in  the  future.  It  deals  with  four  major  subjects :  Old-age  security,  un- 
employment compensation,  security  for  children,  and  public  health.  These  sub- 
jects are  all  closely  related,  all  being  concerned  with  major  causes  of  dependency. 
Together  they  constitute  an  important  step  in  a  well-roimded.  unified,  long- 
range  program  for  social  security."  H.R.  Rep.  X'o.  615.  siipi^a,  at  3. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  even  more  detailed  and  explicit, 
making  it  clear  that  the  children  included  under  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  those  "in  relief  families 
which  will  not  be  benefited  through  work  programs  or  the  revival  of  industry." 
S.  Rep.  Xo.  628,  supra,  at  17;  See  generally  pp.  16-19. 

Applying  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  clear  expression  of  Congressional 
indent,  the  Social  Security  Board  contemporaneously,  at  the  outset  of  the  public 
assistance  programs  in  1936,  took  the  position  that  payments  for  work  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  matching.  The  letter  sent  to  each  State  upon  Federal  approval 
of  is  public  assistance  plans  stated  that  assistance  expenditures  would  not  be 
recognized  for  Federal  financial  participation  if  used  for  payment  of  wages  or 
compensation  in  respect  to  work  done  or  services  rendered  by  the  individual 
to  whom  they  are  granted. 

This  principle  was  consistently  followed  throughout  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  was  applied  whenever  a  specific  situation  was  presented. 
In  1954,  for  example,  question  arose  as  to  the  matchabilitj  of  payments  made  by 
Pennsylvania  where  AFDC  recipients  and  "essential  persons*'  were  assigned  to 
relief  work  projects.  In  a  letter  of  July  30,  1954  to  the  State  agency,  Social 
Security  Commissioner  Tramburg  advised  that  payments  made  in  cases  where 
individuals  "work  out"*  the  grants  are  not  "money  payments""  under  the  Act  for 
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the  purposes  of  computing  tlie  Federal  grant  to  the  State.  He  stated  further  that : 
**The  fact  that  the  work  is  voluntarily  performed  does  not  change  the  cliaracter 
of  the  payment  if  in  fact  the  recipient  in  effect  performs  work  on  a  project  to 
whicli  he  lias  been  assigned  by  the  Public  Assistance  agency  in  recognition  of 
the  payment  to  him."' 

The  same  result  was  reached  regarding  work  performed  by  the  "essential 
persons."  This  position  was  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  by  Commissioner  Schott- 
land,  and  Pennsylvania  was  so  advised  in  a  letter  of  April  29.  1955.  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  The  Commissioner's  Action  Minutes 
of  July  14,  195S  show  that  Commissioner  Schottland  again  applied  this  principle 
in  a  Hawaii  situation  involving  payments  to  assistance  recipients  who  volun 
teered  and  were  assigned  to  work  projects. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  IX  THE  19  60's 

The  extension  of  AFDC  to  children  of  unemployed  parents  in  1961  (section  407 
of  the  Act.  P.L.  87-31)  brought  into  the  program  a  group  of  employable  persons. 
HEW  advised  the  States  that  there  is  no  Federal  law  or  departmental  policy 
prohibiting  any  work  relief  project  that  a  State  or  locality  wishes  to  operate, 
and  a  State  is  not  obliged  to  provide  assistance  to  persons  who  refuse  to  work  on 
relief  programs.  However,  the  longstanding  definition  of  assistance  continues  to 
apply  and  payments  in  relation  to  such  work  are  not  subject  to  Federal  partici- 
pation. (State  Letter  Xo.  4S3,  Item  14:  State  Letter  Xo.  491).  This  interpreta- 
tion was  followed  by  Commissioner  Mitchell  in  connection  with  the  work  relief 
aspects  of  X'ew  York's  AFDC  plan  amendments  to  provide  assistance  to  children 
of  unemployed  parents.  (Commissioner's  Minutes  of  X'ovember  20.  1961,  and 
submittal  of  October  6, 1961,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance) . 

Specific  Congressional  recognition  of  this  position  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  P.L.  87-543.  which  added  section  409  of  the 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  change  existing  law  so  as  to  make 
Federal  matching  available,  for  a  limited  period,  in  payments  for  work,  but  only 
if  the  work  met  the  conditions  specified  in  section  409  for  community  work  and 
training  programs.  The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (H.R.  Rep.  X"o. 
1414.  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. )  contains  the  following  statements  : 

"Under  interpretation  of  existing  law  there  can  be  no  matching  as  to  payments 
made  for  work  by  a  welfare  agency  and  such  payments  currently  are  financed 
wholly  by  State  and  local  funds"  (p.  4) . 

"The  committee  feels  .  .  .  that  there  must  be  a  modification  of  the  present 
prohibition  against  Federal  matching  in  regard  to  constructive  State  and  local 
work  projects  which  stress  retraining  aspects"  (p.  9) . 

•'In  many  States,  programs  of  work  relief  already  operate  under  which  employ- 
able recipients  of  assistance  (usually  general  assistance,  a  program  financed 
wholly  from  State  and  local  funds)  are  given  employment  on  various  local  proj- 
ects. Your  committee  believes  that  States  should  be  permitted,  if  they  wish,  to 
have  community  work  and  training  programs  ...  as  a  part  of  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  ..." 

.  .  The  Federal  Government  would  participate  in  the  cost  of  payments  made 
to  the  employed  person  up  to  the  amount  he  otherv^-ise  would  be  receiving  as 
assistance  . . (p,  15) . 

Similar  statements  were  made  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
(Sen.  Rep.  Xo.  1589,  87th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3, 11) . 

In  addition  to  the  community  work  and  training  programs,  the  Congress  sub- 
sequently authorized  work  experience  and  training  programs  under  combined 
authority  of  sections  409  and  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 
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In  1967,  the  House  proposed  to  strengthen  section  409  and  make  it  permanent 
and  to  require  that  each  State  have  the  program  in  effect  Statewide.  The  House 
report  noted  that  it  had  been  enacted  in  1962  for  the  purpose  of  including  State 
work  and  training  programs  as  a  component  of  AFDC.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  544,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  16,  103-106.  The  amendment  was  not  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
In  its  place.  Congress  enacted  the  entirely  new  concept  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (section  402(a)  (19)  and  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Act),  and  specified  in 
section  204(c)  (2)  of  P.L.  90-248  that  section  409  of  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  in  any  period  after  June  30,  1968.  Similarly,  the  authority  for  the  work 
experience  and  training  programs  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  expired. 

The  effect  of  these  actions  has  been  to  continue  and  reinforce  the  longstanding 
principle,  reflected  in  45  CFR  238.140,  that  payments  for  work  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  matching  except  as  the  Congress  may  otherwise  specifically  provide.  The 
only  exception  at  the  present  time  is  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  which  includes 
provision  for  special  work  projects  for  individuals  for  whom  a  job  in  the  regular 
economy  cannot  be  found.  As  specifically  provided  by  the  Congress,  individuals 
participating  in  such  projects  receive  a  wage  (financed  in  considerable  part  from 
what  wouM  otherwise  be  their  AFDC  payments)  and  are  assured  that  their 
additional  expenses  will  be  covered  and  the  family  will  receive  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  20%  of  the  earnings  above  the  applicable  AFDC  payment  level. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  institutional  and  work  experience  training  for  those 
individuals  for  whom  such  training  is  likely  to  lead  to  regular  employment.  Par- 
ticipants receive  incentive  payments  of  $30  per  month  and  are  assured  that  their 
additional  expenses  attributable  to  participation  in  the  program  will  be  fully 
covered. 

FEDERAL  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSALS 

Under  the  Federal  welfare  reform  proposals,  the  President  has  recently  reem- 
phasized  that  the  link  between  employment  and  basic  income  support  should  be 
made  as  strong  as  possible.  Those  recipients  who  can  become  self-supporting 
should  be  provided  both  the  incentive  and  the  means  to  work  their  way  to  inde- 
pendence. To  this  end,  the  Administration  has  proposed  public  service  employment 
through  jobs  for  recipients  for  whom  no  other  work  or  training  is  available.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  development  services  and  administrative  arrangements 
to  move  individuals  into  training  and  employment.  Thus,  the  Administration  is 
proposing  greatly  strengthened  work  measures  through  jobs,  incentives,  require- 
ments and  services.  In  no  case,  however,  would  there  be  work  in  return  for 
assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  principle  has  been  followed  consistently  under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams from  1936  to  the  present  time  that  there  is  no  Federal  funding  for  pay- 
ments for  work,  except  as  the  Congress  otherwise  specifically  provides.  The  Con- 
gress at  all  stages  has  recognized  this  principle,  and  now  provides  for  Federal 
funding  only  in  carefully-structured  circumstances  where  the  individual's  work 
is  recognized  through  wages,  full  coverage  of  work  expenses,  and  assurance  to 
the  family  of  added  income.  The  Federal  welfare  reform  proposals  would  rely 
on  jobs,  including  public  service  employment.  Neither  present  law  nor  proposed 
law  provides  for  Federal  funding  of  payments  for  work  under  which  the  workers 
or  their  families  receive  no  more  than  they  would  receive  from  assistance  alone. 
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The  Chairman.  Governor  Rockefeller  thinks  that  people  ought  to  be 
asked  to  go  to  work  and  having  done  that  with  a  general  assistance  pro- 
gram, they  are  asking  HEW  to  let  them  put  people  to  work  under  their 
public  welfare  program.  I  am  not  sure  that  program  has  been  approved 
yet.  Has  it  been  approved  yet  ?  I  understand  that  has  been  approved 
^  now.  You  won't  have  any  difficulty  getting  this  committee  to  vote  and  I 
think,  really,  you  can  get  the  House  conferees  to  agree  that — we  might 
have  some  dijfficulty  before  the  Senate  but  in  this  committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  you  won't  have  any  difficulty  get- 
ting a  statute  that  States  can  require  people  to  work  for  their  welfare 
money. 

I  agree  with  you,  a  far  better  answer,  that  would  strengthen  this 
country  rather  than  undermine  it,  would  be  to  pay  to  put  people  to 
work  rather  than  put  them  on  welfare.  It  embitters  some  of  us  who 
try  to  help  people  to  find  that  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  provide  the 
money  that  people  down  at  HEW  keep  thinking  up  regulations  to  un- 
dermine and  demoralize  and  destroy  the  work  effort  in  this  country. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  table  at  the  end  of 
your  statement.  It  is  the  first  table  beyond  the  end  of  your  statement. 
It  shows,  incidentally,  the  number  of  AFDC  cases  increased  in  a  year 
from  352  to  607,  over  73  percent.  '\Yhen  you  were  studying  this  ques- 
tion of  work — your  work  program,  even  though  you  knew  the  Govern- 
ment Avould  not  allow  you  to  impose  or  to  permit  AFDC  people  to 
take  a  part  in  your  program,  did  you  make  any  kind  of  an  attempt 
to  find  out  how  many  of  the  AFDC  people  might  be  interested  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  In  working  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meredith.  No. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  I  remember  that  you  testified  that  some 
AFDC  people  came  and  asked  ? 
Mr.  Stoesser.  Right. 

Mr.  IVIeredith.  Oh,  yes;  there  were  a  half  dozen  who  did  this  after 
we  were  using  people  in  our  county  work  project  for  our  county  control 
welfare  program,  but  we  had  had  some  very  bad  luck  with  about  166 
cases.  When  we  would  offer  them  a  job — this  is  the  employable  male 
head  of  a  family  

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meredith  (continuing.)  An  intact  unit  and  he  would  refuse  to 
go  to  work  and  under  our  policy  we  are  supposed  to  give  him  intensive 
casework  for  2  months  before  we  serve  notice  of  intent  to  close  his 
case,  and  then  if  he  has  continued  to  refuse  to  take  a  job  then  we  send 
him  the  notice  we  are  going  to  close  the  case  and  we  will  unless  he  asks 
for  a  hearing;  and  then  it  would  take  about  3  months  to  conduct 
and  get  the  hearing  settled  and  then  we  cannot  close  the  case  then ;  we 
can  only  take  his  requirements  out  under  Federal  and  State  policies 
so  rather  than  getting  $500  a  month,  that  family  will  exist  on  $450 
a  month  so  the  caseworkers  after  a  while — it  is  pretty  hard  to  motivate 
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them  to  go  out  and  find  jobs  for  these  men  who  are  unemployed ;  after 
they  fought  two  or  three  of  these  battles  they  just  gave  up  and  let  it 
ride. 

Senator  Bennett.  So  the  number  that  actually  went  to  w^ork  for 
you,  the  number  of  men  on  direct  relief  who  went  to  work,  was  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  cases  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Meredith.  All  that  we  could  get  to  work. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  the  rest  of  them  were  given  an  opportunity 
and  refused? 

Mr.  Meredith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Well,  I  think  the  direct  relief — this  was  the  only 
category  that  we  could  work  with. 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Right ;  and  the  ones  on  AFDC-U,  after  our  director 
offered  them  work  and  he,  as  he  said,  we  really  couldn't  do  anything 
about  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  confused.  You  said  there  were  166  cases  of 
males  who  were  on  direct  relief  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  No;  aid  to  unemployed  fathers  of  dependent 
children. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  see.  Of  those  who  were  on  direct  relief,  what 
proportion  of  those  accepted  your  proposition  or  didn't  you  give  them 
a  choice  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  gave  them  the  choice  between  a  job  they  could 
find  for  themselves  or  a  job  that  we  would  give  them.  We  didn't  give 
them  a  choice  between  getting  welfare  or  taking  a  job  anymore. 

Senator  Bennett.  They  were  out  of  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  either  work  for  the  county  or 
find  their  own  employment  rather  than  stay  home  or  find  a  job.  We 
limited  their  choice  down  to  jobs,  not  a  job  or  welfare. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  of  the  607  people, 
families  that  were  on  AFDC  in  April  of  last  year,  which  is  your  last 
statistic,  had  a  woman  who  in  terms  of  the  policy  we  are  talking  about 
here,  Avould  be  considered  employable  on  the  basis  that  these  are 
mothers  with  children  of  6  years  old  or  older — no  children  under  6? 

Mr.  Meredith.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't  have  that  information  available 
now.  I  could  get  it  but  I  don't  have  it  with  me  now. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  the  extra  effort,  but 
I  just  wondered  if  you  had  it. 

Mr.  Meredith.  Our  whole  problem  of  the  hostility  in  the  community 
generated  by  these  men  Avho  refused  to  work  and  this  reflects  over  on 
our  people  on  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled and  the  mother,  single  head  of  family  supporting  these  children. 
Everybody  lumps  this  all  in  one  big  bag  and  really  it  is  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  people  in  the  caseload  that  are  employable  and  if 
there  was  some  way  to  separate  that  away  where  we  don't  have  to 
accept  this  hostility,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 
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Senator  Bexxett.  TTliat  yoii  are  telling  us  is  tliat  after  you  insti- 
tuted this  work  program  for  your  direct  relief  males  and  tlie  word 
got  around  tliat  some  of  the  males  on  the  AFDC  unemployed  fathers 
refused  to  work,  then  there  was  new  hostility  generated  in  the  com- 
munity ? 

Mr.  ^Ieredith.  It  is — there  is  no  equity  for  them  when  you  make 
people  in  one  program  work  and  the  others  sit  there  and  laugh  at 
them :  they  could  joke  about  it. 

Senator  Bexxett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair^iax.  Senator  Hansen  ? 

Senator  Haxsex.  I  have  no  questions.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
witnesses  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  a  very 
exciting  concept,  one  that  I  think  ought  to  be  studied  very  closely  by 
counties  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Senator  Griffin,  and  I  compliment  you  for  ar- 
ranging to  have  them  appear  here  today.  They  have  done  an  excellent 
job. 

Senator  Bexxett.  Beyond  that.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think  this  con- 
cept of  finding  the  initiative  or  using  the  initiative  of  the  county 
welfare  directoi^  to  help  locate  jobs  might  be  useful  to  use  after  we 
solve  the  question  of  setting  up  the  categories  of  those  on  Federal 
relief  whom  we  think  should  be  expected  to  work. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Let  me  just  assure  you  that  you  did  not  Avaste  your 
time  coming  before  the  committee.  AVhat  you  had  to  say  here  will  be 
repeated  on  the  Senate  floor :  you  can  be  assured  of  that. 

Thank  you  vqvy  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Grtffix.  I  want  to  thank  you,  too,  for  coming  down  because 
I  know  it  took  a  lot  of  your  time.  These  gentlemen.  ]\Ir.  Chairman, 
are  not  all  full-time  public  employees.  They  are  involved  in  other 
pursuits  as  well.  I  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Chairman  that  their  testimony 
was  worthwhile  and  I  appreciate  their  efforts  very  much. 

The  C.TiATR^iAX.  I  believe  we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  com- 
ing down  here  and  supporting  the  position  that  jobs  can  be  found 
for  people. 

Do  you  agree  that  if  in  your  county,  and  that  is  where  you  would 
be  most  knowledgeable,  if  we  will  provide  the  money  you  can  provide 
the  jobs  for  anybody  who  wants  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Stoesser.  Right.  AVe  checked  Avith  the  various  people  and  we 
identified  about  200  jobs  Avhich  is  more  tlian  the  total  number  of 
people  that  we  had  on  AFDC-U.  They  are  there.  The  work  is  there 
to  be  done  but  we  don't  have  the  tax  dollars  now.  you  Ivuow.  to  do  it. 

Senator  Bexxett.  Did  you  attempt  to  identify  jobs  available  to 
women  ? 

]\Ir.  ]\Ieredtth.  AVe  have  some  women  working,  single  employables, 
on  county  direct  relief.  'We  have  residential  facilities  for  elderly,  men- 
tally retarded,  this  sort  of  thing  and  these  ladies  Avork  out  their  food 
orders  or.  you  knoAv.  their  grants.  Avhatever  their  requirements  are : 
they  work  it  out  out  there :  but  we  don't  make  them — hire  them  to 
Avork  full  time  or  even  an  amoinit  to  AA-ork  out  their  needs.  We  try  to 
split  up  the  Avork  functions  out  there  among  all  of  the  ladies  Avho  are 
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on  the  load  and,  really,  it  is  not  a  hardship  to  them.  Most  of  them 
enjoy  it.  If  you  ever  come  up  to  Midland,  I  will  take  you  around  and 
show  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  we  are  pleased  with 
what  'we  heard  this  morning  from  the  witnesses  here  and  what  the  com- 
mittee stated  back  as  to  what  the  problems  are.  I  am  certainly  encour- 
aged that  you  are  very  aware  of  what  the  problems  are  and  I  think 
this  committee  will  come  out  with  a  bill  and  the  House  bill  won't  be  as 
we  know  it  now.  I  want  to  urge  you  to  include  something  in  this  bill 
that  will  give  the  option  to  local  government  such  as  ours  to  carry  out 
the  program  we  explained  if  we  so  desire.  Don't  write  us  out ;  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  solve  the  problem  because  we  are  close  to  the  prob- 
lem ;  we  are  close  to  the  voter  and  'we  think  we  can  solve  the  problem. 

I  think  it  was  pointed  out  this  morning  that  information  was  re- 
quested from  HEW  sometime  ago  and  that  information  is  still  not 
available.  I  think  that  is  disgraceful  that  this  committee  cannot  obtain 
information  much  more  quickly  than  what  was  requested  and  I  assure 
you  in  local  government  if  we  ran  a  program  we  would  get  you  the 
information. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  me  describe  in  this  committee  room  when 
earlier  witnesses  were  before  us  of  at  least  two  cases  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  because  they  were  my  neighbors.  If  that  amounted  to  100 
percent  of  my  neighbors,  indolence  must  exist  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, I  would  think.  It's  preposterous  that  a  man  could  get  more  money 
by  pretending  that  he  was  not  available  to  support  his  family,  which 
then  is  described  as  father  absence  from  home,  and  having  put  them 
on  the  welfare  rolls  he  then  proceeds  to  move  back  in  with  them  and  live 
on  the  welfare  money  that  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  the  children. 

You  heard  me  explain  how  they  could  make  more  money  that  way 
than  they  could  by  working.  Under  H.R.  1  in  my  State  the  same  people 
would  make  twice  as  much  as  they  are  making  now.  They  are  already 
making  more  than  they  could  by  working  and  they  could  make  twice 
as  much  as  they  are  making  noAV,  and  the  Ribicoff  amendment  they 
can  make  three  times  as  much  as  they  could  by  working. 

Can  you  explain  to  me  how  you  can  get  those  poorly  motivated 
people  into  the  labor  force  to  support  their  children  and  have  a  major 
reduction  in  their  family  income? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  'wish  I  could  answer  the  question  and  I  was  waiting 
for  the  witnesses  this  morning  to  give  you  an  answer  and  they  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  I  could  do.  Mr.  Conway  from 
Common  Cause  was  outraged  that  I  even  asked  the  question.  I  could 
understand  Avhy  that  poverty  program  he  Avas  administering  was  such 
a  complete  colossal  mess.  I  am  sorry  I  ever  voted  for  it,  supported  it, 
or  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  When  you  had  that  sort  of  bleeding 
heart  type  administration  that  can't  understand  that  sometimes  by 
being  firm  with  people  who  need  some  leadership  and  some  guidance 
you  do  them  a  bigger  favor  than  just  by  putting  them  on  welfare  so 
they  can  spend  all  that  money  that  should  be  going  for  milk  for  the  baby 
on  l:>eer  and  whisky  and  wine  instead  of  trying  to  get  them  to  do  what 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  themselves  and  their  children. 
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Well,  thank  you  very  mucli. 

Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  HEW  represented  in  the  audi- 
ence ?  There  must  be  somebody  following  these  hearings. 
(A  man  rises  from  the  audience.) 

Senator  Griffin.  I  hope  you  are  taking  good  notes.  We  want  to  get 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Voice.  I  am  taking  notes. 

Senator  Griffin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  us. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  the  preceding  witnesses  and  a  commu- 
nication subsequently  received  by  the  committee  follows.  Hearing 
continues  on  page  1320.) 

Statement  of  the  Midland  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  Presented  by 
R.  Jerry  Bennett,  Chairman 

We,  the  Commissioners  of  Midland  County,  Michigan,  wish  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  you,  some  of  our  viewpoints  and  experiences  as 
related  to  social  welfare  in  Midland  County. 

First,  we  want  to  say  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator  Long's  position 
that  "an  acceptable  welfare  program  must  pay  people  to  work  rather  than  not 
to  work,  if  they  are  employable,  and  must  reward  marriage  and  responsible  par- 
enthood rather  than  illegitimacy  and  desertion."  From  our  analysis,  we  further 
agree  with  Senator  Long  that  "unfortunately,  H.R.  1  does  little  about  the  present 
welfare  mess,  except  to  make  it  worse  by  several  billions  of  dollars." 

What  can  be  done  about  our  "welfare  mess"?  We  certainly  don't  have  all  the 
answers,  but  we  do  know  of  one  course  of  action  which  will  decrease  welfare 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  and  which  will  give  a  welfare  recipient  an  opportunity  to 
feel  better  toward  himself  and  to  become  a  contributor,  rather  than  just  a  para- 
site, in  our  society.  These  are  positive  results.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  share  with 
you  how  we  achieved  these  results  rather  than  to  intellectualize  on  what  might 
temporarily  appease  those  who  have  not  learned  how  to  support  themselves. 

Our  welfare  problem  in  Midland  County  is  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  this 
country — the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  welfare  recipients  and  in  welfare 
costs,  particularly  in  the  categories  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
and  Direct  Relief  (or  General  Assistance).  Although  our  absolute  numbers  may 
be  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  large  urban  areas,  our  percentage  increase 
is  about  the  same. 

We  were  particularly  concerned  that  in  one  year,  the  monthly  caseload 
increased :  84%  for  Direct  Relief,  73%  for  AFDC  and,  103%  for  AFDC-U.  We 
concluded  that  no  society  can  stand  these  increases  every  year  and  still  survive. 
The  question  was,  what  to  do  about  it. 

After  thinking  briefly  about  ivhy  we  have  our  welfare  problems  in  these  cate- 
gories, we  discovered  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  more  money  to  the  recipi- 
ent is  not  the  answer.  If  it  were,  these  problems  would  have  disappeared  long 
ago.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the  problem  with  many  people  on  welfare  is  that  they 
are  unemployed — they  have  nothing  to  do  of  value  for  others.  The  obvious  an- 
swer then  was  to  provide  employment  or  at  least  have  them  do  something  of 
value  for  society. 

Based  upon  this  philosophy,  the  Midland  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
initiated  an  experimental  work  program  in  April,  1971,  by  jmssing  a  resolution 
which  directed  the  County  Social  Services  Board  to  prepare  a  work  opportunities 
program.  The  Social  Services  Director  hired  a  program  director  to  coordinate 
the  program  during  its  three-month  trial  period.  Work  opportunities  were  then 
identified  with  the  County  Road  Commission,  City  and  County  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Departments  and  the  County  Drain  Commissioner.  In  June,  able-bodied,  male 
welfare  recipients  on  County  Direct  Relief  were  given  a  choice  of  working  for 
the  County  and  continuing  to  receive  welfare  benefits  at  $1.65  per  hour  of  work 
or  of  not  working  for  the  County  and  thus  losing  the  benefits  they  had  been 
receiving.  Such  a  program  is  i)ermitted  under  present  Michigan  Legislation. 
Results  were  immediate. 
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After  two  months  of  program  operation  ending  July  31,  1971,  the  following 
results  were  achieved  with  direct  relief  w^elfare  recipients: 

MIDLAND  COUNTY  DIRECT  RELIEF  PROGRAM  FOR  EMPLOYABLES 

Change 

June  3, 1971    July  31, 1971  (percent) 


Family  cases  

Family  costs  

Single  cases  

Single  costs  

Man-hours  work ' 


15 

3 

-80 

$3, 209 

$579 

-82 

43 

20 

-54 

$4, 144 

$2, 236 

-46 

0 

1.640 

1  Each  male  recipient  worked  for  the  County  at  $1.65  per  hour  only  until  earnings  matched  weekly  welfare  assistance, 
usually  2-3  days  per  week. 

Midland  County  direct  relief  2  months  cost  summary 

Direct  relief  cost  decrease  $4,  538 

Work  performed  at  $1.65  per  hour   2,  706 

Program  administration   1,  210 


Savings  to  county   6,  024 

MIDLAND  COUNTY  DIRECT  RELIEF  CASE  REDUCTION 
Reason  Family  Single 


Private  employment  

Moved  

Unemployment  compensation. 

Refused  to  work  

Back  to  school  

AFDC-U   


Total     12  23 


Decreases  in  caseload  and  in  costs  were  primarily  a  consequence  of  men 
asking  for  and  obtaining  private  employment  despite  a  greater  than  7%  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Midland  area.  Many  of  these  men  discovered  they  could 
gain  greater  financial  benefits  by  working  at  an  hourly  rate  greater  than  $1.65/ 
hr.  and  for  more  than  2-3  days/wk.  The  men  remaining  on  direct  County  relief 
worked  for  the  County  by  repairing  park  benches  and  shelters,  clearing  brush 
land,  making  nature  trails,  etc. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  a  total  of  69  direct  relief  cases  had  been  reduced 
to  14,  an  80%  overall  decrease,  and  8  of  the  14  obtained  full-time  work. 

MIDLAND  COUNTY  TOTAL  DIRECT  RELIEF-1971 

Total 

Cases  costs 

January                                                                                                           227  $15  500 

February    215  15,600 

March     16,800 

April    15,400 

May   160  14,200 

June                                                                                                                 163  15,500 

July                                                                                                                   129  11,500 

August                                                                                                                  140  11,100 

September                                                                                                        148  16,000 

October                                                                                                           155  14,200 


Note.  July  and  August  showed  the  results  of  the  work  program  in  reducing  the  number  of  employables  on  direct  relief. 
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The  most  exciting  and  encouraging  aspect  of  this  program  has  been  the  posi- 
tive response  of  the  participants.  These  men  did  good  work,  were  happy,  and 
many  said  they  "felt  better  because  they  were  no  longer  getting  something  for 
nothing." 

These  participants  seem  to  be  gaining  self-respect  by  working.  So  really  in  a 
two  month  period,  what  did  we  achieve  with  a  work  opportunities  program  for 
welfare  recipients  on  Direct  Relief : 

1.  Old  unproductive  habits  of  recipients  were  replaced  by  new  productive 
habit  patterns. 

2.  Recipients  gained  work  experience  and  a  greater  feeling  of  self-worth. 

3.  The  principle  was  confirmed  that  recipients  want  to  work  and  will  find  their 
own  w^ork,  if  it  is  to  their  de^iefit. 

4.  Welfare  costs  were  decreased  which  was  an  indirect  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

5.  Work  was  completed  in  the  County,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
done  for  lack  of  tax  dollars^ — another  indirect  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

6.  The  Social  Services  Staff  operated  more  effectively,  and  developed  a  better 
attitude  toward  their  work,  because  they  could  now  offer  incoming  welfare 
applicants  a  choice  of  work  opportunities  rather  than  just  be  harrassed  for  a 
hand-out. 

But  why  did  the  program  work  so  well?  We  feel,  it  did  so  because  of  two 
fundamental  reasons : 

1.  We  worked  with,  not  against,  a  powerful  fundamental  principle  of  human 
nature  that  most  people  want  to  feel  needed,  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  do  some- 
thing of  value  for  others.  But  we  recognized  that  old  unproductive  habit  patterns 
would  not  be  easily  replaced  by  new  productive  work  habits  without  strong 
personal  motivation.  To  assist  Direct  Relief  recipients  and  applicants  out  of 
their  unproductive  rut,  our  County  Policy  became :  "no  cash  benefits,  except  at 
the  rate  of  $1.65/hr.  for  County  work  performed." 

2.  We  delegated  responsibility  and  authority  to  the  County  Social  Services 
Board  and  to  the  County  Welfare  Director  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  work 
opportunities  program.  All  that  we  required  was  that  they  maintain  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  welfare  recipients,  offer  them  a  choice  of  work  opportunities, 
not  abuse  their  civil  rights  and  to  be  accountable  for  funds  expended.  Such  an 
approach  not  only  stimulated  the  imagination  of  our  welfare  director  but  also 
created  in  him  the  excitement  and  personal  motivation  to  do  the  job. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  success  of  this  County-controlled  work  opportuni- 
ties program  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  participating  administrators  having 
a  positive  attitude  toward  the  value  of  work.  Their  attitude  was  for  results,  not 
merely  activity.  As  a  result  of  the  excellent  performance  of  our  County  Welfare 
Director,  the  County  is  now  supplementing  his  salary  to  continue  and  expand 
our  work  opportunities  program. 

In  short,  all  concerned  received  benefits  from  this  program :  welfare  recipi- 
ents, taxpayers,  local  elected  officials,  and  county  welfare  officials. 

Because  of  these  results  we  are  asking  you  to  legislate  that  counties  be  given 
the  option  to  develop  and  administer  work  opportunities  programs  for  all  able- 
bodied,  employable  welfare  recipients  on  federal  public  assistance  without  the 
need  for  prior  State  or  Federal  approval.  We  feel  that  the  details  of  how  to  struc- 
ture such  a  program  should  not  be  dictated  by  an  insensitive,  non-compassionate, 
massive  federal  bureaucracy,  but  left  to  the  initiative,  imagination,  and  respon- 
sibility of  County  Social  Services  Boards  to  meet  their  local  needs. 

The  basic  problem  with  present  bureaucratic  Federal  welfare  policies,  as 
established  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  is  that  they 
are  based  on  the  wrong  principles.  According  to  : 

FEDERAL  REGULATION  233.140 

Federal  funds  will  not  be  available  to  any  State  whose  welfare  recipients 
must  work  for  benefits. 

This  ruling  is  indeed  unfortunate.  Most  States  will  not  risk  the  loss  of  federal 
funds  by  requiring  welfare  recipients  to  work  for  benefits.  As  a  consequence,  the 
recipient  is  i^ersonally  damaged — he  must  now  receive  something  for  nothing  and 
is  encouraged  to  remain  weak  and  worthless  ! 

Another  problem  with  present  HEW  policy  is  that  any  work  incentive  pro- 
grams must  first  be  approved  by  State  and  Federal  Agencies  before  welfare 
recipients  receiving  federal  funds  can  work.  Unfortunately,  HEW  usually  refuses 
to  approve  state  plans  for  County  work  progams.  In  fact  after  waiting  for  five 
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months,  Michigan  finally  received  notice  from  HEW  in  Washington  that  a 
waiver  to  HEW's  no  work  policy  will  not  be  allowed  for  Michigan. 

As  a  first  step,  we  feel  that  an  amendment  to  present  welfare  statutes  is  needed 
which  will  give  counties  the  responsibility  to  match  unemployed  welfare  recipients 
with  work  to  be  done. 

We  might  well  ask,  does  the  Federal  Government  really  want  to  eliminate  wel- 
fare and  poverty  or  does  it  want  to  give  federal  administrators  something  to  do? 
We  would  like  to  believe  the  former  and  respectfully  suggest  that  the  following 
ideas  be  considered : 

1.  That  local  government  be  encouraged  to  take  responsibility  and  to  be  ac- 
countable for  solving  their  own  particular  problems. 

2.  That  unproductive  Federal  administrative  overhead  be  eliminated  by  de- 
centralization of  authority  and  responsibility. 

3.  That  a  form  of  tax  dollar  redistribution  be  adopted  with  minimum  restric- 
tions to  provide  local  governments  the  funds  necessary  to  solve  their  social  prob- 
lems. 

4.  That  people  are  provided  a  choice  of  opportunities  for  them  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

We  believe  a  welfare  philosophy  based  on  work  opportunities  'and  local  control 
is  fundamentally  correct.  We  started  a  small  experimental  program.  It  was  suc- 
cessful. We  got  results. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  welfare  growth  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  County  of  Midland  based  on  monthly  data  for  the  months  of  April,  1970 
and  April,  1971  in  terms  of  cases/month  and  costs/month. 

MICHIGAN  WELFARE  GROWTH 


Cases  per  month 

April  1970 

April  1971 

Percent  change 

Adulti  

Medical  

Direct  relief  2  

AFDC 3  

AFDC-U  

Food  stamps  

65,  438 
168.  000 
31, 149 
72,  253 
(2, 903) 

74,  525 
203, 000 

47, 669 
112, 180 

(9,  829) 
145, 917 

+14 
+12 
+53 
+55 
(+239) 

1  Includes  old  age,  blind,  disabled,  blind  rehabilitation. 

2  Includes  employees  and  nonemployees. 

3  Includes  AFDC-U. 

Costs  per  month  1 

April  1970 

April  1971 

Percent  change 

Adult   $5,508,179  $6,676,091 

Other  services  2   1,894,529  2,483,738 

Medical   20,998,205  23,651,496 

Direct  relief  1-   4,182,884  6,110,594 

AFDC.-...   14,818,061  25,380,733 

AFDC-U   (789,775)  (2,849,300) 

Food  Stamps   6,016,283  . 

Administration   2,390,000  . 

Cost  to  taxpayers   72, 708, 936  . 


+21 
+31 
+13 
+46 
+71 
(+261) 


1  Approximate  Federal-State-county  funding:  direct  relief  0-50-60,  food  stamps  100-0-0.  all  other  50-50-0. 

2  Includes  day  care,  job  training,  legal,  emergency. 


MIDLAND  COUNTY  WELFARE  GROWTH 


Cases  per  month 

April  1970 

April  1971 

Percent 
change 

Adult   . 

Medical-.       .._    ............ 

  257 

347 
261 

+35 

Direct  relief   .... 

AFDC  

AFDC-U  

Food  stamos  

  103 

  352 

  (82) 

190 
607 
(166) 
1  014 

+84 
+73 
(+103) 

72-573  O  -  72  -  pt.3  -  10 
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Percent 

Costs  per  month  April  1970       April  1971  change 


Adult     $21,133  $31,659  +50 

Other  services  

iVIedical      

Direct  relief   14,600  16,135      '  +11 

AFDC   78,600  143,986  +83 

AFDC-U   (23,550)         (51,354)  (+118) 

Food  stamps   101,449   


Midland  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  Midland,  Mich. — Resolution 

County  work  programs :  A  utilizaition  of  welfare  recipients  to  reduce  welfare 
costs. 

Whereas,  the  performance  records  of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  show 
continuous  increases  in  the  number  of  welfare  recipients,  in  welfare  costs  and 
consequently,  in  taxes,  and 

Whereas,  welfare  hand-outs  are  an  appallingly  tragic  misuse  of  monetary  re- 
sources, and 

AVhereas,  programed  and  forced  idleness  of  welfare  recipients  is  a  cruel  insult 
destructive  of  the  individual  and  a  shameful  neglect  and  abuse  of  human  re- 
sources, and 

Whereas,  maintenance  and  beautification  projects  are  often  left  unfinished  or 
uninitiated  in  every  county  in  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  county-controlled,  work-opportunity  programs  will  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  on  welfare,  will  decrease  welfare  costs,  will  accomplish  county 
work  projects  without  increasing  taxes,  and  will  allow  welfare  recipients  to  earn 
self-support  and  self-respect,  and 

Whereas,  federal  welfare  agencies  prohibit  employable  recipients  within  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC-U)  program  from  perform- 
ing county-controlled  work  assignments  in  return  for  aid  received :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  ty  the  Midland  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  That  we  actively 
work  for  the  amendment  of  present  federal  welfare  statutes  and  proposed  welfare 
bills  to  provide  that  each  medically-approved,  employable  welfare  recipient  on 
federal  public  assistance  shall  perform  available  work  as  designated  by  an  elected 
county  government  without  the  need  for  prior  approval  by  a  state  or  federal 
agency  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  seek  the  support  of  all  counties,  Michigan  Association  of 
Counties,  National  Association  of  Counties,  and  our  congressional  representatives 
in  a  united  endeavor  to  give  local  government  the  means  to  solve  local  problems 
and  to  achieve  results  in  helping  people  through  this  amendment. 

Adopted  this  3d  day  of  August,  1971. 
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Midland  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 

Midland,  Mich.,  January  31, 1972. 
To :  Hon.  Russell  B.  Long,  Room  2227,  New  Senate  OflSce  Building,  Washington, 

D.C.  Attn  :  Mr.  Tom  Vail. 
Re  Testimony  by  Midland  County  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1972. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Committee  on 
January  26,  1972.  We  were  impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of  testimony  you  are 
listening  to,  and  your  sincere  desire  to  reform  our  welfare  system  to  benefit  all 
concerned.  We  applaud  your  efforts  and  have  gained  renewed  faith  in  our  legis- 
lative process. 

You  in  Congress,  and  we  in  the  counties  have  a  common  problem — the  perma- 
nent, entrenched  Federal  bureaucracy,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  We  find  it  shocking  tliat  a  Senator  on  your  Committee  and  a  past 
Secretary  of  HEW,  cannot  even  receive  requested  information  from  HEW  within 
a  year.  Our  question :  "Who  runs  our  County,  the  elected  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives or  the  appointed,  civil  service  bureaucrats?" 

In  an  effort  to  return  democracy  to  the  people,  in  the  form  of  responsibility  and 
authority,  we  respectfully  reemphasize  the  following  points : 

1.  That  HEW  be  allowed  to  administer  07ily  the  caring  of  handicapped  persons 
(mentally  or  physically),  i.e.  permanent  welfare  cases  and  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  be  directed  to  administer  the  employing  of  employables,  i.e.  temporary 
welfare  cases. 

2.  That  HEW  regulation  233.140  be  rescinded  and  section  42  U.S.C.  §  602(a)  (1) 
be  changed  so  as  to  allow  counties  the  option  to  provide  work  opportunity  pro- 
grams for  all  able-bodied,  employable  welfare  recipients  on  Federal  public  as- 
sistance. 

3.  That  Federal  participation  in  welfare  programs  be  limited  to  establishing 
uniformity  of  financial  standards  for  the  States  and  that  details  of  operations 
of  these  programs  be  left  to  the  counties  to  fit  local  needs. 

The  question  is:  Who  will  introduce  the  needed  legislation  and  when? 

We  believe,  if  people  are  provided  a  choice  of  guaranteed  work  opportunities, 
rather  than  guaranteed  income,  and  the  attitude  is  promoted  for  them  to  work 
at  solving  their  ow^n  problems,  then  much  of  our  present  "welfare  mess"  will 
vanish.  Possibly  more  fundamental  is  that  today's  prevailing  attitude  of  "some^ 
one  will  always  take  of  me"  can  be  replaced  by  "I  have  the  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  myself".  Such  a  change  would  be  very  beneficial  to  each  of  us  individually 
and  to  our  Nation  collectively. 

We  sincerely  hope  we  have  been  of  service  to  you.  After  reading  your  addresses 
on  the  Senate  floor,  "Welfare  Reform — Or  is  it"  and  "The  Welfare  Mess:  A 
Scandal  of  Illegitimacy  and  Desertion",  w^e  are  proud  to  say :  "Right  on !" 
Respectfully, 

R.  Jerry  Bennett,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Commissioners. 
P.  Richard  Stoesser,  Chairman, 

PuMic  Services  Committee. 
H.  M.  Meredith,  Director, 

Social  Services  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  George  Welch,  Area 
Resources  Improvement  Council. 
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Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  witnesses  are  here  from  Mich- 
igan at  my  request  also.  They  have  a  very  interesting  story  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  they  can  offer  something  as  constructive  as 
the  previous  witnesses. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OP  GEORGE  A.  WELCH,  AREA  RESOURCES  IMPROVE- 
MENT COUNCIL,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH.,  ACOOMPANTEI)  BY  J. 
HOWARD  EDWARDS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ARIC;  ROGER 
CURRY,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  TWIN  CITIES  AREA  CHAM- 
BER OE  COMMERCE;  AND  ANDY  TAKACS,  DIRECTOR,  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  WHIRLPOOL  CORP. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  George  Welch.  I  am  representing  the  Area  Resources  Im- 
provement Council  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  This  comicil  is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  comprised  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  30  leading 
businesses  and  industries  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  of  Berrien  Comity 
concerned  with  community  problems  and  development. 

I  have  three  associates  with  me  whom  I  should  like  to  introduce. 
The  first,  on  my  immediate  left,  is  J.  Howard  Edwards,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  area  resources  improvement  council.  Second,  on  my 
right,  is  Mr.  Eoger  Curry,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  organization  has  been  involved  in 
this  development  of  an  industrial  park  and  is  currently  engaged  in 
several  manpower  development  programs.  Third,  on  my  far  left,  is 
Andy  Takacs,  director  of  government  and  urban  affairs,  for  the  ^Vliirl- 
pool  Corp. 

Like  Mr.  TakacB,  I  am  employed  by  Whirlpool  Corp.  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  as  a  special  assistant  in  urban  affairs.  I  will  be  testify- 
ing today  on  the  welfare  problems  in  Benton  Harbor,  with  specific 
comments  on  H.R.  1,  and  will  call  upon  my  associates  for  appropriate 
response  to  questions. 

This  testimony  is  based  upon  facts  and  direct  experience  which 
have  been  developed  from  our  involvement  in  community  problems 
since  riots  swept  tlirough  Benton  Harbor  in  late  summer  1966.  We 
have  taken  the  means  available  to  us  to  document  our  case.  My  inten- 
tion by  this  testimony  is  to  share  with  the  committee  the  background 
information.  I  will  depart  from  the  text  and  just  quickly  sketch  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Benton  Harbor. 

It  has  been  indicated  by  Government  officials,  with  whom  we  have 
met,  that  Benton  Harbor  represents  a  true  microcosm  of  the  welfare 
problem  in  America  and  our  comments  today  will  be  focused  on  that 
experience  in  Benton  Harbor. 

Benton  Harbor  is  a  relatively  small  town  with  a  population  of 
19,136,  down  2,655  since  the  1970  census.  Typical  of  other  cities,  the  city 
now  reflects  a  black  majority  of  60  percent  and  some  estimate  as  high 
as  80  percent,  but  an  increase  from  24  percent  in  1960. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  city's  population  receives  some  form  of 
public  assistance;  33  percent  represent  the  AFDC  caseload  or  one- 
third  of  the  city's  total  population.  The  38-percent  welfare  popula- 
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tion  in  Benton  Harbor  is  the  highest  per  capita  caseload  among  cities 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  more  than  twice  that 
of  any  of  the  20  major  cities  in  the  Nation. 

Benton  Harbor  is  second  only  to  Detroit  in  our  State  in  rates  of 
crime,  illegitimate  births,  unwed  mothers  and  educational  disadvan- 
taged. The  recent  experiment  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  up- 
grade welfare  recipients  has  shown  indications  of  increase  in  recent 
welfare  arrivals  in  Berrien  County  from  Chicago.  Currently,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  this  area  of  southwestern  Michigan  is  7.2  percent, 
with  Benton  Harbor's  estimated  at  15  percent.  This  does  not  include 
AFDC  heads  of  household.  The  housing  stock  in  Benton  Harbor  is 
estimated  25  percent  major  substandard  and  dilapidated — ^this,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  percentage  was  the  same  in  1963  when  it 
launched  a  major  slum  clearance  program.  For  the  past  2  years  avail- 
able vacant  housing  units  compressed  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent or  few^er  than  12  dw^elling  units  in  the  city,  but  the  caseload  kept 
rising  during  the  same  period  by  an  estimated  10  percent  of  additional 
families  into  the  city. 

Like  many  other  cities  across  the  Nation,  Benton  Harbor  is 
virtually  bankrupt.  It  can  no  longer  provide  the  needed  services  for 
an  increasing  dependent  population.  With  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
population  receiving  public  aid  and  a  third  of  them  on  AFDC,  Mich- 
igan has  been  generous  in  its  concern  for  people  and  rightly  so,  but 
Benton  Harbor  is  a  city  destroyed  by  the  welfare  system.  We  believe 
we  can  draw  some  helpful  conclusions  to  be  considered  in  overhauling 
this  system  from  the  ex^Derience  of  our  community — some,  we  believe, 
could  be  embodied  in  the  legislation  being  considered  by  this 
committee. 

No.  1.  The  sheer  blindness  that  a  city  is  allowed  to  be  disastrously 
overburdened  with  a  welfare-dependent,  migrating  population.  In 
this  period  of  comprehensive  planning,  a  survey  of  local  resources 
should  indicate  the  reasonable  limits  that  municipalities  and  counties 
can  service  and  accommodate  for  those  in  need.  Lack  of  adequate  hous- 
ing, jobs,  classrooms,  and  municipal  services  are  certainly  reasonable 
indicators  in  these  matters,  but  it  is  obvious  that  limits  must  be  estab- 
lished if,  in  fact,  cities  are  to  survive. 

No.  2.  The  management  of  the  welfare  system  is  lax  and  is  lacking 
in  flexibility.  The  paradox  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  unable  to  detect  any  administrative  relief  by  the  rulebook  in  what 
is  admittedly  a  desperate  plight  created  by  the  welfare  system,  and  yet 
the  inmigrating  caseload  has  increased  approximately  10  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months  and  by  establishing  residence  in  a  city  which 
has  less  than  12  vacant  houses  available  for  occupancy. 

No.  3.  We  cannot  see  how  the  regulation  which  permits  a  stepfather 
with  sufficient  income  to  disclaim  any  financial  responsibility  for  the 
children  of  his  spouse,  and  therefore  continues  her  eligibility  under 
AFDC  to  receive  public  funds  can  possibly  serve  the  public  interest. 
We  cannot  agree  that  the  regulation  which  permits  recipients  of  public 
aid  to  refuse  to  accept  work  when  it  is  available  and  within  their  capa- 
bilities serves  the  public  interest. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  income-disregard  formula  which  provides 
higher  income  to  induce  the  welfare  recipient  to  take  a  job  for  the 
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same  work  performed  by  a  willing  employee  doing  the  same  work,  is 
in  tlie  public  interest. 

No.  4.  The  disj)arity  in  grant  allowances  between  the  States  is  a 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  welfare  migration,  high  unemployment,  and 
inadequate  housing.  Also,  climatic  extremes  characterize  our  area  in 
the  Midwest.  We  must  conclude  in  the  face  of  these  hardships  that  a 
migrant  population  is  attracted  to  Michigan  for  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  its  welfare  program  over  the  States  of  origin.  "With  the 
heavy  concentration  of  the  welfare  population  in  Benton  Harbor — 
38  percent — we  must  recognize  the  development  of  a  welfare  popula- 
tion which  has  dislodged  and  disiDlaced  the  working  people  of  the 

We  recommend  (1)  that  cities  and  incorporated  area  with  compre- 
hensive plans  be  limited  to  a  welfare  population  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  previous  census  to  avoid  overloading  demands  on  resources 
and  municipal  services;  (2)  that  a  residency  requirement  be  provided 
to  ensure  the  local  capability  to  maintain  sound  standards  and  provide 
an  adequate  level  of  ser^dces;  (3)  that  there  be  provisions  for  an  an- 
nual review  of  regulations  by  the  appropriate  connnittee  (s)  of  Con- 
gress to  insure  their  compatibility  with  the  congressional  intent  of 
that  legislation:  (4)  nationwide,  uniform,  minimum  standards  to  im- 
prove Federal-State  relationships  with  State  option  for  administra- 
tion of  programs;  and  (5)  we  oppose  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
provision  as  a  disincentive  to  work  and  an  additional  burden  to 
working  families  and  taxpayers.  We  endorse  the  concept  of  a  job 
opportunity. 

We  support  the  provisions  for  work  registration,  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  work  training  ]Drograms,  a  national  job  bank  and  a  flex- 
ible program  of  public  employment  to  meet  the  fluctuation  of  the  job 
market.  We  have  constructed  a  childcare  center  with  private  funds 
in  Benton  Harbor  in  response  to  public  statements  of  this  need  as  a 
barrier  to  accepting  work  by  mothers  of  AFDC  families.  We  support 
childcare  programs  for  working  mothers  and  we  are  on  record  in 
this  support. 

We  recommend  that  provision  must  be  made  by  which  families  will 
pay  some  portion  of  the  care  of  their  children  from  their  income,  no 
matter  how  modest  that  amount  might  be. 

I  want  to  focus  for  a  few  moments  on  the  problem  of  illegitimacy. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  relationship  between  illegitimacy  and  wel- 
fare and  I  believe  we  can  shed  some  light  on  the  fact  of  this  problem. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  if  anything  should  be  done  to  curb  the 
welfare  problems  of  future  generations  that  an  incisive  cut  must  hz 
made  into  the  accepted  practices  of  illegitimate  births,  especially  as 
condoned  and  supported  by  public  funds,  for  illegitimate  births  now 
pose  an  exponential  rate  of  increase  in  the  Xation. 

Unless  these  practices  are  reversed,  future  generations  will  suffer 
the  costs,  social  stigma  and  other  burdens.  Without  wrestling  with 
this  problem  and  acknowledging  that  it  confronts  us  with  a  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  future  population  of  this  Nation,  we  cannot 
hope  to  relieve  the  problems  of  poverty,  solve  the  problems  of  inade- 
quate education  or  reverse  the  trend  of  increasing  dependency,  but 
the  question  before  us  is  whether  there  is  a  supportable  charge  in  the 
relationship  between  dependency  and  illegitimacy. 
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In  the  case  of  Berrien  County,  it  should  be  noted  that  illegitimate 
births  more  than  tripled  from  1960  to  1971—107  to  384.  This  is  based 
on  the  census  of  three  major  hospitals  in  the  county.  Compared  with 
the  service  hospital  from  Benton  Harbor,  illegitimate  births  range 
from  36  in  1960  to  229  through  1971,  a  500-percent  increase.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  total  deliveries  in  this  hospital  in  1970  were  illegi- 
timate. 

The  dramatic  inmigration  of  welfare  families  into  Benton  Harbor 
from  other  counties  and  States  compounds  the  illegitimacy  load.  For 
example,  in  the  past  year  118  illegitunate  children  were  born  in  the 
city  hospital.  In  addition,  some  births  are  recorded  in  the  county 
hospital  which  figures  are  unavailable  to  us. 

As  further  example,  34  families  with  illegitimate  children  joined 
the  city  population  in  the  caseload  from  other  places  just  this  past 
month.  We  conclude  that  the  AFDC  caseload  which  comprises  one- 
third  of  the  city's  population  must  contribute  to  the  rise  in  illegit- 
imate births.  Confidentiality  and  sensitivity  prohibit  a  total  por- 
trayal of  details.  Any  other  conclusion  can  only  placate  or  rationalize 
a  controversial  subject. 

What  is  of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  all  of  these  children 
will  most  likely  attend  the  public  schools.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
county  health  director  that  over  50  percent  of  the  illegitimate  births 
in  Berrien  County  result  in  congenital  mental  retardation  and  these 
children  cannot  be  expected  to  be  functionally  equipped  to  cope  with 
any  normal  educational  program  due  to  deficiencies  in  the  area  of 
human  development,  and  other  life  problems  follow  in  logical  sequence, 
of  which  the  committee  is  most  certainly  familiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
public  supported  and  permitted  illegitimacy  creates  the  reason  for  the 
natural  parents  to  avoid  marriage  and  its  related  responsibilities,  im- 
pales the  child  with  a  lack  of  identity  and,  in  one  case  out  of  two  in 
Berrien  Comity  creates  a  child  consigned  to  an  unequal  chance  in  life 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

These  data  clearly  show  that  illegitimate  births  are  on  the  increase 
among  females  in  the  earlier  years,  as  low  as  11  years  of  age.  In  these 
instances  we  must  be  talking  about  birth-control  programs  rather  than 
family  planning,  which  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
properly  so.  The  greater  bulge  is  in  the  age  bracket  16  to  19,  where 
family  planning  might  be  considered,  but  we  believe  it  should  be 
made  mandatory  since  mothers  under  18,  at  the  present  time,  are 
automatically  eligible  to  be  added  to  the  grant  of  their  parents. 

Finally,  on  this  subject,  multiple  births  which  are  illegitimate  are  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  and  as  long  as  the  unrestricted  grant  pro- 
vision exists,  the  examples  also  exist  of  mothers  who  will  bear  illegiti- 
mate children  for  that  purpose  alone,  despite  statements  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Records  show,  for  example,  that  many  cases  of  repeated  illegitimate 
births,  or  gravida,  mount  as  high  as  8  children  by  the  same  mother,  all 
at  public  expense.  These  practices  and  the  consequences  to  these  lives 
are  eroding  our  institutions,  posing  special  human  problems  which  we 
are  simply  unable  to  meet,  and  destroying  the  morale  and  will  of  the 
people  throughout  the  area. 

We  recommend  that  the  committee  give  most  serious  consideration 
to  include  in  the  new  standards  a  limit  on  the  niunber  of  illegitimate 
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children  per  family,  with  further  requirements  that  it  be  mandatory 
that  the  mother  participate  in  family  planning  programs  and  the 
father  be  identified  for  the  purpose  of  enforced  child  support. 

We  appreciate  this  oportunity  to  present  these  views  to  the  com- 
mittee. Because  of  the  time  limitations,  we  should  like  to  submit  addi- 
tional information  to  the  committee  before  the  record  is  closed- 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  'Sir.  Welch,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  hear  somebody  appear  before  the  committee  just  as  the 
previous  witnesses  from  ^lichigan  appeared  who  have  some  contact 
with  the  mamstream  of  the  thinking  in  the  United  States  and  who 
demonstrate  a  little  commonsense.  We  have  heard  some  awfully  ridicu- 
lous proposals  made  to  this  committee. 

Any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  was  just  going  to  say  these  last  two  witnesses 
are  probably  more  valuable  to  the  committee  than  a  dozen  others  we 
have  been  hearing  today  and  the  last  few  days.  They  get  right  down 
to  the  problem. 

Senator  HL\xsex.  The  only  question  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this : 
Let  me  join  with  the  chairman  in  congratulating  you  on  how  re- 
freshing it  is  to  hear  people  who  have  come  to  grips  with  some  very 
perplexing  and  difficult  problems  and  have  taken  such  a  realistic  posi- 
tion as  is  obvious  by  your  excellent  statements. 

With  respect  to  limiting  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  per 
family,  it  is  your  recommendation  that  that  be  accomplished  by  making 
it  mandator}^  that  the  mother  participate  in  family  planning  pro- 
grams ? 

^Ir.  Welch.  Yes;  I  think  in  our  area,  Senator,  we  have  launched 
planned  parenthood  programs  and  family  planning  clinics;  they  are 
begimiing  to  show  some  productivity  to  this  end  and  it  would  help 
us  in  our  problems  greatly  if  these  people  would  be  required  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Hansen.  Your  feeling  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
people  if  they  knew  more  about  family  plamimg  there  would  be  an 
automatic  curtailment  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births;  is  that 
your  response? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  would  help.  ^"\niat  am  I  really  also  getting  down  to 
is  there  must  be  some  limitations  placed  on  the  economic  incentive  as 
well  as  the  srevice  and  supportive  progi^ams  to  further  promote  illegit- 
imacy. Xow,  ob^T.ously,  this  is  a  very  sensitive  social  program. 

Senator  Hansen.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  problems  are  highly  debatable.  However,  in  a 
community  that  is  so  overburdened  and  all  of  these  youngsters  are 
going  to  grow  up  in  one  situation,  go  to  one  public  school  system, 
which,  incidentally,  has  only  one  high  school,  and  has  the  many  life 
problems  that  surround  the  future  lives  of  these  youngster  as  they 
grow  into  adulthood  just  simply  is  an  overwhelming  problem  for  us 
to  try  to  cope  with,  to  solve. 

We  don't  think  that  it  is  a  solvable  Idnd  of  problem  because  it 
takes  special  kinds  of  education  to  treat  with  the  deficiencies  subject 
to  the  mental  retardation. 

Additionally.  I  think  it  would  be  important  if  at  all  possible,  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  limitation  of  the  numbers  in  the  family  that  would  be 
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permitted  to  be  supported  by  the  use  of  public  funds.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  precise  answer  is,  but  it  does  pose  a  serious  problem  in  our 
community  where  repeated,  multiple  births  to  the  same  mother  under 
the  same  circumstances  by  the  practices  and  procedures  we  have  heard 
all  day  long  in  testimony,  are  going  on ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
Senator  Hansex.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this  story  presented 
several  times.  The  witnesses  have  abbreviated  their  presentation  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  committee's  time  allocation. 

Benton  Harbor  has,  as  these  witnesses  have  indicated,  the  most  seri- 
ous kinds  of  welfare  problems.  Yet  with  enlightened  public  officials 
and  enlightened  support  from  the  private  sector  the  community  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  get  the  facts  and  information  necessary  to 
do  something  about  these  problems. 

As  the  chairman  has  already  commented,  unlike  the  large  cities,  it 
has  been  possible  in  Benton  Harbor  to  get  the  details  on  individual 
and  community  problems.  Through  the  efforts  of  public  spirited  citi- 
zens, I  believe  more  information  is  available  on  the  nature  of  Benton 
Harbor's  welfare  problems  than  almost  any  other  community  in  the 
country.  If  some  of  the  people  in  the  ivory  tower  down  at  HEW 
really  want  to  find  out  what  the  welfare  problem  is  all  about,  they 
ought  to  go  to  Benton  Harbor  and  spend  some  time  studying  the  situa- 
tion because  by  doing  so  they  could  find  out  what  the  problem  is  all 
about.  There  was  some  talk  in  the  last  session  about  some  demonstra- 
tion cities  where  HEW  would  permit  different  approaches  to  the 
welfare  program.  Benton  Harbor  would  have  been  an  ideal  place  to 
fund  an  experimental  program.  Demonstration  grants  would  allow 
communities  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  they  know  ought  to  be  done 
but  which  cannot  be  done  because  of  the  archaic  rules  and  regulations. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  of  our  community  leaders  have  come  before 
the  committee  and  I  hope  that  some  of  their  recommendations  will  find 
their  way  into  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  what  you  have  said  here  prompts  me  to 
ask  the  witnesses  about  one  further  matter  and  to  get  their  reaction 
to  it. 

If  you  were  in  the  room  earlier  today,  you  heard  this  talk  about 
fraud.  Now,  the  best  I  can  make  of  it,  no  State  has  been  provided  with 
sufficient  investigators  and  if  they  had  them — HEW  regulations  would 
not  let  them  adequately  investigate  these  cases  to  find  out  what  per- 
cent is  fraud  and  what  percent  is  not.  For  example,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  before  you  can  ask  the  next  door  neighbor  about  the 
situation  in  a  family,  HEW  regulations  require  that  you  get  the 
person's  permission  which  would  just  be  about  like  saying  you  can't 
investigate  a  thief  before  you  first  get  permission  of  the  tliief  to  in- 
vestigate him.  They  don't  do  that  if  somebody  is  not  paying  his  taxes ; 
you  dpn't  have  to  get  his  permission  to  start  inquiring  into  his  affairs; 
they  just  show  up  and  start  asking  questions  and  even  hand  you  a 
subpena  to  produce  all  your  personal  records. 

Now,  what  is  your  reaction  to  this  situation,  what  percentage  of 
those  people  that  you  have  on  your  rolls  do  you  feel,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  shouldn't  be  on  there  ? 
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Mr.  Edwards.  In  talking  with  State  Senator  Charlie  Zoller,  the 
other  day,  he  indicated  from  information  that  he  had  obtained  that 
he  felt  approximately  over  the  State  15  percent  and  he  quoted  this 
figure  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  head  of  the  State  Social  Services  De- 
partment testified  there  was  less  than  1  percent. 

In  our  community,  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  I  am  not  talking  about  people 
who  are  breaking  the  law ;  I  am  talking  about  people  who  are  on  the 
rolls  who  really,  by  any  common  sense  standards,  shouldn't  be  on 
there? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  don't  have  an  exact  figure  on  that,  but  I  would  sus- 
pect from  some  of  the  information  that  we  have  obtained,  I  was  going 
to  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Benton  Harbor  we  supplied 
additional  people  to  the  friends  of  the  court  operation  in  Benton  Har- 
bor, and  we  also  have  supplied  for  the  county  an  assistant  prosecutor 
to  investigate  cases  of  lack  of  support  from  the  father  in  divorce  cases 
as  well  as  in  paternal  cases.  About  25  percent  of  those  illegitimates 
occur  on  our  rolls  turned  out  that  we  could  get  payment  from  them 
and  last  year  we  collected  nearly  $2  million  from  fathers  whose  chil- 
dren were  on  ADC  and  they  were  failing  to  make  payments. 

My  estimate  is  if  you  want  to  say  how  many  I  think  are  on  there 
that  shouldn't  be  on  there,  I  would  guess  somewhat  in  the  30  percent 
category  and  this  is  a  guess ;  but  the  talk  that  occurred  here  earlier  in 
the  committee  that  said  only  5  percent  and  95  percent  good,  I  just  can't 
believe  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So,  in  other  words,  you  are  telling  me  that  it  is  your 
impression  in  the  illegitimacy  cases  if  you  really  make  the  effort  that 
you  can  obtain  some  support  payment  in  about  25  percent  of  that 
caseload  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  are  illegitimate. 

How  about  those  who  are  described  as  father  absent  from  home 
under  this  chart  here  ^  where  the  fellow  was  simplv  described  as  being 
divorced  or  legally  separated  but  not  deserted  ?  What  percent  do  you 
think  might  be  able  to  obtain  support  or  separated  without  court 
decree  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  can't  give  you  any  figures  but  in  our  recent  meetings 
we  had  the  friend  of  the  court  over  and  he  cited  several  cases  where 
the  father  testified  it  was  better  for  his  family  if  he  left  the  family  and 
deserted  them.  It  was  higher  than  represented  here  but  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  in  case  of  illegitimacy  you  are  able  to  get  some 
money  out  of  the  father  in  25  percent  of  the  cases,  wouldn't  it  stand 
to  reason  in  cases  where  the  father  was  married  you  would  get  a  higher 
percentage  returning  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  would  certainly  think  so.  Mr.  Welch,  I  mig:ht  re- 
spond from  a  report  I  just  got  from  the  prosecutor's  office  in  Berrien 
County  before  coming  down  here  a  couple  of  days  ago  and  I  might 
just  read  one  sentence,  if  I  may,  which  may  shed  more  official  light  on 
this. 


1  See  chart  on  p.  824. 
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This  is  under  the  support  team  that  is  in  the  prosecutor's  office.  Their 
annual  report  states : 

In  the  area  of  child  support,  the  team  interviewed  some  1,170  clients  during 
the  year,  which  interviews  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  420  family  support  and 
paternity  actions,  and  approximately  100  URESA  proceedings  " 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  what? 

Mr.  Welch.  UEESA  proceedings.  It  is  an  exchange  across  county 
and  State  lines  into  the  jurisdiction  of  other  States  authorized  to  go 
after  the  father  who  has  crossed  those  lines  for  official  actions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  uniform  reciprocal  support  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  what  percentage  of  those  cases  he  succeeded  in 
getting  support  for  those — from  those  fathers  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  have  to  take  a  moment  and  sketch  through  here. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  He  wouldn't  have  filed  the  action  if  he  didn't  think 
he  would  get  some  money  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Perhaps  I  should  read  on : 

In  addition,  several  hundred  referrals  were  made  to  the  Friend  of  the  Court 
in  cases  where  it  was  felt  more  appropriate  action  could  be  undertaken  by  that 
department.  As  a  result  of  these  actions,  money  judgments  have  been  obtained 
in  weekly  amounts  as  follows :  Family  support  actions,  $5,450.00 ;  paternity, 
1,340.50;  and  actions  under  the  emancipation  of  minors  act,  $512.00.  Tlius,  as 
of  the  end  of  the  year,  judgments  are  now  on  the  books  of  Berrien  County  as  a 
result  of  actions  of  the  support  team  in  the  amount  of  $7,302.50.  On  a  100  per- 
cent collection  basis,  these  judgments  would  produce  approximately  $380,000  per 
year  of  revenue  to  offset  the  current  amounts  being  paid  for  ADC  and  other 
forms  of  support. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  that  record  available  so  it  could 
be  printed  with  the  record  of  your  testimony  ? 
Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  report  follows:) 

County  of  Berrien,  Office  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  January  21,  1972. 

SUPPLEMENTAHY  REPORT  TO  PROSECTjTING  ATTORNEY'S  REPORT  FOR  1971  OPERATIONS 
OF  WELFARE  SUPPORT  AND  FRAUD  UNIT 

We  are  happy  to  present  this  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Prosecutor's 
Special  Welfare  Support  and  Fraud  team  for  its  first  year  of  operations.  It  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  operations  of  the  support  and  fraud  team  for  the 
year  1971  have  resulted  in  unprecedented  success  in  both  of  these  previously 
neglected  areas. 

SUPPORT 

In  the  area  of  child  support,  the  team  interviewed  some  1,170  clients  during 
the  year,  which  interviews  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  420  family  support  and 
paternity  actions,  and  approximately  100  URESA  proceedings.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral hundred  referrals  were  made  to  the  Friend  of  the  Court  in  cases  where  it 
was  felt  more  appropriate  action  could  be  undertaken  by  that  department.  As 
a  result  of  these  actions  money  judgments  have  been  obtained  in  weekly  amounts 
as  follows :  Family  support  actions  $5.450.00 ;  paternity.  $1,340.50 ;  and  actions 
under  the  emancipation  of  minors  act,  $512.00.  Thus,  as  of  the  end  of  the  year, 
judgments  are  now  on  the  books  of  Berrien  County  as  a  result  of  actions  of  the 
support  team  in  the  amount  of  $7,302.50.  On  a  100%  collection  basis  these  judg- 
ments would  produce  approximately  $380,000.00  per  year  of  revenue  to  offset 
the  current  amounts  being  paid  for  ADC  and  other  forms  of  support  in  Berrien 
County. 
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While  it  is  unrealistic  to  anticipate  that  100%  of  these  judgments  will  be  col- 
lected, we  believe  the  first  year's  operations  demonstrates  that  great  progress 
is  being  mad^  towards  that  goal.  During  1971,  while  only  a  part  of  these  judg- 
ments were  in  force,  the  actual  collections  of  support  rebated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  increased  by  99%  over  1970  to  369,355.  In  1970  the  total 
child  support  collections  were  $185,556,000  on  an  ADC  caseload  of  2,748.  In  1971 
the  case  load  increased  by  15%  to  3,160.  Assuming  that  this  caseload  would 
have  resulted  in  15%  more  collections  under  normal  circumstances,  we  can 
project  that  collections  during  1971  without  the  support  unit  would  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $213,000.00.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  additional 
collections  directly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  support  unit  approximately  $156,- 
355.00.  In  addition,  to  the  support  collection,  as  will  be  further  noted  herein- 
after, collections  were  made  in  restitution  of  amounts  fraudulently  received  in 
the  amount  of  $4,642.00.  Therefore  the  total  aggregate  of  the  funds  received 
directly  through  the  efforts  of  the  support  and  fraud'  team  during  1971  was  ap- 
proximately $161,000.00.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  expenditures  in  the 
program  during  1971  were  $28,290.00.  Therefore,  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
program  this  year  the  net  return  was  $5.69.  We  feel  this  by  itself  indicates 
that  the  program  is  working  well  and  that  the  future  is  bright  for  this  type  of 
approach  to  the  welfare  program. 

FRAUD 

The  second  aspect  of  the  Support  and  Fraud  Team  as  it  was  originally  de- 
signed is  investigation  and  prosecution  of  welfare  fraud  cases.  During  the  year 

1971  the  team  has  spent  a  substantial  amount  of  time  reviewing  fraud  com- 
plaints which  were  forwarded  after  initial  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  staff.  Of  some  400  cases  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  for  possibly  welfare  fraud,  114  were  actually  referred  to  the  team. 
After  additional  review  by  the  Prosecuting  Attorney's  staff  61  of  these  cases  were 
referred  back  to  the  department  with  the  recommendation  that  restitution  be 
sought.  Thus  far,  these  cases  have  produced  $4,642.35  in  restitution  and  addi- 
tional amounts  will  be  forthcoming.  Of  the  balance  of  the  cases  53  warrants  for 
various  types  of  welfare  fraud  were  issued  by  the  office  of  the  Prosecutor.  As 
of  this  writing,  24  of  these  cases  have  gone  to  Court  with  only  2  acquittals.  Of 
the  balance  of  the  cases,  13  warrants  remain  outstanding  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
ability to  serve  the  Defendant,  6  are  awaiting  trial,  10  have  been  disposed 
of  through  agreements  on  restitution  or  otherwise.  While  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  welfare  recipients  are  honest  and  have  never  been  involved  in  any 
fraudulent  activity,  there  stiU  remains  a  significant  number  of  people  who  at- 
tempt to  take  advantage  of  the  system.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  levels  can  be 
kept  at  an  absolute  minimum  and  to  this  end  we  feel  that  the  efforts  of  the 
welfare  support  and!  fraud  units  have  been  extremely  successful  thus  far. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

In  1972  the  unit  will  be  increased  in  size  with  the  addition  of  one  half-time 
Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney.  This,  coupled  with  the  centralization  of  all 
activities  of  the  team  in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
others  will  allow  greatly  for  the  expansion  of  services  of  the  team  next  year. 
Among  these  additional  services  will  be  efforts  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
child  neglect  in  welfare  famiUes,  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices and  Health  Department  in  housing  problems  and  general  legal  consultation 
within  the  Department  of  Social  Services  itself. 

The  undersigned  wishes  to  commend  Wesley  Bowerman,  Director  of  the  Ber- 
rien County  Department  of  Social  Services,  and'  his  fine  staff,  together  with 
the  members  of  the  Welfare  Support  and  Fraud  Team  headed  by  Mr.  Ronald 
R.  Moses  during  1971  for  their  exceUent  cooperation  which  has  brought  about 
the  results  indicated  in  this  report.  Only  with  such  cooperation  and  diligent 
effort  can  the  program  continue  to  grow  and  we  have  high  hopes  that  the  year 

1972  will  produce  even  greater  results  from  this  undertaking. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ronald  J.  Taylor, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  So  that  would  indicate  that  that  county,  those 
1,170  cases,  would  you  mind  repeating  that  ?  What  does  that  refer  to  ? 
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Mr.  Welch.  The  interviews  of  1,1T0  clients  that  would  be  in  the 
support  area. 

Senator  Benxett.  They  are  the  mothers  or  the  fathers  ? 
Mr.  Welch.  This  would  be — these  Avould  be  the  fathers,  quite  active 
in  chasing  the  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  support. 
Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Right. 

Well,  that  is  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done.  I  take  it  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  doing  that,  you  agree  that  before  you  put  the  family  on 
the  rolls  to  pay  out  the  taxpayers'  money  for  a  lifetime,  to  raise  some- 
body from  age  first  day  up  to  age  18,  the  first  thing  you  ought  to  do  is 
to  see  if  you  can  find  who  the  father  is  and  if  he  won't  agree  to  pay  the 
support  of  his  child,  you  ought  to  sue  him  and  have  him  declared  to  be 
the  father  and  ordered  to  pay. 

Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  today  that  it  is  just  a  standard 
operating  procedure  to  just  put  the  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  and 
let  the  poor  people,  the  taxpayer,  pay  for  a  lifetime  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Senator,  one  of  the  great  shortcomings  which  has 
caused  us  to  become  so  involved  in  these  problems  is  the  total  lack  of 
any  effective  enforcement  program  so  that  these  investigations  and 
pursuits  can  be  made  so  that  the  laws  are  carried  out.  It  is  our  view 
if  the  laAv  is  on  the  books  the  people  ought  to  be  covered  by  those  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  making  reference  to  a  total  lack  of 
any  enforcement  program  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  am  saying  that  as  a  general  statement,  and  certainly 
I  could  stand  to  be  challenged  on  any  specific  area,  that  somebody  had 
better  acknowledge  but  if  general  

The  Chairman.  By  whom  now  ?  Who  has  a  total  lack  of  enforcement 
program  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  we  feel  that  the  enforceability  of  the  laws  for 
which  the  welfare  program  exists  simply  is  caught  up  in  those  things, 
in  the  regulations  that  presently  apply,  defy  any  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable solution.  Now,  we  are  faced  Avith  the  previous  testimony  that 
indicated,  and  the  language  that  I  operate  by,  as  well  as  we've  been 
told,  and  it  goes  like  this :  There  can  be  no  requirement  made  of  any 
person  as  a  condition  for  his  public  assistance.  You  cannot  require 
anybody  to  do  anything  under  that  stipulation. 

Now,  if  you  can't  require  people  to  do  anything,  they  can,  in  effect, 
do  lots  of  things,  some  of  them  that  may  even  be  against  the  public 
interest  in  any  given  community,  and  the  procedures  that  are  so  lengthy 
to  make  any  progress,  where  HEW  funds,  for  example,  cannot  be  used 
for  investigative  purposes.  Investigation  after  the  fact  is  subject  to 
local  costs  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  and,  therefore,  with  the  great  burden 
of  costs  on  taxes  and  budgets  around  areas  of  government,  as  a  practical 
matter,  those  investigations  just  are  never  made;  so  there  is  no  way 
of  catching  up  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  existing  wel- 
fare program,  and  the  administration  so  testifies,  is  subsidizing  ille- 
gitimacy ;  it  is  subsidizing  family  breakup ;  it  is  subsidizing  desertion ; 
it  is  subsidizing  all  forms  of  corruption. 

Senator  Bennett.  Including  perjury. 
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The  Chairman.  Including  perjury ;  it  certainly  is  subsidizing  lying. 
It  is  probably  the  greatest  cash  program  to  subsidize  lying  that  the 
mind  of  man  ever  invented. 

Now,  HEW  admits  all  that  because  that  is  the  program  they  are 
presently  administering.  They  helped  to  make  it  that  way  but  now  they 
want  to  spend  twice  as  much  money  on  the  same  thing  so  they  call  it 
reform. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  vote  any  amount  of  money 
to  pay  people  to  work  or  provide  them  with  that  opportunity.  I  voted 
for  bills  the  President  vetoed  along  that  line  and  I  am  willing  to  work 
out  however  we  can  to  provide  people  with  an  opportunity  to  work. 

But  isn't  this  correct :  To  be  fair  about  it  though,  if  we  just  put  this 
whole  burden  on  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  all  of  this,  and  double 
the  benefits,  that  it  will  wind  up  costing  the  taxpayers  a  fabulous 
amount  of  money  up  until  we  just  have  a  taxpayer  revolt  and  vote  out 
of  office  all  the  people  who  voted  to  make  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  task  looks  rather  mild 
compared  with  the  higher  payments. 

There  is  another  problem  that  is  serious ;  it  is  especially  serious  in 
our  community.  The  Federal  Government  is  subsidizing  the  mainte- 
nance and  continuation  of  the  use  of  substandard  housing  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Any  house  in  any  condition  without  plumbing,  as 
you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier,  gets  the  maximum  living  al- 
lowance and  we  have  the  same  situation  where  landlords  are  papering 
over  the  cracks  and  painting  over  the  rotten  wood  and  it  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  great  consideration  for  this  committee  as  well  as  for 
Congress  itself  that  we  are  subsiding  substandard  housing  and  thereby 
perpetuating  the  system  w^e  are  trying  to  allow  these  people  to  escape 
from. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  don't  want  people  to  be  living 
in  substandard  housing  you  shouldn't  be  paying  a  rental  allowance 
that — ^based  on  the  theory  that  would  pay  for  decent  housing,  I  mean, 
if  they  are  in  fact  in  substandard  housing. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  would  hope  you  would  add  to  the  bill  that  any  rental 
payment  or  payments  for  living  quarters  would  require  that  from  the 
local  zoning  board  they  had  certification  that  it  met  the  standards  of 
zoning  for  the  community.  - 

Senator  Bennett.  Unfortunately,  that  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other committee.  I  serve  on  the  other  committee  and  I  am  happy  to 
take  notice  of  what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

(Mr.  Welch's  prepared  statement  follows.  Hearing  continues  on 
p.  1344.) 

Statement  for  the  Area  Resources  Improvement  Council,  Presented  by 

George  A.  Welch 

My  name  is  G-eorge  Welch.  I  am  representing  the  Area  Resources  Improvement 
Council  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan.  This  Council  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
comprised  of  the  chief  executive  oflScers  of  thirty  leading  husinesses  and  indus- 
tries in  the  Twin  Cities  area  of  Berrien  County  concerned  with  community  prob- 
lems and  development.  I  have  three  associates  with  me  whom  I  should  like  to 
introduce.  The  first  is  J.  Howard  Edwards,  Executive  Director  of  the  Area 
Resources  Improvement  Council.  Second,  Roger  Curry,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Twin  Cities  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  organization  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  an  industrial  park  and  is  currently  engaged  in 
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several  manpower  development  programs.  Third,  is  Andy  T'akacs,  Director  of 
Government  and  Urban  Affairs  for  ^Viiirlpool  Corporation.  Like  Mr.  Takacs,  I 
am  employed  by  AVhirlpool  Corporation  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  as  a  special 
assistant  in  urban  affairs.  I  will  be  testifying  today  on  the  welfare  problems  in 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  with  specific  comments  on  H.R.  1,  and  will  call  upon 
my  associates  for  appropriate  response  to  questions. 

This  testimony  is  based  upon  facts  and  direct  experience  which  have  been 
developed  from  our  involvement  in  community  problems  since  riots  swept  through 
Benton  Harbor  in  late  summer,  1906.  We  have  taken  the  means  available  to  us 
to  document  our  case.  My  intention  by  this  testimony  is  to  share  with  the  Com- 
mittee those  facts  and  experiences  which  have  been  developed,  and  to  make 
pointed  comment  on  the  proposed  legislation  contained  in  H.R.  1. 

OHAEACTERISTICS  OF  BENTON   HARBOR,  MICH. 

Several  statements  can  be  made  which  characterize  the  City  of  Benton  Harbor 
which  are  extremely  serious  for  the  well-being  of  the  future  of  this  city.  Trends 
of  deterioration  have  been  in  motion  for  the  past  decade,  and  within  recent  years 
have  accelerated  in  their  rates  of  increase.  The  following  statements  can  be 
supported  in  fact,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  interpret  their  meaning  in  this  dis- 
cussion. The  1960  Census  of  Benton  Harbor  was  19,136:  the  1970  Census  was- 
16,481.  During  the  period  when  the  city's  population  declined  by  2,655  by  census, 
the  racial  composition  of  the  city  reversed  and  now  reflects  a  black  majority  of 
60%.  The  City  of  Benton  Harbor  has  38%  of  its  population  receiving  some  form 
of  public  assistance.  In  May,  1971,  a  study  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Social 
Services  showed  5,041  persons  in  Benton  Harbor  as  AFDC  recipients.  Sixty-six 
percent  (66%)  of  the  Berrien  County  AFDC  caseload  resides  in  the  Benton 
Harbor  School  District.  The  38%  welfare  population  is  the  highest  welfare  load 
per  capita  among  cities  in  the  United  States,  being  more  than  twice  that  of  any 
of  the  twenty  major  cities  in  the  nation.  Benton  Harbor  is  second  only  to  Detroit 
in  our  State  in  rates  of  crime,  illegitimate  births,  unwed  mothers  and  educational 
disadvantaged.  The  recent  experiment  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
up-grade  welfare  recipients  has  shown  indications  of  increase  in  recent  welfare 
arrivals  in  Berrien  County  from  Chicago.  Currently,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
this  area  of  Southwestern  Michigan  is  7.2%,  with  Benton  Harbor's  estimated  at 
15%  ;  this  does  not  include  AFDC  heads-of -household.  The  housing  stock  in 
Benton  Harbor  is  estimated  25%  major  substandard  and  dilapidated;  this,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  percentage  was  the  same  in  1963  when  it  launched 
a  major  slum  clearance  program.  Like  the  major  population  centers  across  the 
nation,  Benton  Harbor  is  virtually  bankrupt.  It  can  no  longer  provide  the 
needed  services  for  an  increasing  dependent  population ;  families  and  businesses 
are  leaving  the  city.  Having  undertaken  many  programs  within  its  ability,  in- 
cluding Model  Cities,  the  city  has  exhausted  its  financial  capability  to  participate 
in  other  programs  of  relief,  assistance  and  redevelopment. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  the  American  welfare  system  needs  to  be 
overhauled.  Benton  Harbor  is  stark  evidence  of  how  far  out  of  control  the  system 
has  become.  There  is  no  longer  speculation  on  the  shortcomings  and  ills  of  the  wel- 
fare syndrome — we  are  living  with  it  day-tby-day.  What  others  project  for  states 
and  cities  concerning  the  scheduled  increases  of  caseload  under  the  current  pro- 
posals of  H.R.  1,  our  city  has  been  a  living  example  of  these  increases  with  nearly 
40%  of  the  population  receiving  public  aid.  and  33%  of  this  total  being  AFDC 
families.  Admittedly,  Michigan  has  been  generous  in  its  concern  for  people,  and 
rightly  so,  but  Benton  Harbor  is  a  city  destroyed  by  the  welfare  system.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  draw  some  helpful  conclusions  to  be  considered  in  overhauling  this 
system  from  the  experience  of  our  community;  some,  we  believe,  could  be  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  presently  under  consideration  by  this  Committee. 

1.  The  sheer  blindness  that  a  city  is  allowed  to  be  disastrously  over-burdened 
with  a  welfare-dependent,  migrating  population.  In  this  period  of  comprehensive 
planning,  a  survey  of  local- resources  should  indicate  the  reasonable  limits  that 
municipalities  and  counties  can  service  and  accommodate  for  those  in  need.  Lack 
of  adequate  housing,  jobs,  classrooms,  and  municipal  services  are  certainly  rea- 
sonable indicators  in  these  matters,  but  it  is  obvious  that  limits  must  be  estab- 
lished if,  in  fact,  cities  are  to  survive. 

2.  The  management  of  the  welfare  system  is  lax  and  is  lacking  in  flexibility. 
The  paradox  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  detect  any 
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administrative  relief  by  the  rule  book  in  what  is  admittedly  a  desperate  plight 
created  by  the  welfare  system,  and  yet  the  in-migrating  caseload  has  increased 
approximately  10%  during  the  past  12  months  and  by  establishing  residence  in  a 
City  which  has  less  than  12  vacant  houses  available  for  occupancy. 

3.  We  cannot  see  how  the  regulation  which  permits  a  stepfather  witli  sufficient 
income  to  disclaim  any  financial  resiponsibility  for  the  children  of  his  spouse,  and 
therefore  continues  her  eligibility  under  AFDC  to  receive  public  funds,  serves 
the  public  interest.  We  cannot  agree  that  the  regulation  which  permits  recipients 
of  public  aid  to  refuse  to  accept  work  when  it  is  available  and  within  their  capa- 
bilities, serves  the  puJblic  interest.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  income  disregard 
formula  which  provides  higher  income  to  induce  the  welfare  recipient  to  take  a 
job  for  the  same  work  performed  by  a  willing  employee  doing  the  same  work,  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

4.  The  disparity  in  grant  allowances  betw^een  the  States  is  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  welfare  migration,  high  unemployment  and  inadequate  housing.  Also, 
climatic  extremes  characterize  our  area  in  the  mid-west.  We  must  conclude  in  the 
face  of  these  hardships  that  a  migrant  population  is  attracted  to  Michigan  for  the 
economic  advantage  of  its  welfare  program  over  the  States  of  origin.  With  the 
heavy  concentration  of  the  welfare  population  in  Benton  Harbor.  (38%).  we  must 
recognize  the  development  of  a  welfare  population  which  has  dislodged  and  dis- 
placed the  working  people  of  the  City. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  that  cities  and  incorporated  areas  with  comprehensive  plans 
be  limited  to  a  welfare  population  not  to  exceed  ten  percent  (10% )  of  the  previous 
census  to  avoid  overloading  demands  on  resources  and  municiml  services. 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  residency  requirement  be  provided  to  ensure  the 
local  capability  to  maintain  sound  standards  and  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  services. 

3.  We  recommend  that  there  be  provisions  for  an  annual  review  of  regula- 
tions by  the  appropriate  Committee (s)  of  Congress  to  ensure  their  compatibility 
with  the  Congressional  intent  of  legislation. 

4.  We  recommend  nation-wide  uniform  minimum  standards  to  improve  Fed- 
eral-State relationships,  with  State  option  for  administration  of  pro.grams. 

5.  We  oppose  the  guaranteed  annual  income  provision  as  a  disincentive  to  work 
and  an  additional  burden  to  working  families  and  taxpayers.  We  endorse  the 
concept  of  a  job  opportunity. 

We  support  the  provisions  for  work  registration,  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated work  training  programs,  a  national  job  bank  and  a  flexible  program  of 
public  employment  to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  the  job  market.  We  have  con- 
structed a  child  care  center  with  private  funds  in  Benton  Harbor  in  response  to 
puhlic  statements  of  this  need  as  a  barrier  to  accepting  work  by  mothers  of 
AFDC  families.  We  support  child  care  programs  for  working  mothers  and  we 
are  on  record  in  this  support. 

1.  We  recommend  that  provision  must  be  made  by  which  families  will  pay 
some  portion  of  the  care  of  their  children  from  their  income,  no  matter  how 
modest  that  amount  might  be. 

I  want  to  focus  for  a  few  moments  on  the  problem  of  illegitimacy.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  relationship  between  illegitimacy  and  welfare  and  I  believe 
we  can  shed  some  light  on  the  facts  of  this  problem.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  if  anything  should  be  done  to  curb  the  welfare  problems  of  future  genera- 
tions that  an  incisive  cut  must  be  made  into  the  accepted  practices  of  illegiti- 
mate births,  especially  as  condoned  and  supported  by  public  funds,  for  illegiti- 
mate births  now  pose  an  exponential  rate  of  increase  in  the  nation.  Unless  these 
practices  are  reversed,  future  generations  will  suffer  the  costs,  social  stigma  and 
other  burdens.  Without  wrestling  with  this  problem  and  acknowledging  that  it 
confronts  us  with  a  fundamental  problem  of  the  future  population  of  this  nation, 
we  cannot  hope  to  relieve  the  problems  of  poverty,  solve  the  problems  of  inade- 
quate education  or  reverse  the  trend  of  increasing  dependency,  but  the  question 
before  us  is  whether  there  is  a  supportable  charge  in  the  relationship  between 
dependency  and  illegitimacy. 

In  the  case  of  Barrien  County,  it  should  be  noted  that  illegitimate  births  more 
than  tripled  from  1960-1971 ;  107-384.  This  is  based  on  the  census  of  three  major 
hospitals  in  the  County.  Compared  with  the  service  hospital  from  Benton  Harbor, 
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illegitimate  births  range  from  36  in  1960  to  229  through  1971.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent (25%)  of  the  total  deliveries  in  this  hospital  in  1970  were  illegitimate. 
The  dramatic  in-migration  of  welfare  families  into  Benton  Harbor  from  other 
Counties  and  States  compounds  the  illegitimacy  load.  For  example :  in  the  past 
year,  118  illegitimate  children  were  born  in  the  city  hospital.  In  addition,  some 
births  are  recorded  in  the  County  Hospital  which  figures  are  unavailable  to  us. 
As  further  example,  34  families  with  illegitimate  children  joined  the  city  popula- 
tion in  the  caseload  from  other  places  in  the  past  month.  We  conclude  that  the 
AFDO  caseload  which  comprises  %  of  the  city  population,  must  contribute  to  the 
rise  in  illegitimate  births.  Confidentiality  and  sensitivity  prohibit  a  total  por- 
trayal of  details.  Any  other  conclusion  can  only  placate  or  rationalize  a  con- 
troversial subject. 

What  is  of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  all  of  these  children  will  most 
likely  attend  the  public  schools.  We  have  been  told  by  the  County  Health  Director 
that  over  50%  of  the  illegitimate  births  in  Berrien  County  result  in  congenital 
mental  retardation  and  these  children  cannot  be  expected  to  be  functionally 
equipped  to  cope  with  any  normal  educational  program  due  to  deficiencies  in  the 
area  of  human  deveopment,  and  other  life  problems  follow  in  logical  sequence,  of 
which  the  Committee  is  most  certainly  familiar.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  public 
supported  and  permitted  illegitimacy  creates  the  reason  for  the  natural  parents 
to  avoid  marriage  and  its  related  responsibilities,  impales  the  child  with  a  lack  of 
identity  and,  in  one  case  out  of  two  in  Berrien  County,  creates  a  child  consigned  to 
an  unequal  chance  in  life  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

These  data  clearly  show  that  illegitimate  births  are  on  the  increase  among 
females  in  the  earlier  years,  as  low  as  11  years  of  age.  In  these  instances,  we  must 
be  talking  about  birth  control  programs  rather  than  family  planning,  which  is 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  properly  so.  The  greater  bulge  is  in  the 
age  bracket,  16-19,  where  family  planning  might  be  considered,  but  we  believe  it 
should  be  made  mandatory  since  mothers  under  18,  at  the  present  time,  are  auto- 
matically eligible  to  be  added  to  the  grant  of  their  parents. 

Finally,  on  this  subject,  multiple  births  which  are  illegitimate  are  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  and  as  long  as  the  unrestricted  grant  provision  exists,  the 
examples  also  exist  of  mothers  who  will  bear  illegitimate  children  for  that  pur- 
pose alone,  despite  statements  to  the  contrary.  Records  show,  for  example,  that 
many  cases  of  repeated  illegitimate  births  or  gravida,  mount  as  high  as  8  chil- 
dren by  the  same  mother,  all  at  public  expense.  These  practices  and  the  conse- 
quences to  these  lives  are  eroding  our  institutions,  posing  special  human  problems 
which  we  are  simply  unable  to  meet,  and  destroying  the  morale  and  will  of  the 
people  throughout  the  area.  , 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  give  most  serious  consideration  to  in- 
clude in  the  new  standards,  a  limit  on  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  per 
family,  with  further  requirtments  that  it  be  mandatory  that  the  mother  par- 
icipate  in  family  planning  programs  and  the  father  be  identified  for  the  purposes 
of  enforced  child-support. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  these  views  to  the  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  time  limitations,  we  should  like  to  submit  additional  information  to  the 
Committee  before  the  record  is  closed. 
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Benton  Haebor  Profile 
(Land  Area  :  2,640  acres ;  Population :  16,481) 

MAJOR  EFFORTS 

1.  Community  Renewal  Plans. 

2.  Modern  Housing  Codes. 

3.  Major  Urban  Renewal  Projects,  121  acres. 

4.  Model  Cities  Program,  370  acres. 

5.  Code  Enforcement  Program,  60  acres. 

6.  Modern  Airport  Facilities. 

7.  New  Public  Library. 

8.  Major  Non-Citrus  Fruit  Market. 

9.  Trained  Police  Force. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

1. 33%  of  population  on  ADC  Welfare. 

2.  25%  substandard  housing  supply. 

3.  Less  than  0.5%  housing  vacancy  rate. 
4.15%  (est.)  unemployment  rate. 

5.  Second  highest  crime  rate  in  Michigan. 

6.  3  riots  since  1966. 

7.  Increasing  disruptions  in  school  system. 

8.  Stable  families  moving  out. 

9.  3,000  petitions  seeking  detachment  from  school  district. 

Community  Projects 

1965 —  Twin  Cities  Area  Development  Corporation. 

1966 —  Community  Education  Program. 

1967 —  Area  Resources  Improvement  Council  (ARIC)  ;  Northwest  Berrien  Sani- 
tary Landfill  Authority ;  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program ;  Twin  Cities 
Opportunities,  Inc.;  Model  Cities  Program  (1st  round)  ;  Fair  Housing  Legis- 
lation. 

1968 —  Highland  House  Project ;  U.S.  Special  Census ;  Community  Businessmen's 
Association ;  Model  Cities  (2nd  round) . 

1969 —  Durable  Products,  Inc. ;  Highland  Development  Center,  Inc. ;  Whirlpool 
Opportunities,  Inc. ;  Twin  Cities  Child  Care  Centers,  Inc. ;  Family  Planning 
Program ;  Pioneer  School  Program ;  Berrien  County  Welfare  Research 
Project. 

1970 —  Benton  Harbor  Area  School's  Skills  Center ;  ARIC  Homes,  Inc. ;  Peo- 
ples' Community  Federal  Credit  Union ;  Juvenile  Detention  Facility ;  Medical 
Recruitment  Program ;  Downtown  Benton  Harbor  Development  Committee. 

1971 —  Special  Task  Force-Benton  Harbor  Area  Schools  ;  Vocational  Skill  Center  ; 
Drug  Treatment  Center;  Child-support  collections;  Emergency  Employment 
Act ;  Redevelopment  of  Benton  Harbor ;  Manpower  Training  Program. 
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TWIN  CITIES  AREA  POPULATION,  1960  -  1970 
BERRIEN  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN 
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BERRIEN  comrrr  social  services  dept. 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


AID  TO  DBrorogHT  CHTT.D8KK 


Total  Monthly  Disbursements 


Mo. 

J 
F 
M 
A 
M 
J 
J 
A 
S 
0 


1960  1961 
N.A.     $  77,942 

83,840 

86,744 

93,114 

93,257 

93,593 

94,492 

99,576 
104,016 
104,755 
106,259 
108,611 

$  1,146,199    1,428,386  1,485,770  1,701,877  1,842,248  1,875,152  2,657,836  3,381,316  4,222,975  6,164,053  8,702,163 


Average  Monthly  Assistance  Payment 

J      $  113.35  115.81  135.34  136.08  136.13  139.98  110.82  162.19  182.24  193.02  209.21  236.65 

F  119.10  120.11  135.93  134.46  136.03  140.19  146.99  165.20  183.05  197.60  212.57  232.84 

M  118.94  120.98  137.30  136.79  140.65  142.47  143.85  172.27  184.75  191.86  212.91  238.62 

A  119.98  119.22  137.49  136.59  136.19  145.71  143.83  171.96  186.71  193.41  211.52  229.07 

M  118.55  117.90  135.10  136.96  140.44  142.88  140.90  172.85  185.10  192.85  210.57  229.20 

J  117.46  116.41  134.95  137.71  141.42  139.67  153.11  174.84  185.12  187.94  210.10  227.73 

J  116.76  117.09  134.54  131.73  146.21  141.68  138.98  177.56  184.06  204.06  207.48  227.36 

A  117.61  123.09  131.67  134.20  142.08  137.76  139.78  178.07  184.37  228.60  214.23  224.71 

S  117.43  128,57  132.46  135.14  137.57  143.42  177.82  186.69  207.95  229.59  223.83 

0  119.02  129.49  134.10  135.33  136.25  139.36  148.89  178.14  184.93  208.35  232.27  225.22 

N  118.52  132.00  133.44  131.30  136.63  140.30  150.41  180.86  186.72  206.43  230.03  223.04 

D  119.83  132.78  133.43  137.30  134.09  141.31  150.01  182.55  192.83  228.69  232.50  225.00 


Number  of  Families 


J 

621 

673 

839 

873 

936 

1089 

1092 

1113 

1437 

1595 

1967 

2903 

F 

626 

698 

855 

897 

944 

1120 

1089 

1135 

1471 

1622 

2012 

3029 

M 

638 

717 

876 

917 

957 

1134 

1099 

1175 

1502  . 

1668 

2073 

3075 

A 

646 

781 

900 

931 

1056 

1152 

1115 

1209 

1491 

1692 

2165 

3181 

M 

649 

791 

908 

935 

1067 

1151 

1108 

1228 

1499 

1711 

2236 

3189 

J 

661 

804 

921 

926 

1073 

1128 

1113 

1253 

1495 

1691 

2313 

3220 

J 

665 

807 

908 

928 

1042 

1069 

1113 

1280 

1490 

1694 

2369 

3189 

A 

653 

809 

903 

919 

1042 

1045 

1085 

1299 

1510 

1731 

2387 

3214 

S 

638 
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876 

920 

1037 

*1047 

1081 

1325 

1547 

1749 

2525 

3227 

0 

640 

809 

880 

909 

1028 

1049 

1062 

1364 

1592 

1811 

2627 

3263 

N 

647 

805 

873 

908 

.  1037 

1041 

1094 

1396 

1599 

1848 

2724 

3291 

D 

654 

818 

869 

918 

1053 

1052 

1100 

1416 

1585 

1905 

2793 

3310 

*Denotes  Estimate 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  Kev.  Eobert  P.  Kennedy. 

I  regret  I  have  to  leave  for  a  meeting  but  I  will  read  Keverend 
Kennedy's  statement. 

Senator  Bennett  (presiding).  Father  Kennedy,  I  suppose  that 
one  of  the  things  you  learn  in  the  priesthood  is  patience. 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  practice 
it  today  and  the  only  consolation  I  can  give  you  is  that  we  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  general  situation  but  we  are  happy  to  have  you 
here  and  we  will  be  happy  to  listen  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEV.  ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY,  CHAIRMAN,  TASK  FORCE 
ON  ADEQUATE  INCOME  AND  SERVICES,  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 
OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BERNARD  M.  SHIFF- 
MAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  OF  GREATER 
NEW  YORK;  AND  JERRY  A.  SHRODER,  DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES,  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Father  Kennedy.  I  am  reminded  of  the  famous  story  about  the 
fellow  at  the  end  of  the  program  who  gave  a  speech  and  congratulated 
the  man  sitting  next  to  him  for  sitting  through  it.  He  said,  "I  had  to; 
I  am  the  next  speaker." 

[Laughter.] 

Father  Kennedy.  I  am  Father  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  I  speak  today 
for  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York.  This  agency  is  the 
central  health  and  welfare  advocacy  body  in  New  York  City.  Board 
members,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  health  and  welfare  leadership, 
include  neighborhood  and  community  action  representatives,  leaders 
from  religious,  business,  industry  and  labor,  professionals  from  the 
legal,  banking,  and  realty  fields,  plus  many  other  community  rep- 
resentatives. (There  is  an  appendix  in  the  accompanying  folder  of 
our  board  of  directors  roster. )  Together  they  form  a  unique  coalition 
of  interests  which  permits  the  agency  to  study  issues  objectively  and  to 
act  as  an  advocate  in  the  public  interest. 

The  committee  should  know  that  the  bill  before  you  has  been  under 
active  consideration  in  the  community  council  since  the  early  spring 
of  last  year.  It  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  debated  by  hundreds 
of  our  constituents  during  this  period.  The  position  we  are  j)resentin^ 
today  has  gone  through  a  series  of  reviews  by  no  less  than  six  council 
constituent  bodies,  cluminating  with  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors held  yesterday.  This  statement,  therefore,  represents  the  dis- 
tillation of  thinking  of  a  true  cross  section  of  the  health  and  welfare 
interests  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you, 
inasmuch  as  the  community  council  has  selected  the  issue  of  welfare 
reform  as  its  first  priority.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Congress  has  both 
an  obligation  and  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  reconstruct  this 
Nation's  income  maintenance  system  and  to  bring  about  genuine  wel- 
fare reform.  You  will  recall  that  President  Nixon  addressed  the  Na- 
tion on  this  subject  in  August  1969.  At  that  time  he  said : 
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We  would  assure  an  income  foundation  throughout  every  section  of  America 
for  all  parents  who  cannot  adequately  support  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren ....  The  new  approach  would  and  the  blatant  unfairness  of  the  welfare 
system  ....  The  new  plan  would  create  a  much  stronger  incentive  to  work  .... 
The  bridge  from  welfare  to  work  should  be  buttressed  by  training  and  childcare 
programs.  I  propose  that  we  make  available  an  addition  to  the  incomes  of  the 
working  poor  ....  The  new  system  will  lessen  welfare  red  tape  and  provide 
administrative  cost  savings. 

,  These  comments  were  taken  directly  from  the  President's  proposals 
in  the  initial  presentation  of  his  plan  for  Avelfare  reform.  We  agree 
with  those  stated  objectives.  We  applaud  the  principles  (1)  of  the 
Federal  Government  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  public  assist- 
ance payments  and,  (2)  it  w^ill  do  so  by  establishing  a  Federal  mini- 
mum income  floor.  How^ever  the  bill  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
President's  statement  of  intent. 

'We  feel  that  it  falls  tragically  short  of  true  welfare  reform  in  the 
following  specific  areas  \ 

(1)  Subpoverty  income  levels;  (2)  inadequacy  of  supportive  serv- 
ices; (3)  punitive  and  unrealistic  work  features;  (4)  an  undesirable 
administrative  structure,  not  only  in  its  management  aspects  but  also 
in  the  hardships  it  creates  for  people ;  ( 5 )  failure  to  mandate  mainte- 
nance of  effort  by  the  States;  (6)  failure  to  adequately  provide  for 
clients'  rights;  and  (7)  failure  to  insure  that  no  relief  recipient  will 
have  benefits  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

We  have  a  statement  of  our  beliefs  which  is  amplified  in  the  packet 
by  a  policy  statement  from  the  community  council  on  Avelfare. 

WHAT  WE  BELIEVE 

Everyone  in  our  society  is  entitled  to  a  basic  income  and  the  right 
to  live  in  decency  and  Avith  dignity.  The  community  council  fully 
agrees  with  legislators  and  the  administration  that  our  objective 
should  be  to  move  as  many  people  as  possible  from  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic dependence  to  active  participation  in  the  w^ork  force.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  there  will  always  be  a  portion  of 
the  population  dependent  on  public  systems  for  economic  support. 
Even  the  most  Utopian  of  societies  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  this. 
Certainly  our  society  must  help  those  people. 

Further,  at  a  time  when  unemployment  remains  at  a  constantly 
high  rate — in  the  vicinity  of  6  percent — it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
chronically  unemployed,  unskilled,  and  untrained  people  to  compete 
for  jobs  in  an  employment  market  that  increasingly  demands  ever 
more  sophisticated  skills.  People  on  welfare  want  jobs,  but  jobs  are 
in  scarce  supply.  People  on  welfare  did  not  cause  the  present  recession ; 
they  suffer  from  it. 

We  believe  that  a  welfare  reform  bill  alone  cannot  solve  the  enor- 
mous economic  problems  facing  our  society.  It  requires  companion 
legislation,  leading  to  a  genuine  full  employment  economy.  No  modi- 
fication of  the  welfare  system  Avill  in  and  of  itself  produce  welfare 
reform  unless  the  Congress  also  enacts  massive  improvements  in  our 
economic,  housing,  and  health  systems. 
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We  believe  there  are  many  comments  on  these  in  appendix  II,  and 
III  of  the  bill,  and  we  make  comments  on  these  in  appendix  A  that 
is  included  in  the  folders. 

However,  in  order  for  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  to  support  H.E.  1,  the  bill  would  have  to  reflect  the  positions 
enunciated  by  the  administration  when  it  announced  that  welfare 
reform  was  its  major  domestic  priority.  H.R.  1  does  not  provide  for 
the  anticipated  welfare  reform.  It  contradicts  the  administration's 
initial  commitment  to  welfare  reform.  It  would  create  an  adminis- 
trative monstrosity  and,  even  more  importantly,  would  make  more 
difficult  the  lives  of  the  people  it  is  designed  to  help. 

We  would  like  to  single  out  specific  reasons  for  our  view  that 
title  IV — family  programs — is  not  true  welfare  reform. 

INCOME  LEVELS 

(1)  The  level  of  family  assistance  bears  little  or  no  relationship 
to  the  basic  family  needs  of  the  1970's.  The  standard  $2,400  per  year, 
including  rent  and  sales  taxes,  or  $46.15  per  week  for  a  family  of 
four  is  manifestly  inadequate.  It  not  only  fails  to  meet  the  Federal 
Government's  regionally  adjusted  lower  living  standard  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  for  New  York  City  in  the  spring  of  1970 
was  $7,183,  including  taxes,  but  it  is  even  woefully  below  the  poverty 
line  of  $3,968. 

We  believe  that  the  BLS  lower  living  level  standard  should  be 
attained  over  a  3-year  period,  beginning  with  the  effective  date  of 
implementation  and  recommend  that  the  first  year  level  should  be  no 
lower  than  $4,500  for  a  family  of  four. 

(2)  The  limitation  of  $3,600  as  the  maximum  family  grant  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  the  family  is  totally  without  justification  and 
reduces  large  families  to  an  abysmal  subpoverty  level.  The  family 
grant  should  always  reflect  the  number  of  family  members. 

(3)  Childless  couples  and  those  single  recipients  not  included  in 
the  adult  categories  are  also  excluded  from  coverage  by  this  title. 

(4)  The  level  of  payments  will  be  determined  not  on  the  basis  of 
current  family  circumstances  but,  instead,  family  grants  will  be  re- 
duced still  further  by  the  deduction  of  any  income  that  was  in  excess  of 
the  family  assistance  levels  during  the  three  quarters  preceding  current 
entitlement.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  meeting  current 
needs.  The  effect  of  that  section  would  be  that  while  people  were  work- 
ing before  going  on  welfare,  they  should  save  enough  money  in  case 
they  go  on  welfare  that  they  can  live  at  the  reduced  level. 

(5)  Resource  limitations  under  the  family  programs  are  insufficiently 
flexible  and  too  severe.  Not  only  is  there  no  allowance  for  family 
size — ^the  $1,500  maximum  applies  to  all  families — but  the  amount  and 
the  considerations  surrounding  it  are  likely  to  be  self-defeating.  For 
example,  a  car  may  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  families.  It  may 
also  be  counterproductive  to  force  the  liquidation  of  insurance  policies 
or  the  equity  in  a  business  in  the  case  of  other  families. 
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(6)  Income  disregards  of  $2,000  in  relation  to  work  for  a  family  of 
four,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000,  is  inadequate.  Work  expenses  such  as 
transportation  and  taxes  are  not  also  included  in  determining  a  family's 
income.  There  may  be  times  when  the  income  which  families  are 
permitted  to  retain  could  provide  a  working  family  with  less  funds 
than  if  no  member  were  employed.  This  provision  can  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  work  and,  therefore,  self-defeating. 

WORK  FEATTJUES 

It  is  our  belief  that  most  unemployed  persons,  whether  or  not  they 
are  receiving  public  assistance  benefits  wish  to  participate  in  the 
work  force  of  our  country.  However,  it  is  only  possible  for  such  persons 
to  work  if  the  following  provisions  prevail:  (a)  they  are  of  working 
age;  (h)  they  are  in  good  health;  (c)  they  have  either  marketable 
skills  or  training  opportunities  are  available  which  must  in  turn  lead 
to  actual  jobs;  (d)  jobs  are  available  at  adequate  wage  levels  plus 
appropriate  protections  and  fringe  benefits;  and  (e)  adequate  care 
facilities  exist  for  preschool  and  school  age  children  and/or  other 
dependent  family  members  for  those  mothers  who  choose  to  work. 

Observation  of  the  recently  enacted  work  programs  in  New  York 
State  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result,  as  opposed  to  the  objective, 
of  the  legislation  is  the  removal  of  recipients  from  public  assistance 
for  noncompliance  rather  than  providing  them  with  jobs.  Thus  far  only 
a  small  number  of  welfare  clients  have  been  employed  in  our  State. 
We  have  a  study  that  was  made  of  the  first  3  months  of  the  New  York 
State  experimental  program  that  we  will  leave  with  the  committee.  We 
can  supply  additional  copies  of  this  study  on  request. 

What  is  required  is  a  massive  public  service  employment  program 
which  will  be  in  effect,  not  on  a  time-limited,  declining  Federal  con- 
tribution basis  but  for  as  long  as  needed.  These  jobs  could  provide  vital 
health,  housing,  medical,  educational,  recreational  and  social  facilities, 
and  services  to  our  Nation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  note  that  whether  additional  funds 
to  the  poor  are  provided  through  adequate  payment  for  public  service 
jobs,  these  funds  will  be  spent  rapidly  and  will  be  an  important  eco- 
nomic pump  primer  for  our  Nation  in  its  time  of  recession. 

Specifically,  we  state  that  ( 1 )  all  mothers  or  caretaker  relatives,  of 
children  from  birth  and  at  least  through  elementary  school,  must  have 
the  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  available  to  work  outside  of 
their  homes.  We  totally  reject  the  concept  of  forcing  or  coercing 
mothers  to  work  outside  of  their  homes. 

(2)  There  are  inadequate  assurances  concerning:  the  nature  of  jobs 
that  recipients  will  be  asked  to  assume ;  adequacy  of  wage  guarantees 
for  nonpublic  service  jobs;  and  specifications  of  standards  for  child 
care  services.  These  are  all  weaknesses  in  the  bill.  We  urge  and  ask  for 
guarantees  that  Federal  minimum  wages  or  prevailing  wage  rates, 
whichever  is  higher,  will  be  applied  and  that  appropriate  standards 
for  jobs  and  child  care  programs  must  be  established. 
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(3)  The  provisions  for  dealing  with  employable  family  members 
who  do  not  cooperate  are  punitive  and  not  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
reasonable  redress  of  grievances,  to  say  nothing  of  correcting  for  er- 
rors or  misunderstandings.  Further,  this  will  only  serve  to  penalize 
other  members  of  the  family.  For  example,  if  a  family  member  al- 
leged to  be  noncooperative  loses  his  benefits,  all  family  members  will 
suffer  because  the  remaining  income  must  be  shared. 

PROTECTION  OF  CLIENt's  RIGHTS 

Concerning  protection  of  clients'  rights,  (1)  the  proposal  fails  to 
specify  how  and  Avhen  benefits  will  be  paid  to  eligible  families  and  (2) 
in  a  system  as  complex  as  contemplated  in  title  IV,  penalties  should 
not  be  imposed  for  failure  to  report  changes  in  status  or  income  with- 
out adequate  safeguards. 

SERVICES 

Concerning  services,  the  success  of  welfare  reform  depends  as  much 
on  the  quality  and  availability  of  services  as  it  does  on  the  provision 
of  adequate  income  standards.  There  are  several  important  deficiencies 
in  this  area  in  the  bill  which  need  attention : 

(1)  Ceilings  on  the  appropriations  for  services,  other  than  child  care 
and  family  planning,  are  not  consistent  with  the  concept  of  helping 
disadvantaged  Americans  solve  their  problems.  If  this  legislation 
really  has  the  priority  it  is  said  to  have,  it  makes  no  sense  to  build 
shortcomings  into  the  system  at  the  outset.  This  will  merely  prolong 
the  dependency  and  the  agony  of  a  substantial  percentage  of  our  poor 
population. 

(2)  The  specificity  with  w^hich  services  have  been  enumerated  ap- 
pears to  be  an  attempt  to  restrict  service  coverages  and  availability.  If 
services  are  needed,  they  should  be  available.  From  the  council's  point 
of  view,  social  services  should  be  available  for  all  who  need  them. 

More  general  definitions  of  need  are  already  available  in  titles  IV-A 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  The  bill  provides  $50  million  for  the  creation  of  child  care 
facilities  and  $700  million  for  child  care  services.  Almost  175,000  chil- 
dren now  in  public  assistance  families  in  New  York  City  are  in  the 
age  group  most  likely  to  need  day  care  services  under  provisions  of 
the  bill.  It  is  estimated  that  in  terms  of  the  current  annual  cost  per 
child,  which  are  as  high  as  $3,000  for  city  funded  day  care,  more  than 
$430  million  would  be  needed  in  New  York  City  alone  

Senator  Hansen.  Father,  let  me  interrupt  right  there.  I  am  follow- 
ing that  printed  testimony ;  that  figure  is  $2,500 ;  you  said  $3,000.  Has 
it  been  changed  ? 

Father  Kennedy.  We  asked  our  statisticians  to  go  and  check  through 
the  day  care  council  and  they  came  up  with  the  $3,000  figure  as  more 
indicative  of  current  costs  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Hansen.  So  $3,000  is  the  figure  rather  than  $2,500? 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hansen.  Thank  you. 
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Father  Kennedy.  Also  the  income  disregards  for  child  care  are 
inadequate  and  no  standards  have  been  established  for  the  provision 
of  child  care  service. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  the  two  assistance  programs  is  extremely 
complicated,  in  our  opinion,  and  probably  unworkable. 

(1)  The  complexities  are  such  that  families  will  have  to  visit  rep- 
resentatives of  three  Federal  programs,  plus  State  and  local  programs. 
This  may  seriously  prevent  eligible  needy  persons  from  receiving  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled.  A  further  provision  of  the  act  would 
allow  for  different  patterns  of  services  in  different  parts  of  a  State. 
Clients  should  not  have  to  go  to  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  in  order 
to  obtain  services.  Further,  there  is  little  prospect  that  there  can  be 
effectively  coordinated.  In  addition,  the  multiple  administrative  pro- 
cedures inherent  in  this  system  will  result  in  increased  administrative 
costs. 

(2)  In  addition,  deep  concern  must  be  expressed  about  the  lack  of 
adequate  provision  on  a  local  basis  for  emergency  funds  and  services. 

(3)  The  bill  provides  that  on  services  costing  $50  or  more  the  State 
will  pay  the  provider  directly.  This  is  a  violation  of  a  long  established 
principle  that  people  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  unless 
there  is  some  indication  that  they  lack  the  capacity  to  do  so. 

FINANCING 

In  order  to  effect  welfare  reform,  financing  of  the  program  obviously 
must  be  adequate  and  administratively  sound.  We  leave  detailed  treat- 
ment of  this  area  to  those  who  have  more  experience  with  Federal 
fiscal  arrangements;  however,  several  basic  concerns  must  be  cited: 

(1)  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be  a  hold-harmless  clause 
contained  in  any  bill  which  affects  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the 
States.  Further,  this  provision  must  not  be  limited  to  any  abbreviated 
period.  Even  should  the  Congress  enact  a  general  revenue  sharing 
measure,  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the  States  still  continue  to  be  extremely 
pressing.  Under  no  circumstances  currently  envisioned  should  the 
States  be  asked  to  shoulder  additional  welfare  burdens. 

(2)  A  serious  weakness  of  the  bill  before  you  is  that  it  does  not  man- 
date the  States  to  maintain  their  current  welfare  standards. 

In  New  York  State  we  can  cite  clear  recent  examples  of  failure  to 
maintain  efforts  concerning  both  eligibility  and  benefit  levels.  These 
were  legislated  in  our  State  in  1971  and  have  since  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These  experi- 
ments are  currently  in  the  process  of  implementation.  These  projects 
are  known  as  "Incentives  for  Independence"  and  the  "Public  Service 
Work  Opportunities  Project."  We  have  included  a  brief  description 
of  these  programs  as  Appendix  B. 

(3)  The  "closed  end"  appropriation  for  most  services  and  the  in- 
adequate funding  of  child  care  services,  both  referred  to  under  "Serv- 
ices" above,  are  other  important  considerations. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  all  people  are  subject  to  myriad  emergencies.  The  lack 
of  adequate  provision  in  localities  for  emergency  funds  and  services 
can  spell  disaster  for  them.  This  situation  is  further  aggravated  for 
the  poor. 

Our  present  welfare  system  for  the  poor  is  an  irrational  hodge- 
podge. However,  there  is  no  apparent  administrative  design  in  the  pro- 
posed welfare  bill  which  can  move  this  country  into  a  rational  social 
policy.  Until  such  policy  is  developed,  there  will  be  continued  suffering 
among  this  country's  poorest  and  most  dependent  citizens. 

We  hope  the  Senate's  version  of  the  welfare  reform  bill  will  incorpo- 
rate the  changes  we  have  suggested  and  which  have  been  proposed  by  a 
number  of  Senators.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  would  be  happy  to 
join  with  you  in  working  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  testify 
today  and  I  would  like  to  identify  the  two  gentlemen  with  me. 

On  my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Shiffman  who  is  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  and 
Mr.  Jerry  A.  Shroder  who  is  the  Director  of  Information  Services  for 
the  Community  Council. 

Senator  Bennett.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  very  comprehen- 
sive listing  of  the  ultimate  desirability  of  every  feature  of  what  you 
might  consider  to  be  a  perfect  welfare  program.  I  have  been  scurrying 
around  here  while  you  have  been  talking,  because  there  are  two  things 
in  your  proposal  that  interest  me  because  this  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  these  bills. 

Now^,  you  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  an  increase  of  20  percent  in  the 
welfare  benefits.  That  would  increase  the  welfare — I  mean  the  social 
security  benefits.  That  would  increase  the  social  security  tax  level 
on  both  employer  and  employee  from  5  percent  of  payroll  to  6  percent 
of  payroll,  and  a  quick  guess,  a  quick  calculation  says  that  would  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  social  security  payers  $8.5  billion  a  year.  For  tax- 
payers who  pay  income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes  the  present  level, 
the  present  point  at  which  social  security  taxes  at  which  income  taxes 
become  as  high  as  social  security  taxes  is  an  income  of  $6,000.  I  don't 
know  how  much  higher  that  level  would  be  pushed  if  you  increase  the 
cost  of  social  security  by  20  percent  and  that  is  what  you  are  proposing. 

Now,  the  other  figure  is  even  worse.  I  recognize  that  these  calcula- 
tions are  quick  and  dirty  because  we  had  no — we  have  had  no  previous 
testimony  indicating  so  liberal  a  proposal  for  welfare  benefits. 

Senator  Ribicoff  proposes  to  increase  the  basic  welfare  benefit  for  a 
family  of  four,  AFDC,  from  $2,400  to  $3,900  and  it  is  estimated  that 
that  would  add  $34  billion  per  year  to  the  cost  of  welfare  for  AFDC. 

Now,  you  su2:2:ested,  at  least  the  way  I  interpreted  your  testimony, 
that  you  would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  the  lower  lever,  or  whatever  you 
call  it. 

Mr.  Shiffman.  What  the  Government  calls  it. 
Father  Kjennedy.  Lower  living  standard. 
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Senator  Bennett.  Lower  living  standard  and  in  New  York  it  is 
$7,800. 

Now,  doing  a  very  rough  calculation,  I  think  you  would  add  another 
$85  billion  if  that  went  across  the  country  as  a  w^hole,  so  you  would 
add  $120  billion — no — yes,  between  you  and  Senator  Ribicoff,  you 
would  add  $120  billion  against  the  Federal  budget  which  the  President 
proposed  of  approximately  twice  that  for  running  the  entire  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  achieve  those  levels. 

My  father  was  a  man  full  of  interesting  sayings  and  I  quote  him 
to  my  colleagues  every  once  in  a  w^hile  and  one  of  things  he  used  to 
say  was  that  a  man  who  has  no  sausage  for  sale  can  offer  it  for  sale 
at  a  j)enny  a  pound. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  exercise  to  figure  out  how  desirable  all 
these  things  Avould  be  and  you  tell  us,  toward  the  end  of  your  state- 
ment, that  we  have  the  responsibility,  and  we  have  the  background  to 
solve  the  question  of  financing  these;  but  I  am  afraid  this  committee 
cannot  support  a  proposal  which  would  add  $120  billion  on  aid  to 
AFDC  plus  $8.5  billion  on  social  security,  plus  other  funds  which 
would  probably — other  increases  which  would  probably  be  required 
by  other  proposals  you  have  made  to  us. 

I  just  couldn't  catch  them  fast  enough  to  get  them  all  down,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  staff  to  research  your  recommendations  carefully  and 
present  the  committee  with  the  best  estimate  they  can,  either  directly, 
of  their  own  estimate  or  from  HEW  as  to  the  cost  of  this  total  program. 

(The  information  referred  to  supplied  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  follows:) 

The  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  suggests  a  large  number  of 
changes  in  a  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  1.  Cost  estimates  with  respect  to 
many  of  these  proposals  are  not  available  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  For  example, 
in  some  instances  the  Council  registers  opposition  to  provisions  in  H.R.  1  but 
does  not  precisely  specify  its  preferred  alternative.  This  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  social  security  retirement  test  which  the  Council  recommends  be  "further 
liberalized"  and  with  respect  to  the  resource  limitations  for  public  assistance 
which,  it  says,  should  be  more  "flexible"  and  less  "severe."  In  other  instances, 
the  Council's  recommendations  deal  with  the  elimination  or  modification  of  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  1  which  are  designed  to  limit  costs  which  would  otherwise  be  more 
or  less  unpredictable.  Such  provisions  include  those  placing  a  closed-end  on  the 
authorization  for  certain  social  services  and  limiting  to  5  percent  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  Federal  financial  participation  in  the  costs  of  nursing  home 
and  intermediate  care  facility  services.  Some  estimates,  however,  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  major  cost  items  in  the  Council's  recommendations.  These 
are  the  20  percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits  and  the  adoption  of  a  wel- 
fare program  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  lower  standard  for  a 
four  person  family.  A  20  percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits  would  in- 
volve first  full  year  benefit  payments  of  about  $6  billion  over  what  would  be  paid 
under  H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the  House.  A  welfare  program  based  on  the  BLS 
lower  standard  and  covering  childless  couples  and  single  adults  as  well  as  fam- 
ilies would,  if  fully  effective,  involve  an  estimated  $72  billion  in  annual  benefit 
payments.  (The  Council  recommends  that  the  proposal  become  fully  effective 
after  a  3-year  phase-in-period.)  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  $60  billion 
over  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments  for  families  and  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1. 
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Father  Kennedy.  Senator  Bennett,  I  would  very  briefly  like  to  re- 
view it  in  principle  and  then  ask  Mr.  Schroder  perhaps  to  sharpen  some 
of  the  statistics. 

The  proposals  are  based  on  several  things:  (1)  A  natural  full  em- 
ployment economy ;  in  other  words,  there  is  usually  a  very  close  cor- 
relation between  unemployment  figures  and  welfare  figures,' and,  there- 
fore if  we  do  go  and  raise  the  level  of  our  economy  and  arrange  better 
distribution  of  our  over  $1  trillion  gross  national  product,  you  are 
naturally  going  to  eliminate  many  of  the  people  who  need  welfare 
assistance.  In  other  words,  basically  what  we  are  proposing  is  that 
w^ork  programs  and  full  employment  projects  be  initiated  to  get  as 
many  people  off  welfare  as  possible,  but  those  who  remain  have  a 
right  to  share  in  an  adequate  standard  of  living  that  all  of  our  govern- 
mental statiticians  and  home  economists  tell  us  exist  at  a  particular 
level. 

The  second  thing,  and  I  think  Mr.  Schroder  will  reph^  more  directly 
to  it,  as  to  the  cost  of  social  security,  the  basic  idea  her,  again,  that  we 
have  in  mind  if  our  social  security  payments  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
family  needs,  then  we  do  have  to  supplement  it  from  other  sources. 
If  a  person  is  in  a  sense  forced  to  live  completely  on  a  transfer  of  pay- 
ments from  the  Government,  some  they  have  earned  by  social  security 
system  insurance  structure  and  others  that  are  transfer  payments  that 
come  out  of  home  relief  or  some  other  particular  assistance  program, 
you  know  we  are  just  moving  money  around  from  one  to  another. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  at  that  point. 

You  raise  social  security  benefits  20  percent ;  you  raise  it  for  the  man 
who  is  at  the  lower  level ;  but  I  have  reached  the  age  where  I  am  a  so- 
cial security  recipient,  and  you  would  give  me  a  substantial  increase 
in  my  social  security  benefits  by  raising  them  20  percent,  and  I  don't 
need  it.  So  this  is  a  "broad  brush ;  this  is  an  across-the-board  thing  that 
would  give  unneeded  benefits,  and  I  think  we  are  better  off,  really — 
this  may  not  be  sociologically  desirable,  but  we  are  better  off  supple- 
menting lower  social  security  payments  with  old  age  assistance  than 
we  are  to  raise  the  man  who  is  now  getting  $75  or  $80  a  month,  $100  a 
month,  20  percent  than  all  the  people  who  are  drawing  social  security 
at  the  maximum  benefit  which  I  am — we  are  going  to  get  a  windfall. 

Mr.  Shiffman.  Senator,  you  are  probably  part  of  the  10  percent 
who  do  not  need  it.  Every  day  in  New  York  City  as  people  reach  their 
65th  birthday  and  are  retired  they  use  the  resources  they  have  been 
able  to  save.  With  only  their  social  security  for  support,  they  soon  move 
into  the  poverty  group.  That  is  one  of  the  biggest  builders  of  our  pov- 
erty population — growing  old  in  this  country. 

Now,  I  am  neither  an  HEW  staff  member,  I  do  not  work  for  the 
poverty  program,  and  I  am  not  a  bleeding  heait,  but  factuall}^  if  yon 
continue  to  increase  the  number  of  people  who  are  poor  in  your  coun- 
try, there  are  another  series  of  attending  problems.  Health  becomes 
a  major  problem,  housing  becomes  a  major  problem,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  tried  to  say,  and  we  have  said  it  over  and  over  again,  that  no  wel- 
fare reform  can  solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  by  itself,  that  what  is  re- 
quired is  that  a  comprehensive  attack  be  made  and  the  provision  of 
amounts  of  money  that  we  have  never  really  permitted  ourselves  to 
dream  about.  The  alternative  is  what  ? 
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The  alternative  is  to  tell  the  American  people  that  they  can't  afford 
good  health,  good  housing,  and  an  adequate  income.  Can  we  possibly 
say  that  poverty  is  the  American  dream  of  the  1970's;  that  it  is  too 
bad,  social  security  can  only  pay  x  number  of  dollars  and  therefore 
you  are  going  to  become  part  of  that  poverty  group  that  can't  get 
health  services  and  therefore  must  die,  or  you  will  live  in  the  housing 
that  w^as  described  earlier  by  the  Benton  Harbor  contingent.  We  have 
"little"  Benton  Harbors  in  practically  every  apartment  house  in  New 
York  City. 

We  are  talking  here  of  1,707,000  New  York  State  people  who  are 
public  assistance  recipients  of  whom  1,170,000  are  not  employable. 

It  was  interesting  to  listen  about  the  three  people  who  were  hired 
and  the  seven  people  who  were  placed,  but  we  have  30,000  New  York 
City  people  who  get  jobs  from  welfare  and  move  to  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence every  month  with  another  40,000  reduced  to  coming  on  the 
other  end ;  namely,  welfare  intake. 

In  other  words,  the  welfare  group  is  not  a  static  one  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  a  very  mobile  group  that  moves  on  and  off'  as  jobs  become 
available  and  as  they  can  knock  their  brains  out  to  find  employment, 
miserable  employment,  and  in  most  cases,  temporary  in  nature.  They 
take  jobs,  and  then  when  they  lose  the  job  they  are  right  back  applying 
for  the  magnificant  welfare  benefits. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  things,  too,  today  about — and  I  have  received  an 
education  here — about  illegitimacy  and  the  true  facts  about  it.  How- 
ever, even  Senator  Long's  own  printed  address  states  that  there  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  people  about  whom  we  are  talking,  who 
have  illegitimate  children. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  employables.  We  have  been  here 
since  10  o'clock  this  morning  listening  to  how  "work"  was  going  to 
solve  the  welfare  problem.  Well,  how  does  it  solve  the  problem  of  the 
1,170,000  unemployable  people  who  are  on  welfare  in  New  York  State? 
These  have  been  classified ;  they  are  known ;  they  have  been  diagnosed 
as  unemployable;  they  are  aged;  they  are  disabled;  they  are  infirm 
and  they  are  children — 81  percent  are  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  interrupt  you  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SmiTMAN.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Bennett.  This  is  one  of  the  interesting  satistical  myths. 
You  add  the  children  into  the  unemployables  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
if  a  parent  is  employable  the  problem  of  the  children  is  solved.  If  the 
parent  is  employable  and  able  to  earn  reasoning  living,  then  the  chil- 
dren go  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  the  number  of  unemployables  de- 
creases. 

Mr.  Shiffman.  150,000  mothers  without  fathers  who  have  children; 
these  children  belong  to  these  mothers.  These  mothers,  if  they :  ( 1 )  can- 
not find  the  work  that  would  produce  any  kind  of  income;  (2)  have 
very  little  skill;  and  (3)  the  figure  of  the  $3,000  per  child  cost  of  day 
care,  it  would  require  approximately — I  would  say — 2i/2  times  that,  if 
they  are  a  typical  family  unit.  That  is  how  statistics  work  out — it  would 
require  $8,000  of  day  care  support  in  order  for  this  lady  to  go  out 
and  obtain  a  job  that  may  pay  her  $2,800  to  $3,000. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  another  unrealistic  myth,  and  we  have 
got  to  solve  the  problem  in  another  way. 
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I  would  like  to  throw  another  figure  at  you.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
the  women  in  the  United  States  with  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12  are  working.  They  solved  their  day  care  problem ;  they  don't 
require  the  construction  of  a  big  day  care  center  with  phychiatrists 
and  trained  nurses  and  a  hospital-type  atmosphere.  They  just  go  and 
work. 

Mr.  Shiffman.  Senator,  they  chose  to  work  and  usually  because 
their  circumstances  permit  them  to  work. 
Senator  Bennett.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Shiffman.  Because  they  have  a  mother;  they  have  relatives; 
they  have  a  husband  who  earns  a  salary ;  they  have  all  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances which  made  that  possible.  That  is  because  they  choose 
to  work  and  because  they  can  work  out  their  circumstances.  There  is 
another  large  group  of  women,  black,  and  Puerto  Rican  who  currently 
are  working  and  whose  children  are  receiving  miserable  care  and  who 
are  not  on  welfare. 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  that  we  are  talking  about  is  that  there 
are  probably  6  percent  in  New  York  City  who  are  ineligible  for  wel- 
fare and  receiving  welfare.  There  is  also  another  20  percent  who  are 
eligible  for  welfare  and  who  are  not  receiving  welfare.  If  you  cost 
benefited  out  the  present  system  and  you  eliminated  all  the  ineligibles, 
and  you  put  onto  welfare  all  of  those  who  are  eligible,  the  cost  of 
welfare  would  increase  again,  but  there  are  people  who  sincerely  want 
to  keep  away  from  welfare,  don't  want  the  system,  don't  want  to  get 
on  it.  We  had  a  number  of  older  medicaid  recipients  testify  the  other 

Through  social  security  and  medicaid,  many  of  them  are  able  to 
stay  off  welfare.  When  we  asked  them  their  incomes,  it  was  pathetic,  the 
amount  of  money  they  lived  on,  but  they  have  pride ;  they  want  their 
own  self-determination,  et  cetera,  and  don't  want  to  use  our  kind  of 
welfare  program.  However,  I  guess  it  didn't  hit  me  as  hard  as  when  I 
saw  my  father  who  worked  all  his  life  as  a  machine  operator.  I  guess  I 
fall  into  Mr.  Conway's  category,  but  fortunately,  was  not  on  welfare, 
but  my  father  worked  all  his  life.  He  reached  age  of  70  and  had  no  re- 
sources. If  he  becomes  ill,  he  is  in  trouble.  Where  does  he  turn  ?  Where 
does  he  go?  He  is  unfortunately  not  as  well  off  as  you  are.  Senator, 
and  would  look  forward  to  an  increase  in  social  security.  I,  as  an 
individual,  who  am  earning  at  the  peak  of  my  capacity,  as  a  taxpayer, 
would  welcome  a  system  that  puts  a  bigger  bite  on  my  income  and 
permits  us  to  arrange  for  a  more  humane  system  in  America. 

Senator  Bennett.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  improve  the  social 
security  situation,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  concerned  with  the  pattern 
rather  than  an  across-the-board  20  board  increase. 

Mr.  Shroder.  Senator,  may  I  respond  to  that? 

To  follow  up  one  of  Mr.  Shiffman's  comments,  one  of  your  sister  com- 
mittees, the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  was  appalled  to 
discover  that  since  the  advent  of  the  poverty  program,  older  people, 
that  is,  people  65  and  over,  are  the  only  part  of  the  total  poor  popula- 
tion in  which  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  both  gross  numbers 
and  the  total  proportion  of  people  falling  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  1968  social  security  survey  of  the  aged  pointed  out  that  44  per- 
cent of  all  families  and  individuals  headed  by  an  older  person  had 
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incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  An  additional  11  percent  were  de- 
scribed as  "near  poor." 

Our  suggestion  for  a  20-percent  increment  in  the  social  security 
benefit  is  directly  related  to  this  information.  Flease  keep  in  mind, 
Senator,  that  the  social  security  benefit  is  still  the  major  source  of 
income  for  most  people  in  retirement.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  little  choice  but  to  work  for  the  improvement  of 
this  program  at  least  to  the  point  at  which  older  retirees  can  live  at 
some  kind  of  minimally  adequate  income  level. 

As  for  your  concern,  Senator  about  the  cost  of  the  20-percent  in- 
crease, we  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  was  deemed  feasible  several 
years  ago  by  appropriate  increases  in  the  wage  base  and  with  modest 
increases  in  the  tax  rate.  In  fact,  sir,  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  submitted  to  Secretary  Richardson  in  the 
spring  of  1971  included  the  following  statement : 

Future  Congressional  consideration  of  Social  Security  cash  benefit  levels 
should  include  consideration  of  improved  benefits  levels  based  on  criteria  related 
to  (1)  the  adequacy  of  benefit  amounts  for  regularly  employed  low-pay  workers, 
and  (2)  the  relationship  of  benefit  levels  in  general  to  the  levels  of  current 
workers. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  clear  suggestion  that  the  Congress 
has  some  obligation  to  make  benefit  levels  relevant  to  the  income  levels 
accessary  for  self -maintenance  in  the  1970's.  Further,  the  same  advisory 
council  recommended  that  the  income  base  on  which  workers  are  taxed 
should  be  increased  to  $12,000  in  1974  and  increased  thereafter  in 
accordance  with  rising  earnings  levels.  These  are  not  the  recom- 
mendations of  idle  dreamers,  but  rather  of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  chaired 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming  who  was  recently  sworn  in  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President. 

I  would  also  like  to  complete  the  description  of  the  New  York  State 
public  assistance  population,  in  order  to  put  on  the  record  the  real 
situation  with  respect  to  potential  employables  in  the  total  caseload. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  1,170,000  public  assistance  recipients  judged 
as  not  employable  Avere  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Most  of  the 
balance  were  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Of  the  remaining  535,000 
public  assistance  recipients  not  falling  into  those  dependent  cate- 
gories, 410,000  were  not  currently  available  for  employment,  either 
because  they  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  attending  school  on 
a  full-time  basis,  or  they  were  adults  with  household  responsibilities 
or  they  were  persons  with  acute  or  chronic  illnesses. 

Of  the  remaining  125,000  persons  (7  percent  of  all  public  assistance 
recipients) ,  51,000  were  employed  but  were  not  earning  enough  money 
to  support  their  families !  This  leaves  only  64,000  persons  (or  about 
4  percent  of  the  total  public  assistance  load  in  New  York  State)  who 
could  be  considered  eligible  for  employment.  Many  of  these  were  sim- 
ply inadequate  to  the  task  of  obtaining  employment  in  today's  highly 
competitive  market.  All  the  above  data  were  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Services.  The  facts  we  have  cited 
and  much  more  which  we  do  not  have  time  to  put  before  the  commit- 
tee now  should  establish  that,  far  from  not  being  able  to  afford  to  pro- 
vide for  people's  basic  needs,  we  must  go  out  of  our  way  to  see  that 
these  needs  are  met.  Even  if  Senator  Bennett  is  correct  in  expressing 
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his  concerns  about  the  cost  of  an  adequate  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  system,  its  total  cost  to  us  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  jDroduct  would  probably  be  only  a  fraction  greater 
than  the  6.6  percent  current  estimate.  Certainly  our  priorities  as  a 
nation  Avill  allow  us  to  accomplish  this  along  with  a  comparable  incre- 
ment to  our  public  assistance  system. 

We  are  also  submitting  the  report  of  our  Observation  project  on  the 
early  stages  of  the  New.  York  State  world  registration  program. 

(Material  referred  to  follows.  Hearing  continues  on  p.  1376.) 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Observations  by  Staff  of  Community  Counch.  of  Greater  New  York  and 
Volunteers  Under  Its  Supervision  of  the  Impact  of  the  1971  State  Social 
Service  Law  (From  July^  12  to  August  31,  1971)  Requiring  That  "Unem- 
ployed Employable"  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC),  and  Home  Relief 
(HR),  Clients  Report  Twice  Monthly  to  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  (NYSES)  Offices  To  Register  for  Work,  To  Accept  Any  Job  Offered, 
and  To  Pick  Up  Their  Public  Assistance  Checks  or  Be  Dropped  From  the 
Public  Assistance  Rolls 
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QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  OBSERVATIONS 

Major  philosophical  questions  are  raised  by  the  observations.  They  concern 
unemployment  and  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  this  program  to  provide  needed  and 
desired  jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 
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Work  Opportunities 

The  majority  of  persons  on  public  assistance  cannot  work.  They  are  young 
children,  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  and  mothers  without  adequate  child  care 
facilities/ 

Most  employable  persons  on  welfare  (like  employable  people  not  on  welfare), 
want  to  work. 

We  approve  of  the  concept  that  all  employables  on  welfare  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  a  salary  which  will  remove  them  from  welfare.  However, 
"employability"  has  never  been  adequately  defined.  Criteria  of  employability  is 
dependent  on:  (a)  availability  of  jobs,  (b)  availability  of  adequate  provisions 
for  care  of  children  or  of  other  dependent  family  members,  (c)  worker's  advance- 
ment, and  (d)  monetary  incentives. 

The  major  question  raised  by  this  new  legislation  is  whether  it  is  feasible  to 
initiate  a  program  in  which  clients  are  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  and  placed 
in  the  labor  force  during  a  period  of  this  State's  highest  unemployment  in  five 
years. 

There  are  not  enough  jobs  today  for  all  persons  able  to  work,  those  on  welfare 
and  those  unemployed  not  on  welfare. 

Unemployment  in  New  York  City  was  5.3%  (and  in  New  York  State  5.8%) 
for  the  month  of  July,  the  highest  level  in  the  city  in  five  years.^  And  even  this 
figure  is  an  underestimate  of  unemployment  since  only  those  persons  actively 
seeking  employment,  but  not  finding  it,  are  classified  as  unemployed  in  these  per- 
centages. Unemployment  among  minority  communities  is  even  higher  than  among 
the  total  population.  "Working  age  non-participants"  in  the  labor  force  number 
three  times  as  many  of  those  classified  as  unemployed.  Of  these  54  percent  report 
they  are  out  of  the  labor  market  because  of  family  responsibilities  or  ill  health 
and  disabilities.^ 

The  question  therefore  arises :  Does  this  new  legislation  pit  unemployed  work- 
ers (not  yet  reduced  to  welfare  levels)  against  unemployed  welfare  recipients  for 
the  few  jobs  now  available? 

Utilization  of  Program  to  Stress  Job  Placement 

One  of  the  Council's  principal  concerns,  stated  in  an  earlier  report,  is  restated 
here.  Public  agencies  and  the  media,  instead  of  emphasizing  the  low  rate  of 
employment  of  welfare  clients,  and  in  this  way,  removing  recipients  from  the 
public  assistance  rolls,  stress  instead  the  success  of  the  program  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  clients  from  the  welfare  rolls  through  non-compliance  with  procedures. 

We  do  not  approve  of  clients  who  falsely  use  government  funds,  just  as  we 
disapprove  of  fraud  in  all  sectors  of  the  population.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
that  during  the  first  two  months  of  a  new  experimental  welfare  program,  which 
ostensibly  is  geared  to  encourage  the  public  to  hire  employable  clients,  wide  pub- 
licity is  being  given  to  those  clients  who  in  the  year  prior  to  this  new  program, 
may  have  fraudulently  cashed  public  assistance  checks.  In  this  type  of  "anti- 
welfare"  climate,  jobs  for  employable  recipients  become  even  harder  to  locate. 

Poverty  is  the  basic  factor  in  determining  eligibility  for  welfare  as  stated  by 
the  Federal  Social  Security  law.  A  number  of  groups  and  persons  with  legal  back- 
grounds have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  New  York  State  is  in  compliance 
with  Federal  regulations  when  it  strikes  recipients  from  the  welfare  rolls  for 
failure  to  pick  up  welfare  checks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Center  on  Social  Wel- 
fare Policy  and  Law  is  preparing  a  legal  brief  on  this  point  of  law. 


^  Employahilitp  Status  in  March  1971 — There  were  1,721,000  recipients  of  PA  in  New 
York  State  in  March  1971.  Slightly  under  1,186,000  of  these  persons  were  not  considered 
employable — 82  percent  of  whom  were  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  HR  and  ADC 
programs  ;  and  the  balance  aged,  blind  and  disabled  in  the  AABD  programs.  There  were 
420,000  additional  people  who  were  not  currently  available  for  employment — youths  over 
16  years  of  age  attending  school  on  a  full  time  basis,  adults  with  household  responsibilities 
and  persons  with  acute  or  chronic  illnesses. 

Only  the  remaining  114.000  persons,  or  about  seven  percent  of  the  total  PA  recipients, 
were  available  for  employment — based  on  age,  physical  condition  and  circumstances  in  the 
household.  About  50,000  of  these  recipients  were  already  employed — 42,000  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  8,000  on  a  part-time  basis — but  with  incomes  insufficient  to  support  their 
families.  The  remaining  64,000  persons  were  unemployed  ;  and  included  many  recipients 
who  have  never  been  employed  as  well  as  those  who  lack  education,  training  or  skills  nec- 
essary for  participation  in  today's  labor  market.  (Social  Statistics,  April  1971,  issued 
August  16,  1971,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services.) 

2  The  New  York  Times,  August  8th.  1971. 

3  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  (Regional  Reports,  Number  22,  June  1971,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Middle  Atlantic  Report  Regional  Office). 
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Specifics  of  the  Neiv  Law  and  Its  Administration 

In  terms  of  the  specifics  of  the  law  and  its  administration  we  make  the  follow- 
ing three  comments. 

(A)  Communication,  especially  in  oflicial  written  form,  is  always  difficult  be- 
tween agencies  and  individuals.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  persons  on  public 
assistance  who  are  often  educationally  handicapped  or  fearful  of  expressing  their 
fears  or  questions.  We  note  that  many  hardships  have  been  imposed  upon  welfare 
recipients  by  these  new  provisions.  For  example,  the  initial  and  often  inappropri- 
ate designation  of  large  numbers  of  clients  as  "employable"  (which  is  slowly  being 
corrected  by  new  eligibility  procedures)  and  the  burden  of  responsibility  placed 
on  the  client  to  find  a  "lost"  check.  New  programs  should  not  be  introduced 
without  adequate  time  to  test  procedures  and  to  explain  these  to  staff  and  to 
clients.  The  responsibility  of  both  DSS  and  XYSES  to  clients  and  the  relation- 
ships between  these  two  agencies  should  have  been  worked  out  in  greater  detail 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  program  so  that  clients  would  not  have  been  caught 
between  two  administrative  bureaucracies. 

(B)  Clients  should  be  given  greater  protections  before  being  dropped  from  the 
public  assistance  rolls  for  non-compliance  with  the  new  law.  We  are  concerned 
that  those  dropped  already  may  reflect  the  lack  of  understanding  or  the  lack  of 
tenacity  of  welfare  clients  to:  (a)  explain  adequately  the  problems  which  pre- 
vented them  from  picking  up  their  checks;  and  (b)  to  understand  and  undertake 
the  review  and  the  appeals  processes. 

(C)  Clients  are  forced  to  report  to  NYSES  for  job  interviews  and  to  collect 
their  welfare  checks  every  two  weeks  at  a  cost  averaging  60c  to  $1.20  per  visit. 
This  must  come  out  of  their  total  budget  of  $1.70  per  day  for  food,  clothing,  sales 
taxes  and  utilities,  etc.  We  question  whether  this  is  not  undue  financial  pressure 
on  families  who  have  just  undergone  a  10%  cut  in  their  public  assistance  grants 
and  during  a  period  when  the  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BASED  ON  OBSERVATIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  recommendations  which  the  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York  suggests  should  be  implemented.  These  concern  (a  j  pending  and 
potential  federal  legislation,  (b)  state  legislation,  (c)  administrative  changes  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws,  and  (d)  proposals  for  future  study  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Federal  Legislation 

(A)  In  order  for  there  to  be  any  significant  change  in  the  percentage  of  wel- 
fare clients  who  can  be  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  and  placed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  self-supporting  it  is  essential  that  a  federal  full  employment  program  must 
be  enacted.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  real  jobs  at  adequate  wages  to  all  persons 
who  are  able  to  and  want  to  work.  In  addition,  this  full  employment  program 
would  provide  the  medical,  housing,  day  care,  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  and  personnel  so  badly  needed  in  this  country. 

(B)  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  considering  Federal  welfare  reform,  should 
invite  local  and  state  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  voluntary 
agencies,  and  client  groups  to  present  testimony  on  their  experiences  or  observa- 
tions to  date  in  relation  to  their  recent  New  York  State  experiences.  In  this  way 
federal  planning  can  benefit  from  experiences  gained  through  the  New  York  State 
program. 

State  Legislation 

(A)  The  new  State  provision  (Chapter  102)  requiring  recipients  to  report 
twice  monthly  to  NYSES  offices  to  seek  employment  and  to  pick  up  checks  should 
be  repealed  in  its  present  form.  In  a  closed  labor  market,  it  is  an  unnecessary 
and  unproductive  ritual. 

Amendments  should  be  based  on  observations  and  experiences  to  date. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  legislation  (Chapter  102)  be  amended  so  that  it 
will  go  into  effect  only  when  all  of  the  following  three  conditions  prevails. 

(1)  When  a  massive.  Federal  full  employment  program  is  developed  and  put 
into  effect.  (In  this  way  persons  actively  seeking  employment  will  have  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  be  placed  in  full-time  employment. ) 

(2)  When  the  level  of  unemployment  (as  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics) declines  to  a  stated  level  (e.g.,  3%  or  4%  instead  of  the  6%  now  prevail- 
ing). 
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(3)  When  transportation  costs  are  provided  by  law  to  welfare  recipients  who 
are  required  to  report  to  NYSES  offices  and  to  job  interviews.  (On  July  2,  a  meet- 
ing of  key  citywide  social  and  health  agencies  was  held  in  which  agency  rep- 
resentatives stated  their  grave  questions  about  the  new  legislation  as  it  affected* 
their  clients.  They  recognized  that  welfare  recipients  were  suffering  economically 
because  of  the  10%  cut  in  allowances,  cost  of  living  increases,  new  sales  taxes 
and  now  payment  of  carfare  often  to  distant  NYSES  offices.  They  approved  over- 
whelmingly a  resolution  which  stated  that  although  voluntary  agencies  would, 
in  extreme  cases,  provide  carfare  or  very  limited  emergency  funds  to  clients,  they 
wished  it  to  be  publically  known  that  voluntary  agencies  could  not  and  would  not 
pay  clients  carfare  to  and  from  NYSES  offices  and  other  emergency  funds,  since 
this  was  a  public  responsibility. ) 

(B)  The  extension  of  this  program  into  future  proposed  legislation  should  not 
take  place  without  public  hearings.  Widespread  public  hearings  should  be  held 
in  New  York,  California,  Illinois  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  while  the  tri-State 
Federal  Social  Security  Section  1115  "experimental  program"  is  being  considered. 
Basic  changes  in  Social  Security  legislation  should  not  be  made  without  full  pub- 
lic discussion.  Practices  and  policies  about  which  we  have  raised  questions  in  this 
report  may  be  repeated  in  this  proposed  "experimental"  program.  The  "experi- 
mental" program  may  deviate  from  long-standing  Federal  protection  to  clients 
under  the  Social  Security  laws. 

Administrative  Recommendations 

(A)  Because  any  major  changes  in  procedures  need  careful  preparation  and 
cannot  be  implemented  overnight : 

(1)  Staff  must  be  trained  so  they  can  understand  the  change.  We  can 
reduce  the  unnecessary  harassment  of  clients  who  are  not  employable. 

(2)  Procedures  and  regulations  need  to  be  clearly  written,  printed  and 
communicated. 

(3)  Clients  who  are  to  be  affected  must  know  what  is  required  of  them; 
what  choice  is  available  to  them ;  their  rights ;  the  consequences  of  non- 
compliance. 

(4)  agencies  should  be  informed  of  prospective  changes. 

(a)  Initial  letters  to  clients  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services  instruct- 
ing them  to  report  to  NYSES  (following  the  DSS  interview)  should  include  the 
following  clearly  written  information  : 
— How  the  new  procedure  operates. 

— ^Oonsequences  of  failure  to  pick  up  checks  and  accept  jobs. 
—What  to  do  if  check  is  not  at  NYSES  office. 
— How  to  obtain  emergency  funds  if  check  is  lost. 

— ^How  to  signify  "unemploy ability"  if  necessary,  for  reasons  of  check  child 
care  or  illness. 

— How  to  report  (in  writing  if  possible)  to  DSS  worker,  why  check  was  not 
picked  up. 

— Right  to  appeals  procedure  and  how  to  use  it. 
(&)  DSS  personnel  should  be  diligent  in  relation  to  the  initial  client  inter- 
view to  determine  "employability"  and  should  actively  assist  client  to  establish 
"non-employability"  if  that  is  indicated.  (We  are  pleased  that  these  interviews 
have  started.)  Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  if  worker  and  client  disagree 
on  client's  eligibility  for  work  based  on  availability  of  day  care  facilities,  health, 
etc.,  a  medical  or  psychiatric  consultation  be  obtained  and  the  results  discussed 
both  with  worker  and  client,  prior  to  final  designation  of  "employability." 

(B)  Clients  often  need  help  in  understanding  the  new  regulations  and  in  pre- 
paring to  work.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that : 

(1)  DSS  personnel  should  be  returned  to  the  NYSES  offices  and  their  func- 
tion should  be  enlarged.  Not  only  should  they  assist  clients  as  they  search  for 
their  public  assistance  checks  but  they  should  be  available  to  clients  in  order 
to  direct  them  to  other  forms  of  needed  services. 

(2)  Personnel  from  either  NYSES  or  DSS  should  assist  clients  to  prepare 
for  job  inter^aews.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  clients  that  personnel  (proba- 
bly from  DSS)  would  be  available  for  consultation  in  relation  to  employment 
problems,  such  as  tools,  clothing,  transportation,  paycheck  deductions,  dis- 
crimination on  job,  etc. 

(C)  A  system  of  evaluating  appropriateness  of  NYSES  job  referrals  must  be 
undertaken. 
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(D)  Checks  picked  up  by  clients  at  NYSES  oflSces  should  be  dated  with  the  date 
that  client  is  required  to  obtain  it.  Right  now  most  welfare  checks  are  dated  the 
2nd  or  16th  of  the  month  ( the  old  dating  system )  and  clients,  after  four  days  find 
it  hard  to  cash  checks  at  local  check  cashing  services. 

(E)  Many  apparently  ill  or  handicapped  persons,  after  several  cycles,  (the  con- 
sequence of  many  initial  inappropriate  referrals ) ,  are  still  being  required  to  re- 
port and  pick  up  checks  at  NYSES  offices.  These  clients  cannot  be  declared 
"unemployable"  and  removed  from  the  NYSES  procedure  until  DSS  receives  an 
official  written  medical  evaluation.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  DSS  medical 
forms  should  be  given  out  at  NYSES  offices  to  clients  who  state  that  they  are 
unemployable  or  where  NYSES  workers  question  their  ability  to  work  for  medical 
reasons.  Clients  can  then  take  this  form  to  their  doctor  or  clinic  and  the  doctor 
can  m'ail  it  or  client  can  take  it  tO'  the  DSS.  (Clients  and  workers  at  NYSES 
report  that  absence  of  medical  verification  often  prevents  clients  from  being 
reclassified  as  unemployable  by  DSS  and  continues  them  for  prolonged  periods  in 
the  check  pick  up  process. ) 

PROPOSALS   FOR  FUTURE  STUDY 

1.  Cost  study 

It  is  recommended  that  New  York  State  should  examine  its  costs  in  implement- 
ing this  new  program.  The  program's  costs  should  be  compared  to  savings  obtained 
through  decreasing  the  number  of  persons  on  public  assistance  by  placing  them  in 
full-time  jobs. 

Costs  should  be  studied  of:  (1)  additional  personnel  trained  and  employed  by 
the  NYSES  ;  (2)  training  programs  and  child  care  facilities  to  permit  clients  to 
work;  (3)  the  numher  of  clients  employed;  (4)  the  length  of  their  employment; 
(5)  their  ability  to  obtain  a  living  wage  thus  removing  them  from  the  welfare 
rolls. 

2.  Noncheck  Pick  Up  Study 

It  is  suggested  that  an  objective  agency,  (not  DSS  or  NYSES),  study  those 
persons  who  failed  to  pick  up  checks  at  NYSES  offices  in  order  to  understand  all 
of  the  reasons  for  some  clients'  non-compliance  with  the  new  law. 

The  Community  Council  believes  strongly  that  employment  opportunities  should 
be  made  available  to  everyone  who  is  able  to  work.  The  two  new  work  programs 
therefore  should  be  examined  carefully,  both  Puhlic  Works  Programs  *  and  Pul)- 
lie  Service  Programs.^ 

3.  Puhlic  Works  Johs  Study 

It  is  recommended  that  a  study  now  be  undertaken  of  welfare  clients  placed 
in  Public  Works  jobs,  another  major  element  of  the  New  York  State  Welfare 
Reform  Program.  This  study  should  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
Public  Works  jobs  provide  joib  incentives,  whether  they  lead  to  full-time  em- 
ployment, and  whether  they  displace  regular  public  employees. 

(a)  Clients  should  only  be  assigned  to  Public  Works  jobs  and  trained  part- 
time  (without  salary)  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  (e.g.  one  year).  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  they  should  either  be  employed  full  time  and  removed  from  the  welfare 
rolls,  or  should  be  declared  unemployable  and  removed  from  the  Public  Works 
jobs.  In  other  words,  Public  Works  jobs  should  not  be  an  end  in  and  of  themselves, 
but  a  stepping  stone  to  real  employment. 

(&)  During  this  experimental  year's  period  of  training  and  experience,  an- 
other plan  might  be  instituted  (which  would  cost  the  State  no  additional  funds). 
A  client's  public  assistance  funds  would  be  transferred  to  the  public  agency 
"employing"  the  recipient  so  that  he  could  be  "paid"  by  the  "employing"  agency. 
Although  he  was  not  receiving  a  salary,  like  the  regular  workers,  he  would  at  least 
not  be  further  differentiated  from  full-time  regular  workers.  He  would  be  given 
a  check  when  others  received  their  checks. 


*  Public  Works  jobs  (established  under  Chapter  101  of  the  New  York  State  Social  Services 
Law)  refer  to  assignment  of  "employable"  welfare  recipients  who  are  unable  to  enter  the 
regular  economy  to  part-time  jobs  in  a  public  agency.  Clients  do  not  receive  a  salary.  They 
work  the  number  of  hours  at  a  prevailing  wage  needed  to  cover  the  amount  received  in 
public  assistance  grants. 

^  Public  Service  jobs  are  full-time  jobs  made  available  to  unemployed  persons,  including 
welfare  recipients,  including  veterans  and  other  persons  below  the  poverty  level,  by  the 
federal  government  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
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Jf.  PuMic  Service  Johs  Study 

It  is  recommended  that  an  analysis  now  be  made  of  the  Public  jobs  allotted  to 
New  York  City  and  of  those  categories  of  persons  placed  in  these  jobs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  percentage  of  jobs  provided  to  welfare  recipients.  (It 
is  suspected,  but  not  proven,  that  few  jobs  go  to  clients. ) 

Furthermore,  New  York  City  has  limited  funds  which  are  available  for  job 
creation.  There  are  a  number  of  such  programs.  We  would  recommend  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  number  of  jobs  which  have  become  available  to  clients 
through  this  City's  special  effort  in  such  programs  as  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  job  development  programs  of  the  City's  Manpower  and  Career  Develop- 
ment Agency,  Community  Action  Programs,  Model  Cities,  etc. 

5.  Study  of  Utilization  'by  Welfare  Clients  of  Non-DSS  Agencies 
The  Council  is  concerned  that  so  few  voluntary  and  public  health  and  welfare 
if^gencies  reported  that  DSS  clients  turned  to  them  with  problems  in  relation  to 
?his  new  law.  A  study  is  therefore  recommended  of  the  utilization  of  non-DSS 
agencies  by  welfare  clients.  It  is  important  to  determine :  (1)  if  non-DSS  agencies 
are  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  (2)  if  the  welfare  client  knows  of  the 
other  agencies  and  how  to  use  them  and  (3)  if  non-DSS  agencies  are  not  report- 
ing on  welfare  problems  because  they  are  understaffed  or  because  they  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  DSS  recipients. 

The  Community  Council's  Research  Department  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  New  York  City  and  State  Departments  of  Labor  and  Social  Services  to  dis- 
cuss these  research  proposals.  (Some  might  be  undertaken  under  Section  1110 
of  the  Social  Security  law. ) 

SUMMAEY  OF  OBSERVATION  BY  THE  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 

A  brief  summary  follows  concerning  a  few  of  the  major  factors  observed  by 
the  Community  Council  during  the  implementation  of  Chapter  102  of  the  New 
York  State  Social  Services  law. 

(A)  Observers  reported  that : 

— A  high  percentage  of  persons  appearing  to  be  "unemployable"  has  persisted 
among  clients  referred  to  NTTSES. 

— Clients  were  forced  to  use  food  and  clothing  funds  for  repeated  transpor- 
tation costs  to  NY'SES,  DSS  Centers  or  job  interviews. 

— DSS  workers  have  been  removed  from  NYSES  oflSces,  thus  providing 
less  service  to  clients. 

(B)  Several  factors  emerge  as  especially  significant  in  vie-ulng  the  answers 
to  the  Community  Council's  Client  Questionnaires  : 

1.  44.8%  stated  that  they  could  accept  a  job  if  one  were  available; 

2.  10.3%  indicated  that  they  were  referred  to  job  interviews ; 

3.  4.3%  replied  that  they  had  received  jobs  ; 

4.  47.4%  answered  that  they  could  not  accept  a  job  now.  Major  reasons 
given  were : 

Poor  health  54%. 

Care  of  children  at  home  20.7%. 

Old  age  17.9%. 

5.  45.1%  responded  that  they  had  problems  in  getting  to  the  NYES 
oflices.  Of  the  problems  reported,  the  most  common  were  : 

Lack  of  money  40.8%. 

Illness  of  physical  handicap  26.5%. 

Diflaculty  in  arranging  child  care  7.8%. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  OBSERVATION  PROJECT 

This  fourth  and  final  report  of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
records  its  observations  at  key  NYSES  Offices  of  the  Implementation  of  Chapter 
102  of  the  New  York  State  Social  Services  Law®  during  the  fourth  two-week 
cycle  and  also  summarizes  the  findings  of  its  three  preliminary  reports.  In 
addition  It  includes  questions  raised  by  these  observations  and  recommendations. 


6  Chapter  102  of  the  1971  New  York  State  Social  Service  Laws,  effective  Julv  1,  1971 : 
Requires  all  "employable"  Home  Relief  (HR)  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  recipi- 
ents to  report  every  two  weeks  to  a  State  Employment  Service  Office  for  their  public 
assistance  check  (effective  July  1),  and  to  be  available  for  employment  (as  a  condition  of 
remaining  on  assistance) . 
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The  purpose  of  the  Community  Council's  project  was  to  attempt  to  observe 
the  impact  of  this  new  legislation  so  that  citizen  groups  could  be  in  a  position 
to  have  data  and  case  material  when  they  talked  with  the  public,  with  State 
and  City  legislators  and  with  Administrators  concerning  the  new  laws. 

NATURE  OF  OBSERVATIONS 

From  July  12th  through  August  31,  1971,  the  Community  Council  of  Greater 
New  York  monitored  the  impact  of  this  new  welfare  legislation.  Three  prelimi- 
nary reports  were  released  on  July  23,  August  6  and  August  20.  (Copies  of 
these  reports  are  available  on  written  request  to  the  Community  Council.) 

The  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  has  attempted  to  collect  "eye- 
witness" observations  of  the  implementation  of  the  new  1971  State  Social 
Service  Laws.  The  data  collected  and  reported  in  this  report  is  not  scientific, 
but  all  efforts  w^ere  made  to  keep  the  observations  as  possible. 

Questionnaires  were  tried  out  and  standardized.  All  volunteers  were  trained. 
Preliminary  observations  were  reviewed  by  groups  prior  to  completion  of  this 
report.  The  sample  of  client  reactions  to  the  new  procedures  as  recorded  on 
the  client  questionnaires  depended  on  the  number  of  volunteers  available  on 
any  given  day,  the  numbers  of  clients  who  were  offered  questionnaires,  the 
numbers  who  accepted  questionnaires  and  the  number  who  filled  them  out  and 
returned  them.  The  figures  presented  therefore,  will  not  tally  with  either  those 
of  the  NYSES  or  the  DSS. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  COUNCIL'S  OBSERVATION 

(1)  At  Key  NYSES  Offices  Observations  Were  Made  and  Recorded  on  Pre- 
pared Forms.  Three  captains  under  the  supervision  of  staff  of  the  Community 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  nearly  one  hundred  volunteers 
from  health,  welfare,  civic,  religious  and  social  agencies,  observed  and  recorded 
the  effects  of  the  new  regulations  at  NYSES  oflices. 

(2)  Clients  Reporting  to  Key  NYSES  Offices  Were  Requested  to  Complete  a 
One  Page  Client  Questionnaire  About  the  New  Procedures.  These  were  printed 
in  Spanish  and  English  and  contained  no  identifying  data. 

For  the  first  three  days  of  the  study,  client  questionnaires  were  distributed 
on  the  street  in  front  of  the  employment  offices.  Following  further  discus- 
sion with  the  Employment  Service  Administrators,  the  following  procedures 
were  agreed  to :  ( a )  Observer-Recorders  would  watch  activities  at  principal 
employment  sections  and  report  on  an  "Observer  Form."  (b)  Project  staff  and 
volunteers  would  only  distribute  the  one  page  client  questionnaires  on  the  floors 
near  the  elevators  where  clients  entered  each  employment  section.  The  question- 
naires were  collected  after  a  client  had  completed  the  entire  NYSES  interview 
and  check  pick-up  procedure  and  was  leaving  the  floor. 

Observer-Recorder  staff  were  instructed  not  to  interfere  with  NYSES  pro- 
cedures and  not  to  assist  clients  (although  for  social  workers,  assisting  clients 
is  a  normal  professional  pattern) . 

The  client  questionnaire  distributed  during  the  first  three  two  week  cycles,  was 
replaced  by  a  shorter  follow-up  questionnaire  during  the  fourth  cycle.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  were  several :  some  additional  information  was  needed  and  clients 
had  difficulty  with  the  earlier  one  because  of  its  length. 

(3)  Departments  of  Social  Service  at  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  Social  Agencies 
Were  Asked  to  Report  on  Forms  Supplied  by  the  Council  on  Problems  Experi- 
enced By  Welfare  Clients  Who  Came  to  Them  for  Help  in  relation  to  new  welfare 
procedures. 

Questionnaires,  together  with  a  covering  explanatory  memorandum  were 
mailed  July  9th  to  158  social  agencies  and  hospital  social  service  departments. 

The  organizations  were  requested  to  use  the  reporting  form  weekly  beginning 
July  26  to  August  27.  On  August  9th,  a  follow-up  memorandum  was  sent  to  all 
agencies. 

(4)  New  DSS  and  NYSES  Practices  Were  Observed  and  Studied  through  read- 
ing of  procedures,  reading  of  newspaper  reports  and  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence with  key  NYSES  and  DSS  personnel  both  prior  to  and  during  the  ob- 
servation process. 
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RESULTS  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 

(A)  General  Assessment  of  Observers  During  the  Four  Cycles. — According  to 
observers,  a  high  percentage  of  persons  appearing  "unemployable"'  has  persisted 
among  those  being  referred  to  NSES  officers  (estimates  range  from  30%  to 
80%).  Many  hardships  imposed  upon  clients  by  these  new  procedures  have  been 
noted.  Among  those  observed  were  : 

Many  sick  and  infirm  and  aging  persons  were  sent  without  prior  inter- 
views. (To  date,  little  evidence  of  change  in  procedures  has  been  observed 
whereby  clients  are  first  interviewed  by  DSS  workers.) 

Clients  lacked  money  for  carfare  and  for  child  care.  Some  reported  that 
they  had  to  borrow  money  to  come,  others  were  driven  by  family  or  friends. 
Still  others  paid  carfare  of  friend  who  escorted  them. 

Clients  had  to  travel  long  distances  to  get  to  the  employment  offices.  Some 
reported  taking  two  or  three  subways  or  busses.  Others  told  of  walking 
long  distances. 

Recipients  were  generally  passive  when  checks  were  not  at  the  NYSES 
Centers  or  when  they  had  to  report  several  times  even  though  NYSES  work- 
ers referred  them  back  to  DSS  as  possibly  unemployable.  They  appeared 
fearful  of  complaining  or  of  offending  authorities  who  had  the  power  to 
drop  them  from  the  welfare  rolls. 

Persons  thought  to  be  "unemployable"  by  clients  themselves  or  by  NYSES 
workers,  were  frequently  forced  to  continue  for  several  cycles  to  report  and 
pick  up  checks.  This  may  have  been  because  medical  forms  had  not  been 
processed  or  because  the  computer  had  not  been  re-programmed. 

DSS  workers  have  been  removed  from  NYSES  offices  making  it  more 
difficult  for  clients  to  handle  problems. 
The  following  reasons  were  among  those  given  by  clients  that  prevented  them 
from  reporting  on  time  to  NYSES  offices,  and  therefore  possibly  being  declared 
ineligible.  We  do  not  claim  that  these  explain  all  of  the  reasons  that  clients 
did  not  report. 

1.  Clients  did  not  have  carfare  to  report  to  NYSES  offices. 

2.  Letters  with  instructions  to  clients  telling  them  to  report  arrived  after 
the  reporting  date. 

3.  Clients'  mail-boxes  were  robbed. 

4.  Some  letters  were  mailed  with  incorrect  date  or  dates ;  some  without 
any  date,  and  some  without  the  correct  NYSES  office  listed. 

5.  The  client  or  a  member  of  his  family  was  ill  or  hospitalized.  Since  the 
family  member  was  refused  his  check,  the  check  remained  unclaimed. 

6.  Checks  were  sent  to  the  wrong  NYSES  office. 

7.  Persons  who  through  a  clerical  error  of  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, had  received  both  their  checks  and  a  notice  to  report  for  the  previous 
cycle,  assumed  they  need  not  report  during  succeeding  ones. 

Examples  of  specific  observations  made  by  volunteers  or  staff  follow  : 

1.  "I  saw  an  elderly,  disabled  woman  being  told  by  a  NYSES  worker  that 
she  felt  it  was  a  mistake  to  place  her  in  the  "employable"  category.  The 
client  later  reported  that  this  was  the  third  time  she  had  had  to  report  here 
for  her  check."  (S.S.-L.I.C.  8/13/71) 

2.  A  wife  was  refused  her  husband's  check  although  he  was  partially  par- 
alyzed. She  returned  the  next  day  to  the  employment  center  with  her  crippled 
and  partially  paralyzed  husband  (who  had  been  certified  "employable")  fi- 
nally received  his  assistance  check  after  standing  in  line  and  dragging  one 
foot  behind  him  until  reaching  the  counter."  ( J.T. — Bklyn,  7/18/71) 

3.  "Things  seem  to  have  deteriorated  since  I  was  here  last.  When  his 
check  is  not  here,  a  client  is  sent  to  tlie  welfare  office.  Without  a  DSS  worker 
here,  NYSES  people  don't  seem  to  be  calling  caseworkers  to  get  problems 
straightened  out.  NYSES  personnel  say  that  they  get  no  answer  when  they 
contact  DDS.  They  can't  seem  to  get  the  right  people  on  the  phone."  (P.C. — 
Bklyn,  8/6/71) 

4.  "Overheard  one  client  who  told  NYSES  worker  he  wanted  a  job.  The 
worker  said  he  didn't  have  anything  for  him."  ( J.W. — Man,  8/20/71) 

B.  Responses  to  Follow-Up  Client  Questionnaire  Distributed  During  the  Fourth 
Two-Week  Cycle  (August  16-31.) — A  tabulation  of  the  responses  to  the  Follow- 
Up  Client  Questionnaire  which  was  distributed  from  August  16  to  August  31 
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appears  in  the  appendix.  Reading  the  tabulation  one  notes  that  739  persons  ac- 
cepted, completed  and  returned  this  questionaire : 

80%  of  those  answering  indicated  they  had  not  received  their  last  welfare 
check  by  mail ; 

20%  had  received  them  by  mail ; 

20%  (presumably)  were  new  persons  just  beginning  the  process  of  re- 
porting to  NYSES  offices. 
Of  the  80%  who  had  not  received  their  checks  in  the  mail : 

87%  had  picked  up  their  checks  at  the  same  NYSES  office  ; 

I.  7 %  had  picked  them  up  at  a  different  NYSES  office ; 

7.5%  had  received  their  assistance  checks  at  their  Welfare  Center; 
3.8%  who  had  not  received  their  checks  in  the  mail  did  not  indicate  how 
it  had  been  delivered  to  them. 
Of  those  responding,  58%  stated  that  they  had  not  had  an  interview  with  a 
DDS  worker  before  being  sent  to  the  NYSES  office  : 
38%  stated  they  had  had  an  interview  ; 
4%  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
Of  those  responding,  51.3%  indicated  they  had  had  problems  getting  to  the 
employment  offices : 

45.6%  replied  they  had  not  had  any  problems ; 
3.1%  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
Of  those  who  stated  they  had  problems  : 

56.9%  gave  lack  of  money  as  the  problem  ; 

26.4%  listed  illness  or  physical  handicap  as  the  problem  ; 

II.  1%  stated  they  had  difficulty  arranging  care  for  their  children ; 
3.5%  had  other  problems  such  as  a  conflict  between  their  reporting  date 

and  a  training  program  they  were  in  ; 
2.1%  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
When  asked  whether  they  had  been  refered  to  a  job  the  last  time  they  picked 
up  their  check : 

82.2%  responded  "no" ; 
11.3%  responded  "yes" ; 
4.1%  did  not  respond  at  all. 
Of  the  739  clients  who  responded :  4.3%  indicated  they  had  found  a  job. 
Among  characteristics  of  those  responding  were  the  following : 
55%  of  those  filling  out  the  questionnaire  were  women  ; 
49.1%  of  the  persons  were  between  21  and  44  years  of  age ; 
35%  were  45  to  59  years  old  ; 
7.4%  were  over  age  60  ; 
6.4%  below  age  21 ; 
38.5%  of  the  persons  lived  alone  ; 
20%  lived  with  both  adults  and  children ; 
17.4%  lived  only  with  children. 
O.  Responses  to  Client  Questionnaires  Distributed  During  the  First  Three 
Cycles  {July  12  to  August  15). — In  the  Council's  three  preliminary  reports, 
responses  to  the  initial  Client  Questionnaire  were  recorded.  These  covered  the 
time  period  of  July  12  to  August  15.  A  tabulation  of  this  previously  described 
data  is  in  the  appendix. 

The  Client  Questionnaire  was  completed  by  2,364  persons  : 
93%  filled  out  the  Questionnaire  only  once ; 
4.2%  completed  two  Questionnaires  ; 

2.5%  did  not  report  whether  or  not  they  had  previously  filled  out  the 
Questionnaire. 

It  was  indicated  by  59%  that  they  had  not  received  their  last  check  by  mail : 

38%  had  received  their  last  check  by  mail ; 

12%  did  not  complete  this  question. 
Of  the  59%  who  had  not  received  their  last  check  by  mail : 

56.6%  had  picked  up  their  checks  at  the  same  employment  office  during 
the  previous  cycle ; 

2%  had  picked  up  their  checks  at  a  different  NYSES  office; 

6.5%  had  received  their  checks  at  a  welfare  center; 

34.9%  of  those  who  responded  that  they  had  not  received  their  checks 
in  the  mail  did  not  indicate  where  they  had  received  them. 
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Of  all  those  responding,  79.4%  indicated  that  they  had  worked  previously : 

17.7%  indicated  they  had  not; 

2.9%  did  not  complete  this  question. 
Of  those  who  gave  reasons  for  stopping  work,  the  most  common  were: 

46.5%  illness ; 

8.6%  pregnancy ; 

8.5%  care  of  children  ; 

21.6%  discharged  or  laid  off. 
During  the  last  year  it  was  indicated  by  49.6%  that  they  had  been  trying  to 
find  a  job.  Of  those  who  had  not  been  seeking  employment : 

60.3%  indicated  that  the  reason  was  they  were  ill ; 

24.1%  indicated  that  they  had  to  care  for  children  or  others  at  home. 
When  asked  whether  they  could  accept  a  job  if  one  were  available : 

47.4%  responded  no ; 

44.8%  responded  yes ; 

7.8%  did  not  answer  this  question. 
Of  those  who  indicated  they  could  not  take  a  job  the  most  common  reasons 
were : 

54%  poor  health ; 

20.7%  care  of  someone  at  home  ; 

17.9%  old  age. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they  had  problems  getting  to  the 
NYSES  offices : 

44.3%  indicated  yes ; 

47.9%  indicated  no ; 

7.8%  did  not  respond. 
For  those  who  had  problems,  the  most  common  were : 

35.4%  lacked  money  to  come  ; 

27.0%  were  ill  or  handicapped  ; 

6.7 %  had  to  arrange  for  care  of  their  children. 
Of  those  who  gave  their  transportation  costs  : 

28.8%  had  paid  $1.20 ; 

3.5%  had  paid  $2.40  or  more  to  report. 
Of  those  who  gave  the  time  it  took  them  to  get  to  the  NYSES  office : 

57.1%  spent  less  than  one  hour  traveling ; 

33.8%  spent  between  one  and  two  hours  traveling ; 

9.1%  spent  more  than  two  hours  traveling. 
When  asked  whether  they  had  been  referred  to  a  job  interview  the  last  time 
they  reported,  90.0%  of  those  who  answered  said  they  had  not  been. 
Among  the  characteristics  of  the  responding  group  were  the  following : 

57.8%  were  women ; 

9.7 %  were  age  60  or  older ; 

7.9%  were  under  21  years  old ; 

38.3%  lived  alone ; 

26.8%  lived  with  both  children  and  adults  ; 
19.8%  lived  only  with  other  adults  ; 
15.0%  lived  only  with  children. 
Several  factors  which  Emerge  as  Especially  Significant  in  Viewing  the  Answers 
to  the  Community  Council's  Client  Questionnaires: 

44.8%  stated  that  they  could  accept  a  job  if  one  were  available ; 
10.3%  indicated  that  they  were  referred  to  job  interviews  ; 
4.3%  replied  that  they  had  received  jobs  ; 

47.4%  answered  that  they  could  not  accept  a  job  now.  The  major  reasons 
given  were : 

54%  poor  health ; 

20.7%  care  of  children  at  home ; 

17.9%  old  age. 

45.1%  responded  that  they  had  problems  in  getting  to  the  NYSES  offices. 
Of  the  problems  given  the  most  common  were  : 
40.8%  lack  of  money  ; 
26.5%  illness  or  physical  handicap  ; 
:      7.8%  difficulty  in  arranging  child  care. 
D.  Responses  to  Agency  Questionnaires. — The  returns  from  agencies  on  this 
survey,  unfortunately,  were  few. 
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RESPONSES  TO  AGENCY  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

agencies 

Number  of 

agencies 

agencies 

reporting 

cases 

contacted 

reporting 

cases 

reported 

Family  service  and  similar  agencies  

  18 

8 

4 

10 

Agencies  serving  ill  and  handicapped_  

  15 

5 

1 

1 

Hospitals  (public  and  voluntary)    

  61 

21 

10 

68 

Community  centers  (settlements,  etc.)   

  64 

9 

1 

1 

With  a  few  exceptions  in  the  situations  reported,  individuals  asked  for 
assistance  because  they  thought  they  were  unemployable,  due  to  physical  and 
mental  illness  and  disability.  Many  of  them  had  not  worked  in  years.  These  in- 
cluded preg-nant  women  with  several  children. 

One  case  was  recorded  of  a  parent  who  was  sick.  Several  agencies  and  hospitals 
reported  the  need  of  clients  for  additional  money  for  carfare  to  the  XYSES 
offices.  One  district  of  one  agency  in  a  short  period  provided  carfare  to  46  persons 
for  transportation  to  DSS  centers,  XYSES  offices  and  clinics. 

Several  agencies  indicated  that  some  cliehts  needed  day  care  services. 

It  was  also  reported  that  some  clients  did  not  understand  the  new  procedures — 
"Checkmate"  (the  DSS  newspaper  to  clients)  and  the  original  letter  from 
DSS  telling  clients  to  report  to  X^YSES  were  not  clear. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  12%  of  all  agencies  contacted  did  not  report. 
(We  do  not  know  if  :  (1)  agencies  were  too  understaffed  to  report,  (2)  if  welfare 
clients  did  not  use  services  of  agencies  other  than  DSS  for  their  problems; 
(3)  if  agencies  were  insensitive  to  the  problems  clients  were  having  with  the 
new  procedures. 

(C)  Information  from  DSS  Relating  to  Persons  Who  Failed  to  Comply  With 
the  Neiv  Procedures. — We  quote  again  from  Mr.  Sugarman's  letter  of  September 
9th.  "At  the  end  of  July  1971,  we  counted  4,165  persons  who  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  process.  Of  these  1,466  single  employable  person  cases  were 
closed,  while  332  employable  individuals  were  removed  from  the  grant.  In 
each  of  these  instances  the  individual  was  advised  of  his  right  to  a  Departmental 
review  and  when  a  decision  to  close  a  case  or  reduce  the  grant  was  confirmed,  of 
his  right  to  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  Department.  An  additional  1,800 
individuals  who  failed  to  comply  were  found  after  review  by  our  staff  to  be  un- 
employable and  were  advised  that  they  no  longer  had  to  report.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  1,348  person's  situations  were  still  under  review.  We  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  number  who  might  have  asked  the  State  Department  decision  to 
discontinue  or  reduce  the  assistance  grant  as  mandated  by  State  law. 

The  Council  is  in  no  position  to  know  why  cases  were  closed,  and  how  these 
figures  compare  with  previous  statistics  regarding  termination  of  H.R.  case. 

We  do  reaffirm  that  we  suspect  that  clients  often  are  not  actively  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  explain  their  problems  during  the  Review  and  the  Appeals 
Procedure. 

(D)  Withdrawal  of  DSS .  Personnel  From  XYSES  Offices. — Again  we  quote 
Mr.  Sugarman  of  September  9th.  '"We  assigned  some  of  our  personnel  to  X^YSES 
offices  at  the  start  of  the  program  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  State  Employment 
Service  personnel  in  dealing  with  our  recipients  who  might  encounter  difficul- 
ties as  they  moved  into  this  new  experience.  The  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  months.  Many  of  the  initial  questions  have  been  answered,  difficulties 
in  operational  responsibilities  resolved  and  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  reporting 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  process.  We,  therefore,  have  returned  the 
staff  to  their  regular  assignments  where  they  were  sorely  needed.  We  have 
had  no  requests  from  XTTSES  for  assistance  in  training  their  personnel  to  handle 
client  difficulties." 

Our  observers  are  in  total  disagreement  with  Mr.  Sugarman  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  social  workers  at  X'^YSES  offices.  In  our  recommendations  we 
stress  extending  the  functions  of  both  DSS  and  XYSES  workers  so  that  clients 
can  be  assisted  with  problems  relating  to  employment,  health  matters,  legal 
matters,  etc. 
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INFORMATION    FROM    NYSES    AND    DSS    REPORTS   AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

(A)  NYSES  Report.— On  September  1,  1971,  the  Neio  York  Times  published 
the  State  Labor  Department's  July  statistics  on  this  new  welfare  law.  This  table 
was  reproduced.  The  table  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  the  number  of  individ- 
uals reporting,  the  number  available  for  work,  and  the  number  referred  to  jobs, 
and  is  included  in  the  appendix. 

The  Labor  Department's  major  finding  corroborate  our  observations  that  (1) 
many  persons  were  inappropriately  referred  to  NYSES  as  employable;  (2)  there 
were  few  job  openings  for  clients  in  New  York  City;  and  (3)  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  clients  were  placed  in  jobs. 

There  are  several  figures  in  this  table  which  are  especially  noteworthy.  First, 
45.1  per  cent  of  the  persons  required  to  report  in  New  York  State  were  not 
available  for  work.  They  were  either  "unemployable  (self-styled)"'  or  already  in 
training  programs.  This  was  even  more  marked  in  New  York  City  where  66.3 
per  cent  of  those  reporting  were  not  available  for  work. 

Secondly,  for  29.5  per  cent  of  the  persons  available  for  work  statewide  there 
were  no  job  openings,  and  in  New  York  City  there  were  no  job  openings  for  48.6 
per  cent. 

Finally,  the  state  reports  that  12.2  per  cent  of  those  referred  to  jobs  in  New 
York  State  and  29.2  per  cent  of  those  in  New  York  City  were  placed.  However,  if 
one  were  to  look  at  the  total  number  of  persons  required  to  report  to  NYSES, 
42,654  in  New  York  State  and  18,930  in  New  York  City,  one  finds  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  placed  (both  1,537  statewide  and  708  in  New  York  City) 
represented  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  number  who  reported. 

(B)  Information  from  DSS  on  Joh  Referrals  and  Placements  of  EmployaMe 
Welfare  Recipients  Who  Reported  To  NYSES  Offices  to  Pick  Up  Their  PxiUic 
Assistance  Checks  During  July. — In  a  September  9th  letter  from  Jule  Sugarman, 
the  following  statement  was  submitted  to  Council.  "At  the  end  of  July  1971,  which 
is  the  only  month  on  which  we  have  complete  statistics,  20,461  persons  were  re- 
quired to  report  to  NYSES.  Our  records  indicate  that  3,431  persons  were  referred 
for  jobs  or  training  (3,321  to  jobs  and  110  to  training)  and  that  450  were  hired 
while  55  were  accepted  into  training  programs." 

Several  discrepancies  are  noted  between  this  information  and  that  contained 
in  the  State  Labor  Department's  statistics.  According  to  DSS.  3,321  persons  were 
referred  to  jobs  whereas  NYSES  listed  2,421  persons  as  having  been  referred. 
Also,  450  persons  were  hired  according  to  DSS,  and  708  according  to  the  labor 
department.  The  DSS  statistics  would  lead  to  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  per- 
sons placed  in  jobs  than  the  NYSES  figures  indicate. 

Several  discrepancies  are  noted  between  this  information  and  that  contained 
in  the  State  Labor  Department's  statistics.  According  to  DSS  3,321  persons  were 
referred  to  jobs  whereas  NYSES  listed  2,421  persons  as  having  been  referred. 
Also,  450  persons  were  hired  according  to  DSS,  and  708  according  to  the  labor 
department.  The  DSS  statistics  would  lead  to  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  per- 
sons placed  in  jobs  than  the  NYSES  figures  indicate. 

We  have  spoken  to  DSS  regarding  this  discrepancy  and  they  are  aware  of  it. 
They  suspect  that  the  two  agencies  are  using  different  reporting  systems.  DSS 
and  NYSES  are  now  conferring  in  order  to  better  coordinate  their  accumulation 
of  statistical  data. 

SELECTED  COMMENTS  WRITTEN  BY  CLIENTS  ABOUT  THEIR  EXPERIENCES 

"I  don't  like  coming  here,  because  I  am  sick.  I  have  high-blood  pressure.  I  am 
waiting  for  an  operation." 

*  *  * 

"When  I  went  for  a  job,  they  already  had  fifteen  people  there.  They  don't  tell 
these  people  that  they  advertised  in  paper  for  workers.' 

*  *  * 

"I  have  had  no  training  and  I  haven't  worked  in  15  years.  I  have  seven  children 
under  18,  and  the  children  go  to  school  on  split  classes." 

*  *  * 

"Employment  oflice  should  have  more  variety  of  jobs,  instead  of  pushing  any 
job  on  the  recipient.  Either  he  accepts  the  job  or  gets  cut-off.  I  think  that  is  not 
right." 
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"It's  not  properly  arranged  and  constitutes  many  tyi>es  of  harassments  for 
people.  I  had  to  spend  $1.20  to  come  here.  Also,  money  is  not  allocated  for  ad- 
ditional carfare  to  travel  to  and  return  from  job  interviews." 

*  *  * 

"Had  to  go  to  this  office  to  see  if  check  was  here — then  DSS  office — then  here 
again.  I  found  out  here  that  my  check  won't  be  here  until  Monday." 

*  *  * 

"I  am  desperate  to  find  work." 

*  *  * 

"A  number  of  people  do  not  have  carfare  to  get  down  here — some  don't  speak 
English  and  its  trouble  getting  someone  to  come  down  with  them.  You  come 
dowTi,  you  spend  60^^  plus,  if  you  have  to  bring  someone.  You  wait  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  don't  get  you  a  job  anyway." 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  FROM  AUGUST  16  -  AUGUST  31 
FOLLOW-UP  CLIENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Did  you  get  your  last  welfare  check  by  mall?    Yes  149    No  590 
If  no,  where  did  you  get  it? 

This  employment  office  512     Another  employment  office  10     Welfare  Center  44 

2.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  your  social  worker  before  being  sent 
here? 

Yes  280         No  429 

3.  Did  you  have  any  problems  getting  here  today?     Yes  379     No  337 
If  yes,  what  happened  and  what  were  the  problems? 

Illness  or  physical  handicap  100  Arranging  care  of  children  42 

No  money  210  Other  (describe)  19 

4.  Did  this  office  send  you  for  a  job  the  last  time  you  picked  up  your 
welfare  check?     Yes  84       No  611 

If  yes,  what  happened? 

Got  lob  32       Didn't  get  .job  52  Why?   

5.  AgCj  sex,  and  living  arrangements: 


Your  age  Your  sex  Living  arrangements  (Check  one) 

Under  21  _47  Male  324  I  live  alon  284 

21-44  '^fl  I  live  with  other 

45-59  _258  Female  400  adults  147 

60-64   54  '       I  live  only  with 

65  or  older   1  children  129 

I  live  with  both 

children  and  adults  145 

6.  Comments: 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY  12  -  AUGUST  15 
CLIENT  QUESTIONNAIRES 


(Page  2) 


Question  4 

(a)     time  since  last  job 
months 

1        2      3       4  f 


114      54    50      47  29 


39 


17 


years 

12  3 


300    217  13G    105  50 

(b)     length  of  last  job 
months 

1        2  3       4  5 


59      30      19  32 


44      59      73      49     45  116 


35  20 


years 
1  2 


74      55  42 


161    1G4  115 
Question  7 

(a)     time  to  get  to  center 
hours 

1        2  3 


606    135  26 
(b)     transportation  cost 

30<?  60c  $1.20 


39 


HOC 


471 


$2.40 
57 


20 


35 


minutes 
10  15 


44 


20 


45 


104      525  332 
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SUMMARY  OF  JULY  12  -  AUGUST  15 
CLIENT  QUESTIONNAIRES 

1.  Do  you  live  in:     Bronx  304,  Brooklyn  1197  ,  Manhattan  467  ,  Queens  396  ,  St. Is 

2.  Did  you  ever  fill  out  one  of  these  forms  before?    Yes  100     .  No  2246 


3.    Did  you  get  your  last  welfare  check  by  mail?    Yes    946  ,  No  1394 
If  no,  where  did  you  get  your  last  welfare  check? 

This  employment  office  790     ;  Another  employment  office  29,  Welfare  Ctr,  91 


4,    Have  you  ever  worked  before?    Yes  1881  ,    No  418 


If  yes,  a)  \iJhen  did  you  stop  working  at  your  last  job?  Month   

b)  How  long  did  you  have  that  job?      (See  following  page) 

c)  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do?   


Year 


d)  Why  did  you  stop  working  at  your  last  job? 

e)  Illness  809....    To  care  for  other  family  member ...  .65.. . . 

Pregnancy...  147. . .    Discharged  or  laid  off  369 . . . 

To  care  for  my  children. 144.    Other  (describe):   178  


5.    Have  you  tried  to  get  a  job  in  the  last  year?    Yes  1177    ,  No  1140 
If  no,  what  was  the  reason  you  didn't  try? 

Was  ill  687         Had  to  care  for  other  family  member 

Had  to  care  for  my  children.  223      Other  (describe):  137 


47 


Could  you  accept  a  job  if  one  was  available  now?  Yes  1060  ,  No  1124  . 
If  no,  what  stands  in  your  way? 

Too  old  204  Must  care  for  others  45 

Not  well  616  Haven't  had  any  training  134 

,  .181        Other  (describe)  154 


.  .616 

Must  care  for  children. 


here  today?    Yes  1045  .  No  1134 


7.    a)  Did  you  have  any  problems  getting 
If  yes,  what  were  the  problems? 

Illness  or  physical  handicap. . .282_  Arranging  care  of  children  69 
No  money  370    Other  (describe)  60  

b)  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  here?      Hours   Minutes   

c)  Cost  of  subway  or  bus  fare  (round  trip)     $  (See  follov/ing  page)  

d)  Cost  for  care  of  children  or  others  $  


8.     If  you  had  any  problems  getting  here  or  in  relation  to  vjhether  or  not  you  could 
work,  did  you  discuss  this  with  any  of  the  following?    Yes  666     .  No  866 

Worker  at  Welfare  Department.  . .  .489         Doctor  :   310 

Social  Worker  at  Hospital  68         Other  (describe):  34  


9. 


Did  this  office  send  you  for  a  job  fhe  last  time  you  picked  up  your  welfare 
check?    Yes     169     ,  No  1518 


10 .  Your  age 

Under  21  173 

21-44  1251 

45-59  646 

60-64  188 

65  or  older.. 22 


Male  912 

Female. . .1247 


Living  Arrangements  (only  check  one) 

I  live  alone   722 

I  live  only  with  other  adults   374 

I  live  only  with  children   284 

I  live  with  both  children  and 

adults   505 


APPENDIX  IV 

EMPLOYABLE  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  REPORTING  TO  NYSES  OFFICES  DURING  JULY  1971 1 


Total 


New  York  City 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

42, 654 

100.0 

18,930 

100.0 

14,610 

34.3 

9,189 

48.5 

4,  587 

10.8 

3,362 

17.8 

23, 457 

54.9 

6,379 

33.7 

23, 457 

100.0 

6,379 

100.0 

1,323 

5.7 

374 

5.9 

2,  564 

10.9 

482 

7.5 

6, 922 

29.5 

3,102 

48.6 

12,  648 

53.9 

2, 421 

38.0 

12,648 

100.0 

2, 421 

100.0 

1,780 

14.1 

257 

10.6 

337 

2.6 

76 

3.1 

337 

2.6 

44 

1.8 

1,537 

12.2 

708 

29.2 

3,928 

31.1 

547 

22.6 

4,893 

38.6 

789 

32.7 

Individuals  reporting  

"Unemployable"  (self-styled)  

Already  in  training  programs  

Available  for  work  

Available  for  work  

Refused  any  service  

Refused  referral  to  employment  

No  job  openings  

Referred  to  job  

Referred  to  job  

Failed  to  report  to  employer  

Refused  job  

Failed  to  begin  work  

Placed  

Not  hired  

Verification  of  result  of  referral  pending, 


1  As  released  by  the  State  Labor  Department  (published  by  the  New  York  Times  Sept.  1,  1971. 
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Appendix  V 

Selected  DS8  and  NY8ES  Procedures  used  in  Implementing  Chapter  102  of  the 
State  Social  Service  Laws  of  1971  ^ 

1.  Only  DSS  personnel  determine  "employ ability."  At  the  start  of  the  program 
large  numbers  of  clients  were  declared  "employable"  without  having  first  been 
interviewed.  In  mid-July,  a  new  procedure  was  introduced  whereby  clients  must 
be  interviewed  by  DSS  personnel  prior  to  classification  as  "employable"  or  "non- 
employable." 

Welfare  recipients  are  determined  "unemployable"  only  if  they  meet  the  fol- 
lowing eligibility  criteria  : 

"have  verified  significant  illness  or  incapacation." 

"are  minors  attending  school  full  time  (does  not  include  emanciated 
minors  who  are  considered  available  to  employment." 

"are  needed  in  the  home  to  care  for  a  verified  incapacitated  person." 

"are  needed  to  care  for  children  in  the  home  for  whom  required  care  is  not 
reasonably  available  despite  diligent  efforts  to  obtain  such  care." 

2.  Clients  classified  "employable"  are  sent  a  letter  prior  to  the  start  of  a 
two-week  cycle  notifying  them  to  report  to  an  NYESES  ofllce  to  register  for  work 
and  to  pick  up  their  assistance  checks. 

3.  If  a  client  fails  to  pick  up  the  check,  it  is  kept  for  one  additional  day  at 
the  NYSES  oflice  and  next  returned  to  the  central  DSS  oflace.  Local  DSS  Centers 
are  then  notified  that  the  check  has  not  been  picked-up.  If  clients  fail  to  accept 
a  job  referral  or  a  job  offer,  this  is  also  reported  to  DSS. 

4.  A  letter  is  issued  by  DSS  informing  clients  of  their  intent  to  terminate  public 
assistance.  This  may  be  caused  by  either  failure  to  pick  up  a  check  or  to  accept 
employment.  The  letter  also  indicates  a  client's  right  to  request  a  fair  hearing 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Review  process.  Depending  upon  the 
acceptability  of  the  client's  reason  for  failure  to  comply,  they  may  or  may  not 
be  issued  their  checks.  However,  if  a  client  initiates  a  Fair  Hearing,  checks  will 
be  issued  until  the  result  of  the  hearing  is  determined. 

5.  The  only  functions  of  workers  at  NYSES  are : 

(a)  to  interview  clients  referred  to  jobs; 

(b)  to  distribute  their  semi-monthly  checks. 

The  NYSES  is  not  to  make  a  determination  as  to  client's  "employ ability"  or  to 
render  other  forms  of  service  to  clients. 

Appendix  A 

COMMENTS  ON  TITLES  I,  II  AND  in  OF  H.E.  I 

Title  I 

We  laud  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  dealing  with  cash  benefits  in 
our  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  program.  However,  attention 
needs  to  be  called  to  certain  sections  of  these  provisions. 

1.  The  5%  general  increase  in  OASDI  benefits  designed  in  the  bill  to  go  into 
effect  on  June  1,  1972,  is  grossly  inadequate.  We  continue  to  support  a  20% 
increase  as  proposed  several  years  ago  by  then  Congressman  Jacob  Gilbert.  Cost- 
of-living  increases  alone  have  more  than  eaten  up  the  5%  increase  called  for  in 
this  bill. 

2.  No  automatic  cost-of-living  benefit  increase  (or  "escalator"  clause)  should  be 
enacted  until  such  time  as  a  basic  minimum  benefit  level  has  been  attained  for 
OASDI  recipients.  To  do  so  would  be  misleading  to  recipients  and  would  re- 
move pressures  from  the  Congress  to  build  benefit  levels  up  to  a  moderate  living 
level  standards. 

3.  We  support  the  following  features  of  this  Title : 

a.  The  increased  minimum  benefit  schedule ; 

b.  The  increase  to  100%  of  the  benefit  of  a  deceased  spouse  for 
widows  and  widowers ; 

c.  The  gradual  reduction  to  age  62  as  the  age  for  computing  benefits 
for  man; 

d.  Modification  of  the  earnings  test  to  $2,000;  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  should  be  further  liberalized. 


1  Procedure  71-27,  June  7tli,  1971,  City  of  New  York,  Dept.  of  Social  Services. 
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Title  II 

This  Title  is  characterized  by  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away  with  the 
other.  It  contains  for  the  first  time,  for  example,  a  reduction  in  a  Social  Insur- 
ance benefit  program. 

1.  We  deplore  the  built-in  increases  in  "Medicare"  "deductibles"  and  Part  "B" 
Premium  payments. 

2.  It  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  to  reduce  a  "Medicare"  patient's  fully  paid 
benefit  days  (from  60  to  30)  before  he  must  make  co-insurance  payments;  it  is 
not  a  satisfactory  trade-off  to  offer  a  longer  "life-time  reserve"  in  exchange  for 
this  reduction  in  coverage. 

3.  It  is  totally  inappropriate  to  reduce  Federal  "Medicaid"  participation  in 
institutional  care  payments  ;  neither  the  States  nor  recipients  are  in  any  position 
to  absorb  this  differential. 

4.  We  are  opposed  to  *'locked-in"  cost  ceilings  in  nursing  homes  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities. 

5.  We  do  not  think  people's  well  being  or  health  care  in  general  will  be  served 
by  waiving  standards  for  nursing  home  administrators  nor  by  the  termination 
of  the  requirement  of  social  services  in  "Medicare"  extended  care  facilities. 

6.  We  fully  support  the  following  sections  of  this  Title  : 

a.  The  extension  of  "Medicare"  coverage  to  disability  Insurance  recipients  ; 

b.  The  incentive  to  the  States  of  increased  Federal  matching  funds  to 
contract  with  Health  Maintenance  organizations  ; 

c.  The  extension  of  the  "lifetime  reserve"  under  "Medicare"  from  60  to 
120  days  (provided  it  is  not  tied  to  the  increases  in  co-insurance  payments 
as  noted  in  #2  above) . 

Title  III 

This  Title  will  abolish  the  adult  categories  of  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled 
Assistance.  We  completely  support  the  Federalization  of  these  categories  under 
the  Social  Security  system.  While  we  might  be  inclined  to  ask  for  liberalized 
provisions  with  respect  to  some  of  the  specifics  of  the  Title,  we  will  refrain  from 
this  in  recognition  of  the  potential  disparity  that  may  be  inherent  between  the 
standards  of  this  Title  and  those  of  Title  IV.  We  feel  there  are  gross  inconsist- 
encies for  example,  in  a  system  which  guarantees  a  family  of  two  (Title  III)  the 
same  income  as  a  family  of  four  (Title  IV) .  This  is  not  an  argument  for  diminish- 
ing coverage  under  Title  III,  but  for  raising  the  standards  of  the  Family 
Programs. 

Appendix  B 

experimental  programs  allowed  by  waiver  in  new  york  state 

1.  Under  the  "Incentives  for  Independence"  program,  which  will  effect  all 
AFDC  mothers  in  three  welfare  centers,  continuation  of  grants  is  conditioned 
upon  satisfactory  participation  in  several  areas  : 

a.  Mothers  of  welfare  children  who  are  showing  poor  school  attendance 
will  be  mandatorily  "counselled"  by  a  case  worker,  and  should  truancy  of 
the  child  continue,  payments  of  grants  to  mothers  would  be  "restricted", 
i.e.  the  grant  removed  from  the  mother  and  made  in  the  form  of  third  party 
payment  to  the  children. 

b.  AFDC  school  children  age  15  or  older  would  be  required  to  work  six 
hours  per  month  at  $1.60  per  hour.  Failure  to  do  so  would  reduce  the  family's 
monthly  budget  by  $12.50. 

c.  All  able  bodied  adults  with  children  6  years  or  older  would  be  required 
to  pick  up  checks  at  employment  offices,  accept  all  job  interviews  and  train- 
ing assignments,  accept  regular  job,  public  service  jobs  or  public  works 
jobs  (working  off  welfare  payment).  The  i>enalty  for  non-compliance  will 
be  the  cutting  of  the  family  grant  by  $800  per  year. 

2.  The  "Public  Service  Work  Opportunities  Project"  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  demonstration  affecting  25  percent  of  New  York  State's  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  cases,  the  majority  of  whom,  59.949  clients,  are 
in  New  York  City.  Under  this  program,  members  of  an  AFDC  family  designated 
"employable'"  would  be  required  to  register  for  training  and  employment. 

In  addition,  "employable"  persons  (as  in  the  present  Xew  York  State  Pro- 
gram) must  report  twice  monthly  to  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service 
for  job  interviews  and  must  accept  any  job  or  training  offered.  A  mother  7nai/ 
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be  given  the  option  of  registering  for  work  or  of  providing  "in  home"  day  care 
for  children  of  another  mother.  Persons  not  placed  in  private  sector  jobs  or 
training  programs,  or  providing  "in  home"  day  care,  will  be  required  to  work 
for  their  public  assistance  grants  in  a  Public  Service  Work  Opportunities 
Project.  Failure  to  participate  will  result  in  termination  of  assistance  grants 
alloted  to  the  "employable"  adult. 

Position  Statement  on  Welfare — Community  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  December  30,  1970 

We  believe  that : 

The  increase  in  the  welfare  population  is  not  a  product  of  the  existing  wel- 
fare program  but  rather  the  consequence  of  the  breakdown  of  a  complex  set 
of  inter-related  social  systems.  The  growth  of  welfare  is  more  the  product  of 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  coupled  with  inadequate  wage  levels,  inflation, 
failure  of  education  and  training  to  equip  people  for  work,  inadequate  housing, 
unavailable  health  services,  broken  families,  than  it  is  the  result  of  an  easily 
accessible,  amply  financed  welfare  system. 

The  welfare  program  fails  to  rehabilitate  families  and  prevent  family  and 
individual  crisis  mainly  because  it  was  never  designed  to  perform  either  of 
these  functions.  It  is  a  patchwork  of  programs,  designed  during  crisis  to  meet 
crisis. 

It  is  neither  rationally  funded,  programmed  nor  managed.  However,  it  is  the 
only  public  system  we  have  to  provide  funds  and  services  to  those  needy  persons 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  a  complex  eligibility  system.  Even  in  a  state  like 
New  York,  poor  families  who  are  entitled  to  financial  support  are  compelled  to 
meet  their  bills  with  $1,300  per  year  less  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  computed  as  a  minimum  standard  of  living.  When  they  request  help  in 
finding  housing,  health  services,  protective  services  for  children  or  for  the  aging, 
they  find  they  are  almost  non-existent.  The  current  system  truly  saves  neither 
people  nor  money. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  is  com- 
mitted to  a  total  reform  not  only  of  the  welfare  system  but  of  the  welfare  feeder 
systems — of  -education,  housing,  health,  employment ;  a  reform  of  the  inequitable 
tax  structure,  the  inadequate  Federal-State  revenue  sharing  formula.  No  reform 
of  a  welfare  income  maintenance  system  alone,  can  accomplish  a  significant 
change  in  the  number  of  individuals  or  families  who  will  need  public  assistance. 
Nor  will  all  of  the  income  maintenance  changes-  reduce  people's  need  for  sui>- 
portive  assistance  and  help  in  solving  family  problems,  the  need  for  information 
and  assistance  in  negotiating  our  complex  housing,  legal,  employment  and  train- 
ing systems.  In  this  document,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  welfare 
system. 

We  stand  for : 

1.  The  nationalization  of  the  cost  of  public  welfare — both  the  income  sup- 
ports and  the  social  service  aspects  of  the  program.  If  cities  and  sta'^es  are  to  be 
viable  units  of  local  government,  the  Federal  government  must  assume  the  full 
cost  of  providing  for  its  citizens  who  cannot  earn  suflficient  income,  to  maintain 
a  decent,  minimum  s'^andard  of  living  and  pay  for  the  cost  of  food  clothing, 
housing,  education  and  social  services. 

2.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  income  supports  which  match,  at  a  minimum,  the 
level,  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  the  "Lower  Living  Level," 
necessary  to  maintain  an  individual  or  family  unit. 

3.  We  reject  the  position  that  the  poor  who  need  help  should  be  the  first 
victims  of  inflation,  recession,  national  economic  policies  and  the  group  which 
must  pay  for  economic  re-adjustments,  foreign-policy  mistakes,  etc. 

4.  Rather  than  considering  means  of  cutting  back  income  supports  such  as 
Medicaid  and  inconveniencing  clients  by  making  services  less  accessible,  all 
efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  level  of  grants  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
astrous State  cut  in  welfare  during  the  past  three  years,  as  well  as  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  living.  It  is  further  required  that  computation  of  family  budgets 
based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  S*^atistics  standards  cease  to  be  "modified"  in 
terms  of  excluding  such  items  as  funds  for  transportation.  Not  only  are  fewer 
persons  eligible  for  "Medicaid"  but  our  economy  is  trying  to  save  money  and 
balance  the  budget  by  requiring  that  our  iworest  and  sickest  persons  pay  the 
first  20%  of  their  medical  bills.  We  protest  this  pattern.  Until  such  time  as  the 
level  of  flat  grants  is  adequate,  we  favor  the  addition  of  special  grants  for  such 
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items  as  transportation  funds  to  visit  relatives  in  hospitals  or  institutions^  spe- 
cial diets  prescribed  by  physicians,  funds  to  enable  replacement  of  furniture  in 
the  absence  of  total  catastrophe.  We  must  humanize  the  giving  of  help. 

5.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  and 
voluntary  social  services  which  is  locally  operated  and  which  ^appropriately  in- 
volves the  consumer  of  the  services  in  the  decision-making  process.  The  consumer 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  from  among  a  number  of  operations  which  agency 
would  ser\^e  his  needs  best  and  he  should  be  able  to  make  the  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

6.  The  welfare  system  cannot  remain  passive  while  its  clients  are  forced  to 
endure  poor  housing,  inadequate  health  care,  etc.  The  large  sums  of  money  cur- 
rently spent  by  14%  of  the  population  of  New  York  must  be  utilized  as  a  lever 
to  improve  housing  and  health  services. 

7.  We  reject  the  misuse  of  the  day  care  expansion  as  it  is  currently  being  sold 
by  the  Administration  as  a  "get  the  woman  back  to  work"  utility.  Day  care  is  a 
service  to  the  family  but  primarily  it  is  an  essential  opportunity  to  give  a  develop- 
ing child  the  opportunity  for  play,  growth,  education,  nutrition,  value  formation 
which  all  children  need.  For  some  families  it  provides  the  service  which  per- 
mits the  head  of  the  household  to  be  employed  and  to  move  out  of  the  cycle  of 
welfare.  We  urge  the  expansion  of  day  care  and  family  care  services  as  a  basic 
right  of  children  and  not  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  overcrowded  manpower 
situation. 

8.  Finally,  we  resent  the  misrepresentations  of  the  media  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  a  program  of  public  education  which  destroys  some  of  the  commonly  rein- 
forced myths : 

(a)  Myth.  There  is  a  huge  reservoir  of  people  who  could  work  and  are 
living  well  on  welfare. 

Truth.  At  best  only  3%  of  the  welfare  population  could  be  employed  if 
there  were  unskilled  jobs  and  if  there  were  day  care  services,  no  prejudice 
in  hiring,  etc.,  etc. 

(b)  Myth.  The  welfare  system  produces  welfare  clients. 

Truth.  The  only  inter-generational  study  ever  undertaken  in  New  York 
City  showed,  in  spite  of  popularly  held  views,  that  few  people  who  are  bom 
on  welfare  stay  on.  It  is  a  revolving  situation  with  people  moving  in  and  out, 
depending  on  the  economy,  inflation,  marital  status,  liberalizing  legislation, 
etc. 

(c)  Myth.  Persons  prefer  to  live  on  welfare  rather  than  work. 

Truth.  Sixty  percent  of  the  people  on  welfare  are  children  under  working 
age.  Another  20%  are  parents  caring  for  them.  Still  another  15%  are  aging, 
disabled  and  blind.  There  is  such  resistance  to  welfare  that  many  persons 
deny  themselves  basic  necessities  rather  than  apply.  When  training  and 
employment  opportunities  are  made  available,  large  percentages  of  eligible 
clients  vie  for  the  opportunity  to  "get  off  the  welfare  rolls." 
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Mrs.  Bailey  Jackson,  director,  senior  program,  1st  Presbyterian  Church,  89-60 
164th  Street,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Roibert  P.  Kennedy,  director,  Social  Action  Department,  Catholic  Charities, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

John  J.  Keppler,  executive  vice  president.  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  281  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Peter  K.  Leisure,  Curtis  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle,  100  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Emil  Levin,  166-25  Powells  Cove  Boulevard,  Beechhurst,  N.Y. 
Myron  L.  Mayer,  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Timothy  Mitchell,  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  3608  Prince  Street,  Flushing, 
N.Y. 

Albert  F.  Moncure,  director,  General  Services  Department,  Port  of  New  York 

Authority,  111  8th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Joseph  Monserrat,  member  of  board.  Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A.  Alexander  Morisey,  Public  Relations  Manager,  The  New  York  Times,  Times 
Square,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Josephine  Nieves,  director,  Puerto  Rican  Studies  Department,  Brooklyn 

College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  William  O'Keeffe,  40  Thombridge  Road,  Bellport,  N.Y. 
Ted  O'Loughlin,  77  Hill  Street,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Clayton  D.  Peavy,  chief,  Central  Planning  Division,  Planning  and  Development 
Department,  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Popper,  240  Rosedale  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Robert  S.  Potter,  Patterson,  Belknap  &  Webb,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leonard  J.  Raider,  M.D.,  president.  United  Medical  Service,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Irwin  H.  Rosenberg,  33  East  70th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Howard  A.  Seitz,  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

David  Sher,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

R,  Brinkley  Smithers,  Christopher  D.  Smithers  Foundation,  41  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sanford  Solender,  executive  vice  president,  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
130  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Stewart,  president.  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York,  114  East 
32d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan,  executive  director.  Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, 191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Frank  van  Dyke,  Columbia  University  School  of  Public  Health  &  Administrative 
Medicine,  Black  Building,  630  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

George  Weiss,  Bache  &  Co.,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  M.  Moran  Weston,  rector,  St.  Philip's  Church,  215  West  133d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Livingston  L.  Wingate,  executive  director.  New"  York  Urban  League,  204  West 

136th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Rafael  Zambrana,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Community  Development  Agency, 

349  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Jeanette  Washington,  Welfare  Rights,  City-Wide,  514  West  126th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  a  vote  and  we  have 
overstayed  our  time  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  run  like  mad. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned.  We  will  meet  again  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  :10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  January  27, 1972.) 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1972 

U.S.  Senate., 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington^  B.C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Eussell  B.  Long  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Long,  Anderson,  Talmadge,  Ribicoff ,  Byrd,  J r.  of 
Virginia,  Bennett,  Curtis,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Hansen,  and  Griffin. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Percy,  I  am  sure  your  Republican  colleagues  will  be  along 
in  a  few  minutes  and  meanwhile  we  will  alert  them.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  you  back  before  our  committee  and  to  hear  what  you  suggested 
to  us  earlier  as  well  as  anything  you  want  to  add  to  it. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here,  and  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  10  minutes  and  put  the  rest  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

ILLINOIS 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  today  for  a  dual  purpose. 

First,  I  wish  to  advocate  reform  in  those  programs  of  such  great 
concern  to  our  elderly  population,  social  security  and  medicare. 

Second,  I  urge  your  approval  of  my  emergency  welfare  relief  amend- 
mend,  which  would  save  many  States  from  financial  ruin  and  insure 
that  millions  of  this  country's  most  unfortunate  citizens  are  protected 
against  further  cutbacks  in  public  assistance  benefits  until  such  time  as 
meaningful  welfare  reform  legislation  can  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Finance  Committee  for  its 
dedication  to  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  of  our 
welfare  population,  and  I  wish  especially  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Long,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  committee  member  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  for  their  willingness  to  support  my  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
the  States  from  onerous  burdens  of  welfare  costs. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  have  received  assurance  from  the  administra- 
tion of  its  support  for  my  emergency  plan  to  bring  States  interim  aid 
until  welfare  reform  takes  place.  The  commitments  from  the  admin- 
istration and  from  Senators  Long  and  Ribicoff  would  seem  to  assure 
the  inclusion  of  emergency  welfare  relief  provisions  as  a  part  of  any 
welfare  reform  program  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  for  that 
I  am  most  grateful  and  appreciative. 
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Because  of  your  time  limitations,  I  will  comment  orally  on  certain 
selected  portions  of  my  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  direct  j^our  attention  to  the  section  on  the  earnings 
limitation  on  social  security. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  unpopular  aspects  of  our  social  security 
system  is  the  limitation  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  a  recipient 
can  earn  without  suffering  a  loss  in  benefits.  Now,  if  a  recipient  earns 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  in  1  year,  he  suffers  a  $1  for  $2  reduction  in 
benefits.  Beyond  $2,880,  he  loses  $1  for  every  dollar  earned. 

This  is  the  most  disliked  aspect  of  our  social  security  law.  In  all 
of  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  the  elderly  and  with  constituents 
from  my  own  State,  I  have  heard  that  this  provision  is  to  them  the 
most  unfair.  It  is  most  unfair  because,  as  many  elderly  people  point 
out,  a  person  can  have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  dividend  income 
and  receive  his  full  social  security  check,  but  if  he  has  to  go  out  and 
earn  a  little  extra  money,  he  must  suffer  a  deduction  in  benefits. 

A  full  quarter  of  the  20  million  elderly  Americans  live  near  the 
poverty  level.  Many  of  these  people  are  poor  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  and  for  reasons  beyond  their  control.  For  instance,  some  have 
lost  private  pension  rights  due  to  plant  shutdowns,  even  though  they 
may  have  served  a  company  for  as  long  as  15  or  20  years.  Others 
have  worked  throughout  their  lives,  but  because  their  incomes  were 
never  more  than  marginal,  they  never  could  accumulate  large  savings 
or  invest  sufficiently  in  stocks  and  bonds  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
tirement income.  Still  others  may  have  saved  for  their  retirement 
years,  but  found  their  savings  completely  wiped  out  because  of  serious 
and  prolonged  illnesses. 

For  these  people,  the  present  system  offers  two  choices :  They  can  try 
to  supplement  their  social  security  incomes  by  working,  or  they  can 
do  so  by  going  on  welfare.  Those  able  and  willing  to  work  can  re- 
tain only  a  modest  portion  of  their  earnings  over  $1,680. 

In  addition  to  economic  need,  we  should  also  consider  the  need  of 
elderly  people — indeed,  of  all  people — to  contribute  to  society  through 
working,  and  to  feel  that  one's  contribution  has  a  value. 

In  this  connection,  I  spent  considerable  time  talking  with  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  to  the  AA^iite  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  gave  the 
Illinois  delegates  a  questionnaire  when  they  were  here  and  asked  them 
to  answer  the  questionnaire  when  they  went  back  home  and  then  to 
write  me  from  their  own  hearts  how  they  felt  about  the  problems  of 
aging. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers : 

"Inadequate  income  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems,  but  we 
might  give  almost  equal  weight  to  the  problem  of  loss  of  one's  role  in 
society." 

"Insufficient  income  is  a  significant  problem  *  *  *  but  equally 
important  are  social  interaction  and  work." 

"I  agree  that  inadequate  income  is  the  most  serious  problem  con- 
fronting many  senior  citizens  today,  but  for  many  others,  in  almost 
equal  numbers,  lack  of  a  satisf\^ing  role  in  their  later  years  is  more 
serious,  and  for  them,  finding  a  place  in  society  will  compensate  for  a 
lack  of  income  or  meet  their  needs  more  adequately  than  money  can." 

Three  people  in  a  row,  one  after  another,  come  to  this  same  conclu- 
sion. And  finally  another  one,  "Among  the  less  visible  problems  are 
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loneliness,  a  feeling  of  purposelessness,  a  feeling  of  rejection,  and  other 
causes  that  contribute  to  mental  deterioration." 

The  earnings  limitation  not  only  runs  counter  to  the  high  value  our 
society  places  on  independence  and  the  willingness  of  individuals  to 
support  themselves,  but  it  also  actively  discourages  many  elderly  per- 
sons from  finding  meaningful  jobs. 

I  believe  this  social  value,  as  well  as  the  desire  among  elderly  people 
to  find  satisfying  work  roles,  should  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent 
in  our  earnings  limitation  policy.  I  would  like  to  see  the  earnings  limi- 
tation abolished  completely,  but  to  be  practical,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
raise  it  to  $2,400  immediately,  and  to  $3,000  by  January  1, 1974. 

Between  now  and  January  1, 1974, 1  propose  that  the  administration 
review  all  aspects  of  the  "retirement  test,"  and  report  back  to  Congress 
with  recommendations  at  that  time.  The  in-depth  review  should 
reevaluate  the  retirement  test  in  light  of  present  day  private  pension 
plan  deficiencies  and  the  trend  toward  increasing  life  expectancy.  It 
should  also  examine  the  feasibility  of  linking  the  amount  of  allowable 
earnings  to  need. 

It  just  seems  incongruous  to  me  that  we  have  people  who  want  to 
work,  people  who  need  help,  and  yet  we  fail  to  put  the  two  together. 
We  have  hospitals  all  over  this  country  where  patients  are  paying 
good  fees,  ringing  the  bell  at  night  and  no  one  comes  in.  They  simply 
do  not  have  attendants. 

An  elderly  person,  aged  65,  or  70,  would  be  perfectly  competent  to 
provide  that  kind  of  assistance  at  night,  but  to  think  that  he  would 
do  the  sitting  up  at  nights  and  then  have  part  of  his  pay  deducted 
from  his  social  security  check,  to  me  removes  all  incentive.  It  just  seems 
a  harsh  and  cruel  price  to  have  to  pay  for  working. 

As  an  additional  measure  of  relief  for  those  over  age  65  who  want  to 
work,  I  propose  a  credit  or  refund  of  social  security  taxes  withheld 
from  their  wages  up  to  $1,680  annually.  There  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  taxes  paid  on  income  of  self-employed  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  skip  now  to  the  section  on  "Nursing  Home  Care  and 
Standards."  This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  Senator  Mosa 
and  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  field  hearings  on  the  problem 
of  nursing  homes. 

There  are  approximately  1  million  elderly  persons  residing  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  related  institutions  in  the  country.  A  very  high  pro- 
portion of  these  people  are  suffering  not  only  from  serious  and  chronic 
illnesses,  but  also  from  inadequate  care.  In  too  many  cases,  they  suffer 
from  severe  mistreatment. 

Although  the  reasons  underlying  the  shortcomings  in  our  nursing 
homes  are  numerous  and  complex,  the  subcommittees  on  long-term  care 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  managed  to  pinpoint 
certain  major  problems.  One  factor  contributing  to  the  nursing  home 
problems  is  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  among  governmental  agen- 
cies for  administering  and  implementing  nursing  home  standards. 

During  hearings  held  last  year  in  Chicago  on  nursing  home  condi- 
tions in  Cook  County,  it  was  found  that  four  levels  of  government — 
city,  county,  State,  and  Federal — are  involved  in  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  nursing  home  standards.  And  I  have  cited  specific 
cases  in  my  written  statement  that  came  right  from  our  own  hearings 
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to  illustrate  the  duplication  and  overlapping  which  occurs.  What  this 
means  is  that  no  one  really  has  responsibility  when  so  much  respon- 
sibility is  diffused  through  so  many  agencies. 

Since  the  hearings,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  taken  commendable 
steps  to  improve  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  its  nursing 
home  standards,  but  the  consequences  of  this  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility are  serious  enough  to  warrant  a  change  in  our  Federal  law  which 
Avould  vest  in  a  single  State  agency  the  authority  to  administer  nurs- 
ing home  standards  and  to  license  and  inspect  long-term  care  facilities. 

To  aid  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  administer  and  enforce  nursing 
home  standards,  I  propose  the  institution  of  a  training  program  for 
State  inspectors  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  administration  has  already  initiated 
a  Federal  effort  with  respect  to  the  training  of  State  inspectors.  1 
urge  that  this  effort  be  accelerated  further  through  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  1  which  authorizes  $17.5  million  over  the  next  4 
fiscal  years  for  this  purpose. 

At  a  minimum,  nursing  homes  should  see  that  their  patients  receive 
adequate  medical  supervision  and  good  nursing  services.  Beyond  that, 
they  should  seek  to  rehabilitate  nursing  home  patients  through  phys- 
ical therapy  and  other  activities  which  improve  the  physical  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  j)atient. 

Investigations  of  nursing  homes  were  made  in  Chicago  by  the  Better 
Government  Association — which  I  had  established  a  number  of  years 
ago — in  close  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Keporters  actually 
went  into  nursing  homes  as  employees.  They  went  in  unannounced, 
I  accompanied  them  on  several  unannounced  trips  during  the  last 
year. 

We  found  patients  sitting  for  hours  doing  literally  nothing.  They 
would  just  sit  and  watch  television  because  there  were  so  few  social 
opportunities  for  any  kind  of  social  or  physical  activity.  In  describing 
the  grimness  of  this  situation,  one  reporter  wrote :  ''They  sit  in  rooms 
where  the  paint  is  peeling  from  the  walls  and  the  windows  are  covered 
with  grime  and  they  stare.'' 

Conditions  vary,  of  course,  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  but  there  is 
substantial  evidence  to  warrant  fear  that  this  dismal  atmosphere  pre- 
vails in  far  too  many  nursing  homes. 

Unlike  our  hospitals,  95  percent  of  all  nursing  homes  are  set  up  for 
profit,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  for  $1.8 
billion  spent  a  year  in  them,  $1.3  billion  goes  for  medicaid;  $500  mil- 
lion goes  for  medicare.  There  is  too  much  exploitation  of  the  poor. 

I  went  into  nursing  homes  and  subpenaed,  through  the  Senate  powers 
of  subpena,  the  records,  the  financial  records  of  nursing  homes  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government.  Some  of  the  homes  were  paying 
less  for  food  per  day  than  we  pay  in  our  penal  institutions  in  Illinois. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  they  fed  the  patients  in  four  dif- 
ferent shifts.  They  took  the  scraps  from  the  first  shift,  put  them  on  the 
second  shift,  then  on  to  the  third  shift,  and  finally  to  the  fourth.  Tht 
fourth  shift  was  literally  getting  nothing  but  garbage. 

They  made  their  money  through  that  kind  of  exploitation.  Senator 
Moss  and  I  were  literally  stunned  as  we  heard  Avitness  after  witness 
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testify  to  the  scandalous  conditions  which  exist  in  these  "warehouses" 
for  the  poor — and  that  is  about  all  you  can  call  them.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  must  require  Federal  standards  now  because  it  is  Fed- 
eral money  that  is  going  into  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  elderly  are  neither  a  militant  nor  a  loud  group, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  finance  high-powered  lobbyists  to 
fight  for  their  needs.  Instead,  they  are  inclined  to  suffer  their  hardships 
in  silence,  even  though  their  hardships  might  seem  unbearable  and 
infinite.  Their  sense  of  pride  and  dignity  is  admirable  and  refreshing, 
but  we  should  not  allow  the  elderly  to  be  taken  advantage  of  merely 
because  they  do  not  storm  Congress  with  demands. 

Their  problems  are  starkly  real,  and  their  needs  are  immediate.  It 
is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  therefore,  that  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  foregoing  proposals  and  their  prompt  enactment  as  part  of  H.R.  1. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  monumental  task  fac- 
ing this  committee  and  the  press  of  time.  I  will  therefore  dispense  at 
this  time  wdth  a  detailed  discussion  of  my  emergency  welfare  relief 
amendment — which  I  will  reintroduce  into  the  Senate  today.  Instead, 
1  will  simply  submit  my  statement  for  the  committee  record.  We  did 
have  many,  many  long  discussions  on  the  floor  about  these  provisions, 
so  I  know  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  what  I  am  proposing. 

I  know  we  are  not  in  agreement  on  the  exact  formula  to  be  used, 
but  we  are  in  agreement  that  something  must  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Percy,  I  regret  that  something  has 
not  been  done  already  about  most  of  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Two  years  ago  we  passed  a  bill  that  would  help  in  all  these  areas 
you  are  talking  about  here.  It  might  not  do  everything  you  wanted  to 
to  do,  but  it  would  do  a  lot.  We  had  your  amendment  on  there  for  the 
earnings  limitation,  for  example,  and  when  we  asked  the  House  to 
confer  with  us,  they  would  not  talk  to  us. 

I  pleaded  to  the  President  to  just  call  on  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Mills 
to  meet  with  us,  but  the  best  I  could  make  of  it.  Mr.  Richardson  and 
these  people  felt  they  needed  the  things  you  are  testifying  about  here 
as  leverage  to  try  to  put  the  family  assistance  plan  through,  apparently 
fearing  that  it  could  not  pass  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  is  why  these 
poor  people  you  are  speaking  for  here  have  been  waiting  now  for  2 
years,  because  they  have  been  held  hostage  for  a  bill  that  the  admin- 
istration apparently  does  not  think  can  pass  on  its  own  rights.  But  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  move  it  along  and  try  to  help  with  these  prob- 
lems you  are  discussing  here. 

Senator  Percy.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Percy,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here. 
In  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  that  a  social  security  recipient 
can  earn,  I  am  sure  that  everyone  on\his  committee  is  anxious  to  see 
that  raised.  It  should  be  raised. 

I  would  mention  for  the  record,  however,  that  basically  in  the  act 
it  is  not  an  income  test.  It  is  a  retirement  test  and  the  character  of 
social  security  would  be  changed  quite  a  little  if  that  were  changed. 

Now  maybe  it  should  be,  maybe  it  should  be  to  date,  but  I  think 
that  if  we  put  an  income  test  in  there,  maybe  an  income  test  extended 
over  to  the  eligibility  for  benefits  or  the  amount  of  the  benefits  and,  as 
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I  say,  it  is  probably  worthy  of  debate,  but  that  is  the  reason  that  people 
with  substantial  investment  income  still  draw  their  social  security. 
But  it  does  work  a  hardship  on  people  living  under  today's  prices. 
The  nursing  homes  that  you  

Senator  Percy.  Senator  Curtis,  would  you  mind  if  I  commented  on 
one  other  hardship  endured  by  social  security  recipients. 
Senator  Curtis.  Sure. 

Senator  Percy.  It  is  the  amount  of  money  widows  receive.  Let's  take 
a  specific  case  of  a  coupled  retired,  say,  at  age  72.  The  husband  dies.  As 
husband  and  wife  they  have  been  getting  150  percent  of  benefits.  Sud- 
denly that  widow,  living  in  an  apartment  or  in  a  little  home,  having 
certain  fixed  expenses  that  are  not  reduced  at  all,  has  her  benefits  re- 
duced to  82.5  percent.  I  have  never  known  a  woman  who  can  live 
cheaper  than  a  man,  and  yet  since  that  woman  cannot  reduce  certain 
expenses,  she  at  least  ought  to  get  100  percent  of  the  husband's  benefit. 
If  the  woman  dies,  the  widower  gets  100  percent,  but  the  widow  gets 
82.5  percent.  It  is  absolutely  unfair. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  proposal  is  before  us,  it  is  in  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Percy.  Eight. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now  the  nursing  homes  you  investigated,  were  they 
nursing  homes  for  the  elderly  ? 

Senator  Percy.  That  is  right.  All  of  them,  we  concentrated  only  on 
nursmg  homes  for  the  elderly. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  Federal  Grovernment  was  underwriting 
part  of  their  operating  expense  ? 

Senator  Percy.  $1.8  billion  out  of  $2.5  billion  in  the  nursing  homes 
in  this  country,  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  under  the  law, 
if  there  is  a  highly  skilled  nursing  home  where  they  get  extended  care 
in  there,  there  is  a  payment  made  in  behalf  of  an  individual  patient, 
and  also  the  payments  coming  from  medicaid  were  geared  to  the  in- 
dividual patient,  but  it  is  my  understanding  in  most  of  these  homes 
the  bulk  of  the  residents  are  not  beneficiaries  of  either  program,  that 
they  are  on  their  own  funds  or  paid  from  welfare  channeled  to  the 
State,  so  to  that  extent  there  are  Federal  funds  in  there. 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  the  figures  I  have  given  were  given  to  me  by 
HEW  and  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Of  course,  as  we  realize,  the  States  are  permitted  to  have  many 
different  systems. 

In  Illinois,  for  instance,  we  have  a  particular  system  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  abuse.  It  is  called  a  "points"  system.  Homes 
receive  extra  dollars  for  the  points,  which,  in  turn,  go  up  the  sicker  a 
patient  gets. 

If,  for  instance,  a  patient  is  in  bed  with  bed  sores,  the  home  gets  more 
points.  There  is  therefore  an  incentive  to  keep  patients  in  bed.  They 
get  more  money.  Also,  we  found  that  the  care  of  the  person  is  less 
difficult  if  he  is  given  medication.  So  we  subpenaed  they  homes'  records 
on  medication.  We  found  that  35  percent  of  all  drug  expenses  paid  for 
with  Federal  funds  were  sedatives.  In  other  words,  give  patients  a 
nice  big  shot  and  keep  them  quiet.  It  keeps  them  in  bed,  it  increases 
"  the  bed  sores,  and  it  insures  that  you  will  get  your  points  for  bed  sores. 
In  turn,  you  do  not  have  to  hire  attendants  and  care  for  a  person  under 
sedatives. 
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Now  if  we  can  by  chance  walk  into  homes,  as  a  Senate  committee, 
and  investigate  and  subpena  records,  and  find  that  these  conditions 
exist,  then  this  kind  of  thing  must  be  happening  all  over  the  country. 
There  are  syndicates  owning  nursing  homes.  They  are  big  business. 
You  can  buy  their  stock  on  Wall  Street  now.  This  is  a  great  invest- 
ment for  someone  to  exploit  and  make  money  off  the  poor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Government  now. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  where  we  have  to  just  pull  the  covers 
up  and  see  what  is  underneath  and  what  we  have  done.  I  know  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  very  concerned  about  this  too.  I  came  back  with  the  Pres- 
ident from  Chicago  where  we  had  both  addressed  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons.  Looking  at  the  figures  and  facts  that  he  had 
on  nursing  homes  and  that  I  was  able  to  supplement,  the  President  be- 
came very  angry  about  this  situation.  He  directed  Arthur  Flemming, 
Chairman  of  the  AAHiite  House  Conference  on  Aging,  right  on  the 
airplane  with  us,  to  investigate  and  do  something  about  it. 

As  a  result,  they  have  come  up  with  a  set  of  regulations,  training 
programs,  and  so  forth,  that  I  think  will  be  very  helpful.  There  is, 
nonetheless,  a  great  deal  I  think  we  can  do  in  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Percy. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Senator  Percy's  prepared  statement  follows.  Hearing  continues 
on  p.  1389.) 

Statement  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

SUMMARY    of  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Provide  full  Social  Security  benefits  (100%  as  opposed  to  821/2%)  for 
widows  age  65  and  over. 

2.  Grant  automatic  increases  in  Social  Security  benefits  to  correspond  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

3.  Increase  the  earnings  limitation  immediatelv  to  $2,400,  to  $3,000  by  January 
1,  1974. 

4.  Extend  Medicare  to  cover  out-of -hospital  prescription  drugs. 

5.  Restore  medical  expense  deductibility  for  persons  past  65  as  applied  to 
Federal  income  tax  prior  to  1967. 

6.  Require  as  a  standard  for  eligibility  that  one  state  agency  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  Medicaid  program  and  for  licensing  and  inspecting 
long-term  care  facilities. 

7.  Provide  for  a  training  program  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  State  inspectors  of  long-term  health  care  facilities. 

8.  Establish  a  demonstration  program  for  the  rehabilitation  and  remotivation 
of  patients  in  long-term  care  facilities. 

9.  Provide  emergency  welfare  relief  to  the  states  for  rising  welfare  costs,  to 
include  three  essential  features:  1)  Protection  of  states  against  rising  welfare 
costs;  2)  Protection  of  welfare  recipients  against  cutbacks;  and  3)  Federal 
reimbursements  based  on  the  specific  welfare  costs  and  case  needs  of  each  state. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  on  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
OF  1972,  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee :  I  come  before  you  today  with 
a  dual  purpose. 

First,  I  wish  to  advocate  reform  in  those  programs  of  such  great  concern  to 
our  elderly  population.  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 
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Secondly,  I  urge  your  approval  of  my  emergency  welfare  relief  amendment, 
which  would  save  many  states  from  financial  ruin  and  insure  that  millions  of 
this  country's  most  unfortunate  citizens  are  protected  against  further  cutbacks 
in  public  assistance  benefits  until  such  time  as  meaningful  welfare  reform  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  once  again  commend  the  Finance  Committee  for  its  dedi- 
cation to  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  of  our  welfare  popula- 
tion. And  let  me  especially  express  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Long,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  and  committee  mem- 
ber from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  for  their  willingness  to  support  my  efforts  to 
bring  relief  to  the  states  from  the  onerous  burden  of  welfare  costs. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  have  received  assurance  from  the  administration  of  its 
support  for  my  emergency  plan  to  bring  states  interim  aid  until  welfare  reform 
takes  place.  The  commitments  from  the  administration  and  from  Senators  Long 
and  Ribicoff  would  seem  to  assure  the  inclu.sion  of  emergency  welfare  relief  pro- 
visions as  a  part  of  any  welfare  reform  program  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  that  I  am  most  appreciative. 

SOCIAL  SECUEITY  IXC0:NrE  MAIXTEXAXCE 

FuU  henefifs  for  icidoKS 

Under  the  present  law.  a  retired  man  can  draw  l.'K)  percent  of  his  monthly 
Social  Security  allotment  if  he  is  married.  If  the  man  is  a  widower,  he  receives  his 
full  benefits,  or  100  percent  of  what  is  termed  his  '"primary  insurance  amount." 
If  he  leaves  a  widow,  she  can  receive  only  82^2  percent  of  his  total  allotment  as 
an  individual,  even  though  a  widov\-*s  expenses  are  no  less  than  a  widower's. 

This  situation  creates  serious  hardships  for  many  elderly  widows,  for  although 
their  income  decreases  almost  by  half,  their  expenses  do  not.  Certainly  landlords 
do  not  cut  rents  when  their  tenants'  income  drops.  Xor  do  grocers,  utility  compa- 
nies or  doctors  cut  their  bills.  The  drastic  drop  in  income  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate when  one  considers  the  emotional  adjustments  facing  the  elderly  widow. 

To  correct  this  problem.  I  urge  the  committee  to  allow  widows  to  receive  100 
percent,  rather  than  only  82^/2  percent,  of  their  deceased  husbands"  primary 
insurance  amount. 

Automatic  cost-of-living  increases 

Among  all  of  the  various  groups  in  our  society,  those  living  on  fixed  incomes 
such  as  Social  Security  suffer  the  most  from  inflation.  The  Social  Security  recip- 
ients must  wait  for  Congress  to  adjust  l>enefits.  This  can  sometimes  take  several 
years.  In  the  meantime.  i)ensioners  suffer  hardships  for  which  no  belated  con- 
gres.sional  actions  can  compen.sate. 

The  only  way  to  protect  elderly  people — many  of  whom  are  largely  or  totally 
dependent  upon  Social  Security  for  their  income — is  to  allow  automatic  benefit 
increases  to  correspond  with  rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  Cost-of-living  increa.ses 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  salaries  paid  to  American  workers.  It  is  my 
view  that  our  elderly  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  .same  protection  against  inflation 
as  that  given  to  younger  workers.  I  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  approve 
automatic  benefit  increases  in  Social  Security. 

Eary\ in gs  limitation 

Perhai>s  one  of  the  most  unpopular  aspects  of  our  Social  Security  system  is 
the  limitation  placed  on  the  amoimt  of  money  a  recipient  can  earn  without 
suffering  a  loss  in  benefits.  Now,  if  a  recipient  earns  between  SI. 680  and  $2,880 
in  one  year,  he  suffers  a  SI  for  S2  reduction  in  benefits.  Beyond  $2,880,  he  loses 
one  dollar  for  every  dollar  earned. 

There  is  no  issue  about  which  elderly  Americans  are  more  distressed  than  the 
earnings  limitation.  They  think  it  ludicrous,  and  so  do  I.  that  wealthy  older 
citizens  can  receive  .SIOO.OOO  in  dividends  and  still  get  their  full  Social  Security 
benefits.  Yet  if  thev  work,  their  pavments  are  reduced  after  earning  the  first 
$1,680. 

A  full  quarter  of  the  25  million  elderly  Americans  live  at  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  Many  of  these  people  are  poor  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control.  For  instance,  some  have  lost  private  pension  rights 
due  to  plant  shutdowns,  even  though  they  may  have  served  a  comi>any  for  as 
long  as  lo  or  20  years.  Others  have  worked  throughout  their  lives,  but  because 
their  incomes  were  never  more  than  marginal,  they  never  could  accumulate  large 
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sa\'ings  or  invest  sufficiently  in  stocks  and  bonds  to  provide  an  adequate  retire- 
ment income.  Still  others  may  have  saved  for  their  retirement  years,  but  found 
their  sa\^ngs  completely  wiped  out  because  of  serious  and  prolonged  illnesses. 

For  these  people,  the  present  system  offers  two  choices :  They  can  try  to  sup- 
plement their  Social  Security  incomes  by  working,  or  they  can  do  so  by  going 
on  welfare.  Those  able  and  willing  to  work  can  retain  only  a  modest  portion  of 
their  earnings  over  $1,680. 

In  addition  to  economic  need,  we  should  also  consider  the  need  of  elderly 
people — indeed,  of  all  people — to  contribute  to  society  through  working,  and  to 
feel  that  one's  contribution  has  a  value.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  cite 
from  the  responses  to  a  questionnaire  I  gave  to  the  Illinois  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  specific  question  I  asked  was  this :  Do 
you  feel  inadequate  income  is  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  aged?  If  not, 
what  do  you  feel  is  the  most  serious  problem?  Some  of  the  answers  were : 

"Inadequate  income  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems,  but  we  might  give 
almost  equal  weight  to  the  problem  of  loss  of  one's  role  in  society." 

"Insufficient  income  is  a  significant  problem  .  .  .  but  equally  important 
are  social  interaction  and  work." 

"I  agree  that  inadequate  income  is  the  most  serious  problem  confronting 
many  senior  citizens  today,  but  for  many  others,  in  almost  equal  numbers, 
lack  of  a  satisfying  role  in  their  later  years  is  more  serious,  and  for  them, 
finding  a  place  in  society  will  compensate  for  a  lack  of  income  or  meet  their 
needs  more  adequately  than  money  can." 

"Among  the  less  visible  problems  are  loneliness,  a  feeling  of  purposeless- 
ness,  a  feeling  of  rejection,  and  other  causes  that  contribute  to  mental 
deterioration." 

The  earnings  limitation  not  only  runs  counter  to  the  high  value  our  society 
places  on  independence  and  the  willingness  of  individuals  to  support  themselves, 
but  it  also  actively  discourages  many  elderly  persons  from  finding  meaningful 
jobs. 

I  believe  this  social  value,  as  well  as  the  desire  among  elderly  people  to  find 
satisfying  work  roles,  should  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent  in  our  earnings 
limitation  policy.  I  would  like  to  see  the  earnings  limitation  abolished  completely, 
but  to  be  practical,  I  urge  the  committee  to  raise  it  to  $2,400  immediately,  and  to 
$3,000  by  January  1,  1974.  Between  now  and  January  1,  1974,  I  propose  that  the 
Administration  review  all  aspects  of  the  "retirement  test,"  and  reiDort  back  to 
Congress  with  recommendations  at  that  time.  The  indepth  review  should  re- 
evaluate the  retirement  test  in  light  of  present-day  private  pension  plan  deficien- 
cies and  the  trend  toward  increasing  life  expectancy.  It  should  also  examine 
the  feasibility  of  linking  the  amount  of  allowable  earnings  to  need. 

As  an  additional  measure  of  relief  for  those  over  age  65  who  want  to  work,  I 
propose  a  credit  or  refund  of  Social  Security  taxes  withheld  from  their  wages  up 
to  $1,680  annually.  There  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  taxes  paid 
on  income  of  self-employed  individuals. 

MEDICAKE   AND    NURSING  HOMES 

Prescription  drugs  under  medicare,  and  full  medical  expense  deductibility  from 
Federal  income  taxes 

Despite  the  enactment  of  Medicare,  medical  expenses  continue  to  take  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  elderly  person's  income.  In  1970,  the  average  health  bill  for 
persons  65  and  over  was  $791,  six  times  that  of  a  youth,  and  three  times  that  of 
people  between  the  ages  of  19  and  64. 

Medicare  pays  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  health  care  costs  of  the  elderly, 
and  it  does  not  cover  out-of -hospital  prescription  drugs.  Yet  drugs  constitute  the 
largest  personal  health  care  cost  of  the  elderly,  accounting  for  about  20  percent 
of  their  out-of-pocket  health  expenditures.  Many  elderly  people  forgo  badly 
needed  medical  care  simply  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  and  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  have  all  recommended 
that  Medicare  be  expanded  to  cover  out-of -hospital  prescription  drugs. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  and  in  addition,  to  restore 
full  deductibility  for  medical  expenses  from  older  persons's  incomes  subject  to 
Federal  taxation,  as  provided  prior  to  1967. 
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Nursing  home  care  and  standards 

There  are  approximately  one  million  elderly  persons  residing  in  nursing  homes 
and  related  institutions  in  this  country.  A  very  high  proportion  of  these  people 
are  suffering  not  only  from  serious  and  chronic  illnesses,  but  also  from  inadequate 
care.  In  too  many  cases,  they  suffer  from  severe  mistreatment. 

Although  the  reasons  underlying  the  shortcomings  in  our  nursing  homes  are 
numerous  and  complex,  the  subcommittee  on  long-term  care  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  managed  to  pinpoint  certain  major  problems.  One  cause 
contributing  to  the  nursing  home  problems  is  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  among 
governmental  agencies  for  administering  and  implementing  nursing  home  stand- 
ards. During  hearings  held  last  year  in  Chicago  on  nursing  home  conditions  in 
Cook  County,  it  was  found  that  four  levels  of  government — city,  county,  state  and 
federal — are  involved  in  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  nursing  home 
standards : 

County  health  oflScials  inspect  homes,  but  only  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  may  take  action  to  revoke  licenses  ; 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Health  sets  standards  for  homes  and  also  issues 
licenses ; 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Aid  decides  the  level  of  reimbursement 
for  public  aid  recipients,  while  the  Department  of  Public  Health  oversees  the 
City's  effectiveness  in  licensing  and  inspecting  ; 

And  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  administer  and 
enforce  congressional  authorized  standards  for  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

Since  the  hearings,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  taken  commendable  steps  to  im- 
prove the  administration  and  enforcement  of  its  nursing  home  standards,  but  the 
consequences  of  this  diffusion  of  responsibility  are  serious  enough  to  warrant  a 
change  in  our  Federal  law  which  would  vest  in  a  single  State  agency  the  author- 
ity to  administer  nursing  home  standards  and  to  license  and  inspect  long-term 
facilities. 

To  aid  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  administer  and  enforce  nursing  home  stand- 
ards, I  propose  the  institution  of  a  training  program  for  State  inspectors  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Administration  has  already  initiated  a  Federal 
effort  with  respect  to  the  training  of  State  inspectors.  I  urge  that  this  effort 
be  accelerated  further  through  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  H.R.  1  which 
authorizes  $17.5  million  over  the  next  four  fiscal  years  for  this  purpose. 

Demonstration  program  for  the  rehaMlitation  and  remotivation  of  patients  in 
long-term  care  facilities 

At  a  minimum,  nursing  homes  should  see  that  their  patients  receive  adequate 
medical  supervision  and  good  nursing  services.  Beyond  that,  they  should  seek 
to  rehabilitate  nursing  home  patients  through  physical  therapy  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  improve  the  physical  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  their  investigation  of  nursing  homes  in  Cook  County,  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
porters found  that  many  patients  sit  for  hours  doing  nothing,  or  all  they  do  is 
watch  television  because  so  few  opportunities  for  social  and  physical  activity 
exist.  In  describing  the  grimness  of  this  situation,  one  reporter  wrote :  "They  sit 
in  rooms  where  the  paint  is  peeling  from  the  walls  and  the  windows  are  cov- 
ered with  grime  and  they  stare."  Conditions  vary,  of  course,  from  the  best  to 
the  worst,  but  there  is  substantial  evidence  to  warrant  fear  that  this  dismal 
atmosphere  prevails  in  too  many  homes. 

Many  nursing  home  administrators  would  like  to  do  more  in  terms  of  rehabil- 
itating their  patients,  but  because  of  a  reimbursement  system  which  discourages 
the  rehabilitation  of  patients,  they  cannot  afford  to  undertake  such  efforts. 

To  encourage  homes  to  develop  rehabilitation  programs  and  to  learn  more 
about  what  can  be  done  in  this  area,  I  propose  the  authorization  of  $35  million 
over  the  next  four  fiscal  years  for  demonstration  programs  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate aged  in-patients  of  long-term  care  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  elderly  are  neither  a  militant  nor  a  loud  group,  and  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  finance  high-powered  lobbyists  to  fight  for  their 
needs.  Instead,  they  are  inclined  to  suffer  their  hardships  in  silence,  even  though 
their  hardships  might  seem  unbearable  and  infinite.  Their  sense  of  pride  and  dig- 
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nity  is  admirable  and  refreshing,  but  we  should  not  allow  the  elderly  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  merely  because  they  do  not  storm  Congress  with  demands. 

Their  problems  are  starkly  real.  And  their  .needs  are  immediate.  It  is  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  therefore,  that  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  proposals 
and  the  prompt  enactment  of  them  as  part  of  H.R.  1. 

EMERGENCY   WELFARE  RELIEF 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  the  monumental  task  facing  this  committee  and 
the  press  of  time,  I  will  dispense  at  this  point  with  a  de  called  discussion  of  my 
emergency  welfare  relief  amendment,  which  I  will  introduce  in  the  Senate  to- 
day, and  will  submit  the  following  written  statement  for  the  Committee  record. 

Statement  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  on  the  Emergency  Welfare  Relief 

Amendment  to  H.R.  1 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee :  Although  the  Administration, 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  agree  that  we  need  to  reimburse  the  states 
for  increased  welfare  costs  until  the  time  welfare  reform  is  enacted,  we  are  not 
all  agreed  as  to  exactly  how  federal  reimbursements  should  be  made.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  need  to  re-examine  the  critical  issues  and  basic  objectives  of 
emergency  welfare  relief. . 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  emergency  welfare  relief  is  not  a 
substitute  for  welfare  reform.  Emergency  relief  is  aimed  at  relieving  imme- 
diate welfare-cost  problems,  not  at  changing  the  system  itself. 

I  must  also  emphasize  that  emergency  relief  has  two  equally  important  ob- 
jectives :  one  to  satisfy  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  states ;  and  the  other  to  satisfy 
the  human  needs  of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  fiscal  plight  the  states  are  facing  because  of  rising 
welfare  expenditures  and  its  resultant  human  costs.  The  plague  of  rising  welfare 
costs  has  left  no  state  unscathed.  The  rise  in  welfare  costs  across  the  country 
over  a  span  of  35  years  is  awesome :  According  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  total  welfare  ex- 
penditures in  1936 — federal,  state  and  local — amounted  to  $350  million;  by 
1950,  costs  had  risen  to  $2,489  billion ;  in  1960,  to  $4,039  billion ;  and  in  1970, 
to  $14,347  billion.  In  three  and  a  half  decades  welfare  costs  have  increased 
4,099  percent,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

In  calendar  year  1971,  welfare  departments  in  at  least  20  states  had  deficits 
that  required  additional  appropriations  from  their  legislatures.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  July  1971  HEW  announcement  showed  22  states  making  sharp  reductions 
in  welfare  benefits  and  almost  all  other  states  considering  or  making  changes  in 
their  welfare  programs : 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  cut  payments  back  by  ten  percent. 
Kansas  has  reduced  its  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  payments. 
Maine  and  New  Jersey  have  dropped  their  aid  programs  for  dependent 
children  with  an  unemployed  father  in  the  house. 

North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Alaska  and  New  Jersey  have  re- 
duced benefits  for  the  elderly. 

Illinois  has  made  cutbacks  in  its  general  assistance  program. 
Although  residency  requirements  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  several  states,  including  IlUnois,  have  tried  to  put  them 
into  effect  to  forbid  aid  to  those  coming  from  outside  the  state. 

In  Texas  last  year,  voters  in  a  statewide  referendum  voted  "no"  when 
their  state  legislature  proposed  liberalizing  a  stringent  maximum  for  wel- 
fare costs  established  by  the  state  constitution. 
For  countless  people,  mostly  children,  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and  the  blind, 
these  welfare  cutbacks  can  mean  the  difference  between  eating  and  starving, 
health  or  sickness,  living  or  dying.  Providing  states  with  emergency  welfare  re- 
lief would  allow  the  restoration  of  the  cutbacks  and  the  return  of  a  semblance 
of  hope  and  security  to  those  on  public  assistance. 

My  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Amendment,  revised  according  to  White  House 
agreement,  would  protect  states  from  a  maximum  of  20  percent  increase  in  wel- 
fare costs  over  their  June  30,  1971  expenditures.  Federal  reimbursements  have 
been  made  close-ended  to  insure  welfare  cost  control. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  would  also  protect  welfare  recipients  by  requiring  that 
states  maintain  benefit  levels  as  a  condition  for  receiving  interim  fiscal  relief. 

Federal  reimbursements  under  my  amendment  would  be  calculated  strictly 
according  to  the  welfare  costs  and  case  needs  of  each  state.  Because  these  costs 
and  needs  fluctuate  daily,  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  offer  definite  estimates  of 
what  each  state  would  receive  under  the  provisions  of  my  amendment.  How- 
ever, HEW  has  kindly  provided  two  tentative  state-by-state  cost  estimates  for 
my  amendment  based  respectively  on  August  and  November,  1971,  state  reports 
of  welfare  costs,  which  I  attach  herewith. 

I  hope  that  the  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  proposal  that  is  accepted  by  this 
committee  will  have  the  three  essential  features  of  my  amendment :  protection 
of  states  against  rising  welfare  costs ;  protection  of  welfare  recipients  against 
cutbacks ;  and  federal  reimbursements  based  on  the  specific  welfare  costs  and 
case  needs  of  each  state. 

Proposed  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  under  current  agreement,^  August: 
120  percent  plan  {1911  dase),  fiscal  year  1972 


Millions 


Alabama    $5.3 

Alaska    1.7 

Arizona    1.  5 

Arkansas   2.  2 

California    167.4 

Colorado    3.6 

Connecticut   9.  7 

Delaware   1.  3 

District  of  Columbia   5.  3 

Florida   6.  6 

Georgia    8.  2 

Hawaii   3. 1 

Idaho     

Illinois   41. 1 

Indiana    5.  3 

Iowa   1. 1 

Kansas   2. 1 

Kentucky   2.  2 

Louisiana     

Maine   2.  2 

Maryland   9.  8 

Massachusetts    32.  2 

Michigan   34.  7 

Minnesota    10.  3 

Mississippi    2.  9 

Missouri   4.  0 

Montana   .  1 

Nebraska   2.  2 


Millions 


Nevada   $0.6 

New  Hampshire   1.  6 

New  Jersey   25.  2 

New  Mexico   .  2 

New  York   63.1 

North  Carolina   6.  0 

North  Dakota   .  5 

Ohio   21.  0 

Oklahoma    6.2 

Oregon    1.  9 

Pennsylvania    26.  8 

Rhode  Island   3.3 

South  Carolina   1.  0 

South  Dakota   .3 

Tennessee    1.  2 

Texas    15.  7 

Utah    1.7 

Vermont   1.  3 

Virginia    6.  0 

Washington  

West  Virginia   2.  5 

Wisconsin    8.  7 

Wyoming   .  2 

Guam  

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  


Total   561.  4 


Relief  based  on  Percy  amendment  agreement. 
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Proposed  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  u 
120  pe7'ccnt  plan  {1911 

Millions 


Alabama   $5.  9 

Alaska    1.  5 

Arizona    1.  7 

Arkansas   2.  6 

Oalifornia    98.6 

Colorado   4. 1 

Connecticut   9.  7 

Delaware   1.  3 

District  of  Columbia   5.  3 

Florida   6.  6 

Georgia    8.  2 

Hawaii   2.  9 

Idaho    .  6 

Illinois   40.  7 

Indiana    5.  3 

Iowa   1.  7 

Kansas   2.  4 

Kentucky   2.9 

Louisiana  

Maine   2.  5 

Maryland   9.  8 

Massachusetts    33. 1 

Michigan    34.  7 

Minnesota    8.  5 

Mississippi   2.  9 

Missouri   6. 1 

Montana   .  2 

Nebraska   2.  2 


1  Relief  based  on  Percy  amendment 


ider  current  agreement,^  November: 
base),  fiscal  year  1972 

Millions 


Nevada   $0.  2 

New  Hampshire   1.  3 

New  Jersey   24.  0 

New  Mexico   .4 

New  York   78.  3 

North  Carolina   6.  0 

North  Dakota   .6 

Ohio   21. 1 

Oklahoma   8.  0 

Oregon   2.  6 

Pennsylvania   38. 1 

Rhode  Island   3.  8 

South  Carolina   1.  5 

South  Dakota   1.  0 

Tennessee   2.  0 

Texas   2.  7 

Utah   1.7 

Vermont   1.  3 

Virginia   6.  0 

Washington   1 .1 

West  Virginia   2.  6 

Wisconsin   8.  7 

Wyoming   .4 

Guam   

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  


Total   515.4 


The  Chairman-.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Temple  University  and  he  is  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Wolfbein  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Karl  Schlotterbeck,  also  of  the 
National  Chamber. 

STATEMENT  OF  SEYMOUR  L.  WOLEBEIN,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KARL 
T.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  CONSULTANT  ON  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

Mr.  Wolfbein.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Seymour  Wolfbein.  and 
I  am  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Temple  University. 

We  appreciate  very  much  appearing  before  you.  My  companion, 
Karl  Schlotterbeck,  is  also  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

We  do  have  detailed  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  would 
appreciate  submitting  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  the  entire  statement  and  print  your 
summary. 
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Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  start  first  by  calling  on  Mr.  Schlotterbeck  to  very 
briefly  define  the  way  we  see  the  problem,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  broad  agreement  on 
what  is  the  problem  in  welfare.  It  is  grow^th  in  the  AFDC  family  case- 
load and  costs. 

Now%  the  proponents  of  H.E.  1  advance  three  explanations  for  the 
growth  in  family  dependency  on  welfare. 

First,  they  contend  high  welfare  payments  in  some  Northern  and 
Western  States  have  caused  many  poor  families  to  migrate  to  these 
more  liberal  States  just  to  get  on  w^elf  are. 

Second,  they  assert  that  such  large  welfare  payments  act  as  a  work 
disincentive  by  encouraging  male  heads  of  working-poor  families 
to  quit  their  jobs — or  reduce  their  weekly  earnings — to  go  on  welfare. 

Third,  they  state  that  these  high  welfare  payments  are  a  strong 
incentive  to  many  a  working-poor  father  to  desert  his  wife  and 
children. 

These  purported  causes  of  AFDC  growth  provide  the  basis  for  sev- 
eral reform  proposals  in  H.E.  1. 

Let's  look  at  the  validity  of  these  purported  causes  of  the  welfare 
problem. 

First,  the  migration  thesis.  This  repeated  assertion  is  only  a  belief 
about  facts  and  is  refuted  by  available  evidence  from  three  studies. 
The  prime  reason  for  migration  has  been  the  agricultural  revolution 
which  has  cut  farm  employment  to  less  than  three  and  a  half  million 
workers,  half  of  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Turning  to  the  work  disincentive  thesis — actual  experience  belies 
this  thesis,  particularly  the  experience  of  unemployed  fathers  on  wel- 
fare, who  do  not  choose  to  remain  on  welfare  to  avoid  working. 

The  third  purported  cause  of  the  problem  is  said  to  be  that  AFDC 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  family  breakup.  This  is  another  belief  about 
facts,  refuted  by  evidence  available  in  HEW  surveys  of  AFDC  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

And  the  President's  former  counselor,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  has 
stated  that  *  *  there  are  not  5  cents'  worth  of  research  findings 
that  the  availability  of  AFDC  payments  does  lead  to  family  breakup." 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  father  desertion  has  not  been  a  major 
cause  in  the  growth  of  AFDC.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  ^^ew  York 
City  reveals  clearly  that  supplementing  low  earnings  of  the  father 
does  not  necessarily  hold  families  together. 

These  presumed  causes  are  refuted  by  the  facts.  Therefore,  the 
objectives  of  these  proposals  and  the  means  proposed  for  achieving 
them  should  be  examined. 

H.R.  I's  proposed  welfare  supplement  to  the  working  poor  is  cen- 
tral to  the  entire  philosphy  of  this  bill  and  is  rooted  in  a  belief  about 
what  motivates  other  people  to  work. 

The  importance  of  this  device  cannot  'be  overemphasized.  We  need 
more  than  a  sincere  belief  that  it  will  encourage  family  heads  to  work 
harder,  to  work  more,  to  improve  their  earning  capabilities — and  thus 
to  work  their  way  off  welfare.  We  need  proof,  from  experience,  from 
inductive  research. 

For  this  reason,  the  national  chamber  commissioned  a  research 
analysis  of  the  subject  which  was  made  part  of  the  record  in  these 
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Senate  hearings  in  Jiilj  1971.  The  authors  found  that  H.R.  I's  provi- 
sions would  erode  the  work  effort  of  working  poor  families  as  well  as 
AFDC  adults.  The  evidence  from  a  Eand  Corp.  study  made 
specifically  for  OEO,  the  most  recent  interim  report  in  the  New  Jersey 
experiment,  and  experience  with  the  social  security  retirement  test 
verify  the  findings  of  these  authors. 

Consequently,  we  urge  rejection  of  those  provisions  in  H.R.  1,  which 
are  proposed  as  a  solution  of  the  Avelfare  problem. 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  before  you  this  morning  not 
to  tear  down  various  proposals,  but  in  an  attempt  to  put  some  con- 
structive proposals  before  this  committee  which  we  think  will  really 
zero  in  on  what  we  think  is  the  clear  and  present  danger — and  that  is 
the  accelerating  and  burgeoning  Avelfare  rolls.  We  will  try  to  do  it  in 
just  a  few  moments  based  on  what  we  do  know. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  30  seconds  to  quote  from  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  in  this  field,  who  happened  to  be  my  teacher  when  I  was  at  the 
university,  Dr.  Eveline  Burns,  Avho  said  as  follows : 

When  contemplating  the  policies  that  have  been  applied  in  the  past,  and  con- 
sidering those  which  might  be  applied  in  the  future,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  both 
impressed  and  depressed  by  the  extent  to  which  policy  decisions  are  made  and 
perpetuated  on  the  basis  of  beliefs  about  facts  rather  than  tested  knowledge  .  .  . 

Now  what  do  we  really  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee  ? 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  do  know  that  the  problem  is  a  long- 
range  and  continuing  one. 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck  mentioned  the  problem  in  agriculture.  Our  friends 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tell  us  that  almost  the  last  bastion  of 
labor  intensive  work  is  falling  by  the  wayside  and  is  going  to  be  auto- 
mated. We  are  going  to  continue  to  have  this  pressure  from  the  farm. 

We  know  that  there  are  going  to  be  continued  breakups  of  families. 
We  know  that  people  are  going  on  welfare. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  6  out  of  10  families  leave  welfare 
permanently.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  know,  if  I  ma}^  say  parentheti- 
cally, what  is  it  that  differentiates  those  6  out  of  10  who  do  leave  perma- 
nently— and  there  are  a  variety  of  facts  that  we  do  know. 

We  do  know,  for  example,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  wel- 
fare recipients  do  not  belong  in  the  mythology  about  this  field.  Of  the 
families  with  children,  one  out  of  two  families  have  two  children  or 
less.  One  out  of  every  five  of  the  mothers  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  more.  We  think  we  can  train  them,  they  can  work;  these  are 
facts  on  the  table. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  very  high  tax  rate,  two-thirds  on 
additional  earnings,  can  work  as  a  disincentive. 

Now  based  on  these  various  factual  pieces  of  evidence,  and  now  I 
come  to  the  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  you  and  the  committee. 

First,  we  would  hope  that  the  legislation  that  emerges  will  con- 
centrate on  where  we  think  the  problem  is — the  accelerating  and  in- 
creasing AFDC  rolls  in  this  country — particularly  on  those  who  can 
work,  who  do  have  the  educational  background,  who  do  have  the  size 
of  family  which  makes  the  prognosis  favorable  for  people  to  move  into 
the  economic  mainstream. 
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As  I  said,  one  out  of  every  two  families  have  two  children  or  less. 
AVe  would  very  much  like  to  see  some  kind  of  collection  of  informa- 
tion, incidentally,  on  this  group  so  we  can  have  a  better  idea  of  who 
is  on  the  rolls. 

Second, .  focusing  on  these  people,  we  recommend  very  strongly 
that  we  provide  free  and  adequate  child  care  so  that  these  families 
may  have  that  vantage  point  from  which  to  move  into  training  and 
into  work. 

And  given  that  focus,  and  given  adequate  child  care,  we  think, 
third,  we  ought  to  provide  not  only  incentives  to  employers  to  hire, 
but  we  would  very  much  like  to  see  some  kind  

Senator  Cmxis.  Would  you  speak  just  a  little  louder,  it  is  hard  to 
follow. 

Mr.  WoLFBEix.  ^ye  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  assurance  of  a 
job  at  the  end  of  this  effort.  We  would  not  only  like  to  see  incentives 
to  employers,  but  some  assurance  of  public  service  employment,  a 
great  variety  of  community  betterment  jobs. 

We  can  document  this  demand,  if  you  wish.  There  is  great  demand 
in  the  public  service  field,  in  the  local  community,  for  people  to  work. 

We  suggest,  fifthly,  after-work  training  programs  for  the  people 
who  are  already  at  work,  who  are  not  earning  enough.  We  should 
mount  upgrading  programs  for  these  people  to  move  them  into  higher 
level  jobs  in  higher  paying  jobs. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  very  strongly  that  while  the 
States  and  the  localities  need  help  in  the  increasing  burden  of  AFDC 
we  would  hope  very  much  that  the  legislation  which  does  emerge  will 
have  some  kind  of  sharing  of  costs ;  if  only  that  there  be  motivation 
on  the  State  and  local  level  for  reduction  of  costs,  where  it  can  be 
made,  and  this  is  difficult  to  do  when  100  percent  of  the  bill  is  paid  by 
someone  else. 

Finally,  we  strongly  urge  that  because  the  present  AFDC  program 
contains  a  66%  percent  tax  rate,  we  suggest  that  this  work  disincen- 
tive be  eliminated  completely. 

My  final  sentence  or  two.  If  one  uses  the  fact  that  we  do  have — and 
if  one  begins  to  move  along  this  road  where  we  look  at  this  group 
constructively,  as  a  manpower  j^otential — people  who  have  talent — 
for  all  we  know  there  may  be  someone  on  our  relief  rolls  now  who  is 
going  to  find  the  cure  for  cancer  or  the  common  cold  or  will  make  the 
internal  combustion  engine  run  better — look  at  them  positively  so  that 
way  you  can  really  move  them' into  the  mainstream. 

We  would  recommend  finally  and  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  some  kind  of  research  capability,  perhaps  reporting  to  the 
Congress  itself,  which  would  be  able  to  gather  the  facts  and  analyze 
the  facts  about  this  group  and  about  the  trends.  This  group  should 
report  independently  to  the  Congress  so  that  Ave  can  begin  to  get  some 
decent  intelligence  on  what  the  situation  is. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  put  some  research  some- 
where, I  hope  we  put  it  with  somebod}'  besides  HEW  who  have  been 
trying  to  do  research. 

Xow,  the  research  that  stimulated  H.R.  1  was  based  on  the  theory 
if  you  pay  a  man  as  much  money  not  to  work  as  he  gets  for  working 
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that  he  will  work  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  makes  nothing 
for  it.  Now,  anybody  with  2  cents  worth  of  commonsense  would  know 
that  makes  no  sense,  so  I  would  hope  if  we  are  going  to  have  some 
research  that  we  would  put  it  with  somebody  who  is  not  starting  from 
the  conclusion  he  wants  to  reach  and  laboriously  working  his  way  back- 
wards from  it. 

I  would  hope  we  would  place  it  with  some  group  that  is  completely 
independent  of  the  conclusion  they  are  trying  to  reach  when  they  start 
out. 

Mr.  WollFbein.  That  is  exactly  it. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ribicoft.  Your  testimony  intrigues  me,  Mr.  Wolfbein.  I 
think  it  is  instructive. 

I  for  a  long  time  have  been  talking  about  the  need  for  Congress  to 
have  an  independent  arm  not  only  to  analyze  the  problems  of  the  De- 
fense budget,  but  of  the  efficacy  of  our  domestic  budget. 

In  other  words,  as  I  gather,  what  you  are  trying  to  say  the  facts 
generally  in  this  country  are  5  years  ahead  of  theory,  and  politicians 
are  5  years  in  back  of  the  theory,  so  generally  we  are  usually  legis- 
lating in  1972  for  problems  that  existed  in  1962  instead  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  problem  that  we  are  going  to  face  in  1982. 

Mr.  Wolfbein.  Senator,  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right,  only  I  just 
would  not  put  the  burden  on  iDoliticians.  It  is  true  right  across  the 
board. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  It  is  true  with  everybody,  but  as  politicans  we 
are  the  ones  passing  programs  and  we  are  the  ones  appropriating  all 
this  money  when  we  are  appropriating. 

I  have  been  pointing  out,  but  have  not  got  an  answer  from  HEW, 
if  we  had  our  own  investigative  arm,  we  might  be  able  to  find  some- 
thing out,  that  we  have  spent  $31  billion  on  some  168  programs  sup- 
posedly to  eliminate  poverty,  and  if  we  divide  that  $31  billion  by 
everybody  in  poverty  and  gave  them  money,  every  family  in  poverty 
would  have  $1,000  above  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Wolfbein.  Your  mathematics  are  impeccable. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  All  right.  Now  if  that  is  the  case,  the  important 
thing  to  find  out  is,  where  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  money  we  are 
spending  on  the  programs  that  all  of  us  are  votmg  for  year  in  and 
year  out. 

Let's  go  to  something  else. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  came  up  Avith  the  idea  that  we  should  pilot 
this  out.  The  administration,  Secretary  Richardson  fought  vehemently 
against  it.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  at  that  time  this  committee  was  unani- 
mous for  a  pilot  program,  and  even  Senator  Williams,  who  was 
vehemently  opposed  to  this,  said  to  me  privately,  and  I  think  he  might 
have  repeatecl  it  to  other  men  here,  he  said,  ''Abe,  if  we  pilot  this  out 
for  a  couple  of  years,  whatever  HEW  would  want  for  a  pilot,  $100 
million,  $200  million,  I  would  be  for  it." 

Now,  of  course,  the  program  is  supposed  to  have  gone  into  effect  a 
year  ago  and  now  it  has  been  put  off  to  July  1, 1973.  While  I  am  strong 
for  H.R.  1  with  improvements,  I  have  been  in  too  many  places  of 
Government  to  have  the  feeling  of  self-righteousness  that  I  have  all 
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the  ansAvers,  and  I  recognize  the  difficulty  we  are  going  to  have  with 
the  family  assistance  program. 

We  are  embarking  upon  a  program  that  is  a  complete  new  philoso- 
phy for  the  United  States.  I  think  eventually  we  are  going  to  adopt 
that  policy ;  whether  you  call  it  a  negative  income  tax  or  family  main- 
tenance, you  are  going  to  have  such  a  program  as  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  country  is  ready  for  it.  I  think  we  have 
representative  men  on  this  committee,  it  is  obvious  to  me  they  are  not 
ready  for  it  and  I  do  not  criticize  them  for  that. 

If  this  is  the  case,  would  it  make  sense  for  this  committee  to  take  the 
situation  that  you  have  with  the  welfare  recipients  on  the  rolls  now 
and  just  look  at  the  problem  Avith  the  present  welfare  recipients  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  make  as  many  improvements  as  we  can,  and  since  this 
administration  now  wants  this  program  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1972, 
to  have  this  program  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1974. 

Beginning  on  July  1,  1972,  we  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
run  a  series  of  pilot  programs  on  a  family  assistance  program  in 
varied  sections  of  this  country  to  determine  whether  it  will  work,  how 
it  will  work,  to  report  back  to  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Congress  on  July  1, 1973,  or  September  1, 1973,  to 
give  us  another  look  at  it,  to  authorize  a  program  but  it  will  not  be 
implemented  until  January  1, 1974. 

From  your  standpoint,  your  experience,  does  that  make  any  sense  to 
you? 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  do  it  briefly  is  to  remind  you  of  what  I  think 
you  know;  I  was  the  first  Director  of  Manpower  Training  and  Re- 
training in  this  country  with  the  Manpower  Development  and  Re- 
training Act  that  was  signed  March  1962.  This  act  was  passed,  the 
money  was  appropriated,  and  we  took  off. 

One  of  the  first  programs  was  one  that  looked  beautiful.  Senator.  It 
was  up  in  New  Jersey ;  it  was  for  migrant  labor  who  were  having  a 
very  rough  time.  The  idea  was,  why  not  take  some  of  those  people  and 
train  them  to  be  tractor  mechanics.  In  other  words,  get  these  workers 
into  some  kind  of  skilled  trade  right  there  in  the  agriculture  field, 
which  were  very  badly  needed. 

Well,  we  made  a  survey.  We  found  there  was  a  demand,  we  had  the 
people — and  my  name  is  on  that  contract,  I  signed  the  contract  for  that 
training  program.  Senator — and  we  began.  And  guess  what  ?  It  makes 
us  look  very  stupid,  I  guess,  but  it  underscores  what  you  have  said 
about  the  great  importance  of  doing  a  little  bit  of  demonstration. 

We  found  that  in  order  to  be  a  tractor  repairman,  Senator,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  manual.  And,  lots  of  these  folks, 
it  was  not  their  ;fault,  could  not  cope  with  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  resulted  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  manpower  bill,  which  per- 
mitted us  to  give  basic  training  in  education,  like  reading  and  writing. 

Now  that  was  my  first  experience.  It  is  a  classic  example  of  the  ^reat 
importance  that,  as  you  said,  before  you  take  off  in  a  multibillion- 
clollar  program,  let's  get  some  real  down-to-earth  experience. 

So  that  in  principle,  personally  and  professionally,  I  would  agree 
with  you  completely.  Now,  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  expert  enough  to 
know  the  timing. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  you  are  not,  because  this  becomes  a  very — 
I  mean  the  question  that  we  are  driving  at,  maybe  we  in  Congress 
who  have  the  responsibility,  I  think  Congress  has  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  Nation  to  legislate.  I  mean,  I  think  we  forget  there 
are  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  where  the  President  is  in 
the  White  House,  and  our  responsibility. 

We  generally  only  react  to  what  the  President  said,  yes  or  no,  but 
we  very  seldom  initiate  any  ideas  and  thoughts  of  our  own. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint,  as  I  look  at  these  programs — and  I  will 
accept  part  of  that  guilt  as  a  former  Secretary  of  HEW,  as  a  former 
Governor — that  you  have  these  grandiose  ideas  that  sound  good  on 
paper,  and  you  put  them  into  effect,  and  you  go  to  your  legislature  or 
your  Congress  and  you  vote  them  into  being,  they  are  multimillion, 
multibillion,  and  you  are  stuck  ad  infinitum.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
we  keep  pouring  more  and  more  money  in  without  realizing  or  know- 
ing or  evaluating  whether  they  are  working  or  not  working. 

Now,  we  have  big  budget  deficits.  As  a  liberal,  I  am  just  as  concerned 
with  a  big  budget  deficit  as  the  conservative  members  of  this  conmiit- 
tee,  and  I  know  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  list  of  priorities,  you  can 
talk  about  the  peace  dividends  all  you  want,  no  matter  what  peace 
dividends  you  have,  you  will  not  have  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
all  the  domestic  needs  we  have.  So  we  do  have  an  element  of  priority. 

But  nobody  is  evaluating  the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  on 
past  programs.  The  chairman  is  right,  if  you  ask  HEW  to  evaluate 
this  program,  or  Labor  or  Commerce,  they  are  going,  or  Agriculture, 
they  are  going  to  come  up  with  an  evaluation  to  show  that  it  works  and 
it  is  good.  If  it  is  a  bad  evaluation,  they  bury  it. 

My  understanding  is  there  are  some  $600  million  which  have  been 
spent  in  evaluating  poverty  programs,  and  many  of  those  evaluations 
indicate  those  programs  do  not  work,  but  those  evaluations  never  see 
the  light  of  day.  The  public  does  not  know  and  the  Congress  does  not 
know. 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  And  this.  Senator,  I  think  hurts  not  only  the  pro- 
gram itself,  but  the  clientele  because  what  we  want  to  do  is  get  the 
best  thing  that  is  responsive. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Senator,  last  year  when  the  chamber  testified 
before  this  committee  on  welfare,  we  were  asked  the  same  question. 
How  did  the  chamber  feel  about  pilot-testing  FAP  ?  We  said  go  ahead 
and  pilot-test  2  or  3  years,  build  in  evaluations,  but  we  also  urged  this 
committee  to  pilot-test  what  the  Chamber  was  recommending,  build 
in  those  evaluations,  too,  so  we  are  for  the  pilot  testing. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  statements  were  made  today 
that  puzzle  me,  and  maybe  I  would  like  some  more  explanation. 

The  first  statement  was  that  six  out  of  10  people  need  Government 
supplementation  of  their  income.  Did  I  hear  it  correctly? 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  Of  the  statement  you  referred  to,  this.  Senator 
Bennett,  is  a  little  bit  of  factual  data  we  believe  indicates  that  people 
on  welfare  over  a  period  of  time,  about  six  of  every  10,  exit  from  the 
rolls  and  exit  permanently.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  substantial  turn- 
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over ;  and  with  some  temporary  help,  they  go  on  and  apparently  find 
work  or  other  resources. 

Senator  Bennett^'.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  straight  because,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  you  were  raising  the  welfare,  the  need  for  welfare,  to  120 
million  people. 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  No,  just  the  opposite. 

Senator  Bennett.  Six  out  of  10  people  needed  some  welfare.  Then 
you  said  later  on  that,  you  referred  to  the  fact  there  was  a  66-percent 
tax  on  earnings  of  people  on  welfare,  and  you  thought  the  tax  should 
be  taken  off.  J)o  you  mean  that  people  on  welfare  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  as  much  as  they  can  indefinitely  and  still  stay  on  welfare  ? 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  No.  I  will  let  Mr.  Sclilotterbeck  talk  to  this.  He  is 
the  expert  on  it. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  The  research  that  the  chamber .  commissioned 
showed  that  the  high  "tax  rate"  of  two-thirds  w^as  a  work  disincen- 
tive. You  have  in  the  present  law  a  6T-percent  "tax  rate,"  so  we  are 
reconmiending  that  since  it  is  a  work  disincentive,  rather  than  an  incen- 
tive, that  it  be  rescinded  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  two-thirds  "tax  rate"  in  H.K.  1. 

Senator  Bennett.  This  leads  me  back  to  my  question  again,  you 
want  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  earnings  

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  No. 

Senator  Bennett  (continuing).  A  person  can  make  who  is  on  wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  In  our  recommendation,  Senator,  we  urge  that 
the  efforts  be  concentrated  on  small  families  whose  welfare  payments 
are  not  competitive  with  entry  job  pay,  so  that  Avhen  they  get  work- 
ing, they  are  completely  oft*  welfare. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  not  change  the  subject. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  I  am  not  trying  to. 

Senator  Bennett.  Would  you  leave  any  phaseout  pattern  so  that 
people  who  move  from  welfare  to  work  will  find  a  point  at  which  wel- 
fare ceases  and  they  are  then  dependent  on  their  

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  If  you  want  to  make  a  $30  or  $60  a  month  flat 
disregard,  according  to  this  research  we  had  done  it  is  not  a  disincen- 
tive. But  when  you  introduce  disregarding  $1  out  of  $3  earnings,  in 
other  words,  the  two-thirds  "tax  rate",  that  is  the  disincentive. 

To  answer  your  question  specifically,  if  you  want  to  give  a  $30  or 
$60  monthly  disregard,  that  is  not  a  disincentive;  but  when  you  intro- 
duce that  "tax  rate",  it  is. 

Since  the  inductive  research  and  experience  with  the  social  security 
retirement  test,  which  is  only  a  50-percent  "tax  rate",  is  a  work  disin- 
centive, then  we  recommend  that  you  take  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  eligible  or  not  eligible,  flat  cutoff  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes,  at  what  point  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  At  wliat  poiut  ? 

You  get  these  heads  of  small  families  into  jobs  that  the  pay  is  totally 
self-supporting  and  they  get  no  welfare. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  maybe  if  I  were  one  of  these  I  would  say, 
"Yes,  this  pay  may  be  self-supporting,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  I 
am  not  willing  to  move  off  welfare  and  have  you  cut  me  off  of  that." 
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It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  phaseoiit  pattern, 
you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  cutoff  point,  or  else  you  are  saying  in 
effect  that  once  a  man  gets  on  welfare  he  is  entitled  to  stay  on  it  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  money  he  may  make  by  working  as  long  as  he 
says  that  does  not  satisfy  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  your  position,  you  are  saying  you 
ought  to  keep  the  payments  low,  you  ought  to  provide  jobs,  and  then 
you  ought  to  shift  them  from  welfare  into  the  jobs  and  when  they  take 
any  job  off  the  welfare  they  come ;  that  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  So  loug  as  the  pay  is  substantially  more  than 
they  are  getting  on  welfare  and  the  only  families  where  that  would 
be  true  would  be  the  small  families ;  but  the  small  families  are  about 
half  the  total  caseload. 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  This  is  why  we  emphasize,  Senator,  there  really 
ought  to  be  that  employment  opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
whether  it  is  public  service  employment  or  private  employment,  the 
focus  on  the  employment  side. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  you  have  a  fiat  cutoff,  so  a  man  approaches 
that  point,  let's  say  your  cutoff  with  the  welfare  is  $4,500.  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  point,  he  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  take  the  risk  of 
employment  or  whether  to  hang  on  to  welfare,  and  many  of  them,  I 
am  sure,  will  say,  "Well,  look,  do  not  raise  my  pay  any  more  because 
I  will  lose  my  welfare." 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Senator,  you  keep  talking  about  a  man,  but 
most  of  the  families  on  w^elfare  are  headed  by  mothers;  and,  second, 
you  talk  about  $4,500  and,  of  course,  that  is  probably  for  a  family 
of  four. 

According  to  a  1967  AFDC  survey,  TO  percent  of  the  families  got 
less  than  $200  a  month  in  welfare. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  was  just  using  that  as  a  figure  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  illustration.  I  am  not  talking  about  $4,500  as  being 
good,  bad,  or  anything  else.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  face  us  or  we 
are  faced  w^ith  a  problem. 

Are  we  going  to  phase  this  out  or  are  we  going  to  have  a  fiat 
cutoff,  and  you  see  the  disadvantages  of  the  phaseout.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  disadvantages  of  having  a  fiat  cutoff,  and  

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Well,  I  have  to  ask  you,  Senator,  why  is  it  that 
experience  shows — you  know  we  do  not  have  much  information  about 
AFDC,  but  why  is  it  experience  shows — 60  percent  of  the  families 
who  come  on  welfare  and  go  off,  they  stay  off?  How  do  they  make 
it? 

Senator  Bennett.  Are  you  talking  again  about  men  or  women? 
Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  They  are  mostly  women.  There  are  not  many 
men  on  welfare. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  that  not  also  true  that  every  year  in  this  country 
we  have  large  numbers  of  people  who  graduate  out  of  the  poverty 
levels  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Of  COUTSe. 

Senator  Bennett.  What  percentage  of  that  60  percent  come  back 

into  welfare  

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Thesc  are  HEW  figures,  they  are  not  ours. 
Senator  Bennett  (continuing).  When  temporary  jobs  disappear? 
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Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  They  have  testified  out  of  every  10  families  on 
welfare,  four  out  of  10  leave  and  come  back ;  but  six  out  of  10,  when 
they  leave  they  stay  off. 

Now,  the  question  is,  how  do  they  make  it.  We  need  research  on 
this.  We  will  learn  from  the  success  of  these  60  percent. 

Senator  Bennett.  But  these  are  the  60  percent  that  go  off.  Now 
this  set  of  figures  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  people  who 
come  on  and  stay  on. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  No,  the  40  percent  does.  They  come  

Senator  Bennett.  Wait  a  minute. 

It  says  that  four  out  of  10  families  will  be  back  on  the  rolls  the 
second  time.  That  says  they  go  off  and  they  come  back. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  And  they  go  off  and  they  come  back. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  60  percent  of  those  who  go  off  stay  off,  but 
what  about  the  people  who  never  go  off  the  first  time?  What  is  the 
percentage  of  the  total  welfare  load  that  is  represented  by  people 
who  get  on  there  and  stay  on  there  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  I  do  uot  have  those  figures,  they  are  available 
but  it  is  a  relatively  small  percent  who  are  on  as  long  as  10,  15  years. 
But,  the  figure  is  available. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  like  to  protest  as  I  did  the  other  day.  I 
think  we  are  inviting  a  lot  of  trouble  referring  to  this  factor  as  a  tax. 

Now  I  concur  with  the  chamber,  for  instance,  that  they  recommend, 
that  the  one-third  earnings  disregard  be  repealed,  I  think  it  should  be. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  tax.  A  tax  is  levied  on  income.  Welfare  does 
not  fall  within  the  definition  of  income.  The  administration  of  welfare 
follows  this  general  pattern : 

A  caseworker  ascertains  the  needs,  then  they  ascertain  the  available 
resources  and  the  difference  is  how  much  welfare  they  need. 

Now,  if  their  resources  go  up,  therefore,  they  need  less  welfare.  That 
is  not  a  case  of  the  Federal  Government  imposing  a  67-percent  tax  on 
it,  because  all  that  it  does  is  confuse  the  people. 

Well,  by  anybody's  definition  

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Senator,  I  think  your  comments  are  absolutely 
correct. 

Senator  Curtis  (continuing) .  It  is  not  a  tax. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  And  Ave  used  the  term  "tax  rate"  in  quotes  in 

our  prepared  statement  

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK  (continuing).  To  make  clear  that  it  is  not  a  tax 
at  all ;  but  it  has  the  results  as  though  it  were  a  tax.  But  your  comments 
are  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBACK.  It  was  foT  waut  of  a  better  term,  and  a  short 
term,  to  explain  this  earnings  disregard. 

Senator  Curtis.  Any  term  in  the  dictionary  would  be  a  better  term, 
any  of  them  at  random  so  far  as  that  goes,  because  it  could  lead  to  a  lot 
of  trouble. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  going  to  give  the  impression  that  here  we  tax 
welfare  people  in  the  60  percent  bracket  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  of  them  would  not  be  taxed  at  all  in  the  general  income  tax ;  they 
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will  be  in  the  social  security  tax,  that  is  true.  But  the  theory  of  welfare 
throughout  the  past  is  to  ascertain  the  need  and  supply  it, 

Now,  if  the  need  becomes  less,  there  is  less  to  be  supplied.  Well, 
that  is  not  imposing  a  tax  on  them. 

Now,  Dr.  Schlotterbeck,  you  alluded  in  your  statement  to  the  fact 
that  New  York  had  a  modified  family  assistance  plan.  How  does  that 
operate  and  what  kind  of  exjDerience  have  they  had  there? 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck.  They  have  an  

Senator  Curtis.  Is  that  the  city  or  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck.  It  is  a  State  program  financed  by  the  State 
and  the  localities,  which  supplements  the  earnings  of  families  headed 
by  fathers  so  that  they  will  get  as  much  total  income — earnings  and 
this  welfare  supplement — as  they  would  if  the  father  were  vmem- 
ployed  and  went  on  AFDC-U P  or  if  the  father  deserted  and  the  fam- 
ily went  on  AFDC. 

Now,  that  means  that  they  have  eliminated  this  incentive  of  AFDC 
for  the  father  to  desert  the  family. 

A  little  research  done  in  1966  of  mothers  on  AFDC  who  had  been 
deserted,  the  mothers  testified,  most  of  them,  that  the  fathers  deserted 
not  before  but  after  they  got  on  welfare.  So  they  got  on  the  State 
program  and  that  would  automatically  qualify  for  AFDC-UP  or 
AFDC,  and  once  they  got  qualified,  then  the  father  deserted  them. 

So,  rather  than  holding  the  families  together,  it  did  not.  Tliis  is 
a  modified  family  assistance  plan. 

Senator  Curtis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  breakup  of  homes  is  a  prob- 
lem that  stretches  across  the  board,  irrespective  of  income,  and  the 
facts  do  not  support  the  contention  that  the  welfare  program  or  the 
desire  to  get  on  welfare  is  a  significant  cause,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

I  imderstand  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  that  half  of  the  mar- 
riages end  in  divorce,  and  I  would  doubt  if  that  has  any  significant 
relevance  to  the  welfare  program  whatever. 

Also,  I  think  the  facts  will  show  that  those  States  that  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  Federal  program  to  provide  AFDC  benefits  for  the 
unemployed,  and  where  they  have  made  those  benefits  more  liberal 
than  some  other  States,  that  some  of  those  States  have  had  the  highest 
desertion  rate,  the  highest  family  breakdown. 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck.  I  might  interject  there,  Senator,  New  York 
City,  that  has  this  modified  family  assistance  plan,  which  should  hold 
families  together,  according  to  the  contentions  of  the  advocates  of 
H.R.  1,  between  1961  and  1967  when  father-deserted  families  increased 
nationally  138  percent,  they  increased  337  percent  in  New  York  City. 
In  fact,  the  city  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  increase  in 
father-deserted  families  in  the  country,  and  yet  they  have  a  modified 
family  assistance  plan. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  your  reference  to  why  people  move  from  one 
area  to  another,  you  mentioned  changes  in  agriculture,  and  so  on,  it 
is  your  contention  that  the  movement  of  people  is  based  on  other  causes 
rather  than  information  that  better  welfare  and  more  welfare  is  avail- 
able to  them  where  they  are  going ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wolfbein.  Well,  this  is  what  our  testimony  says.  May  I  speak 
to  it  for  a  moment.  Senator,  very  briefly  ? 
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Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  As  is  true  in  all  cases  of  movement  or  migration,  as 
we  call  it,  there  is  always  the  factor  of  a  push  that  impels  people  to 
move,  but  all  the  research  we  have  done  indicates  there  is  also  the  pull 
of  areas.  Here  we  do  have,  I  think,  a  decent  body  of  information  which 
shows  that  in  terms  of  the  folks  who  have  moved  in  the  past  20  years, 
Senator,  there  has  been  both. 

Now  the  push,  and  I  think  this  is  as  clear  as  can  be,  is  the  enormous 
changes  taking  place  in  agriculture  that  Mr.  Schlotterbeck  has  already 
mentioned. 

Here  w^e  are  a  country  of  more  than  200  million  people.  Today,  we 
only  have  about  31/^  million  people  working  in  agriculture,  produc- 
ing all  the  food,  all  the  feed,  all  the  fiber,  everything  that  is  exported, 
a  very  small  number.  Of  course,  in  the  past  20  years  farm  employ- 
ment has  decreased  by  about  3.7  million  workers,  so  there  has  been  a 
very,  very  severe  lack  of  employment  opportunity  on  the  farms,  as 
we  all  know. 

However,  I  think  there  has  always  been  a  very  substantial,  what 
shall  I  say,  pull  or  magnet  on  the  part  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  that  I  really  do  not  think  has  been  mentioned  enough. 

I  brought  with  me  a  report  that  just  came  out  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  is  called  "Occupational  Characteristics  of  Urban 
Workers,  1970."  It  has  some  striking  figures  which  I  am  not  going  to 
detail,  but  it  emphasizes  that  in  the  major  cities  of  America,  while 
the  unemployment  rate  may  be  very  high,  they  still  represent  major 
areas  of  employment  opportunity  for  blacks  and  whites. 

For  example,  the  data  show  that  one-third,  and  I  quote  now,  "of 
the  Negro  workers  residing  in  metropolitan  areas  were  engaged  in 
white  collar  work;"  that  is  33  percent.  Outside  of  the  metropolitan 
areas,  the  percentage  was  only  14  percent,  less  than  half. 

In  fact,  as  this  table  indicates,  if  you  take  whit^  collar  work,  which 
is  relatively  higher  paying,  and  so  on,  you  find — and  these  are  for 
Negroes — ^to  quote  the  table,  14  percent  of  all  Negro  workers  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas  are  white  collar  workers ;  it  jumps  to  33  percent 
in  the  larger  cities. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  you  are  saying  is,  it  is  the  desire  for  a  job 
or  probably  family  reasons,  or  they  know  somebody  in  the  city  to 
which  they  are  going. 

Now,  they  may  be  disappointed  and  become  on  welfare  afterwards. 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  Exactly. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  they  are  not  migrating  for  more  lucrative 
welfare  ? 

Mr.  WoLFBEiN.  We  have  a  very  good  example,  come  to  think  of  it. 
Senator,  in  my  own  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  you  know,  residency  laws  were  not 
constitutional,  w^e  w^atched  this  ver^^  carefully  in  our  State  to  see  what 
would  be  the  result.  Now  we  watched  this  for  about  a  year  or  so;  we 
took  a  look  at  the  new  folks  coming  in  and  applying  for  welfare. 
The  fascinating  thing  about  it  was  that  the  great  majority  came  from 
four  States.  Every  one  of  those  other  four  States  had  a  higher  welfare 
payment  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  had  in  mind  some  other  questions,  but  I  think  you 
have  brought  them  out  so  I  will  yield  my  time. 
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Senator  Eibicoff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  that  pamphlet  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Wolfbein  be  made  part  of  this  record.  And  also,  would 
you  name  the  four  States  from  which  they  came  to  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  California,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  you  speaking  here  today  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Have  they  approved  this  testimony? 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolfbein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eibicoff.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  people  involved  in 
that? 

Mr.  Wolfbein.  In  this  period  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  The  study,  the  people  moved  in. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  I  cauuot  auswer  you. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  supply 
the  committee  for  the  record  the  detailed  study. 
Mr.  Scfilotti<:rbeck.  Yes,  sir.* 
Senator  Anderson  (presiding).  Senator  Nelson? 
Senator  Bennett.  Senator  Nelson. 
Senator  Nelson.  I  will  pass. 
Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Wolfbein  and  Dr.  Schlotterbeck,  I  have  been  very  impressed 
with  some  of  your  testimony  and  I  just  wonder  how  we  could  carry 
through  on  some  of  the  recommendations  you  have  made. 

We  are  all  seeking  equitable  solutions  for  these  problems.  The  state- 
ments you  have  made  about  research  badly  needed  I  agree  with.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  pilot  programs.  I  do  feel  pilot  programs  properly 
administered  could  give  us  a  great  deal  of  beneficial  information. 

We  know  from  the  results  we  have  had  on  the  medicare  and  medi- 
caid, the  runaway  costs  that  have  been  illustrated  by  some  of  the  testi- 
mony we  have  had  here. 

Medicaid,  for  instance,  in  Illinois,  the  Governor  has  testified  that 
medicaid  now  constitutes  44  percent  of  their  welfare  costs,  many  times 
over  what  was  estimated,  so  we  did  not  knoAV  what  we  were  getting 
into. 

You  say  that  a  high  level  research  council  should  be  estiablished  to 
be  responsible  to  and  report  to  Congress  on  tllie  kind  of  research  needed. 
It  has  been  discussed  here  that  because  of  political  distrust  perhaps  we 
could  not  have  it  present  the  standpoint  of  maybe  a  Presidential- 
appointed  committee. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  that  is  what  has  been  stated,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  academic  community  is  being  somewhat  forced  out  of  research. 
Just  what  specific  recommendations  do  you  have  in  this  regard  ?  How 
could  this  research  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Schlotterbeck.  Well,  I  think,  Senator,  the  need  for  this  is  in- 
dicated, first,  by  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy,  is  undertaking  some  of  this  needed 
research. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  just  how  could  it  be 
done? 


♦See  p.  1428,  for  response  of  the  witness. 
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In  other  words,  do  you  liave  specific  recommendations  ? 
Mr.  WoLFBEix.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  this  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
helpful. 

I  am  reminded  very  much  now,  Senator  Fannin,  as  we  sit  here  in 
1972,  of  where  we  were  back  in  1938,  1939  when  I  first  came  to  "\Vas)h- 
ington  in  the  unemployment  field.  Here  we  are  sitting-  on  top  of  10 
years'  depression,  and  this  is  literally  true.  We  had  no  systematic  in- 
formation on  how  many  unemployed,  who  they  were,  where  they  were, 
their  background,  or  their  skills.  I  think  one  of  the  great  things  that 
happened  at  the  end  of  that  decade  was  the  design  of  a  systematic,  col- 
lection of  information  so  that  you  could  have  some  recent  intelligence 
to  desigTL  programs.  Now  we  do  not  have  that  on  welfare. 

As  to  exactly  what  to  do,  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  doing  it, 
just  one  example  is  indicated  in  our  testimony.  We  might  begin,  for 
example,  in  an  almost  elementary  way.  Senator  Fannin,  by  getting 
some  kind  of  inventory  or  profile  in  each  of  the  major  areas:  of  how 
many  people  are  on  the  rolls,  some  of  the  basic  inf  ormation  about  them, 
their  education,  their  skill,  and  their  manpower  potential.  This  could 
be  done,  the  records  are  there ;  I  have  s]:!oken  to  many  of  the  people 
who  are  receiving  welfare,  and  they  would  like  to  see  this  opened  up 
so  i^eople  will  begin  to  see  the  real  facts  instead  of  the  mythology. 

There  are  all  these  records,  they  are  available  in  the  maior  areas. 
We  could  take  a  sample  of  them;  the  technicians  are  available  and 
the  technology  is  there.  We  would  begin  to  get  some  regular  informa- 
tion that  all  of  us  could  use. 

This  is  one  almost  obvious  step. 

Senator  Fannix.  I  think  you  both  present  the  case  quite  well  as  to 
the  need  for  it  and  all,  but  we  have  had  voluminous  reports  from 
HEW.  I  do  not  understand  mtany  of  them  because  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve them. 

My  own  observation  is  so  vastly  different  than  what  they  present 
so  I  am  searching  for,  and  what  we  are  all  searching  for  is  some  way 
of  having  a  research  progTam  that  would  be  acceptable  and  recog- 
nized as  unbiased  and  present  the  details  to  us. 

Senator  Benxett.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  so  I 
think  we  will  all  have  to  run.  I  think  we  can  be  back  by  about  11 :30. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Senator,  you  might  consider  the  GAO  as  a 
separate  unit,  or  the  Congressional  Research  Service  completely  re- 
sponsible to  Congress  and  set  up  by  Congress. 

Senator  Faxnin.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  if  you  would  give 
us  some  thought  on  it  and  drop  a  line  on  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ScHLOTTERBECK.  Thank  you. 

(Prepared  statements  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  witnesses  and 
a  communication  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  McHenry  follows. 
Hearing  continues  on  p.  1441.) 

Statement   for   the   Chamber   of   Commerce   of   the   United   States  by 
Seymour  L.  Wolfbein,  and  Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck 

My  name  is  Seymour  Wolfbein.  I  am  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Temple 
University,  Currently,  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Chamber's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  Programs  and  Income  Maintenance  and  its  Committee  on 
Manpower  Development, 
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Before  joining  Temple  University,  I  worked  for  25  years  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  various  assignments.  From  1962  to  1965  I  was  tlie  Director  of 
Manpower  Development  and  Training.  After  that  I  served  as  Economic  Advisor 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz. 

My  associate  is  Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck,  who  for  several  years  was  Economic 
Security  Manager  for  the  National  Chamber.  He  is  serving  today  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Chamber. 

We  are  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Chamber,  the  world's  largest 
federation  of  business  enterprises  and  organizations.  Its  membership  embraces 
40,000  business  enterprises,  3,600  trade  and  professional  associations,  and  local 
and  state  chambers  of  commerce,  with  an  underlying  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 5  million  individuals  and  firms. 

SUMMARY    OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

AVe  urge  rejection  of  those  provisions  in  H.R.  1  which  are  proposed  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  welfare  problem.  This  proposal,  billed  as  welfare  reform,  offers  no 
solution  to  the  welfare  problem.  Hence,  much  of  the  proposed  additional  spend- 
ing would  increase  prospective  deficits  and  would  be  futile. 

We  do  recommend  alternative  actions  which  will  make  a  start  in  solving  the 
AFDC  problem. 

Training  and  job  placement  should  be  focused  on  those  AFDC  adults  whose 
welfare  payments  are  not  competitive  with  job  earnings. 

Public  service  employment  should  be  provided  for  AFDC  adults  when  private 
jobs  are  not  available. 

Part-time  puhllc  service  employment  for  able-bodied  AFDC  adults  with  larger 
families  should  be  available  so  they  can  earn  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  welfare. 

Free  child  care  services  should  be  made  available  to  children  in  AFDC  families 
when  the  adult  family  members  participate  in  job  training  or  employment 
programs. 

Upgrading  programs  tor  the  heads  of  working  poor  families  should  be  initiated. 
This  will  assist  them  to  rise  to  higher  levels  of  income  and  also  open  ud  jobs  for 
AFDC  adults. 

AFDC  costs  should  continue  to  be  shared  between  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. Federal  regulations  should  be  adjusted  to  enable  every  state  to  develop 
constructive  innovations. 

The  66%  percent  "tax  rate"  in  the  present  AFDC  program  should  be  rescinded 
if  Congress  wishes  to  provide  incentives  for  employment. 

Congress  should  establish  its  own  research  advisory  council.  Only  then  can 
Congress  be  assured  of  needed  basic  knowledge,  such  as  the  real  causes  of  family 
dependency  on  welfare,  the  overlapping  of  various  programs,  and  the  charact-eris- 
tics  and  manpower  potential  of  AFDC  family  members. 

BASIS   FOR  CHAMBER  COMMENTS 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Chamber  has  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  welfare  problem,  and  about  poverty.  It  has  devoted  progressively  more 
of  its  resources  to  the  study  of  these  problems  and  a  program  of  membership 
information. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  we  have  learned  much  about  these  programs.  We 
have  also  learned  how  relativelv  little  is  actually  known  about  the  people  on 
AFDC. 

In  considering  this  bill,  this  Committee  will  be  shaping  welfare  policies  which 
may  well  prevail  for  the  next  third  of  a  century,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1985  was  written.  Today,  you  have  some  advantage  over  your 
predecessors.  Although  today's  knowledge  about  welfare  dependency  is  admit- 
tedly meagre — in  1935,  it  was  non-existent. 

H.R.  1  is  Virtually  a  retread  of  last  year's  bill,  H.R.  16311.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  told  this  Committee  last  July  27  that  H.R.  1  em- 
bodies the  basic  principles  of  welfare  reform  in  the  original  proposal.  We  urged 
this  Committee  to  reject  that  bill — and  we  repeat  that  recommendation  about  the 
welfare  provisions  in  H.R.  1.  They  add  up  to  a  non-solution  program. 

Last  Spring,  the  President  said,  "We  need  an  entirely  new  approach  that  will 
reach  the  reasons  for  soaring  welfare  costs  and  not  simply  deal  with  the  results 
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as  we  are  now  doing."  ^  This  statement  about  welfare  reform  has  been  amplified 
by  Administration  spokesmen,  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  by  snp^ 
porters  in  the  House. 

In  this  presentation,  we  will  be  concerned  with  the  broad  structure  of  the  pro^ 
posed  reform  program — not  with  the  minutiae  in  the  many  provisions  in  H.R.  1. 

First,  we  will  present  briefly  the  broad  structure — a  statement  of  the  welfare 
problem,  the  purported  causes,  the  objectives  and  proposals  to  be  achieved  and 
how — and  finally,  the  projected  results. 

Second,  we  will  analyze  the  validity  of  the  stated  causes,  examine  the  relevance 
of  the  objectives  to  the  causes,  test  the  reasonableness  of  the  means  devised  to 
help  achieve  them,  and  appraise  the  reliability  of  the  promised  success. 

Third,  we  will  offer  some  recommendations  that  would  make  a  beginning  in 
solving  the  welfare  problem.  Moreover,  we  will  suggest  some  further  investigation 
that  could  lay  the  basis  for  additional  constructive  action. 

THE  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSAL 

Unless  there  is  broad  agreement  on  what  is  the  welfare  problem,  various 
objectives  could  be  proposed,  and  programs  devised  to  achieve  them — objectives 
and  programs  that  could  be  incompatible  and  self-defeating. 

The  Prohlem 

When  H.R.  16311  was  under  consideration,  the  startling  rise  during  the  1960's 
in  the  number  of  families  dependent  on  welfare,  and  in  costs,  was  the  problem. 
Since  then  the  much  greater  growth  by  the  Spring  of  1971  made  welfare  reform 
the  number  one  domestic  priority. 

Referring  to  the  sharp  growth  in  the  preceding  18  months,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  told  this  Committee  last  July  that  "this  exponential  increase  alone  makes 
an  overwhelming  case  for  the  replacement  of  the  current  welfare  non-system." 
That  is,  growth  in  AFDC  family  caseload  is  the  problem. 

The  public  is  concerned  not  just  with  the  consequent  rise  in  costs,  but  especially 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families  not  self-supporting.  As  this  Com- 
mittee well  knows,  these  families  are  for  the  most  part  headed  by  mothers.  Thus, 
an  underlying  concern  is — what  in  our  society  are  the  causes  for  this  sharp 
and  continuing  growth  in  the  number  of  dependent  families  headed  by  mothers? 

The  Causes 

Four  explanations  are  advanced  for  this  growth  in  family  dependency  on 
welfare. 

First,  the  Administration  contends  that  high  welfare  payments  in  some  north- 
ern and  western  states  have  caused  a  great  number  of  poor  families  to  migrate 
from  rural  areas,  especially  from  southern  states,  to  these  more  liberal  states 
just  to  get  on  welfare. 

Second,  they  assert  that  the  large  welfare  payments  in  these  states  have  en- 
couraged male-heads  of  working  poor  families  to  quit  their  jobs  (or  reduce  their 
weekly  earnings)  to  go  on  welfare  for  families  with  unemployed  breadwinners 
(AFDC  for  Unemployed  Parents) . 

Third,  they  state  that  these  high  welfare  payments  are  a  strong  incentive 
to  many  a  working-poor  father  to  desert  his  wife  and  children  when  AFDC 
would  provide  them  with  more  income  than  he  can  earn. 

Fourth,  certain  detailed  provisions  in  H.R.  1  identify  another  cause — fraud 
and  other  abuses. 

These  purported  causes  of  AFDC  growth  provide  the  basis  for  several  welfare 
reform  proposals  in  H.R.  1. 

Objectives  and  Proposals 

In  his  statement  before  this  Committee,  the  HEW  Secretary  has  specified  sev- 
eral objectives  which  this  bill  was  intended  to  achieve.  Naturally,  the  major  ob- 
jectives are  to  eliminate  these  causes  of  growth. 

The  first  proposal  is  to  establish  a  national  minimum  income  floor  for  families 
with  children,  whose  incomes  are  below  a  specified  level.  This  level  varies  de- 
pending on  family  size. 

These  minimum  income  levels  are  very  much  greater  than  the  AFDC  payments 
now  prevailing  in  several  southern  states.  The  objective  is  to  eliminate  the 
"strong  incentive  for  poor  families  to  migrate  to  higher  welfare  states." 


1  See,  "Welfare  Reform.  A  Fundamental  Change  of  Direction,"  Excerpts  of  Remarks  at 
the  Republican  Governors'  Conference,  April  19,  1971. 
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The  5;econd  proposal  is  to  establish  work  requirements  for  those  family  adults 
able  to  work.  Every  family  adult  applying  for  and  found  eligible  for  welfare 
must  register  and,  if  found  employable,  must  take  a  job  or  training  for  a  job.  This 
work  requirement  would  apply  not  only  to  mothers  heading  families  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions),  but  especially  to  unemployed  fathers  heading  poor  families. 
The  objective  is  to  eliminate  the  second  purported  cause  of  AFDC  growth — 
fathers  quitting  jobs  or  reducing  work  effort  to  get  welfare. 

The  third  proposal  is  to  provide  a  strong  work  incentive.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  first  $60  of  monthly  earnings  and  one-third  of  the  remaining  pay 
will  be  disregarded  in  determining  eligibility  for.  and  amount  of,  welfare  bene- 
fits. For  example,  an  eligible  mother  with  three  children  would  be  entitled  to  $200 
a  month  in  welfare.  If  employable  and  placed  in  a  job  paying,  say,  $240  a  month, 
she  would  have  only  $120  of  this  counted  and  her  welfare  benefit  would  be  $80. 
Thus,  her  total  monthly  income  would  be  $320.  The  objective  is  to  encourage 
these  mothers  to  take  a  job — and,  hopefully,  to  become  self-supporting  in  the 
future. 

Implementing  the  second  and  third  proposals  in  relation  to  mothers  on  AFDC 
would  deal  not  with  a  cause  of  welfare  growth,  but  with  reducing  the  current 
caseload. 

A  fourth  proposal  is  to  extend  welfare  eligibility  to  every  family  headed  by 
a  regularly  employed  father  with  relatively  low  income.  Such  fathers  would 
be  subject  to  the  requirement  to  take  a  job.  Since  they  are  regularly  enifployed, 
this  requirement  is  irrevelant.  But  more  importantly,  it  is  contended  they  would 
benefit  from  the  work  incentive  provisions  whereby  their  earnings  would  be 
supplemented  by  a  welfare  payment.  Under  present  law,  such  fathers  are  not 
eligible  for  AFDC  in  any  state. 

The  objective  of  paying  welfare  supplements  to  such  families  is  to  eliminate 
the  third  alleged  cause  of  AFDC  growth — father  desertion. 

Another  proposal  is  to  raise  incomes  of  working  poor  families  headed  by  either 
a  male  or  female,  up  toward,  or  even  above,  the  poverty  income  level.  In  fact, 
families  already  above  the  poverty  level  could  receive  welfare  supplements. 

Promised  Results 

With  these  proposals,  and  with  specific  provisions  in  H.R.  1  to  implement 
them,  there  would,  of  course,  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the  family  welfare 
caseload  and  in  costs.  There  remains  one  question — would  the  growth  in  case- 
load be  reversed?  In  the  foreseeable  future,  would  the  aggregate  costs  be  less 
than  those  of  continued  AFDC  ? 

Spokesmen  for  H.R.  1  give  firm  assurances  that  within  five  years  there  would 
be  a  turn-down  in  costs — and  in  caseload,  almost  immediately — ^since  the  pur- 
ported causes  of  AFDC  growth  would  be  eliminated.  The'  work  incentives 
would  be  of  a  kind  and  amount  to  encourage  working  poor  family  heads  and  em- 
ployable AFDC  adults  to  put  out  greater  work  effort  and  thus  earn  their  way  off 
welfare  through  their  own  efforts. 

According  to  advocates  of  H.R.  1.  "What  you  have  in  this  bill,  even  though 
it  may  be  an  increase  now.  is  the  assurance  that  over  the  years  welfare  rolls 
will  decrease  ...  It  holds  the  hope  and  the  assurance  that  over  the  years  the 
costs  will  decrease  and  the  rolls  will  decrease  .  . ."  - 

ANALYSIS  OF  FAMILY  WELFARE  REFORM 

The  provisions  in  H.R.  1  to  achieve  a  solution  to  the  welfare  problem  are 
many,  very  detailed,  and  very  complex.  Taken  as  a  whole,  if  they  offered  real 
promise  of  solving  the  problem,  they  should  be  supported.  With  unfolding  ex- 
perience, necessary  adjustments  could  be  adopted  to  strengthen  the  overall 
program. 

We  are  mindful,  however,  of  a  candid  appraisal  of  changes  in  public  welfare 
in  the  past.  One  of  the  leading  scholars  and  thought  leaders  in  public  welfare  in 
this  country  observed  in  1967  that : 

"When  contemplating  the  policies  that  have  been  applied  in  the  past,  and 
considering  those  which  might  be  applied  in  the  future,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  both  impressed  and  depressed  by  the  extent  to  which  policy  decisions 
are  made  and  perpetuated  on  the  basis  of  beliefs  about  facts  rather  than 


-  "Congressional  Record,"'  June  22,  1971,  p.  H.  5604. 
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tested  knowledge,  even  in  areas  where  it  would  not  seem  impossible  or  even 
diflacult,  to  secure  hard  data  .  .  .  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  is  meagre."  ^ 

The  proposed  changes  in  public  welfare  policies  are  drastic  and  radical.  Mil- 
lions of  people  will  be  affected  directly  or  indirectly.  Government  costs  will  be 
escalated.  Consequently,  the  candor  of  this  scholar  is  also  an  admonition — ^giving 
rise  to  several  questions. 

Is  there  agreement  about  the  identification  of  the  problem?  Does  available 
evidence  verify  the  purported  causes?  Are  all  of  the  objectives  in  the  bill  clearly 
and  directly  related  to  eliminating  these  causes  ?  Are  the  policy  changes  and  other 
innovations  for  achieving  these  objectives  reasonable?  Does  experience,  or  induc- 
tive research,  validate  these  provisions  ?  Are  the  projections  of  future  experience 
reliable?  In  other  words — will  this  reform  proposal  solve  the  welfare  problem? 
What  does  "tested  knowledge"  reveal? 

THE    WELFAKE  PROBLEM 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  consensus  on  the  nature  of  the  problem — growth 
of  family  dependence  on  welfare.  When  H.R.  1  was  debated  in  the  House,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  : 

"From  the  beginning  of  1960  to  the  end  of  1969,  the  AFDC  rolls  were 
increased  by  4.4  million  people,  a  147%  increase.  The  total  cost  of  the 
program  more  than  tripled,  from  $1  billion  in  1960  to  about  $3.5  billion 
at  the  close  of  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  If  the  situation  in  welfare  was 
alarming  and  in  a  state  of  crisis  at  the  beginning  of  January  1970,  the 
AFDC  program  is  now  completely,  totally,  out  of  control.  The  January 
1971  expenditures  for  AFDC  were  $482,423,000.  That  represents  a  40.5% 
increase  from  January  1970,  just  one  year.  The  number  of  AFDC  recip- 
ients rose  from  7.5  million  in  January  1970  to  9.8  million  in  January 
1971 — two  and  one  quarter  million  people  on  AFDC  in  just  one  year."  * 

Since  most  of  these  people  are  in  families  headed  by  mothers,  there  is  equal 
conceni  about  this.  "The  exploding  number  of  broken  families  which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  dependent  on  welfare  for  all  their  needs  poses  serious  social 
problems."  ° 

Thus — growth  in  family  dependence  on  welfare,  and  in  public  costs  for  support 
are  obverse  sides  of  the  same  problem.  And  the  facts  do  support  this  identification 
of  the  welfare  problem. 

VALIDITY  OF  THE  PURPORTED  CAUSES 

Migration  Thesis 

Migration  of  poor  families  from  rural  areas,  especially  from  southern  states 
to  northern  states,  and  to  one  west  coast  state,  in  order  to  get  their  large  welfare 
payments  is  believed  to  be  a  major  cause  of  the  problem,  ,  .  there  is  a  great 
disparity  of  payments  between  the  several  states,  which  great  difference  has 
resulted  in  an  influx  of  people  into  the  northern  industrial  states  from  the  south- 
ern states  and  Puerto  Rico  ...  In  the  legislation  of  H.R.  1,  efforts  were  made 
to  try  to  narrow  the  gap  in  this  broad  differential  in  order  to  discourage  this 
migration  and  to  even  encourage  some  of  the  people  to  return  home."  ^ 

The  repeated  assertion  that  high  welfare  payments  have  caused  a  large  migra- 
tion of  poor  people  to  get  on  welfare  is  only  a  belief  about  facts — and  is  refuted 
by  available  evidence.  The  special  study  of  AFDC  in  New^  York  City,  requested 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  found  that  "The  current 
rise  in  the  AFDC  caseload  (between  the  years  1966  and  1968)  cannot  be  attributed 
to  a  recent  increase  in  recipients  who  have  migrated  for  calculated  reasons."  ^ 
This  finding  was  verified  by  the  monitoring  team  from  the  GTeneral  Accounting 
Office. 


3  Eveline  M.  Burns,  "The  Future  Course  of  Public  Welfare,"  a  paper  presented  to  the 
1967  Arden  House  Conference  on  Public  Welfare. 
*  "Congressional  Record."  June  21,  1971.  p.  H.  5538. 

5  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  H.  Rept.  92-231,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  2. 

6  "Congressional  Record."  June  22,  1971,  p.  H.  5608. 

"  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "Report  of  Findings  of  Special  Review  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  in  New  York  City,"  a  study  conducted  jointly  bv  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services,  91st  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  p.  35. 
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Cook  County,  Illinois,  had  experienced  a  similar  sharp  and  extensive  growth 
in  its  AFDC  caseload  in  the  early  1960's.  A  study  conducted  in  1964  to  determine 
the  causes  concluded  that  in-migration  to  get  on  welfare  was  not  a  significant 
factor  in  that  growth.^ 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating  state  residence  requirements,. 
Pennsylvania  (with  such  a  requirement)  expected  a  subsequent  influx  of  families 
from  poorer  states  to  get  on  welfare.  According  to  a  high  oflicial  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  a  continuing  monthly  check  of  new  applications  approved  for 
those  with  less  than  one  year  residency  in  the  state  showed  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  such  families  came  from  four  states,  all  of  which  made  higher  welfare 
payments.  Virtually  none  came  from  the  southern  states. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  studies  with  facts  about  this  purported  cause. 
But  the  evidence  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  large  movement  of  families  from 
southern  to  northern  states  and  to  the  west  coast  during  the  past  two  decades. 
If  the  high  welfare  payments  did  not  cause  this  large  movement,  then  why  did 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  leave  their  homes  to  go  north  or  west? 

Since  1950,  there  has  been  a  technology  revolution  in  agriculture.  Greatly 
increased  mechanization  on  the  farm,  vastly  greater  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 
and  insecticides,  improved  hybrid  seeds,  and,  to  some  extent,  soil  bank  pro- 
grams, have  all  served  greatly  to  increase  agricultural  production  and  to  elimi- 
nate farm  jobs.  From  1950  through  1970,  agricultural  jobs  declined  from  7.2 
million  to  3.5  million,  a  large  part  of  this  in  the  south. 

Naturally,  these  workers  and  families  left  the  farms  and  moved  to  the  cities. 
Where  else  could  they  have  gone?  And  they  moved  to  those  cities  where  they 
believed  jobs  existed.  Necessity  and  job  opportunity— not  high  welfare  payments — 
caused  this  migration. 

Work  Disincentive  Thesis 

Supporters  of  H.R.  1  contend  that  AFDC  offers  an  incentive  to  male-heads  of 
working  poor  families  to  quit  their  jobs  and  go  on  welfare.  This  is  claimed  to 
be  a  second  cause  of  the  problem.  Some  say  that  .  .  Any  time  the  benefits 
paid  in  a  state  are  greater  than  a  man  can  earn  in  the  way  of  income  after 
taxes,  he  is  going  to  quit  work  and  go  on  welfare,  or  at  least  most  of  them  .  .  . 
there  is  nothing  fair  about  creating  a  situation  where  there  is  greater  induce- 
ment for  a  person  to  be  on  welfare  than  having  him  continue  to  work."  ® 

Others  contend  that  "...  in  view  of  the  substantial  economic  incentives  the 
present  program  provides  for  welfare  over  work,  the  father  of  a  low-income 
family  is  virtually  required  to  choose  welfare  .  .  .  The  incentive  to  choose  welfare 
over  work  is  even  greater  in  higher  benefit  states."  ^° 

The  facts  do  not  indicate  that  many  fathers  have  responded  to  this  "incentive" 
of  AFDC  to  quit  their  jobs  and  go  on  welfare.  There  are  24  states  paying  AFDC 
to  families  with  unemployed  fathers.  These  24  include  7  of  the  10  highly  indus- 
trialized states,  each  of  which  makes  relatively  large  AFDC  welfare  payments. 
Despite  such  attractive  incentives  to  quit,  there  were  only  129,041  such  families 
on  AFDC  as  recently  as  September,  1971 — or  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
caseload  of  2.8  million.^ 

Available  data  indicate  that  such  unemployment  and  being  on  welfare  were  not 
a  matter  of  free  choice.  Tlie  welfare  amendments  of  1961,  establishing  AFDC 
for  a  family  in  need  when  the  father  was  unemployed,  required  that  the  father 
first  register  with  the  Employment  Service  and  be  available  for  work.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  was  to  make  special  effort  to  place  him  in  a  job.  Thus,  the 
Service  knew  which  unemployed  were  on  welfare  and  most  needing  jobs. 

The  most  recent  monthly  data  available  (through  December  1968)  ^  show  that, 
for  every  unemployed  father  on  AFDC  placed  in  a  job  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice (and  then  immediately  dropped  from  the  AFDC  rolls),  at  least  18  others 
(also  registered  with  the  Employment  Service)  successfully  found  regular  em- 
ployment through  their  own  efforts  and  other  resources.  Had  fathers  in  the  latter 


*  See,  "A  Study  to  Detprmine  the  Employment  Potential  of  Mothers  Receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (1964),  p.  16;  "Parents  of  School  Dropouts  in  Public 
Aid  Families,"  (W67),  p.  30.  These  two  studies  were  prepared  by  the  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  in  cooperation  with  The  Loyola  University  School  of  Social  Work. 

9  See,  "Congressional  Record,"  June  21,  1971,  p.  H5544. 

10  The  same.  June  22,  1971,  p.  H5595. 

11  See,  U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  "Public  Assistance  Statistics,"  NCSS  Rept.  A-2,  Decem- 
ber 20.  1971,  tables  7  and  R. 

12  These  data  are  no  longer  collected  and  compiled  by  the  National  Center  for  Social 
Studies  in  HEW. 
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group  truly  preferred  being  on  AFDC,  they  could  easily  have  remained  on  wel- 
fare for  as  much  as  two  years  longer  merely  by  waiting  for  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  find  them  jobs.  Clearly,  the  choice  of  the  great  majority  of  such  fathers  was 
not  to  quit  their  jobs  and  to  remain  on  welfare  as  long  as  they  could. 

Family  Break-up  Thesis 

A  third  cause  of  the  problem  is  said  to  be  that  AFDC  is  an  incentive  to  family 
break-up.  This  is  another  belief  about  facts  refuted  by  available  evidence.  HEW 
contends  that  any  father  with  low  job-earnings  (or  a  father  with  modest  earnings 
but  a  larger  family)  is  encouraged  to  desert  his  family  if  they  would  be  better  off 
on  AFDC.  This  they  say,  explains  the  tremendous  growth  in  AFDC.  Others  ex- 
press similar  beliefs : 

".  .  .  the  most  serious  thing  of  all  we  found  was  that  there  is  a  very  defi- 
nite incentive  for  family  disintegration." 

"In  most  states,  a  family  cannot  receive  welfare  if  there  is  a  man  living  in 
the  house,  thereby  forcing  many  fathers  to  desert  just  to  give  their  families 
a  chance  to  survive."  " 

A  father  with  low  income  is  faced  with  "severe  economic  pressures  to  leave  his 
family.  He  finds  himself  in  the  untenable  position  of  being  able  to  assure  that  his 
wife  and  children  are  properly  fed  and  clothed  only  if  he  leaves  them," 

What  are  the  facts?  Comparable,  detailed  surveys  of  AFDC  show  that  father- 
desertions  accounted  for  20.2%  of  the  families  (with  li^^ng  fathers)  on  AFDC 
in  1953 — ^the  low-point  in  the  caseload  since  1950.  And  it  declined  to  19.3%  in 
1967 — and  to  16.8%  in  1969,  then  the  caseload  high-point  since  1950.  This  decline 
has  occurred  while  the  aggregate  AFDC  caseload  was  growing  prodigiously. 

Moreover,  the  President's  former  Counsellor.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  completely 
disagrees  with  these  assertions.  He  has  stated  that  ".  .  .  there  are  not  five  cents 
worth  of  research  findings  that  the  availability  of  AFDC  payments  does  lead  to 
family  break-up."  " 

Curiously,  however,  in  a  separate  memorandum,  HEW  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  desertion  is  not  triggered  by  the  single 
factor  of  low  income.  (In  fact,  low  income  may  be  of  minor  significance.)  HEW 
states  that  ".  .  .  The  factors  that  lead  to  desertion  are  complex."  ^' 

And,  indeed,  the  facors  must  be  complex.  To  illustrate,  in  New  York  City, 
families  with  unemployed  fathers  can  get  AFDC  for  the  entire  family — and  those 
with  working  fathers,  but  "poor,"  can  have  their  incomes  supplemented  by  a 
state  welfare  program,  so  that  they  will  be  as  well-oif  as  they  would  be  on 
AFDC.  If  the  employed  father  receiving  a  state  welfare  supplement  becomes  un- 
employed, or  deserts,  the  family  is  automatically  shifted  from  the  state-local 
welfare  program  to  the  federal-state-local  AFDC  program.  Obviously,  the  "power- 
ful economic  incentive"  for  fathers  to  desert  because  their  families  would  then 
be  better  off  on  AFDC — or  to  quit  their  jobs — has  been  removed.  In  essence. 
New  York  City  has  a  modified  family  assistance  program.  It  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  an  experimental  program,  and  on  a  much  vaster  scale  than  the  widely 
publicized  experiment  in  Xew  Jersey,  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Thus,  New  York  City  exi)erience  with  AFDC  gives  us  a  preview  of  what  the 
national  experience  might  be  with  a  national  program  paying  welfare  supple- 
ments to  working  poor  families  headed  by  fathers. 

From  1961  to  1967,  the  AFDC  caseload  increased  41  percent  nationally — but 
160  percent  in  Xew  York  City.  In  fact.  Xew  York  City  alone  accounted  for  86 
percent  of  the  national  increase. 


13  "Congressional  Record."  June  21,  1971,  p.  H5538. 
"  The  same.  June  22,  1971,  p.  H5641. 

1^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "Social  Security  Ainendments  of  1971,,"  H.  Rept. 
92-231.  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  p.  160. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  "The  Crisis  in  Welfare — The  View  from  New  York",  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  1967  Arden  House  Conference  on  Public  Welfare. 

1'  Hearings,  "Social  Security  and  Welfare  Proposals,"  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  530. 
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Father-deserted  families  on  AFDC  increased  138  percent  nationally,  but  337 
percent  in  New  York  City.  The  city  actually  contributed  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  increase  for  the  entire  country. 

A  1966  study  of  the  AFDC  problem  in  New  York  interviewed  AFDC  mothers 
who  had  been  deserted.  Most  of  these  mothers  reported  that  the  desertions  oc- 
curred after  the  families  got  on  welfare — not  before,  as  a  means  to  qualify  the 
family  for  welfare." 

We  can  only  conclude  from  this  New  York  experiment  with  a  modified  family 
assistance  program  that  removal  of  this  "powerful  economic  incentive"  of  AFDC 
for  fathers  to  desert  their  families  did  not  result  in  preventing  father-desertions, 
but  "desertion"  actually  was  the  largest  single  cause  of  the  large  AFDC  growth 
in  the  city.  .Why  should  we  expect  different  results  if  a  welfare  supplement  pro- 
gram were  adopted  nationally  ? 

The  social  tragedy  of  father-desertion  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  AFDC  growth.  Nevertheless,  H.R.  1  proposes  to  initiate 
a  new  national  program,  chiefly  to  remove  this  so-called  "powerful  economic  in- 
centive" in  AFDC  for  family  break-up. 

The  national  "risk"  for  fathers  in  working  poor  families  to  desert  is  infini- 
tesimal. Between  1961  and  1967,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  65,000  father- 
deserted  families  on  AFDC  in  the  entire  country.  In  1961,  there  were  4,900,000 
working  poor  families  headed  by  males  under  65  exposed  to  this  "powerful 
economic  incentive"  to  desert.  By  1967,  there  were  2.700,000  such  working  poor 
families.  Thus,  between  1961  and  1967 — when  nearly  5,000,000  families  might  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  the  risk  of  father-desertion — 2,200,000  of  these  families 
rose  above  the  poverty  level.  Meanwhile,  only  65,000  families  (net)  were  deserted 
by  fathers  and  went  on  AFDC.  And  40.000  of  these  65.000  deserted  families  were 
in  New  York  City  alone,  which  had  a  modified  family  assistance  program. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  father-desertion  has  not  been  a  major  cause  in 
the  growth  of  the  AFDC  caseload.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  New  York  City 
reveals  clearly  that  supplementing  low  earnings  of  the  father  does  not  neces- 
sarily hold  families  together. 

In  summary,  the  advocates  of  the  welfare  reform  in  H.R.  1  have  only  si>ecu- 
lated  about  the  major  causes  of  the  problem — they  have  provided  only  beliefs 
about  facts,  but  absolutely  no  supporting  evidence.  Actually,  the  available  facts 
refute  the  validity  of  their  contentions  that  these  are  the  causes.  Clearly,  the 
welfare  problem  was  not  caused  by  : 

1.  Migration  of  poor  families  from  southern  rural  areas  to  the  north  and 
the  west  coast  just  to  get  on  welfare; 

2.  Fathers  on  AFDC-UP  preferring  welfare  to  jobs  ;  and 

3.  AFDC  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  family  break-up. 

ANALYSIS  OF  OBJECTIVES  AXD  PROPOSALS 

Although  these  presumed  causes  are  refuted  by  the  facts,  nevertheless  the 
objectives  of  this  proposal  and  the  means  proposed  for  achieving  them  should 
be  examined.  Specifically,  are  all  the  objectives  directed  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem?  Are  the  means  for  achieving  them  reasonable?  Does  experience,  or  in- 
ductive research,  give  us  confidence  that  the  proposed  new  policies  would  solve  the 
problem  ? 

Minimum  Income  Floor 

A  national  minimum  income  fioor  is  proposed.  This  new  policy  is  intended  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  the  purported  incentive  for  poor  families  to  migrate.  "A 
standard  federal  level  would  tend  to  inhibit  whatever  motivation  people  might 
have  to  move  from  an  area  with  low  welfare  payments  to  an  urban  center  with 
seemingly  higher  payment  levels."  -° 


1*  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  "Report  of  Findings  of  Special  Review  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  in  New  York  City,"'  a  report  conducted  jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  HEW  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services.  This  study 
Avas  monitored  bv  GAO.  Table  6,  p.  64.  shows  that  the  New  York  Citv  AFDC  caseload 
increased  from  51.205  in  3  961.  to  133.001  in  1967 — by  160  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  deserted 
families  on  the  AFDC  caseload  increased  from  12.138  to  52,855 — or  by  337  percent.  (Table 
7,  p.  65.  gives  similar  data  for  the  United  States.) 

"  U.S.  Department  of  HEW.  "Welfare  in  Review."  March-April  1968,  for  reoort  on  a 
research  study  by  Professor  Podell.  financed  by  a  HEW  grant. 

20  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  H.  Rept. 
92-231,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  174. 
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Since  AFDC-induced  migration  lias  been  sihown  to  be  a  very  minor  factor  in 
this  growth  pro'blem,  a  national  income  floor  to  attack  it  is  of  no  moment.  How- 
ever, some  w^oul'd  support  such  a  floor — ^and  at  the  proposed  $200  monthly  level 
or  higher — because  they  contend  that  anything  less  is  totally  inadequate  for 
family  needs  in  this,  the  most  affluent  country  in  the  world.  And  prevailing  four- 
person  family  xlFDC  payments  are  lower  in  22  states — ^much  lower  in  7  of  them.^ 

But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  $200  monthly  income  floor — even  with 
the  $67  monthly  penalty  for  refusal  to  take  training  and/or  a  job?  Such  a  family 
of  four  with  $133  welfare  payment  would  be  much  better  off  in  5  states  than 
under  the  present  AFDC  program.  Here,  the  proposed  national  minimum  floor 
would  be  a  strong  work  disincentive.  In  4  other  states,  such  a  family  would  be 
no  worse  off  than  now.  The  national  minimum  would  thus  serve  as  a  work  dis- 
incentive in  those  4  states. 

Training  and  Work  Requirement 

The  objective  of  the  requirement  that  family  adults  who  are  eligible  and  em- 
ployable must  take  training  and/or  a  job  to  receive  a  welfare  supplement  can 
best  be  considered  with  a  third  objective.  This  is  the  w^ork  incentive  device  of  a 
welfare  supplement  to  earnings,  adjusted  downward  in  amount  with  progressively 
higher  earning  levels. 

The  work  requirement  and  the  work  incentive  taken  together  are  obviously 
designed  to  attack  both  the  second  purported  cause  of  the  problem — AFDC- 
induced  unemployment — ^and  also  to  reduce  the  existing  caseload  of  employable 
AFDO  mothers. 

Although  AFDC-induced  unemployment  has  been  shown  to  be  insignificant, 
the  work  requirement  is  at  least  relevant  to  such  unemployment.  The  work 
incentive  of  a  graduated  welfare  supplement  is  another  matter,  and  will  be  ana- 
lyzed separately. 

Working  Poor  and  Work  Incentives 

A  further  provision  of  H.R.  1 — making  working  poor  families  eligible  for 
welfare — is  intended  to  attack  the  third  purported  cause  of  welfare  growth.  This 
is  the  claimed  incentive  of  AFDC  for  father-desertion.  Here  again,  the  work- 
incentive  device  is  relied  on  to  "hold  families  together." 

This  "work  incentive"  is  the  heart  of  the  welfare  reform  proposals  in  H.R.  1 — 
as  it  was  in  last  year's  bill,  H.R.  16311.  Under  the  present  bill,  a  family  with 
"counted"  earnings,  and  other  income  below  a  specific  level,  will  receive  a  welfare 
payment.  The  specified  level  varies  with  family  size.  The  welfare  supplement  is 
progressively  smaller  if  earnings  are  higher,  or  increase.  For  example,  a  family 
head  with  three  dependents  and  with  no  income  would  receive  a  federal  welfare 
payment  of  $200  a  month  ($2,400  a  year).  If  he,  or  she,  takes  a  job,  or  has  a  job, 
and  earns  $240  a  month,  the  family  would  still  receive  a  welfare  payment.  In 
determining  the  amount,  the  first  $60  of  earnings,  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
maining $180 — or  $60— would  be  disregarded,  and  only  the  remaining  $120  would 
be  "counted."  The  difference  between  this  and  the  $200  welfare  floor — or  $80— 
would  be  the  welfare  supplement. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  head  of  a  four-person  family  earning  only  $60 
in  a  month  (say  one  40  hour  week  of  work  at  $1.50  an  hour),  would  get  $200  in 
welfare,  and  his  total  income  would  be  $260.  If  he  worked  the  other  3  weeks  in 
the  month  (120  hours  at  the  same  rate  of  pay),  he  would  get  $80  in  welfare.  And 
his  total  income  would  be  $320. 

Should  such  family-head  earn  more,  his  welfare  supplement  is  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Finally,  with  earnings  of  $360  a  month,  he  would  receive  no  supplement. 

This  device  is  ingenious — and  crucial.  The  following  statement  is  typical  of 
many  supporting  this  provision  : 

"The  number  one  change  we  must  make  is  to  encourage  work,  and  to 
remove  the  disincentives  to  work.  We  must  accomplish  this  objective  if 
we  are  going  to  find  a  solution  to  our  present  problems  ...  I  think  what 
we  start  here  is  an  attempt  to  restructure  the  program  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  philosophy  .  .  .  that  no  one  will  be  better  off  on  welfare  than  work- 
ing .  .  .  the  incentive  is  to  keep  moving  up  the  income  scale,  to  maintain 


21  Committee  on  Finance,  "Welfare  Programs  for  Families,"  material  related  to  H.R.  1, 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  table  11,  pp.  44-45. 
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efforts  to  improve  earnings  ...  if  he  is  successful  in  making  additional  money, 
he  is  going  to  be  economically  better  off,  his  total  income  will  increase." 

There  in  a  nutshell  is  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this  device  as  a  work  incentive. 
A  belief  in  how  other  people  are  motivated  and  would  react ! 

The  importance  of  this  device  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Once  deeply  imbedded 
in  a  national  program  directly  affecting  about  5  million  family  heads  the  first 
year,  it  would  be  difficult — if  at  all  possible — to  rescind  the  device  at  a  later  date, 
should  it  prove  to  be  ineffectual,  or  should  it  prove  to  be  a  disincentive.  Clearly, 
we  need  more  than  a  sincere  belief  that  it  will  encourage  family  heads  to  work 
harder,  to  work  more,  to  improve  their  capabilities — and  thus  to  work  their  way 
off  welfare.  We  need  proof — from  experience,  from  inductive  research. 

Results  of  Chamber  Research 

For  this  reason,  the  National  Chamber  commissioned  some  research  and  anal- 
ysis of  very  detailed  family  and  income  data  for  1966.  These  data  are  from  the 
Survey  of  Economic  Opportunity  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  results  of  this  research  and  analysis  by 
two  well-known  economists,  Alfred  and  Dorothy  Telia,  have  been  published  by 
the  National  Chamber  as  "The  Effect  of  Three  Income  Maintenance  Programs  on 
Work  Effort"^ — and  they  were  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings  late  in 
July,  1971. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effect  non-work  income  (in 
this  case,  a  welfare  supplement)  has  on  the  work  incentive  of  a  regularly  em- 
ployed working  poor  family  head.  As  the  Secretary  of  HEW  told  this  Committee : 
"To  reward  work  is  integral  to  the  vitality  of  our  national  economy,  to 
prevent  erosion  of  the  work  incentive,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
ensure  that  a  person  is  always  better  off  working  than  non-working." 

In  this  research,  the  Tellas  concluded  that  welfare  suppement  plans  with  high 
"tax  rates"  on  earnings  of,  say,  50  percent,  or  66%  percent  (as  in  H.R.  1),  would 
result  in  reduction  of  13  percent  to  15  percent,  and  of  17  percent  to  24  percent  in 
work  effort  by  regularly-employed  working  poor  male  family  heads. 

"Work  reductions  would  occur  primarily  as  the  result  of  the  high  marginal 
tax  rate  on  earnings  imposed  by  the  plans  (50  percent  or  greater),  although  in- 
come supplementation  alone  would  also  lead  to  some  decline  in  work  effort." 

In  other  words,  the  higli  "tax  rate"  on  earnings  of  a  welfare  supplement,  as  well 
as  the  supplement  itself,  would  erode  the  work  effort  of  working  poor  families. 
And  for  AFDC  mothers  who  take  jobs,  the  reduction  of  welfare  benefits  by  $2  for 
every  $3  of  added  earnings  (a  "tax  rate"  of  66%  percent)  woud  effectively  dis- 
courage greater  work  effort.  They  couldn't  be  expected  to  try  to  work  their  way 
off  welfare. 

Similar  research  on  the  effect  of  a  50  percent  "tax  rate"  was  completed  by 
Rand  Corporation  for  OEO.  This  analysis  was  specifically  related  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1970  version  of  welfare  reform  (H.R.  16311).  The  analysis  showed 
there  would  be  a  19  percent  reduction  in  work  effort  of  male  family  heads."* 

The  recent  interim  report  on  the  New  Jorsey  Experiment  verifies  these  induc- 
tive analyses.  It  reported  a  12  percent  reduction  in  work  effort  by  families  in  the 
experimental  group."^ 

Experience  with  the  Social  Security  work  test  further  validates  the  erosion 
of  the  work  incentive  resulting  from  a  high  "tax  rate"  on  earnings.  A  study  of 
beneficiaries  aged  63-72  showed  a  sharp  reduction  in  work  effort  when  earnings 
reach  the  $1200  earnings  ceiling  "taxed"  at  a  zero  rate,  and  additional  earnings 
up  to  $1700  were  "taxed  at  a  rate  of  50  percent.-" 

These  inductive  analyses,  and  experience  in  the  New  Jersey  experiment  and 
with  th  Social  Security  work  test,  show  conclusively  that  a  work  incentive  device 
with  a  tax  rate  of  67  percent,  as  in  H.R.  1,  or  of  50  percent  in  H.R.  16311,  would 
defeat  its  objective. 

22  "Congressional  Record."  June  22.  1971,  p.  H5599. 

23  See.  Alfred  and  Dorothy  Telia,  "The  Effect  of  Three  Income  Maintenance  Programs  on 
Work  Effort,"  p.  29. 

2*  See,  David  H.  Greenberg  and  Marvin  Kosters,  "Income  Guarantees  and  the  Working 
Poor  :  The  Effect  of  Income  Maintenance  Programs  on  the  Hours  of  Work  of  Male  Family 
Heads,"  a  report  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  December  1970. 

25  See,  "Further  Preliminary  Results  of  the  New  Jersey  Graduated  Work  Incentive  Experi- 
ment," May  1971,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pp.  20-21. 

26  See,  Kenneth  G.  Sander,  "The  Retirement  Test :  Its  Effect  on  Older  Workers'  Earnings," 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  June  1968. 
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A  moderate  "tax  rate"  on  earnings  of  say  20  percent  would  result  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  working  families  receiving  welfare  supplements,  at  a  prohibi- 
tively larger  cost  to  government. 

Clearly,  a  declining  welfare  supplement  with  progressively  higher  earnings 
would  not  be  an  effective  work  incentive  device  to  help  solve  the  welfare  problem. 

Income  Strategy 

Turning  once  again  to  objectives  in  this  bill,  there  is  another.  This  is  to  attack 
the  poverty  problem.  The  HEW  Secretary  described  the  income  strategy  in 
II.R.  1  to  this  Committee  as  "designed  to  provide  the  poor  with  what  they  need 
most  to  get  out  of  poverty :  money  .  .  .  For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  together  every  practical  means  of  assisting  the  poor  to  work  their 
way  out  of  poverty  ..." 

This  objective  is  totally  extraneous  to  causes  of  the  welfare  problem  and  its 
solution.  It  would  be  true  that  any  family  lifting  its  income  above  the  i>overty 
level  would,  by  the  same  token,  not  be  on  welfare.  However,  many  a  family 
could  get  off  the  welfare  rolls  by  working,  and  still  be  below  the  poverty  level. 

Injecting  the  elimination  of  poverty  as  an  objective  of  welfare  reform  intro- 
duces a  new  and  needless  dimension,  and  can  only  confuse  the  issue.  The  most 
pressing  problem  requiring  a  solution  is  growth  of  the  family  welfare  program — 
AFDC. 

ReliaMUty  of  Projected  Results 

According  to  HEW,  there  would  be  an  immediate  initial  rise  in  the  family 
welfare  caseload  by  virtue  of  adding  the  working  poor.  The  caseload  and  costs 
would  be  much  greater.  However,  the  caseload  would  decline  each  year  as  families 
worked  their  way  off  welfare.  And  by  1976,  the  costs  would  decline  to  less  than 
we  would  be  paying  for  AFDC  were  it  to  continue  its  present  growth  pattern. 
These  are  the  predictions  by  HEW — provided  some  later  Congress  does  not  raise 
the  national  minimum  level  or  lower  the  "tax  rate." 

Now,  how  did  HEW  project  a  continuing  decline  in  the  caseload?  And  a  cross- 
over in  costs  by  1976?  Are  the  projections  based  on  assumptions  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  incentive  device? 

Actually,  the  decline  in  caseload  and  in  costs  is  based  solely  on  an  assump- 
tion by  HEW  that  wage  and  salary  income  will  increase  6.3  percent  annually.^ 
Thus,  the  work  incentive  was  not  a  factor  in  projecting  the  results. 

The  Social  Security  Actuary  in  HEW  has  projected  a  rise  in  average  wages 
in  covered  employment  of  5.2  percent  in  1973,  decreasing  to  4.5  percent  by  1977. 
The  average  yearly  increase  works  out  to  4,7  percent."*  This  projection  is  ob- 
viously subject  to  professional  discipline,  for  it  is  the  basis  for  establishing  tax 
rates  for  Medicare.  Consequently,  no  credence  can  be  given  to  the  6.3  percent 
assumption,  or  to  the  promised  success  in  turning  around  the  family  welfare 
caseload  and  costs. 

Conclusions 

The  causes  of  the  welfare  problem  identified  by  HEW  are  beliefs  about  facts. 
The  available  evidence  refute  these  beliefs.  At  this  juncture,  we  really  don't 
know  what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  the  problem. 

Proposals  in  H.R.  1 — especially  the  work  incentive  device — to  attack  those 
beliefs  about  causes — could,  if  enacted,  lay  the  basis  for  a  vastly  greater  welfare 
problem  in  the  years  ahead.  The  work  incentive  device  with  a  high  "tax  rate" 
would  defeat  its  purpose. 

Injecting  the  poverty  problem  into  the  welfare  problem  serves  merely  to  con- 
fuse the  public  and  accentuate  the  controversy  in  an  already  emotional  issue. 

HEW's  projected  results  of  the  welfare  reform  are  totally  suspect.  We  do  not 
need  this  political  response  to  a  real  human  problem  with  critical  fiscal  and 
economic  overtones.  We  need  to  begin  on  a  viable  solution — even  if  we  must  begin 
with  a  relatively  limited  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

There  are  few  domestic  problems  about  which  so  great  .a  consensus  exists. 
It  is  a  high  priority  issue,  along  with  inflation — and  ways  and  means  must  be 


2'  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  H.  Rept. 
92-231,  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  table  8,  p.  221. 
28  The  same,  table  B,  p.  141. 
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found  to  solve  it.  The  Administration  has  made  clear  its  great  concern.  Con- 
gressional leaders  have  expressed  their  firm  and  sincere  intent  to  find  a  solution. 
Admittedly,  the  problem  is  vast,  but  they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  commit 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  programs  intended  to  slow  the  welfare  growth  and, 
then,  to  reverse  the  upward  trend  in  caseload.  Guaranteeing  availability  of  jobs 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  public  sector  to  supplement  job  openings  in  the  private 
sector  has  received  much  Congressional  support. 

Such  generous  and  sincere  interest  has  created  a  new  expectation  by  the 
public — that  the  AFDC  welfare  problem  is  susceptible  of  fairly  quick  solution, 
if  sufficient  government  effort  and  public  funds  are  committed.  Many  have  come 
to  have  great  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  public  purse  for  solving  most  any 
kind  of  problem,  foreign  or  domestic — if  only  that  purse  is  opened  wide  enough. 

The  welfare  problem  may  not  be  one  of  these.  Certainly,  with  our  present  lack 
of  knowledge  about  many  aspects  of  AFDC,  no  sound  ,and  acceptable  solution 
on  the  grand  scale  has  yet  been  advanced.  But,  we  can  make  a  start  in  a  more 
limited  manner,  basing  a  program  on  what  we  do  know,  and  recognizing  what 
we  can  reasonably  expect. 

And  what  do  we  know?  What  can  we  reasonably  expect? 

For  example,  efforts  to  mechaniize  the  production  of  tobacco  may  initiate  a 
new  wave  of  workers  and  their  families  from  the  farms  to  urban  centers. 
Experience  indicates  they  will  not  necessarily  migrate  to  the  nearest  cities,  but 
rather  to  those  centers  where  they  believe  job  opportunities  are  most  promising. 

We  must  expect  the  break-up  of  families  in  the  future — some  of  whom  will 
ultimately  turn  to  welfare  for  help.  Consequently,  we  will  need  a  long-continuing 
program  to  help  them  become  self-supporting. 

Families  will  continually  leave  the  AFDC  rolls.  Four  out  of  ten  now  on  AFDC 
will  leave — and  come  back.  But  six  out  of  ten  will  leave  permanently. 

Welfare  payments  for  larger  families  in  most  states  are  more  than  competi- 
tive with  pay  in  most  entry  jobs  such  as  AFDC  mothers  might  hold.  But  welfare 
for  the  smaller  families — say,  mothers  with  one  or  two  children — is  not  com- 
petitive with  entry-job  pay  in  various  occupations  in  many  cities.  In  1967,  about 
70  percent  of  all  AFDC  families  received  less  than  $200  monthly  in  welfare. 

The  recent  development  of  innovations  in  AFDC  by  two  state  governments 
reveals  the  distinct  advantage  of  every  state  having  a  direct  financial  stake  in 
family  welfare. 

With  economic  recovery,  there  will  be  improvement  in  job  opportunities  in 
the  private  sector.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  needed  community  betterment 
work  undone. 

Both  inductive  research  and  experience  clearly  reveal  that  a  welfare  supple- 
ment with  a  high  "tax  rate"  woulld  be  eneffective  as  a  work  incentive.  A  welfare 
supplement  with  a  "tax  rate"  small  enough  to  make  the  device  a  work  incentive 
involves  a  cost  this  country  cannot  afford — certainly,  not  now. 

We  do  not  know  now  the  major  causes  of  the  growth  of  family  dependence 
on  welfare. 

However,  we  can  make  a  beginning.  We  recommend : 

First,  concentrate  training  and  job  placement  efforts  on  AFDC  families  whose 
welfare  payments  are  substantially  less  than  regular  earnings  in  entry-jobs 
in  the  local  labor  market  area.  For  the  most  part,  this  will  mean  focusing  such 
efforts  on  mothers  with  one  or  two  children.  Most  of  these  mothers  will  be 
young — but  some  will  be  in  their  middle  years.  But  AFDC  families  with  only  one 
or  two  children  account  for  about  half  the  total  caseload. 

To  implement  this  recommendation,  an  "inventory,"  or  profile,  of  the  manpower 
potential  of  AFDC  recipients  and  dependents  should  be  developed  in  every  sizable 
community.  This  profile  would  provide  essential  information  for  efiicient  pro- 
gramming of  job  training,  and  for  job  replacement.  Data  should  be  compiled  on 
such  things  as  age  and  sex  of  the  adults,  their  education  and  prior  work  expe- 
rience, number  of  children  and  their  ages,  and  the  amount  of  the  monthly  grant 
paid  to  each  family.  The  basic  data  are  there  in  every  community's  welfare  of- 
fices, and  could  readily  be  collected.  Such  data  merely  need  to  be  organized  for 
this  purpose.  An  effective  Job  Bank  operation  would  be  an  indispensable  compo- 
nent for  success  in  this  proposed  occupational  rehabilitation  program. 

Second,  provide  public  service  employment  for  AFDC  adults  when  private  jobs 
are  not  available. 

Third,  open  up  part-time  public  service  employment — especially  community  bet- 
terment jobs — for  mothers  of  larger  families,  so  they  can  earn  part  of  their  wel- 
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fare.  Such  part-time  work  will  renew  job-discipline  for  them — give  them  more 
recent  work  experience.  For  the  time  will  come,  when  the  size  of  their  families 
and  of  their  welfare  payments  has  shrunk,  and  they  could  be  placed  in  private 
employment. 

Fourth,  child  care  services  should  be  made  available  to  children  in  AFDC 
families.  These  services  should  be  provided  without  charge  when  the  adult 
family  members  participate  in  a  job  training  or  employment  program.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  from  welfare  dependency  to  self-supporting  employment, 
family  contributions  for  the  costs  of  child  care  during  employment  should  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay. 

Fifth,  initiate  after-work  training  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  not  only 
of  heads  of  working  poor  families,  but  also  of  other  adults  with  low  earning 
power.  Participation  should  be  wholly  voluntary.  The  skill-training  offered  should 
be  directly  related  to  local  needs. 

Sixth,  AFDC  costs  should  continue  to  be  shared  between  federal  and  state 
governments.  Not  all  innovative  ideas  originate  in  the  executive  bureaucracy 
in  Washington.  And  experience  shows  that  innovation  still  arises  out  of  neces- 
sity— the  necessity  of  controlling  and  reducing  the  squeeze  of  rising  costs. 
How  much  better  to  have  that  squeeze  occurring  in  more  places  than  the  National 
Capitol. 

Seventh,  because  the  present  AFDC  program  contains  a  66%  percent  "tax 
rate,"  we  suggest  that  this  provision  be  rescinded — if  Congress  wishes  to  pro- 
vide incentives,  not  disincentives. 

Finally,  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  whimsy  of  fashioning  a  multi-billion 
dollar  program  based  on  belief  about  facts— random  speculations  about  causes, 
about  motivations  of  other  people. 

We  need  carefully  structured  research  about  the  people  on  AFDC.  For  example, 
HEW  says  that  4  out  of  10  families  on  AFDC  will  be  back  on  the  rolls  a  second 
time — or  more.  But  this  means  6  out  of  10  families — once  they  get  off  AFDC — 
do  not  come  back.  How  do  they  do  it  ?  There  may  be  useful  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  successes  of  these  60  percent  of  AFDC  families. 

A  high-level  research  council  should  be  established  to  be  responsible  to,  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  kinds  of  research  needed.  It  should  have  the  authority, 
for  example,  to  make  needed  case  record  information  available  to  reputable 
scholars  and  organizations  for  research  directed  toward  solving  the  tragic  human 
problems  reflected  by  the  vast  growth  of  the  AFDC  population  in  the  past  decade. 
And.  it  should  have  the  funds  to  finance  such  research.  Then  Congress  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  an  information  source  which  decides  what  knowledge 
will  be  acquired — and  not  acquired. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  make  and  perpetuate  new  policies  based  on  beliefs 
about  facts — when  such  policies  would  directly  affect  so  many  Americans — and 
would  cost  so  much. 


Statement  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Uxited  States  by  William 
P.  McHexry,  Jr.,  Ecoxomic  SEcrRiTY  Manager  of  the  Chamber 

The  National  Chamber  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  express  its  views  on 
the  Social  Security  and  Medicare  provisions  of  H.R.  1.  We  intend  to  testify  sepa- 
rately on  the  welfare  provisions  contained  in  the  House-approved  bill. 

Our  overall  appraisal  of  the  House  l)ill  is  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  expen- 
sive "package."  As  Table  I  shows,  long-range  average  annual  costs  would  be 
increased  by  S13.4  billion.  The  cumulative  tax  increase,  over  the  next  six  years, 
amounts  to  $57  billion.  Workers  and  employers  would  have  to  bear  an  oppressive 
tax  burden. 

After  carefully  studying  the  many  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  : 

(1)  Reject  the  5  percent  l)enefit  increase.  The  benefit  level  currently  is  well 
ahead  of  the  rise  in  living  costs. 

(2)  Reject  those  provisions  in  the  bill  calling  for  automatic  increases  in  bene- 
fits, automatic  increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base,  and  automatic  increases  in 
the  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  under  the  retirement  test. 

(3)  Reject  the  special  minimum  benefit  based  on  presumed  "years  of  coverage." 

(4)  Reject  the  annual  increment  for  delayed  retirement. 

(5)  Increase  the  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  under  the  retirement  test  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000  a  year  as  a  means  of  encou'-aging  part-time  employment  by 
elderly  persons. 
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(6)  Reject  the  provision  calling  for  additional  "drop-out"  years  in  the  com- 
putation of  benefits. 

(7)  Retain  the  present  6  month  "waiting  period"  for  disability  benefits. 

(8)  Defer  any  extension  of  Medicare  to  the  long-term  distoaled  until  the  costs 
of  the  present  program  are  under  control. 

(9)  Maintain  the  taxable  wage  base  at  $9,000  in  1972.  ' 
If  these  modifications  are  made,  benefit  costs  can  be  pared  by  a  long-range  | 

average  of  $8.5  billion  a  year,  with  consequent  reductions  in  tax  rates  on  workers 
and  employers  in  all  future  years.  Furthermore,  we  believe  it  would  be  highly  i 
desirable  to  schedule  future  tax  rate  increases  over  the  next  16  years — rather 
than  6  years — ^to  avoid  an  unnecessary  build-up  in  trust  fund  balances. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  the  Chamber's  recommendations  are  analyzed  in 
subsequent  sections. 

Table  I. — Long-range  average  annual  costs  for  social  security  and  medicare 

provisions  in  H.R.  1  ^ 

[In  billions] 

Average  an- 


Provision  :  '^ual  cost  2 

5-percent  benefit  increase   $3.  4 

Additional  drop-out  years  (prospective)   1.2 

Age  62  point  for  men  (prospective)   0.5 

Earnings  test  changes   1.  0 

Widows  benefits— 100  percent  of  PIA  at  65   1.  3 

Special  minimum  benefit   0.  8 

Election  of  actuarial  reduction  changes   0.  8 

Combined  earnings  (prospective)   1.1 

Delayed  retirement  increment  (prospective)   0.5 

5-month  disability  w^aiting  period   0. 1 

Miscellaneous  changes   0.  2 

Medicare  (HI)  benefits  for  disabled   2.5 


Total   13.  4 


1  These  estimates  were  developed  by  Robert  J.  Myers,  professor  of  actuarial  science, 
Temple  University,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Chamber's  Social  Security  Committee. 
From  1947  to  1970,  Mr.  Myers  was  the  chief  actuary.  Social  Security  Administration,  U.S. 
Dep^irtment  of  H.E.W. 

2  The  "level-equivalent"  annual  costs  are  based  on  an  estimated  average  $650  billion 
taxable  payroll  for  Social  Security  (OASDI)  and  $540  billion  for  Medicare  (HI).  With  a 
$10,200  tax  base,  taxable  payroll  is  estimated  to  be  about  $490  billion  currently. 

ACROSS-THE-BOARD   BENEFIT  INCREASE 

For  many  years,  the  National  Chamber  has  supported  the  concept  of  periodic, 
Congressional  examination  of  all  aspects  of  Social  Security,  including  benefit 
levels,  to  determine  whether  adjustments  in  the  program  are  needed. 

It  is  apparent  that,  from  time  to  time,  changes  in  benefit  amounts  are  required  ' 
to  assure  that  the  great  majority  of  elderly  beneficiaries  are  not  compelled  to  seek  \ 
Old-Age  Assistance  for  their  ordinary  expenses  of  living,  and  are  not  hurt  'by  i 
the  effects  of  price  inflation.  \ 

Section  101  of  H.R.  1  provides  for  a  5  percent  across-the-board  increase  in  bene-  ( 
fits,  effective  in  June  1972.  Under  the  bill,  about  27  million  people  would  get  higher 
benefits,  and  approximately  $2.1  billion  in  additional  payments  would  be  made 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

On  a  long-range  basis,  the  average  annual  cost  of  this  change  is  estimated  to  be 
$3.4  billion. 

In  the  past  21  months.  Congress  has  increased  benefits  twice — by  over  25  per- 
cent in  the  aggregate.  The  1969  Amendments,  effective  in  January  1970,  raised 
benefits  by  15  percent.  This  year's  Amendments  increased  benefits  by  10  percent, 
effective  January  1971. 

These  two  increases,  plus  five  earlier  ones,  have  more  than  offst  the  effects  of 
price  inflation  in  the  past  20  years.  As  Table  II  on  page  4  shows,  cumulative  bene- 
fit increases  enacted  by  Congress  have  exceeded  100  percent.  During  this  period 
of  time,  the  cumulative  increase  in  prices  amounted  to  59  percent. 

The  record  shows  that  Congress  has  maintained  benefits  well  ahead  of  the  rise 
in  living  costs.  For  this  reason,  the  National  Chamber  sees  no  economic  need  for 
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another  benefit  increase  at  this  time,  and  we  recommend  that  Section  101  'be 
deleted  from  the  bill. 

TABLE  II.— RISE  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  COMPARED  WITH  BENEFIT  INCREASES  APPROVED  BY  CONGRESS, 

DECEMBER  1950  TO  JANUARY  1971 


Average 
monthly 

Consumer      Cumulative  benefit  Cumulative 

Pricelndexi  price    vi^orkers  who  benefit 


(1957-59  increase        retired  in  increase 

Month  and  year  equals  100)        (percent)       -    1950  2  (percent) 


December  1950   87.1    $49.50   

September  1952   93.0               6.8  55.70  12.5 

September  1954   93.5               7.3  60.70  22.6 

January  1959   100.9  15.8  65.00  31.3 

January  1965   108.9  25.0  69.60  40.6 

February  1968   118.6  36.2  78.70  59.0 

January  1970   131.8  51.3  90.60  83.0 

January  1971   138.6  59.1  399.70  101.3 


1  Data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2  Data  for  1950-68  from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1969,  table  13,  p.  31.  Data  for  1970  from 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969,  report  91-700,  91st  Cong.,  Istsess.,  p.  16. 

3  Estimate;  based  on  10  percent  i  ncrease  enacted  under  1971  Social  Security  Amendments. 

Note:  Since  1950,  Congress  has  enacted  7  general  benefit  increases:  12.5  percent  under  the  1952  amendments  (effective 
September  1952);  9.0  percent  under  the  1954  amendments  (effective  September  1954);  7.1  percent  under  the  1958  amend- 
ments (effective  January  1959);  7.1  percent  under  the  1965  amendments  (effective  January  1965);  13.1  percent  under  the 
1967  amendments  (effective  February  1968);  15.1  percent  under  the  1969  amendments  (effective  January  1970);  and 
10.0  percent  under  the  1971  amendments  (effective  January  1971). 


AUTOMATIC   BENEFIT  ESCALATOR 


Section  102  provides  for  future  automatic  increases  in  benefits  and  in  the 
amount  of  "exempt"  annual  earnings  under  the  retirement  test.  Benefit  pay- 
ments would  be  increased  whenever  the  cost  of  living,  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  increased  by  at  least  3  percent  in  a  year  (or,  if  earlier,  since 
the  last  previous  benefit  change).  Any  increase  would  be  effective  in  January 
of  the  following  year. 

However,  the  benefit  escalator  would  not  operate  if  a  general  benefit  increase 
had  become  effective  or  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  the  proposed  5  percent  benefit  increase  (effective 
in  June  1972)  would  preclude  an  automatic  increase  until  January  1974. 

The  bill  does  not  include  a  provision  to  reduce  benefits  if  the  cost  of  living 
decreases  in  the  future. 

The  advocates  of  an  automatic  benefit  escalator  contend  that  this  provision 
is  needed  because : 

(1)  It  is  uncertain  that  Congress  will  act  to  increase  benefits  when  such  action 
is  needed  because  of  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  ; 

(2)  A  benefit  escalator  will  "depoliticize"  this  aspect  of  the  Social  Security 
program. 

Evaluating  congressional  performance 

The  record  shows  that  Congress  will  act  with  regularity  on  Social  Security. 
Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees have  held  public  hearings  on  Social  Security  no  less  than  15  times.  As 
a  result,  benefit  protection  has  been  extended  to  most  jobs ;  benefits  have  been 
increased  and  made  easier  to  get ;  new  kinds  of  benefits,  such  as  payments  for 
total  disability  and  Medicare  protection,  have  been  added ;  and  payroll  taxes  on 
workers  and  employers  have  been  substantially  increased  to  pay  for  the  many 
changes.  ^  .  -,  1 

Moreover,  the  facts  demonstrate  that  benefit  improvements,  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, have  surpassed  the  rise  in  living  costs  by  a  wide  margin.  Since  1950,  the 
seven  benefit  increases,  on  a  cumulative  basis,  have  amounted  to  101  percent 
as  compared  with  a  59  percent  rise  in  the  price  level.  Thus,  benefits  have  risen 
about  70  percent  more  than  the  cost  of  living. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rise  in  benefit  levels  does  not  take  into  account 
the  value  of  the  many  other  changes  made  in  the  Social  Security  program  by 
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Congress  during  that  20-year  interval.  One  of  the  most  Important  changes,  when 
measured  by  the  dollar  value  to  the  elderly,  was  the  enactment  of  Medicare.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  non-cash  benefits  available  under  the  Medicare  program  is  about  $36  a 
month  to  each  beneficiary.  When  this  benefit  value  is  added  to  the  cash  benefit 
amounts,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  it  is  evident  that  Congress  has  done  much 
more  than  merely  prevent  aged  beneficiaries  from  incurring  any  real  loss  in 
their  aggregate  benefit  entitlement. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the  action  of  Congress  over  the  last  20 
years  is  its  performance  since  1964.  In  the  last  6  years.  Congress  has  raised  bene- 
fits on  four  occasions — in  1965,  1968,  1970  and  1971.  These  increases  exceed  45 
percent. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  comparatively  distant  past,  recent 
Congresses  have  been  prompt  to  act  to  assure  that  benefits  were  not  watered 
down  as  a  consequence  of  the  inflation  to  which  the  entire  nation  has  been  sub- 
jected. There  is  no  valid  basis  for  including  that  future  Congresses  will  be  less 
responsive  to  upward  movement  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Removing  social  security  from  politics 

It  has  been  asserted  that  substituting  mechanical  devices  (i.e.  benefit  and  wage 
base  escalators)  for  the  considered  judgment  of  Congress  would  remove  the 
issue  of  benefit  increases  designed  to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation  from  politics. 
This  assertion  gives  rise  to  two  questions  : 

(1)  Would  such  "depoliticization"  actually  occur? 

(2)  Would  "depoliticization"  be  desirable? 

The  House  and  Senate  debates  on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970 
(H.R.  17750)  clearly  indicate  that  the  broad  issue  of  benefit  adequacy  would  not 
be  "depoliticized."  Those  who  supported  the  benefit  escalator  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  benefit  escalator  would  not,  and  should  not,  preclude  the  need 
for  further  Congressional  review  of  benefit  levels.  At  most,  tht  "depoliticization" 
would  be  of  a  limited  nature. 

The  desirability  of  even  limited  "depoliticization"  is  open  to  serious  question. 
Would  it  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Social  Security  beneficiaries  and  taxpayers 
who  support  the  program?  In  a  program  as  significant  as  Social  Security,  it  is 
essential  that  the  judgement  of  Congress  be  brought  into  play  whenever  changes 
are  contemplated.  In  the  final  analysis,  neither  Social  Security  nor  any  other 
major  governmental  program  which  affects  virtually  the  entire  population, 
can  be,  or  should  be,  removed  from  "politics,"  since  to  do  so  would  remove  it 
from  any  influence  or  control  by  the  electorate. 

Inflationary  Potential 

An  automatic  benefit  escalator  could,  and  almost  certainly  would,  have  wide 
ramifications.  If  this  principle  is  established  in  Social  Security,  it  inevitably  will 
spread  to  many  other  public  programs  such  as  public  assistance,  unemployment 
compensation,  workmen's  compensation,  state  and  local  retirement  systems ;  to 
private  pension  plans ;  to  negotiated  wage  settlements ;  and,  conceivably,  to  the 
entire  wage  structure. 

The  potential  adverse  consequences  of  a  cost-of-living  benefit  escalator  were 
recognized  by  several  members  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security. 
Mr.  Gabriel  Hauge,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany, stated : 

"The  Council's  recommendation  that  Social  Security  cash  benefit  levels  be 
automatically  adjusted  upward  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  leaves  me 
with  deep  concern,  because  such  automatic  adjustment  would  make  the  control 
of  price  inflation  even  more  diflScult  than  it  already  is. 

"One-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Nation,  and  fully  21  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population,  receive  retirement,  survivors,  or  disability  insurance 
benefits.  To  insulate  so  large  a  group  from  the  cost  of  inflation  with  respect  to 
their  Social  Security  benefits  would  surely  undermine  the  public's  willingness 
to  support  the  self-restraint  and  sometimes  painful  policies  that  are  necessary 
to  curb  inflation.  Of  even  more  importance  is  the  virtual  certainty  that  the 
adoption  of  an  'escalator  clause'  for  Social  Security  beneflt  payments  would  give 
additional  support  to  the  already  insistent  demands  for  inflation  protection 
through  escalation  in  a  whole  range  of  other  private  contracts.  I  do  not  see 
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how  we,  as  a  Nation,  can  wage  a  successful  battle  against  inflation  by  auto- 
matically adjusting  to  it."  ^ 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  labor  members  of  the  Advisor 
Council  did  not  place  a  high  priority  on  an  automatic  benefit  escalator.  In  fact, 
they  conditioned  their  support  for  this  provision  on  even  further  "substantial" 
benefit  increases.^ 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  reject  an  automatic  benefit  escalator  for  Social 
Security  because  it  is  unnecessary  and  unsound,  and  because  it  would  have  wide- 
spread adverse  effects  on  other  governmental  and  private  programs. 

A  cost  of  living  escalator  seems  especially  inappropriate  at  a  time  when  the 
federal  government  is  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  peace-time  program  to  halt 
inflation  through  wage  and  price  controls. 

AUTOMATIC  WAGE  BASE  ESCALATOR 

The  automatic  benefit  escalator  would  be  financed  by  automatic  increases  in 
the  taxable  wage  base.  Unlike  last  year's  bill  (H.R.  17550),  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  the  tax  base  would  take  place  only  if  there  had  been  an  automatic 
increase  in  benefits. 

In  the  future,  the  taxable  wage  base  would  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  level  of  average  wages  of  workers  covered  by  Social  Security. 
Under  the  automatic  adjustment  procedure,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  the  taxable  wage  base  would  be  $10,800  in  1974,  $11,700  in  1976, 
$12,900  in  1978,  $14,100  in  1980,  and  ultimately  rise  to  $26,100  in  the  early  1990's. 

We  are  opposed  to  an  automatic  wage  base  escalator  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  proposed  financing  is  uncertain  and  inequitable.  Second,  Congressional  tax- 
ing authority  would  be  weakened.  Finally,  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
private  pension  plans  integrated  with  Social  Security. 

Uncertain  Financing 

The  wage  base  escalator  is  intended  to  fully  finance  any  benefit  costs  that 
result  from  future  increases  of  the  cost-of-living  benefit  provision.  However,  in 
order  to  be  self-financing,  it  is  necessary  for  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  earnings 
level  to  be  about  twice  the  rise  in  the  price  level — in  other  words,  if  prices  rise 
3  percent  a  year,  earnings  will  increase  6  percent  a  year. 

An  examination  of  recent  trends  in  earnings  and  prices  leads  us  to  the  con- 
I  elusion  that  the  automatic  provision  may  be  underfinanced.  As  Table  III  shows, 
I)etween  1966  and  1970,  the  average  increase  in  covered  wages  has  been  about  6 
percent  a  year.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  an 
average  of  4.2  percent  a  year.  Obviously,  the  earnings  level  has  not  risen  twice 
as  fast  as  prices. 

TABLE  lll.-COMPARISON  OF  INCREASES  IN  AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 


Increase  over  previous  year 
(percent) 


Average 
w/ages  in 

covered  Cost  of 

employment  living 


Year: 

1966   4.4  2.8 

1967   6.3  2.9 

1968   7.0  4.2 

1969   6.0  5.4 

1970   6.2  5.9 


Average,  1966-70.   6.0  4.2 


1  Mr.  Hauge's  statement  was  concurred  in  by  three  other  Council  members  :  Charles  A. 
Siegfried.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  ;  Robert  C.  Tyson,  Director,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  and  Dwight  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Past 
President,  American  Medical  Association.  See,  Reports  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  1971,  p.  185. 

2  See,  statement  of  Walter  J.  Burke,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  ;  Burt  Seidman,  Director,  Department  of  Social-Security,  AFLf-CIO  ;  and  Joseph  P. 
Tonelli,  President-Secretary,  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Reports  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  1971,  pp.  128-29. 
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Contimiation  of  present  trends  in  wages  and  prices  indicates  that  Congress 
almost  certainly  would  have  to  step  in  and  raise  taxes  further  because  the  wage 
base  escalator  would  not  produce  the  required  revenue  over  the  long  run. 

Weakens  congressional  taxing  authority 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
authorized  to  increase  the  taxable  wage  base — ^and  hence  the  amount  of  tax^s 
payable — to  finance  the  automatic  benefit  escalator.  These  automatic  increases 
would  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  average 
taxable  wages  of  workers  covered  by  Social  Security  have  risen  since  1972.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  report  (not  later  than  August  15)  each  year'to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees  on  the  likelihood 
of  "imminent  action"  under  the  automatic  escalator  provisions. 

While  these  reporting  procedures  are  intended  to  preserve  some  Congressional 
responsibility  and  control  over  taxes,  the  Chamber  is  still  opposed  to  such  a 
provision.  Much  of  the  public  support  for  the  Social  Security  program  is  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  the  Congress  carefully  considers  in  puNic  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  any  proposals  to  revise  or  increase  taxes  on  workers  and 
employers.  If  future  tax  increases  are  effected  without  this  kind  of  resi)onsible 
review,  the  confidence  of  both  workers  and  employers  in  the  program  may  be 
adversely  affected.  Whether  taxpayers  agree  in  every  instance  with  the  decisions 
of  Congress  is  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  they  have  much  more  confidence 
in  the  judgement  of  responsible  men  than  in  decisions  based  on  mechanical 
contrivances. 

InequitaMe  financing 

If  the  wage  base  escalator  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  mean  that  the  added 
co.st  resulting  from  automatic  increases  in  the  amomit  of  earnings  taxed  would 
not  be  shared  by  all  workers  and  their  employers.  Rather,  it  would  be  financed 
by  loading  the  added  tax  burden  mainly  on  those  workers  who  earn  more 
than  $10,200  a  year — and  their  employers. 

This  would  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Social  Security  that  Congress 
financed  a  benefit  change  entirely  through  a  wage  base  increase.  On  previous 
occasions,  when  Congress  has  raised  benefits  or  made  other  program  changes,  the 
added  costs  were  financed  either  by  an  increase  in  tax  rates  on  all  workers  and 
their  employers  or  by  a  combination  of  tax  rate  and  wage  base  increases. 

We  believe  it  is  inequitable  to  finance  such  benefit  increases  solely  through 
increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base. 

Impact  on  private  pensions 

Congress  has  not  considered  the  potential  impact  of  the  automatic  benefit  and 
wage  base  escalator  provisions  on  private  pension  plans  which  mesh  their  benefits 
with  Social  Security  payments. 

Pension  experts  believe  that  the  automatic  provisions  will  create  very  serious 
problems  for  employers  who  integrate  their  pension  plan  benefits  Avith  the  Social 
Security  program.  According  to  Edwin  F.  Boynton,  Actuary,  Tlie  Wyatt  Com- 
pany, a  nationally-knoAvn  employee  benefits  consulting  firm  : 

".  .  .  the  automatic  wage  base  adjustment  and  cost-of-living  increases  will 
create  completely  chaotic  conditions  when  it  comes  to  designing  integrated  pen- 
sion plans.  If  one  stays  with  the  present  plan  design,  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  duplication  of  benefits  on  wage  base  earnings,  which  would  result  in  higher 
and  higher  pension  costs  for  the  duplicate  coverage."  ^ 

We  recommend  that  this  provision  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  However,  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  include  an  automatic  benefit  escalator  in  H.R.  1,  then  it  should 
be  financed  by : 

(1)  Using  the  "actuarial  surplus"  generated  by  future  increases  in  the  level 
of  taxable  earniDgs,  and 

(2)  Obtaining  any  remaining  funds,  on  a  50/50  basis,  from  increases  in  tax 
rates  and  the  taxable  wage  base. 

SPECIAL    iStlNIMUM    BEjNT^TET  PAYMElYT 

Section  103  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  special  minimum  payment  for  individuals 
who  have  ostensibly  worked  in  covered  employment  at  least  15  years.  The  benefit 


3  Social  Security  vs.  Private  Pensions,  an  address  presented  to  the  24th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  on  Employee  Benefits,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  October  8,  1970,  p.  15. 
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would  be  equal  to  $5  multiplied  by  the  number  of  "years  of  coverage,"  not  in 
excess  of  30  years.  Tbus,  a  person  \YitIi  20  '"years  of  coverage"  would  be  eligible 
for  $100  a  month,  while  a  person  with  30  or  more  "years  of  coverage"  would 
receive  SloO. 

Approximately  .$30  million  in  additional  benefits  would  be  j)aid  out  during 
fiscal  year  1973.  However,  the  long-range  average  annual  cost  of  this  provision 
is  substantial — an  estimated  $800  million. 

This  proposal  is  in  direct  conflict  with  one  of  the  basic  principles  insisted 
upon  by  past  Congresses,  approved  by  the  National  Chamber,  endorsed  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  previously  supported  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — that  is,  benefits  should  be  wage-related.  The  principle  of  wage- 
relationship  of  benefits  means  that  workers  who  earn  more — and  hence  experience 
greater  job  income  loss — stand  to  get  a  larger  benefit. 

The  National  Chamber  opposes  the  special  minimum  benefit  because  it  would 
seriously  weaken  this  fundamental  principle. 

As  this  Committee  knows,  from  1939  to  1950,  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  under  which  each  worker's  primary  insurance  amount  was 
increased  by  1  percent  for  each  year  of  covered  employment  credited  the  worker. 
The  purpose  was  to  raise  the  level  of  benefits  for  long-term  workers.  Congress 
decided  that  this  was  not  an  appropriate  method  of  providing  retired  workers 
with  higher  benefits.  Accordingly,  the  provision  was  removed  from  the  law  in 

1950,  and  a  new  formula  for  computing  benefits  was  adopted. 

The  special  minimum  payment  would  not  benefit  all  workers.  Instead,  it  would 
apply  initially  to  only  a  select  group  of  individuals — some  300,000  workers. 

The  Chamber's  opposition  to  this  proposal  can  best  be  summarized  by  reference 
to  the  1939  Report  of  this  Committee  on  pending  Social  Security  Amendments 
(H.R.  6635).  In  that  Report,  the  Committee  pointed  out: 

••Since  the  objective  of  social  insurance  is  to  compensate  for  wage  loss,  it  is 
imperative  that  benefits  be  reasonably  related  to  the  wages  of  the  individual. 
This  insures  that  the  cost  of  the  benefits  will  stay  within  reasonable  limits  and 
that  the  system  will  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  wide  variations  in  earnings 
which  exist."  ^ 

We  believe  the  following  examples  illustrate  that  Section  103  of  H.R.  1  would, 
if  enacted,  seriously  weaken  the  principle  of  wage-related  benefits.  Example  1 
shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  worker  to  actually  have  extremely  long 
seiwice  under  Social  Security  to  qualify  for  a  high  benefit  payment.  Example  2 
shows  that  Section  103  would  discard  the  principle  of  payment  of  larger  benefits 
to  those  workers  who  experience  a  greater  job-income  loss. 

Example  1. — Worker  A — 21  years  of  employment;  average  monthly  earnings 
of  8108.  Retired  at  end  of  1966,  at  age  65,  on  a  benefit  of  $68.50  a  month. 

Section  103  provides  that  to  obtain  14  ••years  of  coverage"  during  1937  to  1950, 
a  worker  only  needs  total  wage  credits  of  $12,600.  Thus,  worker  A  with  annual 
earnings  of  82.600  in  any  five  years  between  1937  through  1950  would  be  credited 
with  14  years  of  coverage.  Worker  A  goes  to  work  for  the  Federal  government  in 

1951.  but  works  part-time  in  covered  employment  at  $1,300  a  year  until  the  end 
of  1966  when  he  retires.  Today,  as  a  result  of  benefit  increases  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, this  worker  is  getting  898.20  a  month — 91  percent  of  his  pre-retirement 
earnings.  Under  Section  103.  his  benefit  would  be  raised  to  $150  a  month — 39 
percent  more  than  he  made  on  the  job — despite  the  fact  that  he  only  had  21 
years  of  regular  employment. 

Example  2. — Worker  A^ — 30  years  of  employment:  average  monthly  earnings 
of  $100.  Worker  B — 17  years  of  employment :  average  monthly  earnings  of  $200. 
Both  workers  retired  at  the  end  of  1966.  at  age  65.  Worker  A's  benefit  was  $63.20 
a  month  ;  Worker  B's  benefit  was  889.90  ])er  month  because  his  average  monthly 
earnings  were  100  percent  higher  than  Worker  A's. 

Under  present  law,  as  a  result  of  benefit  increases  enacted  by  Congress,  Worker 
A  is  receiving  890.60  a  month.  Worker  A  had  total  wage  credits  of  $16,600  during 
the  14-vear  period  from  1937  through  1950.  and  his  earnings  were  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  wage  base  in  each  year  from  1951  through  1966.'  Under  Section 


i  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939.  Senate  Report  No.  734,  76th  Congress,  1st 
Ses"*   p  10 

3  The  maximum  taxable  base  from  19.51-66  was:  .S3.600,  1951-54:  S4.200.  1955-58; 
.«54  SOO.  1959-65  :  1966,  S6.600.  The  worker  would  receive  credit  for  a  year  of  coverage 
based  on  the  following:  annual  earnings  during  this  16  year  period  :  $900.  1951-54  ;  $l,OoO, 
1955-58  :  $1,200,  1959-65  ;  and  $1,650.  1966. 
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103,  Worker  A's  benefit  would  be  raised  65  percent  to  $150  a  month  since  be  bad 
30  "3' ears  of  coverage." 

Under  present  law,  Worker  B  receives  $128.60  a  montb.  Under  H.R.  1,  bis 
benefit  would  be  raised  5.1  percent,  to  $135.10  a  montb.  Tbus,  despite  the  fact  tbat 
Worker  B's  earnings  loss  was  twice  as  great  as  Worker  A's,  be  would  receive  a 
mucb  smaller  benefit.  Tbis  example  sbows  bow  tbis  proposal  would  undermine 
Social  Security  as  a  job-income  loss  program  based  on  wage-related  benefits. 

We  recommend  tbat  Section  103  be  deleted  from  tbis  bill. 

ANNUAL  INCREASE  FOR  DELAYED  RETIREMENT 

Section  106  provides  for  an  annual  increase  in  benefits  for  those  aged  who 
continue  working.  The  primary  benefit  would  be  increased  one  percent  for  each 
year  of  employment  after  age  65  and  up  to  age  72.  This  provision  would  be  effective 
in  1972,  on  a  prospective  basis. 

An  estimated  $11  million  in  benefits  would  be  paid  out  during  the  first  year. 
On  a  long-range  basis,  the  average  annual  cost  of  this  provision  is  much  higher — 
about  $500  million. 

This  proposal  raises  several  issues  for  consideration : 

(1)  Would  an  annual  increment  be  a  useful  device  in  slowing  down  early 
retirement? 

(2)  Would  it  serve  as  an  incentive  to  attract  elderly  persons  back  into  the 
employment  market? 

( 3 )  Is  a  delayed  retirement  increment  needed  ? 

Early  retirement  trends 

Under  existing  law,  a  worker  can  retire  at  age  65  on  a  full  benefit,  or  as  early 
as  age  62,  on  a  permanently  reduced  benefit.  At  age  62,  the  actuarial  reduction  is 
20  percent.  The  early  retirement  provisions  were  enacted  in  1956  for  women,  and 
in  1961  for  men. 

Presently,  a  very  substantial  number  of  retired-worker  beneficiaries  are  re- 
ceiving reduced  benefits.  In  March  1971,  for  example,  about  46  percent  of  the 
13.5  million  retired-worker  beneficiaries  had  their  benefits  reduced  because  they 
chose  to  retire  early.  This  compares  with  2.2  percent  and  16.3  percent  of  the 
beneficiaries  who  were  receiving  reduced  benefits  in  December  1956  and  De- 
cember 1961.'' 

A  study  of  new  benefit  awards  for  July-December  196<S  indicates  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  male  beneficiaries  retire  before  age  65.'  As  Table 
TV  shows,  54  percent  of  the  men  retired  because  of  health — either  a  specific  ill- 
ness or  disability,  an  accident  or  injury,  or  poor  health  in  general.  This  is  closely 
followed  by  job-related  reasons — that  is,  such  things  as  job  discontinuation  or 
layoffs ;  20  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  fell  into  tbis  category.  Finally,  17  percent 
of  the  men  wanted  to  retire  before  age  65. 

Tahle  IV. — Reasons  cited  dy  male  Ijeneficiaries,  aged  62-64,  explaining 

early  retirement 


Reason :  Percent 

Health   54 

Job-Related   20 

Wanted  to  Retire   17 

General  Retirement  Age   5 

Miscellaneous   4 


Total   100 


Statistics  on  new  retirement  benefit  awards  indicate  tbat  a  majority  of  work- 
ers retire  before  age  65.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  reduced  benefits  awarded 
(as  a  percentages  of  all  awards  moving  to  payment  status)  has  been  about  60-62 
percent  in  recent  years.^ 

These  facts  indicate  that  an  annual  increment  for  delayed  retirement  will 
probably  have  little,  if  any,  appreciable  effect  on  slowing  down  the  large  number 
of  beneficiaries  who  retire  at  age  65  or  earlier. 


6  U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W..  Social  Security  Bulletin,  September  1971.  Table  Q-5,  p.  58. 
See,  Virginia  Reno.  "Why  Men  Stop  Working  at  or  Before  Age  65  :  Findings  from  the 
Survey  of  New  Beneficiaries,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  June  1971,  Table  A,  p.  5. 
8  U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W.,  The  Same,  September  1971,  Table  Q-6,  p.  59. 
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Employment  incentive 

Most  elderly  persons  are  not  working.  In  May  1970,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  reported  that  about  16.1  million  men  and  women,  65  years  of  age  and  over, 
were  not  in  the  labor  force.  Of  the  estimated  3.2  million  elderly  who  were  in  the 
labor  force,  about  3.1  million  were  employed  and  97,000  unemployed.  Most  of 
the  employed  group  (86  percent)  had  jobs  in  non-agricultural  industries.^ 

Would  an  increased  benefit  serve  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  more  persons  65 
and  over  to  postpone  retirement  and  continue  working? 

There  is  no  information  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  to 
indicate  whether  the  400,000  persons  who  are  expected  to  qualify  for  higher 
benefits  under  this  provision  in  the  first  year  of  oi^eration  are  not  now  in  the  labor 
force.  However,  we  doubt  that  a  benefit  increase  of  1  percent  per  year  is  a 
strong  enough  inducement  to  persuade  persons  65  and  over  to  return  to  the 
labor  force  or  to  continue  working. 

Data  on  the  number  of  persons  expected  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  re- 
tirement test  strongly  suggests  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  400,000  are  already 
employed.  The  delayed  retirement  increment  will  not  be  an  employment  incen- 
tive, but  just  a  device  to  raise  benefits  for  people  who  are  already  working. 
Obviously,  when  these  persons  do  retire,  they  will  have  no  social  need  for  larger 
benefits  because  they  worked  longer. 

7,s  //  needed  ? 

Existing  law  already  contains  two  provisions  which  serve  to  encourage  em- 
ployment among  the  elderly. 

The  first  is  an  automatic  recomputation  of  benefits  for  those  persons  who 
continue  to  work  after  age  65.  If  the  person's  earnings  then  exceed  his  previous 
pay,  then  the  retirement  benefit  will  be  increased.  Naturally,  a  recomputation 
never  decreases  the  retirement  benefit. 

The  annual  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  under  the  retirement  test  also  serves 
as  a  device  to  encourage  employment  by  elderly  persons.  A  1963  study  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  indicates  that  quite  often  the  key  factor  in 
determining  how  much  work  a  "retired"  beneficiary  undertakes  is  the  annual 
amount  of  "exempt"  earnings — whether  it  is  $1,200  as  in  1963,  or  $1,680  as  at 
present,  or  $2,000  as  proposed  in  H.R.  1.^° 

More  recent  information  from  the  1968  Survey  of  New  Beneficiaries  confirms 
the  earlier  findings.  According  to  the  Social  Security  Administration : 

"The  high  concentration  for  all  beneficiaries  with  payable  awards  (reduced 
and  full)  at  earnings  of  $1,680  or  less  is  further  evidence  that  some  recent 
awardees  make  a  conscious  effort  to  control  the  amount  of  their  earnings  to 
continue  to  receive  all  or  part  of  their  social  security  benefits  .  .  .  those  who 
are  self-employed  can  more  easily  control  the  amount  of  their  work.  Many 
who  work  in  highly  seasonal  occupations  or  industries  may  have  actually 
earned  as  much  as  they  could. 

"To  the  extent  that  earnings  are  controllable,  workers  could  be  expected  to 
respond  to  an  increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  allowed  under  the 
retirement  test  by  earning  higher  amounts  with  which  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits."  ^ 

We  recommend  that  the  delayed  retirement  increment  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  to  $2,000  a  year  and  tho 
elimination  of  the  dollar-for-dollar  benefit  withholding  provisions  are  far  more 
likely  to  encourage  beneficiaries  to  do  additional  work  or  take  a  job  at 
higher  pay. 

MODIFICATIONS   IN    THE   EETIKEMENT  TEST 

Social  Security  benefits  are  intended  to  provide  regular  cash  payments  to  a 
worker  when  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force  because  of  age  or  total  and 
permanent  disability. 

The  so-called  retirement  test  is  the  basis  for  determining  whether  a  bene- 
ficiary has  substantially  retired  from  the  labor  force  or  is  continuing  to  support 
himself  by  working. 

Under  present  law,  a  beneficiary  can  earn  $1,680  a  year  and  still  receive  all  his 
benefits :  these  are  called  "exempt  earnings."  For  earning  between  $1,600  and 


9  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Earnings,  June  1971,  Table  A-3,  A— 17,  and 
A-25.  pp.  21-22,  31.  37-38. 

10  See  Kenneth  G.  Sander.  "The  Retirement  Test  :  Its  Effect  on  Older  Workers'  Earnings," 
Social  Seciiriti/  Bulletin,  June  196S. 

See  Patience  Lauriat  and  William  Rabin,  "Men  Who  Claim  Benefits  Before  Age  65  : 
Findings  from  the  Surrey  of  New  Beneficiaries,  1968,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  November 
1970,  p.  16. 
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$2,880,  one  dollar  in  benefits  is  withheld  for  every  two  dollars  of  earnings.  If  a 
worker  makes  more  than  $2,880,  one  dollar  in  benefits  is  withheld  for  every  dollar 
of  earnings. 

H.R.  1  would  make  three  changes  in  present  law  : 

(1)  The  annual  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  would  be  increased  from  $1,680 
to  $2,000  in  1972  ; 

(2)  For  earnings  in  excess  of  $2,000  a  year,  one  dollar  of  benefits  would  be 
withheld  for  every  two  dollars  of  job  earnings ; 

(3)  The  annual  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  would  be  automatically  raised  in 
the  future  as  average  taxable  wages  rise. 

We  endorse  the  increase  in  the  annual  amount  of  "exempt"  earnings  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000,  and  the  elimination  of  the  dollar-for-dollar  w-ithholding  pro- 
vision. These  changes  should  help  encourage  part-time  work  among  the  relatively 
few  elderly  persons  who  are  able  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  opposed  to  the  automatic  upward  adjustment  of  the 
"exempt"  earnings  amount  under  the  escalator  provisions  set  forth  in  Section 
102.  Revision  of  any  element  of  the  Social  Security  program  should  be  made  only 
after  Congress  has  evaluated  the  advisability  of  such  a  change,  at  the  time  the 
change  is  being  considered,  and  in  the  light  of  then  existing  conditions. 

ADDITIONAL   DEOP-OUT  YEARS 

Under  present  law,  benefits  payable  to  a  worker,  his  dependents  or  survivors, 
are  based  on  his  average  monthly  earnings  record  in  covered  employment.  The 
time  span  used  in  determining  average  monthly  earnings  is  from  1951  up  to  the 
year  in  which  the  worker  reaches  age  65  (age  62  for  women),  becomes  disabled, 
or  dies.  Five  years  of  low  or  no  earnings  are  eliminated  in  determining  the 
worker's  earnings  record.  This  "drop-out"  raises  the  average  and  produces  a 
higher  benefit. 

Section  108  of  H.R.  1  would  provide  an  additional  "drop-out"  year  for  each  15 
"years  of  coverage",  starting  in  1972.  A  "year  of  coverage"  would  be  defined  as 
it  would  be  under  the  so-called  special  minimum  benefit — namely,  on  a  presump- 
tive basis  for  the  14  year  period  from  1937  to  1950  and  on  a  year-by-year  basis 
from  1951  on. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  estimates  that  approximately  $17  million 
in  benefits  would  be  paid  out  in  the  first  year.  On  a  long-range  basis,  however, 
the  average  annual  cost  would  be  substantial — about  $1.2  billion. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  provision  because  it  represents  a  "back-door"  approach 
to  increasing  benefits.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  need  for  another  increase,  back- 
door or  othermse,  because  benefits  are  substantially  ahead  of  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  We  recommend  that  Section  108  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

DISABILITY   WAITING  PERIOD 

Under  present  law,  monthly  benefits  are  payable  to  disabled  workers  under  age 
65  with  long-term  total  disabilities.  There  is  a  six-month  "waiting  period"  for 
benefits. 

Section  122  would  reduce  the  "waiting  period"  from  6  months  to  5  months, 
effective  January  1,  1972.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  defintion  of  dis- 
ability. 

An  estimated  $105  million  in  benefits  would  be  paid  out  in  the  first  year.  On 
a  long-range  basis,  the  average  annual  cost  would  be  approximately  $100  million. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  6  month  "waiting  period"  be  retained.  The 
facts  show  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  needs  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  to  process  claims  and  to  make  a  medical  determination  of  disability.  For 
March  1971,  the  median  processing  time  for  disability  insurance  awards  was  98 
days.  Since  June  30,  1968,  median  processing  time,  in  calendar  days,  has  risen 
26  percent.^ 

Furthermore,  reduction  in  the  "waiting  period"  tends  to  move  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  in  the  direction  of  covering  short-term  disability — an  area  now 
served  by  private  enterprise.  In  1969,  about  63  percent  of  all  workers  in  private 
industry  were  protected  against  short-term  disability  under  either  voluntary  or 
compulsory  income  maintenance  programs.  Another  10  million  employees  in  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government  had  protection  against  this  risk  through  formal 


12  Hearings,  Departments  of  Laior  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations 
for  1972,  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  Part  IV,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  852. 
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sick  leave  arrangements.  Overall,  about  66  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  workers 
liad  coverage  against  short-term  disability  in  1969." 

MEDICARE  AMENDMENTS 

H.R.  1  proposes  sharp  increases  in  Medicare  (Hospital  Insurance)  payroll 
taxes  to  correct  the  deficit  in  the  present  program,  and  to  finance  an  expansion 
to  cover  the  long-term  disabled  under  age  65.  Combined  employer-employee  pay- 
roll taxes  would  be  increased  from  1.2  percent  in  1971  to  2.4  percent  in  1972,  and 
to  2,6  percent  in  1977.  The  taxable  wage  base  would  be  increased  from  $9,000  to 
$10,200  in  1972.  In  the  future,  additional  tax  money  would  probably  be  channeled 
into  the  program  on  a  continuing  basis  via  automatic  increases  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  beginning  in  1974. 

Rising  costs  of  medicare 

The  latest  cost  estimates  for  Medicare  (Hospital  Insurance)  show  that  the 
program  is  still  in  serious  financial  difficulty.  Information  submitted  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  actuaries  shows  that  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  will  be  exhausted  in  1973.  On  a  long-range  basis 
(over  the  next  25  years),  the  "level-cost"  of  benefits,  on  a  $9,000  wage  base,  is 
estimated  to  be  2.89  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  The  "level-equivalent"  of  taxes 
works  out  to  1.54  percent — leaving  a  deficit  of  1.35  percent.  Thus,  "tax  take" 
will  need  to  be  increased  by  88  percent  to  put  the  program  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  over  the  next  25  years.^* 

Extension  to  the  disaMecL 

Section  201  would  extend  Medicare  protection  (Hospital  Insurance  and  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance)  to  1.5  million  disabled  Social  Security  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  beneficiaries.  The  covered  group  would  include  disabled  work- 
ers under  age  65,  disabled  widows  and  widowers  between  the  ages  of  50  and  65, 
and  people  18  and  over  who  became  disabled  before  age  22. 

Under  the  House  bill,  only  the  long-term  disabled  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits ;  in  order  to  qualify,  a  person  would  have  to  be  on  the  disability  rolls  for  25 
consecutive  months. 

About  $1.8  billion  in  benefits  would  be  paid  during  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. On  a  "long-range"  basis,  the  average  annual  cost  of  this  expansion  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $2.5  billion. 

Recommendations 

The  first  five  years'  experience  with  Medicare  confirms  our  earlier  conviction 
that  it  is  virtuallly  impossible  to  develop  reliable  long-range  cost  estimates  for 
a  program  that  pays  for  services.  However,  the  facts  show  that  the  Medicare 
(Hospital  Insurance)  program  must  have  more  tax  revenues  immediately  if  it  is 
going  to  meet  its  commitments.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  taxable 
wage  base,  automatic  or  otherwise,  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Instead,  we  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  raise  Hospital  Insurance  tax  rates  to  provide  an  imme- 
diate solution  to  the  revenue  problem.  A  proposed  schedule  of  tax  rates  for  both 
the  Hospital  Insurance  program  and  Social  Security  cash  benefits  program  is 
discussed  in  the  section  on  Financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continuing  diflflculties  with  the  present  program  argue 
against  any  proopsed  expansion  at  this  time.  No  one  knows  whether  the  current 
actuarial  cost  estimates  are  any  more  reliable  than  earlier  projections.  For  this 
reason,  we  recommend  that  Congress  defer  any  expansion  until  taxpayers  can  be 
assured  that  the  costs  of  the  present  program  are  under  control. 

FINANCING   SOCIAL   SECURITY  AND  MEDICARE 

H.R.  1  would  be  financed  by  increasing  l)oth  the  taxable  wage  base  and  tax 
rates.  The  tax  base  would  be  increased  from  $9,000  to  $10,200  in  1972.  Combined 
tax  rates  on  employers  and  employees  would  rise  from  10.4  percent  this  year  to 
10.8  percent  in  1972,  with  steep  increases  over  the  next  several  years  to  a  com- 
bined rate  of  14.8  percent  in  1977.  Under  present  law,  the  combined  employer- 
employee  rate  is  scheduled  to  rise  to  12.1  percent  in  1987  and  after. 


13  See  Daniel  N.  Price,  "Cash  Benefits  for  Short-term  Sickness,  1948-69,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin^  January  1971,  p.  22. 

1*  The  Social  Security  Administration  submitted  two  cost  estimates  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Under  the  first,  Avhich  assumes  a  $9,000  taxable  wage  base,  the  deficit  is  1.35  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll.  The  second  estimate,  which  assumes  that  the  tax  base  will  be 
automatically  increased  to  keep  up  to  the  general  earnings  level,  shows  a  deficit  of  0.62 
percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
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Table  V  compares  Social  Security  and  Medicare  taxes,  for  both  employees  and 
employers,  under  present  law  with  those  proposed  in  H.R.  1.  Maximum  com- 
bined taxes  are  scheduled  to  rise,  under  present  law,  from  $811  in  1971  to  $936 
in  1972,  and  eventually  to  $1,089.  Under  H.R.  1,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maximum 
combined  tax  will  rise  to  $1,102  in  1972  and  to  significantly  higher  amounts  later 
on  as  a  result  of  the  automatic  wage  base  escalator.  It  is  estimated  that  the  maxi- 
mum combined  tax  will  be  $1,339  in  1975,  $2,087  in  1980,  $2,486  in  1985,  and  will 
eventually  rise  to  $3,863. 

Taaoahle  wage  lase 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  enacted  last  March  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  taxable  wage  base  from  $7,800  in  1971  to  $9,000,  effective  in  1972.  When 
Congress  raised  the  taxable  wage  base  to  $7,800  in  1968,  it  was  about  $1,000 
above  the  median  earnings  of  regularly  employed  male  workers.  Today,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  $7,800  wage  base  is  about  $250  below  median  earnings  of 
regularly  employed  male  workers. 


TABLE  V.-SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MEDICARE  TAXES-PRESENT  LAW  COMPARED  WITH  HOUSE-PASSED  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  BILL  (H.R.  1) 

Employee-employer  tax 

Maximum  combined 

rate  i 

Taxable  wage  base 

taxes  2 

Present 

law         H.R.  1 

Present 

Present 

(percent)  (percent) 

Law       H.R.  13 

Law         H.R.  1 3 

Year: 


1971  

  10 

4 

10.4 

$7,  800 

$7,  800 

$811.20 

$811.20 

1972  

  10 

4 

10.8 

9,  000 

10,  200 

936.00 

1, 101.60 

1973  

  11 

3 

10.8 

9,  000 

10,  200 

1,017.00 

1, 101.60 

1974  

  11 

3 

10.8 

9,  000 

10,  800 

1,017.00 

1, 166. 40 

1975  

  11 

3 

12.4 

9,  000 

10,  800 

1,017. 00 

1,339.20 

1976  

  11 

4 

12.4 

9,000 

11,  700 

1,053. 00 

1,  450. 80 

1977  

  11 

4 

14.8 

9,  000 

11,  700 

1,  053.00 

1,731.60 

1978-79  

  11 

4 

14.8 

9,  000 

12,900 

1,  053.00 

1,909.20 

1980  

  11 

9 

14.8 

9,  000 

14,  100 

1,071.00 

2,  086.  80 

1985  

  11 

9 

14.8 

9,  000 

16,  800 

1,071.00 

2,486.40 

1990  

  12 

1 

14.8 

9,  000 

21,900 

1,  089.  00 

3,241.20 

1995  

  12. 

1 

14.8 

9,000 

26,  100 

1,  089. 00 

3,  862.  80 

1  Combined  employer-employee  tax  rates  for  social  security  and  medicare  (hospital  insurance). 

2  Maximum  combined  taxes  for  both  employer  and  employee. 

3  H.R.  1  calls  for  initial  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  from  $9,000  to  $10,200  in  1972.  All  subsequent  increases, 
beginning  with  1974,  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  formula  based  on  estimated  increases  in  average  taxable  wages. 
The  Secretary  of  HEW,  not  the  Congress,  will  determine  how  much  to  raise  the  taxaqle  wage  base.  Estimated  figures  for 
taxable  wage  base  from  1974  on,  obtained  from  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration. 


TABLE  VI.-COMPARISION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXABLE  WAGE  BASE  WITH  MEDIAN  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF 
"REGULARLY  EMPLOYED  WORKERS,"  1960-75  ' 


Median  annual  earnings  3 

Taxable  

Year  wage  base  2   Men  Women 


1960   $4,800  $4,837  $2,706 

1961   4,800  4,950  2,776 

1962   4,800  5,139  2,876 

1963   4,800  5,298  2,956 

1964   4,800  5,629  3,063 

1965   4,800  5,739  3,168 

1966   6,600  6,124  3,338 

1967   6,600  6,360  3,510 

1968   7,800  6,820  3,770 

1969   7,800  7,340  4,010 

1970   7,800  7,689  4,190 

1971   7,800  8,055  4,378 

1972   10,200  8,438  4,574 

1973   10,200  8,840  4,779 

1974   10,800  9,261  4,993 

1975   10,800  9,702  5,217 


1  Data  for  1960-69  obtained  from  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Annual 
Statistical  Supplement,  1969,  table  36,  p.  51.  "Regularly  employed  workers"  refers  to  4-quarter  wage  and  salary  workers 
covered  by  social  security. 

2  H.R.  1  calls  for  an  initial  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  from  $9,000  to  $10,200  effective  in  1972.  All  subsequent 
increases,  beginning  in  1974,  wi!i  be  made  in  accordance  with  estimated  increases,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  in  average  taxable  wages  of  workers  covered  by  soc'el  security;  1974-75  base  estimated. 

3  Growth  in  median  annual  earnings  estimates  from  1970  through  1975.  Projection  based  on  average  annual  increase 
in  earnings  from  1960  through  1969. 
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Median  earnings  of  regularly  employed  male  workers  is  a  reasonable  yardstick 
to  use  in  considering  whether  or  not  a  wage  base  change  is  necessary.  This 
guideline  will  ensure  that  half  of  all  regularly  employed  male  workers  have 
their  total  earnings  protected  under  the  program.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  allow 
the  other  half  of  the  workers,  who  have  some  earnings  not  taxed,  to  us'e  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  pay  to  save  or  spend,  as  they  choose. 

As  Table  VI  shows,  the  $9,000  wage  base  under  present  law  appears  adequate 
for  the  next  several  years.  Congress  should  not  consider  any  change  in  the  wage 
base  for  tax  or  benefit  purposes  until  1974.  We  recommend  that  the  taxable 
wage  base  be  maintained  at  $9,000. 

Tax  rate  increases 

As  this  Committee  knows,  the  National  Chamber  has  consistently  supported 
maintaining  the  Social  Security  and  Hospital  Insurance  programs  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  solely  from  payroll  taxes  on  covered  workers  and  employers. 
We  continue  to  support  that  fundamental  principle. 

We  think,  however,  that  H.R.  1  is  an  extraordinarily  expensive  "package" 
because  it  proposes  to  add  $13.4  billion  in  average  long-range  annual  costs  to 
the  present  program.  It  proposes  an  oppressive  tax  burden  on  workers  and 
employers. 

In  1972,  taxes  on  workers  and  employers  would  be  increased  $4.2  billion.  As 
Table  VII  shows,  the  cumulative  tax  increase  over  the  next  six  years  would 
amount  to  $57  billion. 

TABLE  VII.— SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MEDICARE  TAX  TAKE,  PRESENT  LAW  COMPARED  WITH  H.R.  1,  1971-771 

[In  billions] 


Present  law  H.R.I  Increase 


Year— 

1971   $45.0  $45.0  

1972   51.3  55.6  $4.2 

1973   59.1  59.5  .4 

1974   62.5  63.7  1.2 

1975   65.6  76.2  10.6 

1976   70.8  82.7  11.9 

1977   74.2  102.9  28.7 


Cumulative  increase   57.0 


1  House  Ways  and  Means  Committe,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,  report  92-231,  92d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  132 
and  143;  and  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Actuary. 

The  Finance  Committee  should  substantially  reduce  the  costs  of  H.R.  1  by 
eliminating  the  5  percent  benefit  increase  and  the  other  provisions  w^hich  we  have 
noted.  If  these  modifications  are  made,  long-range  average  annual  benefit  costs 
can  be  pared  by  $8.5  billion,  with  consequent  reductions  in  tax  rates.  Furthermore, 
future  tax  rate  increases  should  be  scheduled  over  the  next  16  years,  rather  than 
6  years,  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  build-up  in  the  trust  funds. 

Table  VIII  below,  compares  combined  employer-employee  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  (HI)  tax  rates  in  H.R.  1  with  the  schedule  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Chamber.  Our  recommendations  would  result  in  much  lower  taxes  on 
workers  and  business  in  all  future  years. 
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TABLE  Vlll.-SCHEDULE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MEDICARE  (HI)  TAX  RATES  FOR  H.R.  1  AND  MODIFICATIONS 

THEREOF  1 

[Combined  employer-employee  ra|tes,  percejitl 


H.R.  1  benefits  and  modifications  of  H.R.  1 
Modification  of 


H.R.  1  tax  base    H.R.  1  tax  base 

of  $10,200         of  $9,000  2  Difference 


Years— 

1971   10.4  10.4  

1972-74     10.8  10.4  +0.4 

1975-  76   12.4  11.0  +1.4 

1977   14.8  11.0  +3.8 

1976-  80   14.8  11.8  +3.0 

1981-83   14.8  12.6  +2,2 

1984-86   14.8  13.4  +1.4 

1987  and  after   14.8  14.2  +.6 


1  These  tax  schedules  were  developed  by  Robert  J.  Myers,  professor  of  actuarial  science,  Temple  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Chamber's  Social  Security  Committee.  From  1947  to  1970,  Mr.  Myers  v^fqs  the  Chief  Actuary, 
Social  Security  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  .Education,  and  Welfare. 

2  Modification  of  H.R.  1  eliminates  $10,200  tax  base,  5  percent  benefit  increase,  5  month  "waiting  period"  for  disability 
benefits,  special  minimum  benefit  based  on  "years  of  coverage,"  additional  dropout  years,  delayed  retirement  increment, 
and  extension  of  hospital  insurance  benefits  to  disabled  persons  under  age  65. 


If  the  Finance  Committee  does  not  decide  to  reduce  the  costs  of  H.R.  1  in 
accordance  with  our  recommendations,  it  is  still  possible  to  ease  the  tax  burden 
on  workers  and  employers  over  the  next  several  years.  Future  tax  rate  increases 
should  be  scheduled  to  maintain  trust  fund  balances  about  equal  to  one-year's 
benefit  payments.  This  would  result  in  lower  taxes  on  business  and  workers 
over  the  next  12  years. 

Table  IX  compares  the  combined  employer-employee  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care (HI)  tax  rates  in  H.R.  1  with  an  equivalent  alternative  schedule  designed 
to  finance  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the  House. 

TABLE  IX.— SCHEDULE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MEDICARE  (HI)  TAX  RATES  FOR  H.R.  1  AND  EQUILVALENT 

ALTERNATIVE! 

[Combined  employer-employee  rates,  percent] 


H.R.  1  benefits— tax  base  of  $10,200 


Equivalent 

Period  H.R,  1  alternative  Difference 


Years— 

1971      10.4  10.4   

1972-74       10.8  10.8    

1975-76.     12.4  11.6  +0.8 

1977       14.8  11.6  +3.2 

1978-80      14.8  12.6  +2.2 

1981-83    14.8  13.6  +1.2 

1984-86      14.8  14.6  +.2 

1987  and  after     14.8  15.4  -.6 


I  These  tax  schedules  were  developed  by  Robert  J.  Myers,  Professor  of  Actuarial  Science,  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Note:  Conclusion— The  record  shows  that  Congress  has  acted  regularly  on  social  security  over  the  years  and  treated 
beneficiaries  very  fairly.  Benefits  are  well  ahead  of  the  rise  in  living  costs.  There  is  no  economic  need  for  another  increase 
today. 
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Moreover,  the  facts  clearly  indicate  that  there  is  no  real  justification  for 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  provision  financed  by  automatic  escalation  in  the 
taxable  wage  base.  We  think  it  would  be  particularly  inappropriate  to  initiate 
such  a  provision  at  a  time  when  the  government  is  engaged  in  an  unprecedented 
effort  to  halt  inflation  through  wage  and  price  controls. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  House  bill  is  an  extraordinarily  expensive 
package  which  proposes  an  oppressive  tax  burden  on  workers  and  employersw 
The  Finance  Committee  should  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  long-range  costs 
of  H.R.  1  in  order  to  lower  Social  Security  taxes  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

Human  Resources  Development  Group, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  18,  1972. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vail, 
Chief  Counsel, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vail:  This  is  in  response  to  Senator  Ribicoff's  request  to  provide 
data  on  employment  opportunities  in  large  cities  and  further  information  about 
Pennsylvania's  study  of  the  effects  of  eliminating  state  residency  requirements. 

Dr.  Wolfbein  stated  that  the  large  cities  in  America,  despite  relatively  high 
unemployment,  represent  major  areas  of  employment  opportunities  for  blacks 
and  whites.  Documentation  on  this  point  is  contained  in  the  enclosed  study  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational  Characteristics  of  Urdan  Workers, 
1970. 

In  our  testimony,  we  also  pointed  out  that  available  evidence  refutes  the  con- 
tention that  high  welfare  payments  in  some  states  have  caused  large  numbers 
of  poor  people  to  migrate  to  these  areas  just  to  get  on  welfare.  This  is  borne  out 
by  studies  of  the  AFDC  program  carried  out  in  New  York  City,  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  study  was  initiated  January  12,  1968,  by  Mr.  Norman  Lourie, 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Federal  Policy  and  Programs,  Department  of  Public  Wlfare. 

Every  county  welfare  office  carried  out  a  continuing  audit,  for  12  consecutive 
months,  of  those  applicants  found  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chi'dren,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled  and  General  Assistance.  The  cases  reviewed  involved  only  those 
applicants  who  had  resided  in  the  state  for  less  than  12  months  from  the  time 
of  application. 

This  monthly  audit  was  undertaken  because  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
that  residency  requirements  were  unconstitutional.  Pennsylvania,  which  had  a 
residency  requirement  and  relatively  high  welfare  payments,  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  a  large  influx  of  applicants  from  southern  states. 

According  to  Mr.  Lourie,  the  monthly  audit  showed  that  a  majority  of  new 
AFDC  recipients  who  had  resided  in  Pennsylvania  for  less  than  12  months  prior 
to  appUcation,  came  from  four  states — California.  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Mas- 
sachuetts.  Very  few  applicants  came  from  southern  states. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  wants  to  obtain  a  statistical  breakdown  of  the 
monthly  audit  of  AFDC  cases,  may  I  suggest  that  you  write  Mr.  Lourie  in 
Harrisburg. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  include  our  response  in  the  printed  record 
of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  1. 
Cordially  yours, 

William  P.  McHenry,  Jr., 
Manager,  Economic  Security. 
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Special  Labor  Force  Report  shows  workers 
in  metropolitan  areas  to  be  highly  skilled, 
but  with  substantial  differences 
between  residents  of  the  central  cities 
and  those  living  in  the  suburbs 

CHRISTOPHER  G.  GELLNER 


Occupational 
characteristics 
of  urban 
workers 


Two- THIRDS  OF  ALL  WORKERS  in  the  United  States 
now  reside  in  metropolitan  areas — the  centers  of 
economic  activity  and  growth  for  the  Nation.^  The 
economic  importance  of  these  areas  is  reflected  in  the 
high  proportion  of  highly  skilled  workers  within  their 
populations.  Professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
occupations  are  more  common  in  such  areas  (particu- 
larly the  20  largest)  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  article  is  based  on  occupational  data  for 
Standard  MetropoHtan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's) 
that  have  recently  become  available  on  an  annual 
average  basis  from  the  Current  Population  Survey 
(CPS).  It  explores  the  major  differences  in  the 
occupational  distribution  of  employment  among  our 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  between  their  central 
cities  and  suburban  rings.  It  also  attempts  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  skill  differences  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  disparity  between  central  city  and 
suburban  unemployment  rates. 

Data  on  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  labor 
force  are  essential  in  order  to  study  the  purported 
skill  gap  between  central  city  workers  and  suburban 
workers.^  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  has 
been  widely  assumed  that  the  great  majority  of 
central  city  workers  are  concentrated  in  semiskilled 
and  low  skilled  jobs  and  that  when  unemployed  they 
seek  work  in  similar  fields. 

Skill  pattern  by  nature  of  area 

As  table  1  shows,  over  one-half  of  all  workers 
residing  in  metropolitan  areas  are  employed  in  white- 
collar  work  and  16  percent  are  in  professional  and 
managerial  occupations.  In  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
slightly  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  workers  are  in 
white-collar  work  and  11  percent  in  professional 
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and  managerial  occupations.  Nonmetropolitan  area 
workers  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  blue- 
collar  work.  The  proportion  of  workers  in  the  service 
occupations  is  roughly  the  same  in  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas. 

The  higher  skill  level  of  the  metropoUtan  area 
labor  force  is  apparent  among  both  Negro  and  white 
workers.  One-third  of  the  Negro  workers  residing 
in  metropohtan  areas  were  engaged  in  white-collar 
work  in  1970,  with  14  percent  working  as  skilled 
professionals  and  managers.  Outside  these  areas, 
only  14  percent  were  in  white-collar  work  and  8 
percent  in  the  professional  and  managerial  occupa- 
tions. Among  whites,  the  percentage  employed  in 
white-collar  occupations  is  also  significantly  higher 
in  metropolitan  areas  (56  percent)  than  in  non- 
metropoHtan  areas  (41  percent).  Moreover,  the 
proportion  of  whites  employed  in  the  professional 
and  managerial  occupations  in  metropolitan  areas, 
at  28  percent,  is  also  significantly  higher  than  the 
22  percent  in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Outside  metro- 
politan areas,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whites  and 
one-eighth  of  the  Negroes  were  in  farming  occupa- 
tions in  1970. 

Generally  speaking,  the  larger  a  metropolitan  area, 
the  larger  its  proportion  of  higher  skilled  workers. 
This  is  confirmed  by  data  on  the  20  largest  SMSA's, 
which  contain  about  half  of  the  workers  of  all  metro- 
politan areas. Approximately,  56  percent  of  the 
workers  residing  in  these  areas  are  in  white-collar 
occupations,  a  slightly  greater  proportion  than  in 
all  metropolitan  areas.  Moreover,  these  large  urban 
areas  have  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  professional 
and  technical  workers  than  do  all  metropolitan  areas. 
Conversely,  the  proportion  of  workers  in  both  blue- 
collar  and  service  occupations  is  somewhat  lower 
in  these  large  SMSA's  than  in  smaller  urban  areas. 

Differences  in  occupational  distribution  between 
the  labor  force  in  the  20  SMSA';s  and  that  for  all 
metropoUtan  areas  are  evident  both  for  Negroes  and 
for  whites.  In  the  20  largest  areas,  approximately 
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37  percent  of  Negro  employment  and  59  percent  of 
white  was  in  white-collar  fields — both  larger  percent- 
ages than  for  all  SMA's  combined.  The  relatively 
large  proportion  of  white-collar  workers  in  the  Negro 
labor  force  of  the  20  largest  areas  compared  with 
that  of  all  SMSA's,  however,  results  almost  entirely 
from  a  greater  representation  in  clerical  jobs,  gen- 
erally occupied  by  women.  White  employment,  on 
the  other  hand,  stems  from  a  greater  representation 
in  professional  and  technical  as  well  as  clerical 
occupations.  In  blue-coUar  and  service  occupations, 
the  percentages  of  both  Negro  and  white  workers 
are  slighdy  lower  in  the  20  largest  areas  than  in  all 
metropolitan  areas  combined.  The  smaller  propor- 
tion of  Negro  workers  in  these  Pko  occupational 
groups  in  the  20  areas  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
a  smaller  proportion  hold  nonfarm  laborer  and  pri- 
vate household  jobs  in  the  large  urban  areas  than 
in  smaller  areas. 

Central  city  versus  suburb 

As  metropolitan  areas  have  grown  in  size  and 
importance,  the  socioeconomic  dichotomy  between 
the  central  city  and  its  surrounding  surburban  ring 
has  increased.  Each  component  of  the  SMSA  is 
dependent  upon  the  other  for  economic  survival. 
Central  cities,  however,  have  experienced  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  the  economic  hardship  in 
metropolitan  areas,  as  reflected  by  their  higher  un- 
employment rates  and  less  skilled  work  forces. 

Today,  the  central  cities  of  the  Nation's  metro- 


politan areas  contain  approximately  three-tenths  of 
all  U.S.  employment.  This  is  less  than  half,  however, 
of  total  metropolitan  employment.  Over  the  past  two 
decades,  the  net  number  of  employed  persons  living 
in  central  cities  has  remained  almost  the  same,  and 
occupational  upgrading  has  proceeded  slowly.  In 
contrast,  in  the  surroimding  suburban  rings  the  resi- 
dent labor  force  has  grown  rapidly  in  size  and  has 
experienced  substantial  occupational  upgrading.  The 
relative  change  in  the  skill  levels  of  the  suburban  and 
central  city  residents  has  occurred  principally  be- 
cause higher  skilled  workers  have  moved  to  the 
suburbs,  while  the  central  cities  have  received  large 
numbers  of  less  skilled  workers  from  smaller  towns 
and  rural  areas. 

Half  the  workers  living  in  the  central  cities  were 
employed  in  white-collar  jobs  in  1970.  This  is  sHghtly 
lower  than  the  suburban  proportion.  However,  the 
highly  skilled  professional  and  technical  fields  ac- 
counted for  14  percent  of  aU  central  city  workers — 
the  same  as  the  U.S.  average,  but  over  2  percentage 
points  below  the  suburban  average.  (See  table  2.) 
In  comparison  to  their  suburban  counterparts,  cen- 
tral cit\'  residents  were  generally  less  represented  in 
all  of  the  skilled  white-collar  occupations  and  in  the 
craftsmen  trades,  but  were  more  represented  in 
the  lower  skilled  occupations  (operative,  nonfarm 
laborer,  and  service). 

Among  central  city  residents,  about  one-third  of 
the  employed  Negroes  were  working  in  white-coUar 
jobs.  The  same  proportion  was  found  among  Negroes 
living  in  the  suburbs.  While  about  one-half  the 


Table  1.    Employed  persons  in  the  United  States,  by  major  occupation  group  and  color,  1970  annual  averages 

[Percenf  distribution] 


Total 

White 

Negro  and  other  races 

Occupation  group 

All  non- 

All 

20  largest 

All  non- 

All 

20  largest 

All  non- 

All 

20  largest 

United 

metro- 

metro- 

metro- 

United 

metro- 

metro- 

metro- 

United 

metro- 

metro- 

metro- 

States 

politan 

politan 

politan 

States 

politan 

politan 

politan 

States 

politan 

politan 

politan 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

Total  employed  (thousands) 

78,627 

27,011 

51,616 

26,180 

70,182 

24,798 

45.384 

22,643 

8,445 

2,213 

6,232 

3,537 

Percent  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White-collar  workers   

48.3 

38.8 

53.3 

55.7 

50.8 

41.1 

56.1 

58.6 

27.9 

13.6 

33.0 

37.2 

Professional  and  technical... 

14.2 

11.4 

15.6 

16.5 

14.8 

11.9 

16.4 

17.4 

9.1 

5.6 

10.3 

10.6 

Managers,  officials,  and 

4.3 

proprietors..  

10.5 

9.7 

11.0 

11.1 

11.4 

10.3 

12.0 

12.1 

3.5 

2.3 

3.9 

17.4 

12.8 

19.9 

21.4 

18.0 

13.5 

20.4 

21.7 

13.2 

4.4 

16.3 

19.7 

Sales  workers  

6.2 

5.0 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

5.4 

7.4 

7.4 

2.1 

1.3 

2.4 

2.6 

Blue-collar  workers   

35.3 

38.4 

33.7 

32.3 

34.5 

37.7 

32.8 

31.2 

42.2 

45.9 

40.8 

39.4 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

12.9 

13.0 

12.9 

12.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.1 

8.2 

7.0 

8.6 

8.3 

Operatives   

17.7 

20.0 

16.5 

15.8 

17.0 

19.5 

15.6 

14.8 

23.7 

26.2 

22.9 

22.5 

Nonfarm  laborers   

4.7 

5.4 

4.4 

4.0 

?.l 

4.8 

3.7 

3.4 

10.3 

12.9 

9.3 

(.1 

12.4 

12.8 

12.1 

11.7 

10.7 

11.5 

10.3 

9.9 

26.0 

27.7 

25.4 

23.1 

Private  household  workers... 

2.0 

2  4 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

7.7 

11.5 

6.4 

4.8 

Other  service  workers  

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.2- 

9.4 

9.9 

9.2 

8.9 

18.3 

16.2 

19.0 

18.3 

4.0 

9.9 

.9 

.4 

4.0 

9.7 

.9 

.4 

3.9 

12.7 

.7 

.3 
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Table  2.  Employed  persons  in  the  central  cities  and  suburban  rings  of  all  SMSA's  and  the  20  largest  SMSA's,  by  major 
occupation  group  and  color,  1970  annual  averages 


[Percent  distribution] 


Occupation  group 

Total 

White 

Negro  and  other  races 

Central  city 

Suburban  ring 

Central  city 

Suburb:  n  ring 

Central  city 

Suburban  ring 

ALL  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

 .  

Total  employed  (thousands)  

23,234 

28,382 

18,471 

26,913 

4,764 

1,469 

Percent  

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White-collar  workers  

51  6 

54.7 

56.4 

55.9 

32  8 

33  5 

Professional  and  technical  

U,4 

16  6 

15  6 

16.9 

#9  7 

12  3 

9.6 

12.1 

11.2 

12.5 

3.7 

4  8 

Clerical  workers  

21  2 

18.8 

22  3 

9.1 

17  1 

13.8 

Sales  workers    

6  3 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

2.3 

2.7 

BluecDilar  workers  

34  0 

33.5 

32.1 

33,2 

41  3 

39  2 

ly  6 

14.0 

V.  2 

14.4 

8.9 

7.8 

Operatives   

11  5 

15.6 

16.1 

15.2 

23.2 

21.9 

Nonfarm  laborers  

4  9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

a. 3 

9.5 

14.2 

10.4 

11.2 

9.6 

25.7 

24.6 

2.1 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

6.3 

6.5 

Other  service  workers  

12.1 

8.9 

10.2 

8.4 

19.4 

18.1 

Farm  workers  

.2 

1.4 

.2 

1.3 

.2 

2.6 

20  LARGEST  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

Total  employed  (thousands)  

11,223 

14,957 

8,399 

14,244 

2,823 

714 

Percent  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

52.8 

57.9 

58.3 

58.7 

36.3 

40.7 

14.4 

18.0 

16.0 

18.2 

9.6 

14.9 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  

9.2 

12.5 

11.0 

12.8 

4.0 

5.8 

Clerical  workers  

23.4 

19.9 

24  4 

20.0 

20,3 

17.0 

Salesworkers  

5.7 

7.5 

6  8 

7.7 

2.4 

3.0 

Blue-collar  workers  

33  3 

31  5 

31  1 

31,2 

39.9 

37.1 

11.0 

13,7 

11,6 

13.9 

9  0 

8.2 

Operatives  

17.8 

14.3 

16.1 

14.0 

22  8 

21.4 

4.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

8.2 

7.5 

13.8 

10  1 

10.5 

9  5 

23.6 

21.1 

Private  household  workers  

1.8 

1.3 

8 

11 

4  8 

5  1 

12.0 

8.8 

9.7 

8.4 

18,8 

16.0 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.6 

.2 

1.0 

white-collar  Negro  suburbanites  were  in  professional, 
technical,  managerial,  or  official  jobs,  less  than  half 
the  Negro  white-collar  workers  living  in  central 
cities  were  in  this  highly  skilled  group.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Negroes  with 
high  skilled — and  thus  high  paying — jobs  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  Such  a  selective  process  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  work  among  Negroes 
outside  the  white-collar  sector,  however,  as  the  skill 
distribution  of  Negro  blue-collar  and  service  workers 
living  in  the  suburbs  is  not  measurably  different  from 
that  of  central  city  Negroes.  In  contrast,  white 
workers  living  in  the  suburbs  are  in  higher  skilled 
jobs  than  their  central  city  counterparts,  within  both 
the  white-collar  and  blue-collar  categories.  The  pro- 
portion of  suburban  Negroes  working  in  farm  jobs 
(2.6  percent)  is  twice  as  large  as  the  proportion  of 
suburban  whites. 

Workers  living  in  the  central  cities  of  the  20  largest 
metropolitan  areas  have  essentially  the  same  array 
of  jobs  as  those  in  the  central  city  of  all  SMSA's 


combined.  The  suburbanites  in  the  largest  areas,  on 
the  other  hand,  hold  higher  skilled  jobs  than  sub- 
urbanites in  general.  Especially,  they  are  more  con- 
centrated in  professional  and  technical  occupations. 
As  a  result,  the  skill  gap  between  central  city  and 
suburban  residents  is  wider  in  the  20  largest  areas 
than  in  all  SMSA's  combined. 

The  relatively  wide  skill  gap  is  evident  among 
both  whites  and  Negroes.  In  the  20  largest  metro- 
politan areas,  suburban  workers — both  white  and 
Negro — hold  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  and  sales  jobs  than  do  their 
city  counterparts  (table  2).  In  addition,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  white  suburban  labor  force  than 
of  the  white  central  city  labor  force  are  skilled 
craftsmen.  The  proportion  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  is  IV2  times  as  large  among  Negroes 
living  in  the  suburban  rings  of  the  20  largest 
SMSA's  as  among  Negroes  in  the  central  cities  of  the 
same  areas,  and  equals  the  proportion  of  these 
highly  skilled  workers  in  the  total  U.S.  labor  force. 
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The  majority  of  Negro  white-collar  workers  living 
in  ths  central  cities  of  these  areas  are  in  clerical 
occupations. 

Reason  for  the  skill  gap 

General  differences  in  occupational  levels  be- 
tween residents  of  central  cities  and  those  of  suburbs 
are  explained  in  part  by  the  differences  in  the  racial 
composition  of  the  labor  force  in  the  central  cities 
and  the  suburbs.  Negroes  hold  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  lower  skilled,  less  desirable  jobs,  and 
their  dense  concentration  in  central  cities  tends  to 
skew  the  occupational  distribution  of  city  workers 
in  the  low  skilled  direction.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  20  largest  SMSA's,  where  four-fifths  of 
the  Negro  labor  force  resides  in  the  central  cities. 

The  nature  and  geographic  location  of  the  indus- 
trial growth  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  metropolitan 
area  may  have  some  effect  on  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  its  central  city  and  suburban  labor  forces. 
For  years  most  new  metropolitan  industry  and  busi- 
ness has  been  placed  in  the  suburbs.  The  majority 
of  building  permits  for  office  buildings  and  stores 
issued  in  the  early  1960's  were  for  suburban  sites. 
If  the  new  higher  skilled  better  paying  jobs  are 
available  only  in  one  section  of  the  metropolitan 
area — that  is,  the  suburban  ring — workers  with  the 
appropriate  qualifications  for  these  jobs  may  prefer 
to  live  in  this  section  in  order  to  be  close  to  the 
expanding  employment  opportunities. 

The  nature  and  location  of  industry  growth,  how- 
ever, has  probably  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  differ- 
ences in  occupational  distribution  among  the  labor 
forces  of  individual  SMSA's  than  on  the  differences 
in  occupational  distribution  between  the  labor  forces 
of  a  particular  city  and  its  surrounding  suburb. 

Another  factor  that  has  affected  the  occupational 
gap  between  the  central  cities  and  suburbs  is  patterns 
of  population  growth  and  migration.  FrOm  1950  to 
1970,  there  has  been  virtually  no  growth  in  the 
number  of  workers  residing  in  the  central  cities, 
if  annexations  are  excluded.  Extensive  growth  in 
the  number  of  workers  residing  in  the  suburban 
rings  has,  in  the  meantime,  pushed  the  number  of 
suburban  workers  past  the  number  of  city  workers. 
Many  workers,  when  they  attain  a  sufficient  level  of 
education  and  skill  to  obtain  a  more  remunerative 
job,  move  to  the  suburbs.  Continuance  of  this  trend 
is  a  serious  obstacle  to  closing  the  gap  between  the 
suburban  labor  force  and  that  in  the  cities. 
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There  has,  however,  been  a  great  deal  of  worker 
movement  into  and  from  the  city  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Occupational  upgrading  of  the  city  labor 
force  has  been  hindered  not  only  by  outmigration 
of  highly  skilled  workers  (largely  whites)  to  the 
more  affluent  suburbs,  but  also  by  a  substantial 
inmigration  of  unskilled,  untrained  Negroes  (many 
of  them  coming  from  rural  areas).  Because  it  is 
mainly  the  younger  whites  who  have  been  moving  to 
the  suburbs,  white  workers  in  the  city  tend  to  be 
older  than  white  workers  in  the  suburbs.  In  con- 
trast, Negro  workers  in  the  city  are  relatively  young. 
However,  they  often  lack  appropriate  skills  or  edu- 


A  note  concerning  data 

The  labor  force  data  discussed  in  this  article 
were  collected  and  tabulated  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
part  of  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  pro- 
gram. The  CPS  is  a  national  survey  conducted 
monthly  in  about  50,000  households.  The  data  for 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  and  their 
central  cities  and  suburban  rings  have  larger  sam- 
pling errors  than  national  data  collected  through 
the  CPS,  even  when  averaged  over  12  months.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  the  metropolitan  area  esti- 
mates in  this  article  may  differ  somewhat  from 
1970  Census  estimates  that  are  scheduled  to  be 
released  in  1972.  This  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  making  further  use  of  the  data. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
consist  of  large  cities  and  their  adjacent  suburban 
counties.  Central  cities  include  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  or  cities  named  in  the  SMSA  title,  while 
the  suburban  rings  include  all  SMSA  territory  out- 
side the  central  city  or  cities. 

The  metropolitan  areas  used  in  the  report  refer 
to  the  212  SMSA's  as  defined  and  ranked  in  1960. 
This  means  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  the  212  SMSA's  are 
those  which  were  in  effect  in  1960  even  though, 
subsequently,  the  boundaries  of  some  of  these 
areas  have  been  redefined  to  include  additional 
counties  or  exclude  counties.  Since  1960,  the  num- 
ber of  areas  defined  to  be  metropolitan  in  character 
has  been  expanded  to  over  240.  §MSA's  added 
since  1960  are  not  included  in  the  data  in  this 
report. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  data  in  this 
report  have  been  tabulated  according  to  the  place 
of  residence  of  workers  rather  than  their  place  of 
work. 
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Table  3.  Employed  persons  in  the  20  largest  SMSA's, 
their  central  cities,  and  their  suburban  rings,  by  occupa- 
tion, 19601  and  1970  2 

[Percent  distribution) 


Occupation  group 

20  largest 
SMSA's 

Central  cities 
of  20  largest 
SMSA's 

Suburban  rings 
of  20  largest 
SMSA's 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

Total  employed 
(thousands)  

22.287 

26.180 

11.628 

11.223 

10.659 

14.957 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White-collar  workers  

50.4 

55.7 

48.6 

52.8 

52.4 

57.9 

Professional  and 

technical  

13,6 

16.5 

11.9 

14.4 

15.4 

18.0 

Managers,  officials, 
ano  proprietors  

9.2 

11.1 

8.0 

9.2 

10.5 

12.5 

Clerical  workers  

19.3 

21.4 

21.0 

23.4 

17.5 

19.9 

Sales  workers  

8.3 

6.7 

7.6 

5.7 

9.0 

7.5 

Blue-collar  workers  

37.6 

32.3 

37.9 

33.3 

37.2 

31.5 

Craftsmen  and 

foremen  

14.5 

12.5 

12.7 

11.0 

16.5 

13.7 

Operatives  

18.7 

15.8 

20.4 

17.8 

16.9 

14.3 

Nonfarm  laborers  

4.3 

4.0 

4.8 

4.6 

3.8 

3.5 

Service  workers  

11.3 

11.7 

13.4 

13.8 

9.1 

10.1 

Private  household  

2.2 

1.5 

2.5 

1.8 

1.9 

1.3 

Other  service  workers. 

9.1 

10.2 

10.9 

12.0 

7.2 

8.8 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.1 

1.2 

.6 

'  1960  Decennial  Census  data,  collected  in  April  1960.  Persons  14  and  15  years  old 
are  Included  (unlike  the  1970  data  collected  by  the  CPS).  However,  the  number  of 
employed  14-  and  15-year-olds  Is  small  and  should  have  only  minor  effect  on  the  distri- 
bution of  employment. 

'  1970  annual  averages  collected  by  the  Current  Population  Survey. 

'  Percentage  distribution  of  1960  Census  data  Is  the  distribution  of  those  persons 
who  reported  an  occupation. 

cation  for  the  many  available  jobs  that  call  for 
managerial,  professional,  or  technical  personnel. 

1960-70  changes  in  20  SMSA's 

Since  1960,  the  work  force  in  our  20  largest 
metropolitan  areas  has  grown  numerically.  Its  qual- 
ity, measured  by  its  occupational  distribution,  has 
also  increased.  A  decade  ago,  just  half  the  employed 
in  these  areas  were  working  in  white-collar  occupa- 
tions; today,  56  percent  of  employment  in  these 
areas  is  white  collar. 

Within  the  white-collar  sector,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  professional 
and  managerial  workers.  The  proportion  of  clerical 
workers  has  also  increased,  while  the  proportion 
of  sales  workers  has  decreased.  This  decline  does 
not  stem  from  a  lack  of  proportionate  growth  in 
the  number  of  sales  jobs  relative  to  other  jobs. 
Instead,  the  decline  can  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  use  by  retail  establishments  of  part-time 
sales  personnel  whose  primary  job  is  in  another  field. 

While  the  percentage  of  white-collar  workers 
increased  during  this  period,  there  was  a  com- 
mensurate decline  in  the  percentage  of  workers  in 
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the  blue-collar  sector.  The  proportion  of  service 
workers  remained  the  same.  (See  table  3.) 

Workers  residing  in  the  suburbs  accounted  for  all 
the  employment  growth  shown  by  the  20  largest 
SMSA's  during  the  1960's.  Their  number  increased 
by  about  two-fifths  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
general  occupational  upgrading  of  the  labor  force. 
Today,  workers  residing  in  the  suburbs  have  a  much 
higher  representation  in  the  major  white-collar 
occupations  (except  as  sales  personnel)  than  they 
did  in  1960.  Today's  suburban  workers  also  have  a 
smaller  representation  in  all  blue-collar  jobs  (par- 
ticularly as  craftsmen  and  operatives)  than  they 
had  a  decade  ago.  The  proportion  of  private  house- 
hold workers  and  the  proportion  of  farm  workers 
have  also  declined  in  the  suburbs  since  1960. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  central  city  labor  force 
declined  slightly  in  size  and  exhibited  a  somewhat 
slower  rate  of  occupational  upgrading.  The  number 
of  employed  persons  residing  in  the  central  cities 
of  the  20  largest  SMSA's  declined  by  400,000  (or 
nearly  4  percent)  between  1960  and  1970.  Although 
these  workers  have  achieved  a  higher  representation 
in  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occupa- 
tions, the  disparity  in  skill  level  between  city  and 
suburban  residents  is  slightly  greater  today  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Occupation  and  joblessness 

For  several  years,  the  unemployment  rates  in  the 
central  cities  of  metropoUtan  areas  have  been  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  jobless  rates  in  suburban 
rings. ^  In  1970,  for  example,  the  jobless  rate  in  all 
central  cities  combined  was  5.6  percent,  in  all 
suburban  rings  combined  4.7  percent.  Several 
hypotheses  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  central 
city  V.  suburban  differences  in  joblessness — a  mis- 
match between  skills  and  jobs,  life  style,  and  differen- 
tial occupational  status. 

The  mismatch  hypothesis  argues  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  urban  unemployment  problem  is  not 
a  shortage  of  jobs,  but  a  mismatch  between  the 
skill  requirements  of  the  jobs  available  in  the 
central  city  and  the  actual  skills  of  the  resident  labor 
force.®  It  argues  that  jobs  in  the  central  cities  have 
been  growing  very  slowly  and  those  jobs  that  have 
been  created  are  of  a  highly  skilled,  white-collar, 
"professional"  character,  for  which  central  city 
residents  do  not  have  the  training  to  compete  success- 
fully. It  further  maintains  that  jobs  in  the  suburbs 
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have  been  growing  extensively  because  of  the  reloca- 
tion of  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and  services  out- 
side the  city,  and  that  many  of  these  suburban  jobs 
require  the  low  skilled  or  semiskilled  labor  which 
city  residents  could  provide. 

A  test  of  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  requires 
reliable  data  both  on  the  skills  of  city  workers  and 
on  the  location  and  quality  of  job  growth.  A  recent 
study  undertaken  with  limited  data  concluded  that 
a  so-called  job-worker  mismatch  in  the  city  is  largely 
imaginary.^  It  found  that  low  skilled  jobs  had  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  the  central  cities,  though  not  as 
fast  as  in  the  suburbs.  According  to  this  study, 
based  on  data  for  1965-67,  almost  enough  jobs 
were  being  created  in  the  cities  studied  to  eliminate 
all  unemployment  even  if  all  the  jobless  were  semi- 
skilled or  low  skilled  workers.  In  light  of  this  fact, 
the  persistence  of  an  unemployment  gap  between 
the  central  city  and  the  suburbs  was  attributed 
largely  to  discriminatory  employment  practices. 

The  life  style  hypothesis  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  mismatch  hypothesis.  It  argues  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  unfilled  low  skilled  job  vacancies  in 
or  near  city  areas.  It  also  holds,  however,  that  most 
of  these  job  vacancies  are  for  jobs  with  low  wages 
or  bad  working  conditions.  The  availability  of  a 
large  number  of  unfilled  low  skilled  jobs  has  allegedly 
created  excess  labor  demand  and  tends  to  make 
workers  very  independent  of  their  employers,  thus 
creating  a  high  rate  of  voluntary  termination.^  This 
hypothesis  also  argues  that  many  of  the  jobs  that 
are  concentrated  in  the  cities  (warehouses,  main- 


tenance services,  and  so  on)  are  compatible  with 
a  high  rate  of  worker  turnover,  which,  in  turn,  is 
considered  a  norm  in  city  slum  areas. 

According  to  this  rationale,  high  unemployment 
in  the  inner  city  has  been  caused  not  only  by  the 
low  skill  level  of  the  workers  who  live  there,  but 
mainly  by  their  cultural  norms  and  life  style.  As  with 
the  mismatch  hypothesis,  adequate  testing  of  this 
argument  cannot  begin  until  data  on  the  quality  of 
the  central  city  job  growth  become  available. 

Under  the  occupational  hypothesis,  the  higher 
jobless  rates  in  the  city  compared  with  the  suburbs 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  city  has  greater  propor- 
tions of  workers  in  those  occupations  with  tradi- 
tionally high  unemployment  rates  (operative,  non- 
farm  laborer,  service,  and  so  forth).  Even  when 
comparisons  are  made  by  broad  occupational  cate- 
gories, central  city  unemployment  rates  are  higher 
than  suburban  unemployment  rates.  (See  table  4.) 

The  disparity  between  city  and  suburban  un- 
employment rates  by  occupation  must  be  attributed 
at  least  partly  to  the  higher  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  the  city  labor  force.  This  can  be  seen  if  we  look 
at  the  central  city  and  suburban  occupational  jobless 
rates  by  race.  The  absolute  differences  between 
city  and  suburban  unemployment  rates  by  race  for 
most  occupations  are  smaller  than  the  differences 
for  all  races  combined.  Since  Negroes  generally 
have  substantially  higher  unemployment  rates  than 
whites  for  the  same  occupation,  their  concentration 
in  the  city  tends  to  increase  the  overall  gap  between 
the  city  and  suburban  occupational  jobless  rates. 


Table  4.  Unemployment  rates  by  occupation  for  all  SMSA's,  their  central  cities,  and  their  suburban  rings,  by  occupa- 
tion and  color,  1970  annual  averages 


Total 

Wlilte 

Negro  and  other  races 

Occupational  group 

All 
SMSA's 

All 
central 
cities 

Ail 
suburban 
rings 

AM 
SMSA's 

All 
central 
cities 

All 
suburban 
rings 

All 
SMSA's 

All 
central 
cities 

All 
suburban 
rings 

1970 

5.1 

5.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

4.5 

8.1 

8.3 

7.4 

White-collar  workers  

3.0 

3.4 

2.7 

2.8 

3.1 

2.7 

5.0 

5.3 

4.2 

Professional  and  technical  

2.2 

2.5 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

(') 

Managers  and  officials  

1.5 

1.9 
4.3 
4.5 

1.3 
3.9 
3.6 

1.5 
3.8 
3.7 

1.9 
3.8 
4.0 

1.3 
3.8 

3.5 

2.0 
6.9 
8.9 

1') 

4.1 
4.0 

7.0 
9.5 

(') 

6.4 

6.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.3 

5.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

3.8 

4.4 

3.5 

3.7 

4.3 

3.4 

5.2 

4.8 

6.8 

7.3 

7.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

6.9 

9.0 

9.0 

8.9 

Nonfarm  laborers  

10.2 

10.8 

9.5 

9.9 

10.3 

9.6 

n.o 

11.6 

9.0 

5.4 

5,6 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

5.1 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

(') 

(.') 

(') 

(0 

(') 

(») 

(.') 

(') 

(') 

»  Not  shown  where  unemployment  estimate  is  less  than  5,000  or  where  labor  force 
Is  less  than  50,000. 


'  Rates  for  farm  workers  are  not  shown  since  these  workers  constitute  a  very  t 
percent  of  metropolitan  employment. 
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This  effect  can  most  clearly  be  seen  in  the  clerical, 
operative,  and  service  occupations  where  Negroes 
are  most  concentrated. 

A  factor  which  may  be  influencing  the  disparity 
between  central  city  and  suburban  jobless  rates  for 
the  same  occupation  is  that  central  city  and  sub- 
urban workers  of  the  same  broad  occupational 
grouping  may  not  have  the  same  level  of  skills. 
Within  the  same  broad  occupational  grouping  the 
city  workers  may  be  in  lower  skilled  suboccupations, 
with  relatively  higher  unemployment  rates,  than  sub- 
urban workers.  This  effect  cannot  be  quantified  with 
the  limited  occupational  data  available. 

Notwithstanding  that,  for  the  same  occupation, 
urban  residents  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  suburban  residents,  the  occupational  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  data  in  tables  2  and  4. 
It  would  be  spurious  reasoning,  nevertheless,  to 
conclude  that  the  central  city-suburban  jobless  dif- 
ferential is  attributable  entirely  to  differences  in  the 
occupational  levels  of  the  respective  labor  forces. 

Individual  area  highlights 

Different  political,  social,  and  economic  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tiooal  distribution  within  each  metropolitan  area. 
Among  these  are: 

1.  The  racial  composition  of  the  area's  labor 
force.  If  the  area  (specifically  the  central  city)  houses 
a  large  proportion  of  minority  workers,  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  the  labor  force  will  gravitate 
toward  the  low  skilled  occupations. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  industries  most  important 
to  the  area's  economy.  Workers  Uving  in  or  near  an 
area  will  generally  be  in  occupations  associated  with 
the  industries  that  dominate  its  economy. 

3.  The  rate  of  labor  force  growth.  In  a  period 
when  the  number  of  workers  hvmg  in  a  particular 
area  is  expanding  rapidly,  the  labor  force  tends  to 
be  relatively  skilled,  because  usually  only  workers 
with  high  paying  jobs  can  afford  the  housing  and 
other  economic  amenities  common  to  areas  of  this 
nat^l^e. 

4.  Delineation  of  the  areas  in  question.  Bound- 
aries between  central  city  and  suburbs  are  drawn 
according  to  political  criteria  and  not  according 
to  economic  differentiation.  Some  central  cities  may 
be  so  defined  as  to  contain  large  neighborhoods  of 
"suburban"  character,  while  the  suburban  rings  of 
some  SMSA's  (especially  the  older  ones  on  the 
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Eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Midwest)  may  contain 
relatively  large  cities  that  share  most  of  the  problems 
of  the  urban  cores. 

The  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  areas  listed 
in  table  5  correspond  to  1960  definitions.  Since 
then,  approximately  half  of  these  SMSA's  have  been 
redefined  either  to  include  additional  suburban  coun- 
ties or  to  exclude  counties.  However,  the  effect  on 
most  areas  is  probably  very  slight.  Table  6  shows  the 
additions  and  deletions  of  territory  since  1960  to 
the  areas  affected  and  the  proportion  of  the  1970 
SMSA  population  attributed  to  the  change  in 
definition. 

Areas  where  white  collars  predominate 

As  table  5  shows,  in  eight  metropolitan  areas 
(New  York,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, Washington,  D.C.,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Dallas),  relatively 
large  proportions  of  the  work  force — over  56  per- 
cent— are  employed  in  white-collar  jobs.  In  virtually 
aU,  no  more  than  30  percent  of  the  workers  are 
employed  in  blue-collar  occupations. 

New  York.  Because  of  the  local  concentration  of 
corporate  headquarters  and  other  public  and  private 
offices  in  New  York,  both  central  city  and  suburban 
workers  are  primarily  white  collar.  However,  nearly 
half  the  central  city  white-collar  workers  are  in 
clerical  jobs,  while  two-thirds  of  the  white-collar 
suburbanites  are  in  professional,  managerial,  and 
sales  occupations. 

Since  1960,  the  number  of  workers  Uving  in  New 
York's  suburbs  has  grown  extensively,  by  about  30 
percent,  while  the  number  living  in  the  city  has  not 
increased.  However,  work  forces  in  both  the  central 
city  and  the  suburbs  have  been  occupationally  up- 
graded during  this  period,  at  a  fairly  even  rate,  thus 
maintaining  the  relative  skiU  relationships  between 
residents  of  the  two  areas. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco- 
Oakland.  The  relatively  high  proportion  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  managerial  workers  in  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  SMSA's  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  industrial  mix  in  the  two  areas.  Los 
Angeles  has  many  aerospace  and  research-related 
industries,  while  San  Francisco  has  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  service-producing  industries  (transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities,  trade,  finance,  insurance, 
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and  real  estate,  and  government)  that  require  white- 
collar  workers.  Both  areas  also  have  relatively  large 
educational  institutions,  which  employ  large  numbers 
of  professional  workers. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  is  an  anomaly  in  that 
workers  living  in  the  city  hold  proportionately  more 
highly  skilled  jobs  than  workers  living  in  the 
suburbs.®  This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact 


Table  5.  Total  employment  by  occupation  for  the  20  largest  SMSA's,  their  central 
1970  annual  averages 

(Percent  distribution] 


that  the  suburban  ring  contains  areas  and  cities  ^° 
of  an  urban  nature. 

In  both  California  metropolitan  areas,  suburban 
and  central  city  workers  have  been  occupationally 
upgraded  faurly  evenly  since  1960.  In  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  about  the  same  proportion  of  city  workers 
are  in  professional  and  technical  occupations  (19 
percent)  as  in  the  suburbs.  However,  proportions  of 

and  their  suburban  rings, 


Occupation  group 


Cen- 

Sub- 

Cen- 

Sub- 

Cen- 

Sub- 

Cen- 

Sub- 

SMSA 

tral 

urban 

SMSA 

tral 

urban 

tral 

urban 

SMSA 

tral 

urban 

city 

ring 

city 

ring 

city 

ring 

city 

ring 

NEW  YOR 

K 

LOS  ANGELES- 

CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 

LONG  BEACH 

4,517 

3,132 

1.385 

3,364 

1,281 

2,083 

2,865 

1,366 

1.499 

1,876 

777 

1,099 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

60.1 

59.1 

62.3 

56.1 

59.0 

54.3 

53.9 

48.9 

58.6 

52.6 

46.8 

56.6 

16.7 

15.2 

20.0 

17.0 

18.4 

16.1 

15,9 

13.5 

18.2 

15.7 

10.8 

19.1 

11.9 

10.8 

14.6 

12.4 

12.9 

12.1 

10.5 

7.2 

13.5 

9.8 

7.1 

11.8 

25.2 

27.7 

19.5 

19,5 

20.6 

18.7 

21.2 

23.2 

19.2 

19.9 

23.1 

17.5 

6.3 

5.5 

8.2 

7.3 

7.1 

7.4 

6.3 

4.9 

7.7 

7.2 

5.7 

8.3 

27.5 

28.0 

26.5 

32,3 

29.3 

34.2 

35.5 

39.8 

31.4 

36.0 

39.8 

33.4 

10,7 

9.5 

13.4 

12.5 

10.7 

13.6 

13.2 

12.8 

13.6 

13.1 

12.3 

13.6 

13.9 

15.6 

10.1 

16.1 

15.1 

16.7 

18.0 

21.5 

14.8 

18.9 

22.2 

16.6 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.8 

3.6 

3.8 

4.2 

5.5 

3.0 

4.1 

5.3 

3.2 

12.3 

12.9 

10.8 

11.0 

11.3 

10.8 

10.3 

11.2 

9.4 

10.8 

13.4 

9.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

2.0 

2.3 

1.8 

.8 

.7 

.9 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

11.0 

11.6 

9.6 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

9.5 

10.5 

8.4 

9.3 

11.7 

7.5 

.1 

(') 

.3 

.6 

.4 

.7 

.3 

(>) 

.6 

.6 

(') 

1.0 

DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO- 

BOSTON 

PITTSBURGH 

OAKLAND 

1,571 

582 

989 

1,371 

451 

920 

1,165 

239 

926 

876 

174 

702 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.4 

39.8 

52.0 

60.9 

60.6 

61.0 

59.9 

58.1 

60.4 

48.0 

47.8 

48.2 

13.5 

10.2 

15.5 

19.1 

19.7 

18.9 

18.3 

15.5 

19.1 

15.5 

13.5 

16.1 

8.2 

4.6 

10.3 

12.2 

10.9 

12.8 

10.8 

7.7 

11.6 

8.7 

8.0 

8.9 

20.1 

20.4 

19.9 

22.9 

24.3 

22.3 

23.6 

30.0 

21.9 

16.8 

21.1 

15.6 

5.6 

4.5 

6.3 

6.7 

5.8 

7.1 

7.1 

4.9 

7.6 

7.0 

5.2 

7.5 

40.5 

45.4 

37.5 

26.4 

25.6 

26.7 

28.0 

28.7 

27.8 

38.7 

33.1 

40.1 

14.7 

12.7 

15.9 

11.2 

8.7 

12.4 

11.5 

10.8 

11.7 

16.8 

13.0 

17.8 

21.8 

28.0 

18.1 

10.9 

12.0 

10.3 

12.7 

12.2 

12,9 

15.3 

12.7 

15.9 

4.0 

4.7 

3.5 

4.2 

4.8 

4.0 

3.7 

5.7 

3.2 

6.6 

7.4 

6.3 

12.0 

14.9 

10.2 

12.0 

13.7 

11.2 

11.9 

13.1 

11.6 

12.7 

19.0 

11.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

1.6 

.9 

(') 

.8 

1.6 

1.6 

10.4 

13.1 

8.7 

10.1 

11.2 

9.6 

11.0 

(') 

10.8 

11.1 

9.6 

(') 

(') 

(') 

.7 

(') 

1.1 

(') 

(') 

(') 

.6 

(') 

.9 

ST.  LOUIS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 

909 

228 

681 

1,140 
100.0 

343 

797 

770 

203 

567 

766 

348 

418 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

52.2 

41.0 

55.9 

69.5 

54.0 

76.3 

53.2 

35.2 

59.6 

49.8 

37.9 

59.6 

14.1 

8.0 

16.2 

25.3 

15.0 

29.7 

12.8 

7.9 

14.4 

15.0 

10.1 

19.1 

10.5 

6.6 

11.9 

11.4 

5.9 

13.8 

12.3 

5.1 

14.9 

8.8 

5.8 

11.5 

19.6 

21.1 

19.1 

26.9 

28.7 

26.2 

21.4 

17.3 

22.8 

20.2 

18.0 

21.8 

8.0 

5.4 

9.0 

5.9 

4.3 

6.5 

6.8 

4.9 

7.6 

5.8 

4.1 

7.4 

35.2 

39.9 

33.6 

17.8 

23.8 

15.2 

35.5 

47.7 

31.1 

36.6 

43.8 

30.5 

13.1 

10.9 

13.8 

8.6 

7.0 

9.3 

14.0 

13.7 

14.1 

13.9 

13.2 

14.4 

17.7 

23.3 

15.9 

5.6 

9.5 

4.0 

17.5 

26.7 

14.2 

16.1 

21.1 

12.0 

4.4 

5.7 

4.0 

3.6 

7.3 

2.0 

4.0 

7.3 

2.8 

6.5 

9.5 

4.1 

12.2 

19.1 

9.8 

12.5 

22.1 

8.4 

11.2 

17.1 

9.2 

13.4 

18.3 

9.2 

1.5 

3.3 

1.0 

2.4 

4.5 

1.5 

.7 

2.2 

3.3 

1.2 

10.7 

15.8 

8.8 

10.1 

17.6 

6.9 

10.5 

11.2 

15.0 

7.9 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

Total  employed  (tliousands)  

Percent  

White-collar  workers  

Professional  and  technical  

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  

Clerical  workers  

Sales  workers  

Blue-collar  workers  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives  

Nonfarm  laborers   

Service  workers  

Private  household  workers  

Other  service  workers  

Farm  workers  


Total  employed  (thousands)  

Percent  

White-collar  workers  

Professional  and  technical  

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 

Clerical  workers  

Sales  workers  

Blue-collar  workers  , 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives  

Nonfarm  laborers  

Service  workers  

Private  household  workers  

Other  service  workers  

Farm  workers  


Total 
Percent 

White-collar  workers  

Professional  and  technical  

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors.. 

Clerical  workers  

Sales  workers  

Blue-collar  workers  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives   

Nonfarm  laborers  

Service  workers  

Private  household  workers  

Other  service  workers  

Farm  workers  
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Table  5.  Continued— Total  employment  by  occupation  for  the  20  largest  SMSA's,  their  central  cities,  and  their 
suburban  rings,  1970  annual  averages 


Percent  distribution] 


Occupation  group 

SMSA 

Cen- 
tral 
city 

Sub- 
urbin 
ring 

SMSA 

Cen- 
tral 
city 

Sub- 
urban 
ring 

SMSA 

Cen- 
tral 
city 

Sub- 
urban 
ring 

SMSA 

Cen- 
tral 
city 

Sub- 
urban 
ring 

NEWARK 

MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST.  PAUL 

BUFFALO 

HOUSTON 

Total  employed  (thousands)  

Percent  

752 
100.0 

92 
100.0 

660 
100.0 

759 
100.0 

291 
100.0 

468 

100.0 

509 
100.0 

167 
100.0 

342 
100.0 

758 
100.0 

550 
100.0 

208 
100.0 

White-collar  workers  

52.0 

27.4 

55.6 

56.3 

52.5 

58.7 

53.7 

48.0 

56.0 

50  2 

54  8 

38  8 

Professional  and  technical 

16.0 

4.7 

17.7 

18.1 

16.6 

19.2 

18.0 

15.4 

19.2 

12:5 

14.3 

7;9 

Managers-  officials  and  proprietors 

11.6 

13.0 

11.0 

6.9 

13,6 

9.8 

5.6 

11.7 

11.0 

12.3 

7.5 

Clerical  workers 

18.7 

/5^0 

19.2 

20.8 

24.3 

18.6 

18.0 

20.4 

17.0 

19  2 

20  2 

16  8 

Sales  workers 

5.6 

(') 

5.8 

6.4 

4.7 

7.3 

7.8 

6.7 

8.4 

7]5 

8.0 

sis 

Blue-collar  workers   

38.1 

55.9 

35.6 

28.9 

30.0 

28.1 

34.5 

36.8 

33.6 

36.0 

30.7 

49.5 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 

13.0 

13.1 

13.0 

10.9 

10.8 

11.0 

13.7 

11.8 

14.5 

14.7 

11.8 

22.0 

Operatives 

21.1 

34.3 

19.2 

14.0 

14.6 

13.6 

16.1 

19.1 

14.8 

16.3 

13.5 

23.4 

Nonfarm  laborers 

4.0 

8.5 

3.4 

4.0 

4.5 

3.7 

4.8 

5.9 

4.2 

5.0 

5.4 

4.2 

9.8 

16.6 

8.9 

13.7 

17.5 

11.2 

11.4 

15.2 

9.7 

13.6 

14.3 

11.7 

1.4 

(') 

1.4 

1.5 

(') 

1.7 

.9 

(') 

2.7 

3.3 

(') 

8.4 

(') 

7.6 

12.2 

(') 

9.5 

10.5 

W 

10.9 

11.0 

Farm  workers  

(') 

(') 

(') 

1.0 

(') 

1.7 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

0) 

(') 

MILWAUKEE 

PATERSON- 

CINCINNATI 

DALLAS 

CLIFTON-PASSAIC 

Total  employed  (thousands)  

526 

285 

241 

100.0 

556 
100.0 

132 
100.0 

424 

100.0 

435 
100.0 

197 
100.0 

238 
100.0 

696 
100.0 

385 
100.0 

311 
100.0 

Percent  

100.0 

100.0 

White-collar  workers  

49.4 

43.9 

56.2 

53.5 

39.2 

58.2 

56.7 

58.8 

55.3 

59.3 

59.1 

59.6 

Professional  and  technical  

13.4 

12.1 

15.0 

13.9 

12.8 

14.4 

18.7 

22.6 

15.4 

16.0 

14.7 

18.2 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  

11.8 

8.8 

15.5 

11.3 

7.2 

12.5 

11.5 

9.7 

13.0 

13.1 

13.1 

13.0 

Clerical  workers  

16.8 

16.7 

16.7 

20.9 

14.4 

22.9 

19.3 

20.4 

18.3 

21.7 

22.0 

21.2 

Sales  workers  

7.5 

6.3 

8.6 

7.3 

4.7 

8.3 

7.2 

6.2 

7.7 

8.4 

9.2 

7.4 

Blue-collar  workers  

36.6 

40.4 

32.2 

37.1 

46.6 

34.2 

32.7 

29.4 

35.0 

28.6 

27.2 

30.9 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

14.0 

14.8 

12.9 

14.2 

11.8 

14.9 

12.3 

10.2 

13.8 

11.4 

8.8 

15.2 

Operatives  

18.7 

21.7 

14.6 

19.0 

29.4 

15.8 

16.6 

15.7 

17.1 

13.3 

13.6 

13.0 

Nonfarm  laborers  

3.9 

3.9 

4.3 

3.9 

5.4 

3.5 

3.8 

3.5 

4.1 

3.9 

4.8 

2.6 

Service  workers  

13.9 

15.7 

11.6 

9.4 

14.2 

7.8 

9.5 

11.8 

8.1 

11.5 

13.5 

8.2 

Private  household  

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

2.0 

2.7 

(') 

1.9 

2.0 

Other  service  workers  

12.5 

8.1 

6.6 

7.5 

9.1 

{') 

9.6 

11.5 

Farm  workers  

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(») 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

Percent  not  shown  where  employment  estimate  is  less  than  5,000.  'Percent  not  shown  where  private  household  employment  estimate  is  less  than  5,000. 


managers,  salesmen,  and  craftsmen  are  larger  in 
the  suburbs,  as  was  the  case  in  1960. 

Boston,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  Dallas.  The  high 
proportion  of  white-collar  workers  in  Boston, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  Dallas  is  also  attributable 
largely  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  service- 
producing  industries — especially  trade  and  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate.  The  high  proportion  of 
white-collar  workers  in  these  three  areas  (particularly 
in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul)  may  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  great  majority  of  workers  residing  in  the 
central  city  being  white.  However,  central  city- 
suburban  skill  gaps  of  average  magnitude  are  still 
evident  in  Boston  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

In  Dallas,  the  number  of  workers  has  increased 
substantially  in  both  the  city  and  suburbs  over  the 
decade.  The  central  city  and  suburban  ring  of  the 


metropolitan  area  have  also  experienced  nearly 
equal  occupational  upgrading  during  this  period. 

Cincinnati.  The  occupational  distribution  in  the  cen- 
tral city  and  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  is  atypical, 
in  that  the  proportion  of  workers  in  the  professional 
and  technical  field  is  one-third  larger  in  the  city 
than  in  the  suburban  ring  However,  larger  pro- 
portions of  managers  and  craftsmen  live  in  the 
suburbs.  In  both  the  city  and  suburbs,  workers  have 
been  occupationally  upgraded  extensively  since 
1960,  and  the  number  of  workers  has  also  increased. 

Washington,  D.C.  In  the  metropolitan  area  that  in- 
cludes the  Nation's  capital,  seven-tenths  of  all 
workers  are  white-collar,  with  one-fourth  in  pro- 
fessional and  technical  occupations.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  reflection  of  the  dominant  position  of  the 
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Federal  Government  in  the  area.  The  skill  level  of 
workers  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  suburban 
ring  is  the  highest  of  all  20  suburbs:  three-fifths  of 
the  workers  are  either  professionals,  technicians, 
managers,  officials,  or  craftsmen. 

Central  city  residents,  though  holding  more  skilled 
jobs  in  comparison  with  workers  in  many  central 
cities,  have  a  relatively  small  share  of  the  higher 
skilled  jobs  available  in  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  itself  (the  central  city), 
seven-tenths  of  the  resident  workers  are  Negro. 
Because  of  extensive  migration  during  the  past 
decade,  both  in  and  out,  the  present  city  residents 
show  virtually  no  occupational  upgrading  over  the 
1960  residents. 

Moderate  proportions  of  both  blue  and  white 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  and  Houston  have  relatively  moderate  pro- 
portions of  both  blue-collar  workers  (around  35 
percent)  and  white-collar  workers  (between  50  and 
54  percent).  No  particular  industry  predominates 
in  these  areas,  although,  with  the  exception  of 
Houston,  manufacturing  is  relatively  strong. 

Ciiicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Buffalo.  In  these  three 
areas,  about  55  percent  of  the  workers  living  in  the 


suburbs  are  employed  in  professional  and  technical, 
managerial,  sales,  and  craftsmen  occupations.  In 
comparison,  only  about  37  percent  of  the  workers 
who  live  in  the  central  cities  are  in  these  occupations. 

In  all  three  areas,  the  number  of  workers  living 
in  the  central  city  has  not  grown  since  1960.  In 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  occupational  upgrading 
of  the  work  force  has  been  slight;  in  Buffalo,  more 
substantial.  In  comparison,  the  suburban  work  force 
in  these  areas  has  grown,  both  numerically  and  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  higher  skilled  jobs. 

Cleveland.  Here  the  difference  in  occupational  array 
between  those  living  in  the  central  city  and  in  the 
suburbs  is  wide.  Three-tenths  of  suburban  workers 
are  in  professional  and  managerial  occupations,  but 
only  one-eighth  of  all  city  workers.  The  majority  of 
city  workers  (about  two-thirds)  are  employed  in 
blue-collar  and  service  jobs. 

St.  Louis.  The  central  city-suburban  occupational 
gap  is  also  wide  in  St.  Louis.  Suburban  residents 
hold  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  skilled  jobs 
available  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  central  city 
labor  force  has  decreased  both  numerically  and  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  skilled  jobs  since  1960. 
Migration  of  workers  helps  to  explain  the  slight 
occupational  downgrading  of  the  inner  city.  A  large 


Table  6.    Definitional  changes  in  the  20  largest  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  1960-70 


SMSA 

No  change 

Additions 

Deletions 

Percent  to  which  use  of  1960  boundary 
definitions    overestimate  (underesti- 
mate) 1970  population  ■ 

SMSA 

Suburban  ring 

New  York  

No  change 

Orange  Co. 

+20 

+37 

Chicago  

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

Philadelphia  

Detroit  

Solano  Co. 

+  5 
—less  than  1 

-  5 

+  8 
-less  than  1 

-  7 

Sherborn  Town,  Middlesex  Co. 
Millis  Town,  Norfolk  Co. 

Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  Prince 
William  Co.,  Va. 

Pittsburgh  

No  change 

St.  Louis   

Franklin  Co.,  Mo. 

-  2 

-  3 

Newark  

No  change 

Cleveland  

Geauga  Co.,  Medina  Co  

-  7 

-  6 

-11 
-10 

Hartford  Co  

Minneapolis-St.  Paul  

No  change 

Houston  

Brazoria  Co.,  Fort  Bend  Co., 
Liberty  Co.,  Montgomery  Co. 

Kaufman  Co.,  Rockwall  Co  

-12 
-  3 

-32 
-  6 

Dallas  

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  

No  change 
No  change 

Buffalo  

Milwaukee  

Ozaukee  Co.,  Washington,  Co  . 

-  8 
-18 

-17 
-26 

Cincinnati  

Clermont  Co.,  Ohio,  Warren  Co. 
Ohio,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 
Boone  Co.,  Ky. 

'  Positive  percent  denotes  an  overestimation  and  a  negative  percent  denotes  an 


SOURCE:  1970  Census  of  Population,  Preliminary  Report  PC  (P3)-3  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1971). 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  URBAN  WORKERS 


outmigration  of  white  workers  decreased  the  city 
labor  force  by  one-fifth.  Consequently,  the  city 
labor  force  became  increasingly  Negro,  due  both 
to  the  shift  of  white  workers  and  inmigration  of 
Negroes.  Today,  two-fifths  of  the  city's  workers 
are  black. 

Houston.  Today,  one-half  of  Houston's  metropolitan 
work  force  is  white  collar.  Workers  living  in  the  city 
are  in  white-collar  and  service  jobs.  About  one- 
half  of  the  workers  in  the  suburban  ring  (as  defined 
in  196012)  are  blue  collar — the  converse  of  the 
situation  in  most  metropolitan  areas.  One  reason 
for  the  high  proportion  of  craftsmen  and  operatives 
in  the  suburban  ring  may  be  that  over  the  last 
decade  employment  in  contract  construction  and 
the  oil  industry  has  grown  extensively  in  the 
Houston  metropolitan  area. 

Newark  and   Paterson-Clifton-Passaic.   In  New 

Jersey's  two  largest  metropolitan  areas — ^Newark 
and  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic — the  occupational  gap 
between  the  city  and  suburban  work  forces  is  wide. 
In  both  areas,  employment  is  moderately  heavy  in 
both  durable  and  nondurable  goods  manufacturing. 
The  suburbs  of  both  areas  have  fairly  high  propor- 
tions of  professional  and  managerial  workers,  while 
the  central  cities  are  peopled  mainly  by  blue-collar 
workers,  especially  operatives. 

In  the  Paterson  area,  workers  residing  in  either 
the  city  and  suburbs  have  been  occupationally  up- 
graded only  slightly  since  a  decade  ago.  Most  of 
the  occupational  change  has  been  in  movement  of 
workers  among  the  lower  skilled  occupations. 

Workers  in  the  Newark  and  Paterson  metropolitan 
areas  (especially  in  the  city  of  Newark)  are  strongly 
represented  in  operative  occupations.  Moreover, 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  workers  living  in  Newark 
are  employed  in  blue-collar  and  service  occupations, 
a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  a  decade  ago. 
The  relatively  low  skill  level  of  workers  in  Newark's 
central  city  results  in  part  from  the  inmigration  of 
untrained  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Areas  with  strong  blue-collar  orientation 

In  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  Milwaukee, 
one-half  or  less  of  the  work  force  is  employed  in 
white-collar  occupations.  Stated  conversely,  at  least 
half  of  the  workers  in  these  areas  are  in  blue-collar 
and  service  occupations.  In  all  of  these  SMSA's 
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except  Baltimore,  employment  is  very  heavy  in  the 
durable  goods  industries. 

Detroit  and  Pittsburgh.  About  two-fifths  of  all  metro- 
politan workers  in  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  are  in 
blue-collar  jobs.  The  influence  of  the  automobile 
industry  is  strong  in  Detroit,  with  about  22  percent 
of  the  labor  force  being  operatives.  Close  to  one-half 
of  the  workers  who  five  in  Detroit's  central  city  are 
in  blue-collar  jobs  (mostly  as  operatives),  and 
15  percent  are  in  service  occupations. 

Over  half  the  workers  living  in  Pittsburgh's  central 
city  and  the  same  proportion  in  its  surrounding 
suburban  ring  are  in  blue-collar  and  service  occupa- 
tions. Service  workers  living  in  the  city  account  for 
one-fifth  of  total  city  employment.  Pittsburgh  has 
a  higher  proportion  of  blue-collar  workers  in  the 
suburbs  (40  percent)  than  in  the  city  (33  percent). 
The  suburban  blue-collar  workers,  however,  are 
more  likely  to  be  craftsmen  and  foremen  and  less 
likely  to  be  nonfarm  laborers. 

Baltunore.  In  the  Baltimore  metropoUtan  area,  one- 
half  the  labor  force  is  in  white-collar  occupations. 
In  the  central  city,  this  proportion  is  38  percent 
and  in  the  suburban  ring  60  percent.  About  30 
percent  of  the  suburban  work  force  is  in  professional 
and  managerial  occupations — twice  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  that  for  the  central  city  work  force. 

Since  1960,  the  labor  force  living  in  the  Baltimore 
suburbs  has  grown  extensively  (passing  the  number 
of  city  workers)  and  has  become  increasingly  white 
collar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  force  living  in 
the  city  has  not  grown  nor  shown  any  significant 
upgrading.  Today,  half  the  workers  who  live  in 
Baltimore  city  are  Negroes. 

Milwaukee.  In  the  Milwaukee  SMSA,  one-half  of 
the  labor  force  is  in  white-collar  occupations.  Its 
central  city-suburban  skill  gap  is  not  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Baltimore's,  however.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  durable  goods  manufacturing  in  this 
area,  approximately  one-third  of  the  workers  are 
employed  as  craftsmen  and  operatives. 

Conclusions 

Reflecting  their  important  and  growing  role  in 
the  Nation's  economy,  metropolitan  areas  have 
larger  proportions  of  professional  and  technical, 
managerial  and  official,  and  clerical  workers  than 
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Other  areas  of  the  country.  These  areas  (especially 
the  20  largest)  are  the  Nation's  centers  of  industrial 
and  business  activity,  and  their  labor  forces  can 
be  expected  to  lead  the  path  of  occupational  evolu- 
tion in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

So  long  as  workers  tend  to  move  from  the  central 
city  as  their  occupational  level  rises,  the  central 
city  labor  force  will  remain  below  that  of  the 
suburbs  in  terms  of  skill  levels.  This  situation  is 
unlikely  to  change  until  there  are  substantial  changes 
in  housing  patterns  and  in  socioeconomic  conditions. 

Earlier,  it  was  concluded  that  in  the  20  largest 
SMSA's  the  gap  in  skills  between  central  city 
residents  and  those  in  the  suburbs  is  only  slightly 
larger  today  than  a  decade  ago,  notwithstanding 
significant  upgrading  in  both  SMS  A  components. 
However,  in  many  individual  SMSA's  the  gap  has 
substantially  increased  over  the  decade. 


The  same  factors  that  have  affected  the  occupa- 
tional gap  in  the  past  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so.  Two  interrelated  factors — the  racial  com- 
position of  the  city  labor  force  and  the  rate  of 
city-to-suburb  migration- — may  have  the  most  effect 
on  the  future  occupational  distribution  of  city 
workers  and  the  chance  of  closing  the  gap  in  skills 
between  them  and  their  suburban  counterparts. 
At  present,  the  proportion  of  Negro  workers  in  the 
central  cities  of  the  20  largest  metropolitan  areas 
is  about  one-fourth.  If  the  central  city-suburban 
skill  gap  is  to  be  narrowed,  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  make  city  living  attractive  to  skilled 
workers,  to  equip  relatively  unskilled  city  residents 
with  sufficient  skiUs  to  enable  them  to  compete  for 
good  jobs,  and  to  remove  discriminatory  hiring  and 
housing  practices.  □ 


-FOOTNOTES- 


'Data  in  this  article  on  metropolitan  areas  refer  to  the 
212  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  as  defined  in 
1960.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  in  this  report  repre- 
sent the  place  of  residence  of  workers  rather  than  their 
place  of  work. 

'  Until  recently,  data  on  the  occupational  distribution  of 
metropolitan  workers  have  been  available  only  from  the 
decennial  census  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  the  Urban 
Employment  Survey  (UES),  which  obtained  some  industry 
and  occupational  data  on  residents  living  in  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  (CEP)  areas  of  six  major  U.S. 
cities  between  July  1968-June  1969.  See  BLS  Report  370, 
October  1969. 

'These  are  the  20  largest  SMSA's  as  defined  and  ranked 
in  1960.  Data  from  the  1970  decennial  census  show  that 
during  the  1960's  three  SMSA's  moved  out  of  the  top  20 
(Cincinnati,  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  and  Buffalo)  and 
were  replaced  by  Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Seattle-Everett,  and  Atlanta. 

*See  Dorothy  K.  Newman,  "Decentralization  of  Jobs," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1968,  table  1,  p.  8. 

"  See  Paul  O.  Flaim,  "Jobless  Trends  in  20  Large  Metro- 
politan Areas,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1968, 
pp.  16-28. 

'Newman,  op.  cit. 

'  Study  by  Charlotte  Fremon,  "The  Occupational  Patterns 
in  Urban  Employment  Change,  1965-67"  (working  paper) 


The  Urban  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  1970. 

*  See  Peter  B.  Doeringer,  "Labor  Market  Report  from  the 
Boston  Ghetto,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1969, 
pp.  55-56. 

°  Data  from  the  1960  Census  show  that  this  relationship 
was  also  true  a  decade  ago. 

^"The  suburban  ring  of  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
SMSA  as  defined  in  1960  contained  cities  in  Orange  County, 
such  as  Anaheim,  Fullerton,  Garden  Grove,  Santa  Ana, 
and  so  forth,  with  some  urban  characteristics.  In  1963, 
Orange  County  was  deleted  from  the  Los  Angeles  SMSA 
and  made  a  separate  SMSA  (Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden 
Grove).  Since  the  data  in  this  article  are  based  on  1960 
definitions,  these  urban  areas  are  included  in  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  suburban  boundaries. 

"  One  reason  for  this  may  be  the  fact  that  the  four 
counties  added  to  the  Cincinnati  SMSA  since  1960  are  not 
included  in  the  data  in  this  article.  These  counties  in  1970 
housed  one-fourth  of  the  Cincinnati  suburban  population 
(table  6).  Because  of  the  absence  of  these  counties  from 
the  suburban  figures,  the  suburban  proportion  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  is  no  doubt  understated. 

•^The  Houston  suburban  ring  as  defined  in  1960  did  not 
contain  four  counties  subsequently  added  to  the  SMSA. 
These  counties  in  1970  contained  three-tenths  of  the  Hous- 
ton suburban  population  (table  6).  The  absence  of  these 
counties  from  the  suburban  figures  shown  here  has  no 
doubt  affected  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  Houston 
suburban  work  force. 
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(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  session. 
The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Lee  Knack,  and  Senator  Len  Jordan 
is  recognized  at  this  point. 
Senator  Jordan  ? 

Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Lee  Knack  comes  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee  at  my 
suggestion.  I  have  known  Lee  Knack  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  He  is 
labor  relations  manager  for  Morrison-Knudsen,  an  international  con- 
tracting firm  domiciled  in  my  hometown  of  Boise. 

As  a  public  service,  about  3  years  ago,  he  chaired  a  local  committee 
to  try  to  match  unemployed  people  with  available  jobs  in  the  com- 
munity, and  their  efforts  were  so  highly  successful  that  I  suggested 
to  Lee  Knack  that  he  and  his  cohorts  make  some  suggestions  about 
how  the  program  they  were  working  so  successfully  might  be  im- 
plemented on  a  broader  base  to  cover  people  on  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
so  on,  so  he  is  here  today  to  testify. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  E.  KNACK,  DIRECTOR  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS, 
MORRISON-KNUDSEN  CO.  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Mr.  Knack.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Jordan. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you.  The  Senator  has  ably  explained  my  involvement  and  the 
fact  that  I  am  wearing  two  hats. 

There  are  those  who  say  I  have  two  heads  so  I  suppose  it  is  ap- 
propriate— ^but  so  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  intention 
of  this  testimony,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  that  H.R.  1  is 
grossly  deficient  in  failing  to  provide  for  more  involvement  of  the 
private  sector  in  its  objectives  and  aims. 

As  this  committee  pointed  out  in  its  report  of  July  23,  1971,  there  is 
no  incentive  provided  in  H.R.  1  for  the  private  sector  to  become  in- 
volved and  to  hire  and  train  those  individuals  who  are  welfare  re- 
cipients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  address  you  made  on  August  6,  1971,  you 
stated : 

There  are  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  we  can  help  provide  employment 
opportunities  and  make  jobs  pay  more  than  they  pay  at  present. 

And  in  that  same  address  you  went  on  to  say : 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  subsidize  a  job  in  private  industry  than  to  pay  the 
person  to  do  nothing. 

As  I  have  looked  at  H.E.  1,  and  particularly  section  2114, 1  see  that 
the  involvement  in  employment  is  given  certain  priorities,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  priorities  because  the  priorities  are  involved  in  the 
first  instance  with  mothers  and  pregnant  women  who  are  19  years  of 
age,  and  I  know  that  that  goes  to  make  up  a  large  statistical  problem 
at  the  present  time.  But  I  think  that  on  the  basis  of  our  experience, 
and  we  have  worked  to  a  very  large  extent  with  some  of  these  people 
in  the  program  of  Scope,  we  discovered  that  their  training  back- 
ground and  their  work  experience,  was  practically  nil  and  their  edu- 
cation was  quite  incomplete,  and  so  in  the  process  we  discovered  that 
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by  creating  an  area  of  communication,  meaningful  communication, 
between  the  educational  community  and  the  private  business  com- 
munity, we  indeed  began  to  really  and  realistically  attack  this  problem. 

I  might  report  that  we  have  been  successful  in  instances  of  returning 
some  of  these  people,  these  young  women,  back  to  school.  In  some 
instances  we  have  put  them  in  very  meaningful  employment  that  is 
very  important  to  them. 

I  have  personally  put  three  of  these  people  through  my  own  office 
in  the  last  year. 

I  think  at  this  point  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  one 
of  them,  a  young  girl  who  was  sent  to  us  by  a  State  agency  because 
she  was  a  tough  problem — 16  years  old,  her  only  objective  in  life  at 
the  moment  was  to  meet  her  boyfriend  as  he  was  released  from  prison 
where  he  had  been  sentenced  on  a  drug  charge,  considerably  older  than 
she  was.  She  had  dropped  out  of  school. 

We  worked  with  her,  and  this  spring — she  was  an  intelligent,  capa- 
ble girl — she  completed  her  high  school  education  and  simultaneously 
completed  her  course  in  a  beauty  college  where  we  had  gotten  her  free 
tuition  and  she  is  now  not  only  a  high  school  graduate,  but  she  is  also 
employed  and  well  on  her  way  toward  entrepreneurship,  incidentally, 
because  she  is  that  kind  of  a  person. 

We  have  worked  primarily  with  young  people,  as  I  have  said,  with 
mothers  below  the  age  of  19  j^ears,  and  we  have  learned  much. 

But  in  openly  examining  our  own  attitudes  within  the  group  that 
we  began  to  work  with,  w^e  discovered  that  we  had  some  attitudinal 
defects,  and  we  have  discovered  that  some  of  these  same  attitudinal 
defects  existed  in  the  bureaucracies  that  were  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem as  well  as  in  education  and  in  the  private  community.  The  most 
obvious  one  is  the  faceless  "they"  that  everyone  talked  about,  always 
referring  to  the  underachieved.  "They"  would  not  be  working,  "they" 
would  not  be  motivated,  "thev"  have  been  on  welfare  all  their  lives. 

Well,  gentlemen,  because  of  our  discussions  and  because  of  many  in- 
depth  changes,  we  turned  around  from  a  "they  can't"  and  developed 
a  "can  do"  attitude  among  ourselves  first,  and  then  we  began  to  have 
a  turn-around  in  what  we  were  able  to  accomplish. 

Now%  I  found,  and  my  company  found,  that  as  a  result  of  these  activ- 
ities I  was  able  to  implement  and  translate  into  our  company  activities 
these  concepts.  We  carried  on  training  activities  last  year  in  Puerto 
Eico,  Hawaii,  Michigan,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  among  the  Indians 
in  North  Dakota,  and  among  the  Indians  in  Arizona.  In  those  areas  Ave 
worked  with  over  500  people  in  direct  on-the-job  training,  all  of  whom 
were  categorized  as  being  disadvantaged  according  to  GoA^ernment 
standards. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  successes  we  Avere  achieving  and, 
as  Senator  Jordon  mentioned,  prompted  by  interested  legislators  here, 
we  went  back  and  put  together  a  proposed  experimental  and  deA^elop- 
mental  project  Avhich  Ave  call  SUCCEED,  standing  for  social  under- 
achieA^ement  cooperatively  corrected  by  education,  employment,  and 
desire. 

We  put  that  toofether  over  a  year  ago  and  Ave  have  attempted  to  get 
it  implemented.  We  haA^e  su^'gested  we  would  like  to  take  a  hundred 
individuals  and  to  first  of  all  bring  them  into  a  beginning  process  of 
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experience  in  the  field  of  work,  and  then  to  expose  them  to  four  differ- 
ent skill  areas. 

This  is  an  idea  that  I  borrowed  as  a  result  of  some  conferences  I 
attended  at  Geneva  on  Youth  Development  Schemes  in  emerging  coun- 
tries. It  was  there  that  I  discovered  that  our  foreign  counterparts  in 
the  world  of  the  Common  Market,  for  example,  and  in  emerging  coun- 
tries, are  aiming  the  people  toward  the  development  of  not  one  skill 
attainment  but  four,  and  so  I  felt  that  this  Avas  something  we  ought  to 
do  some  experimenting  with.  So  we  proposed  and  suggested  that  we 
expose  the  individual  to  not  one  skill  level  of  experience  but  four,  and 
in  that  process  give  them  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  make  a  wiser 
choice  on  their  part,  and  then  to  come  into  a  contractual  relationship, 
if  you  will,  between  the  individual,  the  educational  community,  and 
private  employment  to  the  point  Avhere  these  individuals  could  be 
directed  toward  meaningful  and  long-term  employment  and  self- 
sustenance. 

I  find  that  the  direction  of  H.R.  1  as  it  is  presently  structured  has 
the  tendency  to  direct  the  people  that  we  are  talking  about  toward 
public  service  and  away  from  the  private  sector. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  take  exception  to  the  premise  that 
we  in  the  private  sector  do  a  better  job  of  training  and  preparing  people 
for  long-range  employment.  But  I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing  a  better  job  because  our  existence  is 
based  upon  success,  achievement  and  profit,  and  without  it  we  go 
under. 

So,  therefore,  the  elements  of  necessity  are  there. 

I  think  that  there  has  been,  improperly,  a  finger  pointed  at  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  saying  in  many  instances  that  the  private  sector's  mo- 
tives for  achievement  in  the  field  of  w^orking  with  the  underachieved 
in  too  selfishly  motivated.  I  take  exception  to  that  because  I  have 
found  it  otherwise  in  our  work,  and  I  would  like  to  point  specifically  to 
a  situation  in  Ludington,  Mich.  This  past  year  we  trained  147  people  in 
Lake  and  Mason  Counties — I  have  letters  here  in  my  file  from  the 
agencies  in  those  two  counties  that  said  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years  we  had  depleted  all  able-bodied  people  from  their  welfare  rolls 
with  the  exception  of  three. 

Those  people  were  extremely  competent,  productive,  capable  people 
with  the  right  kind  of  training,  and  I  might  cite  one  statistic  to  you. 

We  happen  to  operate  on  a  union  basis  and  of  those  people  supplied 
to  us  by  the  unions,  we  discharged  13.2  percent  because  they  were  not 
able  to  accomplish  or  were  not  competent  workinen,  and  out  of  those 
people  we  took  from  the  welfare  rolls  and  trained,  we  discharged  13 
percent,  so  we  actually  found  that  the  competency  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  people  available  within  the  ranks  of  the  underachieved 
were  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  other  available  sources  of  the  other 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the  conxQiittee :  that  I  think  it  is  now  the 
time  that  if  we  are  going  to  look  forward  to  moving  people  into  more 
meaningful  activity  in  our  economic  mainstream,  a  lot  of  our  archaic 
and  standardized  concepts  need  to  be  revised  or  completely  scuttled. 

One  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  do  in  our  program  of  SUCCEED 
is  to  experiment.  We  believe  that  women  could  just  as  ably  be  trained 
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to  be  automotive  mechanics  as  men.  We  believe  that  in  many  areas 
where  our  critical  problem  is,  a  large  number  of  young  women  today 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  where  they  are,  unless  we  start  discarding 
some  of  our  old-fashioned  concepts  that  employment  is  relegated  to 
certain  sexes  and  certain  concepts. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  hope  nobody  believes  that  I  am  here  in  be- 
half of  women's  lib,  but  I  am  here  in  the  belief  that  I  think  this  can  be 
done,  and  I  urge  the  consideration  of  the  very  thing  that  was  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  previous  witness — ^that  experimental  kinds  of  things 
be  encouraged  and  be  developed. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  if  I  may,  by  citing  the  objectives  of  our 
newly  formed  Human  Resources  Development  Group  of  the  Greater 
Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  I  think  says  very  well  what  I 
came  here  to  say : 

The  Human  Resources  Development  Group  will  have  as  its  objective  the  im- 
provement of  the  understanding  of  the  need  to  develop  and  utilize  all  human 
resources  toward  the  betterment  of  the  entire  community.  To  this  end,  the  group 
will  function  as  a  coordinating  task  force  in  relation  to  affirmative  participation 
in  manpower  development  and  utililization,  including  on-the-job  training,  equal 
employment  opportunity,  elimination  of  individual  underachievement,  under- 
employment, unemployment,  overemployment,  and  other  matters  affecting  human 
resources  development. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  in  our  activity  we  have  had  over 
850  private  employers  who  have  participated  in  our  program  of  ^vork- 
ing  with  over  1,100  young  people  in  the  past  year,  and  we  have  those 
same  employers,  plus  more,  who  are  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
experimental  program  which  we  have  attached  to  this  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chair^iax.  Senator  Hansen  ? 

Senator  Haxsex.  I  do  not  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  Mr.  Knack  for  appearing  here  today 
and  to  thank  our  colleague,  Senator  Jordan,  for  inviting  him. 

The  one  thing  that  does  strike  me  is  your  experience,  the  experience 
of  Morrison-Knudsen,  for  whom  I  have  a  liigh  regard,  in  recognizing 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  myths  about  welfare  and  about  people  on  wel- 
fare. I  think  you  are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  experience 
in  picking  potential  employees  from  welfare  rolls  and  finding  that 
only  13  percent,  were  unable  successfully  to  complete  the  transition 
from  welfare  into  private  employment  as  contrasted  with  13.2  percent, 
of  those  recruited  from  union  rolls.  This  fact  speaks  most  dramatically 
and  ought  to  banish  the  m>i:h  that  those  on  welfare  are  nonproducers, 
that  thev  have  no  motivation.  Welfare  enrollees  have  a  lot  of  things 
a  lot  of  characteristics  which  we  attribute  to  them  simply  are  not 
true. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

]Mr.  KxACK.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Ctiair^iax.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

I  am  going  to  start  with  Senator  Fannin. 

Senator  Faxxix.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorrv,  Mr.  Knack,  I  was  not  here  to  hear  your  testimony.  1 
will  read  it\vith  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  have  heard  about  your 
program  and  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing  and  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  here  when  you  began. 
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Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  submit  to  Mr.  Knack  to  answer  for 
the  record.* 

I  would  like  to  pursue  one  matter  a  little  further,  Lee. 

When  your  company  took  these  people  who  were  recommended  to 
you  by  the  welfare  groups,  and  trained  them  and  put  them  on  your 
payroll,  at  what  rate  did  they  go  on  your  payroll  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  They  went  on  at  the  prevailing  rate  that  was  paid  to 
everybody  else. 

Senator  J ordan.  For  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  were  qualified  ? 
Mr.  Knack.  Yes. 

Senator  Jordan.  There  was  no  effort  to  exploit  them,  as  we  have 
often  heard  that  people  in  the  private  sector  will  exploit  people  when 
they  get  off  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  No  ;  there  was  not. 

Senator  Jordan.  What  is  the  status  of  the  proposal  that  I  asked  you 
to  put  together  in  the  hope  that  we  could  interest  someone  over  at 
HEW  in  the  idea  of  a  pilot  plan  to  do  on  a  broader  scale  what  you 
have  been  able  to  achieve  both  locally  and  throughout  your  efforts  in 
your  own  company.  Your  SUCCEED  proposal  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

What  is  the  status  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  We  were  shuttled  from  HEW  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  basis  that  what  we  were  dealing  with  was  not,  in  fact, 
a  full  educational  program  and  was,  in  fact,  only  partially  educa- 
tional. So  we  went  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  they  found  there, 
according  to  the  people  we  talked  with  there,  a  great  deal  in  the 
program  that  was  meritorious  and  they  felt  it  deserved  consideration, 
but  they  in  turn  said,  "Your  State  agencies  have  not  either  endoi^ed 
it  or  denied  it  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  give  you  any  experimental 
support  in  this  soit  of  thing  because  some  of  the  State  bureaucratic 
agencies  have  not  yet  approved  it.'' 

That  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Marks,  who  is  head  of  the 
department  of  public  assistance,  when  I  discusesd  it  with  him  in  quite 
a  bit  of  detail,  felt  it  was  so  valuable  that  he  was  prepared  to  cooperate 
by  using  present  public  assistance  funds,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
support,  services  for  day  care  facilities  and  transportation,  to  see  this 
kind  of  thing  implemented,  and  he  said,  "I  think  this  approach  is  so 
far  superior  to  the  WIN  approach,  for  example,  that  it  needs  to  be 
supported  and  endorsed  and  fostered.'- 

Senator  Jordan.  But  they  still  sent  you  back  to  get  clearance  from 
the  bureaucrats  who  had  made  comparative  failures  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram and  the  other  programs  they  had  tried  to  unplement  in  this  area. 

You  still  were  told  to  go  back  and  get  clearance  from  these  people 
before  they  would  consider  your  application  for  a  pilot  project  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tme,  and  that  was  true  as  recently  as 
of  yesterday.  Senator. 

At  the  local  level  we  ran  into  a  situation  in  which  they  said,  "You 
are  making  duplicative  effort,''  and  I  have  only  one  comment  to  make 
to  that,  Senator.  If  you  put  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  or  blank  paper  in 
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a  duplicating  machine  and  it  comes  out  blank,  you  cannot  say  if  you 
put  that  same  paper  in  and  it  comes  out  with  something  on  it  that  you 
are  duplicating  efforts.  So  I  suggest  that  the  question  of  whether  there 
is  duplication  of  effort  or  not  has  to  be  looked  at  in  light  of  the 
results  and  not  because  of  the  fact  that  the  piece  of  paper  has  been 
run  tlirough  a  machine. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  commend  you  for  your  persistence  and  for  your 
efforts  and  for  your  willingness  to  come  back  here  on  your  own  time 
and  money  to  testify  on  tliis  important  matter.  I  hope  we  can  persuade 
the  people  downtown  to  give  a  little  support  to  your  proposal  for  a 
pilot  program  along  the  lines  that  you  have  so  ably  demonstrated  can 
succeed. 

Mr.  Knack.  I  might,  if  I  may  make  a  comment  here.  Senator,  tell 
of  some  of  the  things  we  are  discovering  and  explain  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  want  to  put  these  people  through  a  very  close  assimilative- 
type  program  before  we  put  them  out  in  the  area  of  actual  on-the-job 
training.  I  was  discussing  a  very  severe  shortage  that  seems  to  exist 
throughout  the  country  and  that  is  in  the  area  of  working  in  packag- 
ing plants.  It  is  a  very  good  paymg  job,  but  it  is  a  very  husky  job.  I 
found  that  some  programs  where  the  young  people  particularly  have 
been  sent  in,  their  orientation  has  consisted  of  putting  the  individual 
next  to  a  person  who  has  worked  for  years,  who  knows  how  to  handle 
and  break  down  a  quarter  of  beef  with  no  problem  at  all,  and  who 
knows  maybe  how  to  handle  75  quarters  of  beef  in  the  forenoon,  and 
60  hogs. 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  physical  effort  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  technique 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  learn  hoAv  to  swing  and  handle 
those  carcasses.  Yet  the  individual  without  that  orientation  is  put  in 
that  position  and  after  5  or  6  hours  he  says,  "I  can't  take  it  physically." 
Then  he  drops  out  of  the  program  and  says,  "I  am  a  failure." 

It  is  not  he  who  is  a  failure,  but  it  is  the  approach  of  the  program 
that  is  a  failure. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  certainly  Nebraska 
could  not  be  No.  1  in  football  if  it  pulled  people  off  the  streets  and 
put  them  in  as  quarterback  and  guards  and  tackles.  Being  No.  1,  they 
have  to  be  ready — in  good  physical  condition — before  you  send  them 
in  to  the  game  to  play.  If  not,  you  can't  say  they  are  a  failure  if  they 
do  not  Avin. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered and  I  shall  submit  them  in  writing  to  Mr.  Knack. 
The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Knack,  I  appreciated  your  testimony  very 
much. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  I  believe  you  cited  350  employers  in 
the  Boise  human  resources  program  putting  some  1,200  people  to 
Avork  in  the  last  year.  Was  that  Avhat  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  We  Avorked  with  1.200  young  people.  We  did  not  get  all 
of  them  to  work,  but  Ave  did  refer  those  people  at  different  times  for 
employment,  and  Ave  did  succeed  in  putting  about  350  of  them  to  Avork 
on  a  full-time  basis  out  of  the  1,200. 

But  I  might  say  in  that  regard.  Senator,  even  the  ones  who  had  just 
the  experience  of  going  doAvn  and  making  an  application  as  inde- 
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pendent  jobseekers  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  seeking  employ- 
ment in  that  manner.  But  we  did  put  in  employment  better  than  350. 

Senator  Miller.  Was  the  WIN  program  involved  to  any  extent 
with  this  particular  group  of  people  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  No,  sir,  only  to  the  extent  that  I  have  had  in  my  own 
experience,  directly  within  my  operations,  WIN  referrals. 

I  might  say  to  you,  if  I  can,  we  had  a  young  girl  who  w^as  sent  to  us 
by  one  of  the  State  agencies  because  she  just  lacked  the  qualifications 
for  being  acceptable  for  AFDC  and,  therefore,  was  not  eligible  for 
WIN. 

First  of  all,  she  had  $400  in  the  bank.  Second,  she  owned  a  1969  auto- 
mobile. Third,  she  was  a  mother  of  a  child  with  no  father. 

She  came  to  us  on  her  own  because  she  had  been  to  the  agency  and 
they  had  suggested,  first  of  all,  that  she  go  spend  the  money  she  had  in 
the  bank;  that  she  sell  the  automobile  that  she  had  because  it  repre- 
sented too  much  equity  for  her  to  qualify ;  that  she  could  go  and  buy 
an  older  automobile  and  they  would  even  give  her  support  money  to 
get  it  repaired.  Then  she  would  be  eligible  for  WIN. 

Now  she  chose  not  to  go  that  route,  but  came  down  and  asked  for 
assistance  from  us.  The  lady  who  was  in  the  agency  was  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbed over  it  herself  and  she  recommended  she  come  down  and  talk 
to  us  and  we  did  find  her  employment  without  the  necessity  of  spending 
her  money  in  the  bank  or  selling  her  automobile. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Now,  one  further  question. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  on  this  relationship  of  the  12.5  percent  of  the 
union-referred  people  to  the  12  percent  of  the  welfare-type  people  or 
underachieved  people.  What  was  that  12  and  12.5  percent? 

Mr.  Knack.  It  was  actually  13.2  and  13  percent. 

Senator  Miller.  All  right. 

Mr.  Knack.  It  was  almost  an  equal  number  of  people  involved  so 
the  number  of  situation  is  not  out  of  line  at  all. 

We  had  about  400  people  in  training  on  this  particular  project,  147 
of  those  were  furnished  us  by  agencies  as  being  underachieved  or 
being  disadvantaged. 

The  balance  of  the  400  we  obtained  through  union  referral  to  us — 
skilled  craftsmen  and  experienced  craftsmen.  Our  rate  of  termination 
or  discharges  among  the  welfare  recipients  or  the  disadvantaged  or 
underachieved  was  13  percent.  Our  rate  of  discharges  among  those  who 
came  to  us  as  qualified  and  experienced  was  13.2  percent. 

Senator  Miller.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  discharges  though  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  In  most  instances  lack  of  qualification:  the  lack,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  ability  to  work  in  some  of  the  skilled  areas  that 
were  involved.  In  some  instances  there  were,  as  you  might  find,  the 
normal  type  of  insubordination — ^^attitudinal  problems. 

Senator  Miller.  Were  these  union-referred  people?  I  believe  you 
said  they  were  skilled  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  They  were  experienced  and  had  been  involved  in  the 
construction  industry,  whereas  the  other  people  had  not. 

Senator  Miller.  All  right. 

Now,  those  who  were  the  underachieved  group  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Miller.  They  were  all  put  through  a  training  program,  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  KxACK.  Yes.  I  think  the  basic  difference  was  that  we  did  more 
counseling  with  them.  We  went  to  their  homes,  and  we  found  for  ex- 
ample that  there  was  a  tendency  at  the  beginning  to  not  quite  compre- 
hend the  significance  of  going  to  work  at  8  a.m.  and  what  the  rela- 
tionship was  of  a  dirt-moying  operation  if  one  person  was  absent.  So 
we  did  more  counseling  with  those  than  Ave  did  with  the  others  who 
had  experience. 

Senator  IMiller.  Would  the  training  program  haye  been  compara- 
ble with  that  group  to  the  training  that  the  union-referred  people 
Ayould  haye  gone  through  ? 

Mr.  KxACK.  Well,  actually,  the  people  that  the  union  sent  us  should 
haye  had  more  exposure  and  more  training  by  assimilation  and  by  the 
mere  process  of  osmosis  than  what  these  people  had. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  assume,  if  they  were  members  of  a  craft 
union,  that  before  they  obtained  full  union  membership  they  would 
haye  had  to  go  through  a  certain  degree  of  training;  and,  for  some- 
body from  the  underachieyed  group  to  be  able  to  obtain  and  handle  a 
job  for  which  one  of  the  union-referred  group  would  haye  been  eli- 
gible, he  would  haye  required  comparable  training.  So,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  your  point  is  that,  assuming  reasonably  equal  degree  of 
training,  the  underachieyed  ones  that  haye  the  training  could  perform 
comparably  Ayith  the  people  who  perhaps  neyer  were  underachieyed, 
but  started  out  under  an  apprentice  program  in  the  union. 

Is  that  the  thrust  of  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  KxACK.  Yes,  Senator,  and  I  might  say  we  haye  found  this  to 
be  true  in  any  regard. 

For  example,  in  Mr.  Fannin's  home  State  at  the  present  time  we  are 
carrying  on  quite  a  program  with  the  Xayajo  Indians.  We  are  using 
the  new  method  of  installing  the  railroad  system  which  is  the  endless 
rail  system  or  welded  rail  no-joint  system.  We  are  training  a  number 
of  Xayajo  Indians  down  there. 

Eecently  we  took  our  slide  presentation  and  the  progression  actiyity 
of  how  to  do  this  work,  we  made  slide  pictures  of  it,  we  then  trans- 
lated the  script  into  a  sound  track  in  the  ISTayajo  language.  Xow  that 
is  the  first  time  that  any  training  has  eyer  been  done  in  a  manner  that 
has  brought  the  Xayajo  language  and  the  training  material  together, 
and  the  reaction  is  excellent. 

I  haye  had  some  people  say,  "Well,  those  who  can  understand  the 
Xayajo  language  would  react  just  as  well  as  if  it  were  in  English,"  and 
I  deny  that  is  true.  There  is  a  manner  of  dealing  with  the  people  with 
whom  you  are  dealing  and  there  is  a  response,  and  if  they  find  out 
you  are  willing  to  giye  enough  attention  to  what  your  program  is  in 
relating  to  what  their  cultural  situation  is  and  their  circumstances 
are,  then  their  response  to  your  program  is  considerably  different  than 
if  it  just  is  ground  out  of  the  mill. 

Senator  Miller.  One  final  question. 

Of  this  group  of  1,200  young  people  with  whom  you  worked,  you 
said  352  were  placed  in  full-time  employment.  Were  any  of  those 
from  AFDC  families  ? 

Mr.  KxACK.  Yes,  sir,  they  were. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  tlie  difficulties  we  ran  into,  we  did  so  well 
with  some  of  the  yomig  people  that  their  mothers  and  fathers  came  in 
and  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  help  them. 

Senator  Miller.  A'\n;iat  was  the  record,  if  you  know  it,  of  placement 
of  people  like  this  in  the  employment  field  of  your  human  resources 
group  in  the  Boise  Chamber  versus  the  record  of  the  people  running 
the  WIjST  program  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  I  can  only  respond  to  you  that  I  have  not  made  an  in- 
depth  evaluation  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ^YIN  program  at  the 
local  level.  The  reaction  I  get  from  many  of  the  people  who  are  in  the 
agencies  that  are  related  to  it  is  a  very  negative  reaction  so  I  would 
say  that  the  WIN  program  apparently  has  not  produced  any  great 
results. 

I  have  looked  at  figures  which  show  that  in  Idaho  in  1970,  750 
girls  were  placed  in  the  WIX  program.  Two  wound  up  in  employ- 
ment. 

Senator  Miller.  Two  woimd  up  what? 

Mr.  KxACK.  Two  wound  up  in  employment.  Seven  hundred  fifty 
in  the  program,  two  became  employed. 

Senator  oNIiller.  Well,  then,  the  way  you  are  going  to  leave  the 
committee,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  with  the  impression  that  as 
far  as  Boise,  Idaho,  is  concerned  that  a  taxpayer-supported  and  prob- 
ably a  fairly  expensive  WIX  program  has  been  relatively  unproduc- 
tive as  compared  to  the  efforts  of  a  nontaxpayer-supported  voluntary 
private  human  resources  group  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
reaction  for  a  member  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  KxACK.  I  always  quit  when  I  am  ahead.  Senator,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  say  one  word  that  would  disillusion  you  from  your  im- 
pression. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Curtis.  Our  time  is  running  on,  but  I  do  want  to  take 
time  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  the 
Congress  that  could  remedy  this  situation  ? 

So  many  times  private  citizens  will  have  a  suggestion  on  how  a 
Government  activity  can  be  improved.  They  go  to  various  officials  in 
the  Government,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  someone  who  is  willing  to 
listen  who  has  authoi'ity  to  act.  As  a  result  the  private  citizen  who 
tries  to  assist  his  Government  in  some  of  these  thing-s  is  sent  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  If  he  were  not  discouraged  when  he  started  out, 
he  will  be  in  the  end. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Knack.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  magic.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  good  concentrated  hard  work.  I  think  we 
need  to  develop  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the  attitude  of  those 
good  citizens  in  the  community  are  going  on  from  "they  cannot"  to 
"they  can." 

One  of  the  things  I  think  contributes  to  the  "can't  do"  attitude  is 
some  of  the  redtape,  some  of  the  bureaucratic  mish-mash  which  in 
reality  so  completely  separates  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector 
and,  if  I  may,  I  would  just  like  to  ]3oint  to  the  structural  creation  of 
the  Committee  for  All  Manpower  Coordinating  Activities. 
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The  Go^^mment  suo:o-ested  that  this  program  be  implemented,  and 
yet  that  committee  at  State  levels  to  consider  human  resource  devel- 
opment is  composed,  and  has  been  composed  exclusively  of  State 
agencies.  The  public  sector  has  not  been  represented  in  those  com- 
mittees. And  then  the  committees  are  now  so  structured  that  an  in- 
dividual can  sit  there  and,  in  effect,  veto  a  course  of  action. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  cooperation.  I  have  to  point  to  successes  which  have 
occurred  throughout  the  United  States  that  we  have  been  involved  in 
Michigan,  Arizona,  and  North  Dakota,  as  cooperative  efforts. 

But,  Senator,  let  me  tell  you  one  that  happened  in  Montana.  We 
were  prepared  to  train  40  people,  and  the  Employment  Security 
Agency  refused  to  send  us  the  40  people  and  certify  them  as  dis- 
advantaged people  to  train  because  the  union  said,  "If  you  do  there 
will  be  trouble  on  that  job." 

T  filed  a  protest  in  a  telegram  to  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Arthur  Fletcher.  I  did  not  even  receive  a  reply  to  my  telegram  be- 
cause his  people  were  involved  in  that  particular  veto  situation. 

Now.  again,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  room  with  the  impression 
that  labor  is  not  cooperative;  but  labor,  like  everything  else,  has 
pockets  of  cooperation,  and  where  labor,  the  public  agencies,  and  the 
private  sector  Avill  sit  down  and  go  to  work  on  this  job,  a  lot  more  can 
be  acocmplished  than  anybody  thinks  can  be  accomplished  up  until  this 
time. 

So  in  answer  to  your  question.  Senator,  I  think  we  have  to  ask  first 
of  all — going  with  Mr.  Ribicoff's  question  to  the  previous  witness — 
what  can  we  do  to  develop  some  experimental,  some  research  type  of 
concepts.  There  is  nothing  that  attracts,  in  my  viewpoint,  the  reaction 
of  a  community  than  to  be  involved  in  an  experimental  program  that 
has  meaning  to  it — in  which  their  participation  is  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  an  overall  problem  maybe  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that 
community. 

I  urge  that  strong  consideration  be  directed  to  the  development  of 
ideas,  to  the  development  of  programs,  to  ingenuity,  to  innovativeness, 
and  to  creatiA^eness. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  believe  that  real  help  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  unemployed  and  the  person  who  is  on  welfare,  in  the  way  of 
getting  them  on  the  road  to  a  good  job,  will  come  largely  from  in- 
dividual consideration  and  effort  with  each  individual  involved? 

Mr.  Knack.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  those  people 
as  individual  associates  or  as  strangers  in  a  group.  If  we  deal  with 
them  on  an  individual  basis,  then  we  are  going  to  accomplish  an  awful 
lot  more  than  if  we  choose  to  deal  with  them  as  strangers  in  a  group, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  problem — we  are  dealing  with  them  as 
strangers  in  a  group. 

Senator  Curtis.  While  it  is  true  they  are  short  of  funds,  but  iDasi- 
cally  their  problem  involves  many  other  things,  does  it  not?  As  you 
say,  conditioning  them  for  the  work? 

Mr.  KxACK.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  attitudes,  building  up  their  confidence,  letting 
them  know  what  is  available,  and  a  little  practical  advice  on  how 
the}^  might  operate  to  their  advantage.  Is  that  not  true  ? 
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Mr.  Knack.  Yes,  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point,  Senator, 
that  the  individual  in  most  instances  is  really  not  involved  in  his  own 
decisionmaking  opportunity.  He  is  put  into  a  program  that  is  stereo- 
typed and  there  it  is.  He  really  does  not  know  or  she  does  not  really 
know  what  she  is  able  to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  doing- 
things  now  that  they  are  not  sure  they  want  to  do  and  they  are  not 
in  the  poverty  program  so  they  are  no  different. 

But  to  get  to  the  point,  I  think  if  we  can  develop  programs  whereby 
these  people  can  have  the  opportunity  to  shop,  if  you  will,  with  as- 
sistance and  to  be  able  to  buy  and  to  make  the  decision  of  buying  job 
opportunities  rather  than  to  have  it  thrust  upon  them,  then  I  think  we 
can  make  some  improvement  in  this  picture. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  may  not  want  to  comment  on  this  but  I  really 
feel  those  who  are  urging  a  total  Federal-managed  welfare  program, 
with  one  criterion,  and  that  is,  if  you  do  not  have  enough  money. 
And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  countless  millions  of  people 
w^ith  a  great  potential  who  will  be  deserted  because  they  will  be 
thrown  into  a  system  of  just  one  criterion  and  no  one  there  to  view 
their  problems  and  to  help  them  iron  out  their  personal  and  family 
situation. 

I  have  mentioned  before  in  this  committee  that  our  rehabilitation 
service  probably  is  better  qualified  to  assist  the  people  on  welfare 
than  any  group  in  the  Federal  Government,  but  they  do  not  have 
very  much  of  a  role.  There  was  an  experiment  on  this. 

Woods  County,  Wis.,  had  a  5-year  program,  and  the  rehabilitation 
service  was  able  to  more  than  pay  for  its  cost  by  assisting  many 
welfare  recipients  into  productive  roles. 

You  have  made  a  good  contribution. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kibicoff  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Knack,  your  testimony  was  most  impressive. 

A  few  things  I  am  not  clear  on.  Your  programs  were  completely 
financed  from  private  resources  or  were  there  Government  contribu- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Knack.  There  was  an  original  grant — in  the  original  SCOPE 
program  there  w^as  a  Government  grant. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  much  was  that  in  proportion  to  the  overall 
costs  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  The  Government  grant  was  $144,000.  I  do  not  know 
the  total  contribution,  Senator,  but  in  the  effort  of  my  own  company, 
I  would  say  that  direct  and  indirect  output  by  my  company  would 
have  been  about  $75,000  of  that  program. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  say  originally,  as  you  continued  along  Avith 
one  group  after  another,  were  the  Government  contributions  still  avail- 
able or  did  that  disappear  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  We  have  no  Government  contribution  right  now,  and 
we  are  struggling. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  you  have  no  Government  con- 
tribution and  you  are  financing  this  out  of  company  funds. 

Mr.  Knack.  Well,  we  are  doing  it  by  a  lot  of  ingenuity  and  effort, 
and  we  have  staff  people  who,  incidentally.  Senator,  have  worked  the 
last  2  months  w^ith  no  salary. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  This  is  on  a  volunteer  basis  that  they  are  giving 
of  their  extra  time  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Not  extra  time,  they  are  full  time. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Full  time? 
Mr.  Knack.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  But  they  are  being  paid  by  your  company? 

Mr.  Knack.  JS^x>y-^ir ;  right  at  the  moment  at  the  foundation,  we 
are  going- outbid  working  other  areas  to  achieve  what  income  we 
can. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Who  are  these  people  ?  Are  they  retired ;  how  do 
they  give  their  full  time  if  no  one  is  paying  them  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  It  is  very  difficult,  but  they  are  working  and,  as  I  say, 
we  have  struggled  along,  we  have  gone  out  and  done  some  private 
work.  We  are  presently  doing  some  work  for  some  of  the  firms  in 
town  and  at  the  moment  we  owe  them  some  salaries  and  we  are  trying 
to  recoup  that  right  now  through  private  effort. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  see. 

When  you  put  these  trainees  to  work  and  they  do  not  have  experi- 
ence, you  start  them  immediately  at  the  prevailing  wage  before  they 
go  into  the  prevailing  market  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  No  ;  in  almost  every  instance  we  have  started  them  at 
a  prevailing  wage. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  For  beginners  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  No;  the  actual  prevailing  wage  for  the  qualified  in- 
dividual. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  For  the  qualified  individual?  Did  you  run  into 
any  antagonism  from  your  other  employees  who  were  experienced 
and  who  feel  they  were  probably  not  getting  enough  in  comparison? 

Mr.  Knack.  No  ;  we  didn't. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  ran  into  no  problem  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  We  did  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Let  me  ask  you,  What  is  the  population  of  Boise  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  The  city  itself  now  is  about  80,000.  The  area  we  are 
working  with  would  be  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  ^Yliat  is  the  employment  rate  of  that  150,000 
population  area  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  When  you  say  employment  

Senator  Ribicoff.  Unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  Knack.  What  is  the  unemployment  rate? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knack.  I  don't  Imow  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
somewhat  higher  right  now  than  it  has  been. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  wonder  if  Senator  Jordan  has  any  idea  ?  I  won- 
der if  Senator  Jordan  could  help  me  ?  Do  you  Imow  what  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  in  that  section  of  Idaho  around  Boise  ? 

Senator  Jordan.  It  is  around  5  percent,  I  think,  or  in  that  area. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  the  unemployment  rate  is  high 
there  as  it  is  around  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  high  to  take  people  from  welfare  and  train  them  when  you 
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have  a  lot  of  other  people  out  of  work  who  could  probably  take  em- 
ployees with  so  much  easier  training  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  No  ;  not  really.  I  think  again  it  begins  to  be  a  matter, 
Senator,  of  when  is  the  wisest  time  to  train,  and  we  are  convinced, 
with  our  employer  participants,  the  wisest  time  to  train  is  when  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  train.  I  think  too  often  some  of  the  training 
things  fall  by  the  wayside  because  the  effort  is  attempted  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  crash  or  a  crisis.  So  the  end  result  is  that  the  employer 
says,  "While  I  have  this  problem  I  will  solve  the  problem  by  working 
overtime,"  and  he  takes  his  work  force  when  he  is  least  able  to  train 
and  he  works  its  overtime. 

When  he  is  best  able  to  train  he  has  the  tendency  to  say,  "Well,  I  am 
laying  off  or  I  am  not  building  my  force,"  but  we  have  actually  gone 
to  some  of  the  employers,  one  in  particular — I  just  got  a  report  last 
night — where  by  some  persuasion  and  some  discussion  with  him  in 
pointing  this  out  to  him  this  employer  has  taken  on  and  is  training 
presently  eight  people. 

Senator  Eibicoff.  All  right,  now,  you  would  say  the  prevailing  wage 
on  the  job  you  were  training  would  be  how  much  an  hour? 

Mr.  Knack.  It  started,  Senator  

Senator  Ribicoff.  Just  give  me  an  idea. 

Mr.  Knack.  In  our  program  in  Boise,  itself  

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knack  (continuing).  It  would  vary  from  $2  an  hour  up  to  $4 
an  hour. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  All  right.  Now,  the  people,  when  they  started 
they  were  not  producing  $2  or  $4  an  hour  worth  of  work  ? 
Mr.  Knack.  No,  thev  were  not. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Now,  let's  say  that  you  had  very  bad  experience 
when  you  tried  to  cooperate  w^ith  any  governmental  program  and  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  you  would  love  to  be  able  to  do  this  and  wash 
your  hands  of  all  governmental  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  No  ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  mean,  you  don't  have  to  apologize  if  you  feel 
that  wav  about  it. 

Mr.  Knack.  No,  I  am  not  apologizing  because  I  think  there  are  suc- 
cessful programs,  for  example,  I  think  the  Jobs  70  program  has  been 
a  successful  program. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  mean,  the  program  you  are  talking  about  to 
train  people,  when  you  tried  to  do  this  through  the  governmental 
agency  you  found  it  very  frustrating  and  very  disappointing? 

Mr.  Knack.  In  the  main,  yes. 

Senator  Ribtcoff.  And  yet  this  is  a  burden  on  your  company  to  train 
these  people.  What  thought  would  you  have  as  to  how  this  could  be 
arranged  with  men  like  yourself,  companies  like  yours,  could  be  en- 
couraged to  train  people  "and  yet  not  carry  too  big  of  a  burden  of  that 
cost  of  training  ? 

How  do  you  think  you  should  be  compensated  for  this  training? 

Mr.  Knack.  I  think  that  could  be  worked  out.  I  think.  Senator,  if 
we  are  going  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  employment  in  the  public 
sector  then  we  should  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  subsidizing  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector. 
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Senator  Kibicoff.  All  right.  How  could  that  come  about?  How 
would  you  assure,  if  you  were  subsidizing  employment  in  the  private 
sector,  private  employers  would  not  use  this  as  a  means  to  get  cheap 
labor  continuously  ?  How  would  you  protect  the  public  against  that  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  in  that  particular  instance,  and, 
of  course,  no  one  kind  of  an  answer  is  going  to  be  applicable  in  every 
instance,  the  public  is  protected  because  we  have  created  the  kind  of 
end  agency  we  have  with  followup  activity  and  because  we  have,  on 
our  board  of  directors,  for  example,  the  vice  president  of  the  college, 
the  dean  of  education  of  the  school,  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  members  of 
the  business  community.  By  having  that  kind  of  a  relationship  and  then 
having  our  staff  doing  followup  work,  we  are  finding  that  their  actual 
followup  is  what  is  preventing  the  very  thing  you  are  talking  about. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  answer  would  come  from  how  the  situation 
would  be  structured  within  the  area. 

Now,  very  frankly,  I  find  that  in  some  programs,  as  we  get  involved 
in  with  governmental  contracts,  it  gets  to  be  the  old  numbers  game 
and  sometimes  where  there  is  an  accusation  or  the  finger  of  exploitation 
is  leveled,  it  is  leveled  in  the  Avrong  direction  because  there  are  occa- 
sions it  is  suggested  to  us  that  we  might  just  as  well  put  the  people  on 
because  what's  the  difference.  It  might  be  a  cost-plus  job  and  as  long 
as  the  numbers  are  involved,  so  what. 

I  think  that  the  people  who  are  involved  in  that  kind  of  situation 
recognize  what  they  are  involved  in  and  their  motivation  toward  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done  is  thoroughly  undermined. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  see  what  attracts  me  about  what  you  are  doing 
is  the  great  reservoir  of  potential  for  training  and  jobs  is  in  private 
industry  and  people  will  learn  a  lot  faster  if  they  are  doing  something 
useful  instead  of  makework. 

If  they  are  helping  build  an  actual  road  or  bridge  or  a  house,  there 
is  an  lement  of  pride  and  there  is  an  element  of  meaning  in  what  they 
are  doing  instead  of  just  knocking  together  a  silied  or  a  barn  and  they 
are  tearing  it  down  again  and  putting  it  up  again.  It  is  a  very  frustrat- 
ing experience  for  a  man  to  be  useless,  so  you  do  ha^^e  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  train  people  for  jobs  that  are  useful  and  will  continue  to  be 
useful. 

What  I  am  trying  to  learn  from  you  as  a  businessman  is  how  would 
you  want  to  be  encouraged — men  like  yourself — ^to  undertake  more  of 
this  ?  What  are  the  incentives  tihat  you  need  to  do  more  of  this  ? 

]Mr.  Knack.  I  don't  know.  I  would  have  to  say  to  you.  Senator,  I 
don't  even  know  what  incentives  I  have  at  the  present  time  that  have 
encouraged  me  to  do  it  except  I  find  it  is  the  most  fascinating  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  doing. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That's  right.  All  right,  if  everybody,  every  em- 
ployer and  all  the  employees  you  find  had  the  same  philosophy,  we 
wouldn't  have  the  problem  but  unfortunately  they  are  not,  and  busi- 
ness is  in  business  to  make  a  profit,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  Knack.  That's  right. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  And  you  can't  expect  a  man  who  has  got  the 
necessity  of  producing  a  product  at  a  profit  to  put  on  his  payroll 
people  who  are  not  carrying  their  burden.  He  just  can't  do  that.  So 
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you  have  to  have  some  incentive  to  give  to  him  to  compensate  him 
for  the  lack  of  producti\dty  of  people  who  are  in  their  training 
period. 
Mr.  Knack.  Yes. 

Senator  Eibicoff.  And  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  what 
formula  you  as  a  businessman  would  like  to  see  so  that  you  would 
be  encouraged  to  do  more  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Well,  in  our  experimental  succeed  proposal,  Senator, 
we  are  suggesting  that  the  employer  be  subsidized  to  the  extent  of 
$1  an  hour  for  1,260  hours  of  on-the-job  training. 

Now,  I  don't  think  that  would  even  begin  to  compensate  him  in  real 
dollars  for  the  amount  of  attention  and  effort  that  he  would  have 
to  put  forth. 

Senator  Ribicoft.  All  right,  then,  in  other  words,  $1  an  hour  for 
1,260  hours  for  a  job  that  pays  $2  an  hour  ? 
Mr.  Knack.  And  upward. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  long  would  it  take  in  that  type  of  work; 
how  many  months  would  it  take  to  train  that  person  to  be  able  to 
carry  his  weight  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Senator,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  and  that  is  that  you  can't  set  a  standard,  per  se;  it  is  just  as 
individual  as  it  can  be  in  job  training.  I  am  firmly  comdnced,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  it  work.  We  have  been  able  to  train  an  indi^ddual 
to  do  a  passable  job  and  an  acceptable  job  for  us  with  600  hours  of 
training  in  the  field  of  mechanical  repair,  for  example,  and  in  other 
specialized  areas.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  given  even, 
let's  say,  a  woman  Avho  had  certain  competencies,  technically  and 
manually,  that  she  could  become  an  automotive  repairman  in  the  area 
of  ignition  work  and  of  reading  a  scope  or  an  analytical  machine, 
and  a  service  station  attendant  in  possibly  5  or  6  months. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  So,  in  other  words,  to  train  a  person  that  way, 
under  what  you  suggest,  it  would  cost  the  Government  $1,260? 

Mr.  Knack.  Yes. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  A^Hiich  is  probably — which  is  certainly  a  lot  less, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  than  many  of  the  manpower  programs 
which  are  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year;  and  you  feel  that  private  industry — 
do  you  think  you  would  get  many  takers  in  private  industry  if  they 
were  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $1  an  hour  ?  Of  course,  what  you  are 
going  to  have  to  do  and  recognize  if  you  are  ever  going  to  get  any- 
think  through,  really,  is  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Knack.  Right. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  So  that  whatever  the  minimum  wage  is,  if  there 
is  a  contribution  of  $1,  a  person  now  gets  a  minimum  wage  during 
their  training  period,  and  you  think  that  you  and  other  employers 
like  you,  for  $1,260  a  year,  would  be  willing  to  undertake  that  job  with 
that  sort  of  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  convinced  the  program  we  put  in,  as  a 
pilot  program,  can  do  that.  I  would  like  to  say  another  thing  about 
that.  Senator :  In  our  proposal  we  are  suggesting  that  the  individual 
involved  be  trained  at  skilled  levels  or  better  in  accordance  with  the 
DOT  codes. 
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Senator  Kibicoff.  Let  me  ask  yoii,  sir,  the  program  that  you  have, 
has  that  been  written  up  completely  or  are  you  just  telling  us  what 
it  is? 

Mr.  Knack.  Has  it  been  written  up  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes;  have  you  written  this  up  and  laid  it  out? 
It  is  altogether  explained  ? 
Mr.  Knack.  The  proposal  ? 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes. 
Mr.  Knack.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  attached. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  And  how  it  has  worked  out  and  everything  else  ? 

Mr.  Knack.  The  elements  of  it,  the  details  of  it,  are  very  specific — 
the  number  of  hours  that  would  be  involved  in  counseling,  the  number 
of  hours  that  would  be  involved  in  the  preactivity,  the  relationship 
between  education  and  on-the-job  training,  all  the  elements  are  iji 
this  proposal. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  witness  here  has 
made  a  lot  of  commonsense  and,  in  many  ways,  has  been  going  toward 
some  of  your  own  thoughts  and  ideas.  I  would  hope  that  a  member  of 
the  staff  would  read  this  very  carefully  and,  if  necessary,  I  would 
hope  you  would  authorize  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  staff  to 
go  out  to  Boise,  Idaho,  and  spend  some  time  to  go  over  this  program 
and  fill  in  if  there  are  some  vacancies  or  empty  spaces,  because  I  think 
it  is  unfair  to  ask  them  to  do  it ;  but,  I  think  we  have  got  the  makings  of 
a  very  good  idea  here ;  and  I  want  to  thank  our  colleague  from  Idaho 
for  bringing  Mr.  Knack  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr.  Knack's  prepared  statement  with  attachment  and  questions 
and  answers  referred  to  previously  follow.  Hearing  continues  on 
p.  1471.) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Lee  E.  Knack 

My  name  is  Lee  E.  Knack.  I  am  Director  of  Labor  Relations  for  the  Morrison- 
Knudsen  Company  of  Boise,  Idaho,  and  in  addition,  I  am  President  of  a  non-profit 
foundation  Icnown  as  SCOPE  Foundation,  Inc.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
letters  SCOPE,  which  stand  for  Student  Career  Opportunities  Programmed 
Educationally.  For  ever  30  years  of  my  work  life,  I  have  engaged  in  industrial 
relations  with  special  emphasis  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  and  in  training. 
I  have  been  involved  in  the  development  of  manpower  training  programs  within 
industry  and  have  taught  in  the  field  of  public  education. 

I  thank  this  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  tes- 
tify on  the  subject  of  H.R.  1.  I  will  limit  my  testimony  to  Part  A,  "Opportunities 
for  Families  Program",  and  more  specifically  to  Section  2114. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  although  the  Act  provides  under  Section  2116  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  utilize  existing  means  available  under  other  Acts  for  man- 
pow^er  training  and  development  services,  the  definitive  portions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  responsibilities  under  Section  2114  creates  a  distinction  comparison 
betw^een  private  sector  involvement  in  employment  programs  and  public  service 
employment  programs.  It  is  to  this  distinction  comparison  that  I  direct  my 
testimony. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  intention  of  this  testimony,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  I  believe  that  PI.R.  1  is  grossly  deficient  in 
failing  to  provide  for  more  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  the  objectives 
and  aims  as  contained  in  the  Act.  As  this  Committee  pointed  out  in  its  report  of 
July  23,  1971,  there  is  no  incentive  provided  in  H.R.  1  for  the  private  sector  to 
become  involved  and  to  hire  and  train  those  individuals  who  are  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  address  you  made  on  August  6,  1971,  you  stated,  "There 
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are  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  we  can  help  provide  employment  opportunities 
and  make  jobs  pay  more  than  they  pay  at  present"  ;  and  in  the  same  address, 
you  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  much  cheaper  to  subsidize  a  job  in  private  industry 
than  to  pay  the  person  to  do  nothing." 

Now,  if  we  draw  the  comparison  of  operation  of  manpower  services  and  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  in  Section  2114  between  those  programs  where  the 
private  sector  might  be  involved  and  where  public  service  employment  will  be 
involved,  then  I  think  we  can  more  clearly  observe  the  defects  that  are  in  the 
Act. 

Section  2114(a)  provides  for  the  development  of  employ  ability  plans  for  man- 
power services,  training  and  employment,  and  it  provides  for  priorities  and  gives 
first  priority  to  mothers  and  pregnant  women  who  are  under  19  years  of  age.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  group  being  afforded 
this  priority  represents  a  large  statistical  problem  factor.  We  must  recognize, 
however,  that  because  of  the  very  circumstance  and  age  of  this  group,  their 
training  background  and  work  experience  are  practically  nil  and  their  education 
is  incomplete.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  need  to  give  this  particular  segment  a 
priority  status,  but  I  do  contend  that  since  the  Bill  provides  for  very  liberal 
inducement  for  this  individual  to  be  trained  and  employed  in  the  public  service 
sector  while  it  does  not  provide  for  financial  inducement  for  this  individual  to 
be  trained  and  employed  in  the  private  sector,  then  indeed  the  priority  attention 
we  are  allegedly  giving  this  problem  in  reality  is  not  there.  The  Act  creates  a 
trend  toward  employment  in  public  service  and  away  from  employment  in  the 
private  sector.  If  we  enact  legislation  which  has  this  effect  of  limiting  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  private  sector,  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  serious 
question : 

"How  much  of  a  solution  are  we  providing  to  the  problem  ?" 

As  a  representative  of  the  private  sector,  both  through  my  regular  employ- 
ment and  as  President  of  the  SCOPE  Foundation,  I  strongly  endorse  develop- 
ment of  incentive  measures  to  increase  the  private  sectors  involvement  in  the 
training  and  employment  of  the  under-achieved.  First,  I  believe  this  is  important 
to  the  social  problem  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to  the  individual 
who  is  involved.  There  are  those  who  will  take  exception  to  the  premise  that  we 
in  the  private  sector  establish  and  insist  upon  better  compliance  to  work  habits 
and  performance  than  often  is  the  case  in  the  public  sector  and  thus  do  a  better 
job  of  training  our  employees.  However,  gentlemen,  I  only  have  to  point  out  to 
you  that  our  survival  in  the  private  sector  is  based  upon  eflficiency,  accomplish- 
ment and,  if  you  will,  profit ;  and  we  recognize  that  to  a  very  large  extent  our 
success  and  profit  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  competency  of  the  humanical 
elements  in  our  organizations  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  upon  our  mechanical 
elements. 

I  am  saying  that  the  private  sector  must  be  more  realistic  in  its  training  and 
employment  of  its  personnel.  The  individual  who  has  been  successfully  job 
trained  by  and  in  the  private  sector  is  more  able  to  continue  in  meaningful 
employment  with  more  continuity.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  the  efforts  of  the 
private  sector  alone  are  going  to  provide  the  best  answer  or  the  only  answer. 

To  clarify,  allow  me  to  explain  more  of  the  organization  of  SCOPE  and  its 
creation.  Three  years  ago,  a  committee  composed  of  educators  and  business  peo- 
ple met  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  began 
to  engage  in  a  series  of  in-depth  probings  and  examinations  as  to  what  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  joint  and  cooperative  efforts  of  education  and  business 
in  the  area  of  the  development  of  human  resources.  Out  of  these  discussions 
grew  the  organization  of  SCOPE,  which  consists  of  representatives  from  the 
Boise  Public  School  system,  Boise  State  College  and  the  private  business  com- 
munity. In  some  open  head-to-head  confrontations,  we  discovered  that  both  of 
us  suffered  from  some  attitudinal  defects,  while  at  the  same  time,  each  group 
had  expertise  which  justifiably  should  be  brought  together. 

Over  these  past  years  in  SCOPE,  we  have  worked  primarily  with  young  peo- 
ple and  in  many  instances  with  mothers  below  the  age  of  19  years  and  we  have 
learned  much. 

In  openly  examining  our  own  attitudinal  structure,  which  revealed  obstacles 
in  moving  the  under-achieved  and  the  under-employed  into  the  world  of  mean- 
ingful employment,  we  discovered  some  of  these  same  attitudinal  obstacles 
existed  in  bureaucratic  agencies  as  well  as  in  education  and  in  the  business 
community. 
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The  most  obvious  attitiidinal  problem  was  the  faceless  '"they"  that  everyone 
talked  about,  always  referring  to  the  under-achieved. 
"They"  won't  work. 
"They''  won't  be  motivated. 

"They"  have  been  on  welfare  all  of  their  lives.  TVe  heard  all  of  the  negative- 
ness  that  is  so  easily  hidden  behind  the  bush  of  "they.''  Since  we  corrected  our 
attitudinal  approach,  we  have  observed  a  real  turn-around  in  achievement. 
Through  the  medium  of  meaningful  communication  and  action  between  educa- 
tion and  business  with  a  definitive  objective  to  bridge  the  world  of  work  with 
thes  world  of  education,  we  created  a  can  do  attitude. 

As  we  went  down  the  road  of  our  objective,  we  discovered  that  we  in  the 
private  sector  had  a  great  deal  of  latent  talent  to  conduct  competent  on-the-job 
training.  We  found  that  the  educational  community  had  a  good  deal  of  active 
talent  to  prepare  meaningful  job-related  educational  material  to  assist  in  that 
training. 

As  a  result  of  the  exchanges  that  occurred  through  the  facility  of  SCOPE,  we 
at  Morrison-Knudsen  Company  adopted  the  results  of  those  discussions  and  used 
them  in  training  activities  in  Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii.  Michigan,  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada,  among  Indians  in  North  Dakota  and  Indians  in  Arizona.  In  the  above 
geographical  areas  in  the  past  year,  we  worked  with  in  excess  of  500  people 
in  on-the-job  training  and  job-related  education.  All  of  those  with  whom  we 
worked  were  categorized  by  government  standards  as  disadvantaged. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experiences  and  following  some  discussions  with  and 
prompting  by  interested  legislators  here  in  Washington,  the  SCOPE  organization 
put  together  a  proposed  exi)erimental  and  developmental  project  which  we  call 
SUCCEED.  The  letters  SUCCEED  st<ind  for  Social  Underachievement 
Cooperatively  Corrected  by  Education.  Employment  and  Desire.  That  proposal 
is  i>resently  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  have  furnished  copies  for  members 
of  this  Committee.  We  offer  this  proposal  as  an  affirmative  and  constructive 
example  of  the  kind  of  activity  and  participation  that  we  believe  should  be 
encouraged  and  the  concept  should  be  a  part  of  any  consideration  that  is  aimed 
at  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  employables  through  manix)wer  serv- 
ices, training  and  employment. 

To  emphasize  the  contrast  that  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  testimony  concern- 
ing the  contrast  of  involvement  between  the  private  sector  and  the  public  service 
sector.  I  point  to  indicators  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  faces  serious  limita- 
tions in  administering  programs  under  H.R.  1  relative  to  public  service  employ- 
ment. Employees  who  are  employed  in  public  service  sector  programs  can  only 
be  employed  where  such  employment  will  not  result  in  reduction  of  employment 
of  any  employer.  I  interpret  this  together  with  these  references  to  mean  that 
employment  in  the  public  service  sector  would,  in  reality,  be  a  make-work  pro- 
gram. To  go  back  to  your  remarks.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  afraid  that  much  of  the 
employment  in  the  public  sector  will  actually  result  in  paying  a  person  to  do 
nothing — at  least  nothing  that  really  needs  to  be  done.  Motivation  for  employ- 
ment is  more  likely  to  be  present  when  the  individual  sees  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion for  some  permanency  and  reason  to  his  employment  and  where  it  has  mean- 
ing. If  employment  is  going  to  result  in  the  public  sector  in  a  manner  in  which 
the  individual  is  merely  a  statistical  addition  to  the  payroll,  then  such  motiva- 
tion is  seriously  encumbered. 

In  the  public  seiwice  work  program,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  reimburse  the 
cost  to  the  public  service  agencies  for  providing  employment  over  a  three  year 
period.  Payments  for  the  first  year  may  not  exceed  1009r  of  cost  of  providing 
such  employment,  may  not  exceed  759c  of  cost  to  provide  such  employment  the 
second  year,  and  may  not  exceed  50%  of  cost  to  provide  such  employment  the 
third  year. 

If  we  believe  such  subsidies  are  going  to  work  in  public  service  employment, 
why  wouldn't  they  work  with  similar  controls  in  private  employment  and  per- 
haps even  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  2259c  of  cost  of  employment  over 
three  years  in  public  employment  were  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  it 
would  produce  more  lasting  and  effective  results.  Of  that  I  would  be  sure  if  the 
same  formula  were  to  be  applied  to  the  private  sector  of  employment. 

In  summaiw,  it  is  extremely  important  to  encourage  and  to  give  incentive  to 
private-cooperative  involvement.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  necessary  elements  of  effective  mani>ower  development 
to  include  job-related  education,  on-the-job  training,  orientation,  counseling  and 
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realistic  support  services  where  needed.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  I  am  a 
great  advocate  of  the  consolidated  efforts  of  education  and  the  private  sector 
of  employment.  I  am  convinced  of  what  can  be  achieved  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  private  sector  of  employment,  I  urge  the  encouragement  and  development 
of  this  relationship. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  citing  the  objectives  of  the  newly  formed  Human 
Resources  Development  Group  of  the  Greater  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  I  think  says  very  well  what  I  came  here  to  say : 

"The  Human  Resources  Development  Group  will  have  as  its  objective  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding  of  the  need  to  develop  and  utilize  all  human 
resources  toward  the  betterment  of  the  entire  community.  To  this  end,  the  Group 
will  function  as  a  coordinating  task  force  in  relation  to  affirmative  participation 
in  manpower  development  and  utilization,  including  on-the-job  training,  equal 
employment  opportunity,  elimination  of  individual  under-achievement,  under- 
employment, unemployment,  over-employment  and  other  matters  effecting  human 
resources  development." 

Thank  you 

SUCCEED 

The  following  is  a  proposal  of  an  experimental  and  development  project  which 
SCOPE  would  coordinate  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Boise  School  District,  Boise 
State  College,  the  employers  of  Boise  Valley,  and  100  participants. 

This  project  would  be  known  as  Social  Underachievement  Cooperatively  Cor- 
rected by  Education,  Employment,  and  Desire,  and  is  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"SUCCEED". 

The  primary  purpose  of  SUCCEED  would  be  to  conduct  an  experimental-de- 
velopment project,  aimed  at  increasing  the  employable  potential  of  100  partici- 
pants who  are  presently  under-employed  and/or  receiving  welfare  assistance,  and 
to  ultimately  place  them  in  financially  sustaining  employment.  We  recommend  this 
project  be  funded  to  explore  and  develop  data  and  experience  in  the  form  of  prac- 
tical information  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  achievement  and  its  potential 
development  as  an  on-going  program  in  other  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  program  outlined  is  intended  to  develop  solutions  to  one  of  our  nation's 
most  pressing  social  problems.  Its  strengths  and  most  notable  features  result  from 
the  fact  that  the  participants  will  have  available  the  service  capabilities  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  school  system,  which  has  job-related  education  as  its  responsibility  ; 
the  expertise  of  the  employers  who  have  employment  and  on-the-job  training  as 
their  responsibility  ;  and  the  expertise  of  SCOPE,  composed  of  both  entities,  which 
has  as  its  responsibility  the  necessary  day  by  day  coordination,  development  and 
implementation  of  the  program,  all  of  which  are  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the 
participants. 

The  school  system  is  defined  as  any  facility  existing  in  the  Boise  area  where 
formal  education  is  taking  place,  which  would  include  the  Boise  School  District, 
which  comprises  elementary  and  secondary  education,  Boise  State  College  with  its 
academic  and  vocational-technical  areas,  and  other  educational  institutions  perti- 
nent to  the  task. 

The  employer  is  defined  as  any  individual,  organization,  or  corporation  which 
uses  the  services  of  one  or  more  persons  for  wages  or  salaries  in  reaching  the 
objectives  of  the  employer's  establishment. 

The  participant  is  defined  as  an  individual  who  is  presently  under-employed, 
and/or  underachieved,  and/or  receiving  welfare  assistance. 

SCOPE  is  defined  as  a  non-profit  foundation  which  develops  career  opportu- 
nities and  correlates  these  opportunities  with  the  individual's  career  interests 
resulting  in  finiancially  sustaining  employment  for  the  individual. 

In  this  proposal,  SCOPE  will  obtain  the  cooperation  and  commitment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  employers  to  provide  Skill  Shopping  Center  capabilities  and 
ultimate  permanent  employment  on  the  same  basis  as  other  employees  of  100  par- 
ticipants in  financially  sustaining  employment  of  skill  levels  of  20  or  higher.  These 
skill  levels  will  be  in  accordance  with  those  established  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occu- 
pational Titles,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Volume  I,  third  edition. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  the  above  stated  geographical  area,  SCOPE  would 
simultaneously  survey : 

1.  The  potential  participants  among  (a)  the  under-achievers,  and  (b)  welfare 
recipients  from  which  100  will  be  selected  as  participants. 

2.  Employers  and  employment  possibilities  for  the  creation  of  the  Skill 
Shopping  Center  and  employers  for  on-the-job  training  resulting  in  employment. 
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On  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  the  above,  it  is  proposed,  SCOPE 
would  initiate  an  intensive  out-reach  recruitment  program  among  under-achievers 
and  welfare  recipients  to  enlist  the  individuals  and/or  families  in  the  SUCCEED 
program  as  an  alternative  to  existing  welfare  programs  or  substandard  employ- 
ment. Upon  selection  of  the  SUCCEED  program  by  the  participant  and  his  ac- 
ceptance by  SCOPE,  the  participant  would  be  on  the  payroll  of  SCOPE  as  a 
pre-employment  probationer  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  nine  weeks.  These  nine 
weeks  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  counseling  and  program  orientation,  which 
would  include  basic  academic  education,  job-related  education,  Skill  Shopping 
Center  services,  pre-job  orientation,  job  orientation,  and  personal  and  family 
counseling.  During  the  research  and  developmental  period.  SCOPE  would  service 
ten  participants  through  each  nine  week  counseling  and  orientation  period.  While 
successfully  participating  in  the  counseling  and  orientation  ];)eriod  and  through- 
out the  participant's  involvement  in  the  SUCCEED  program,  the  participant  and 
his  family  unit  would  be  insured  a  net  monetary  receipt  not  equaled  by  any 
existing  "'welfare"  program. 

During  the  probationary  nine  week  period,  the  participant  would  be  evaluated 
as  to  his  progress  toward  becoming  a  full  trainee-employee  for  an  employer  and 
his  ultimate  placement  in  on-the-job  training.  This  evaluation  would  be  achieved 
through : 

1.  Interviews  by  SCOPE  x>ersonnel. 

2.  Basic  placement  tests  administered  by  the  Boise  School  System. 

3.  Existing  data. 

Throughout  orientation  the  participant  would  be  provided  : 

1.  A  program  of  basic  education  tailored  to  the  participant's  needs  and  de- 
signed to  qualify  the  participant  for  placement  in  on-the-job  training. 

2.  General  job-related  education  which  would  include  money  management, 
employer  expectations,  personal  relations,  personal  hygiene  and  grooming  and 
safety. 

3.  A  Skill  Shopping  Center  Service  which  would  allow  the  participant  at  least 
a  week's  exposure  to  actual  skill  performance  in  a  minimum  of  four  skills  in 
potential  places  of  employment.  This  would  include  four  weeks. 

The  Skill  Shopping  Center  is  contrasted  with  the  Skill  Center  concept  in  so 
far  as  the  Shopping  Center  facilities  and  equipment  and  tools  relating  thereto 
already  exist  within  the  industrial  and  business  framework  and  does  not  require 
investment  involved  in  establishing  Skill  Centers. 

4.  Program  orientation  will  be  given  to  all  participants  as  to  what  the  basic 
format  of  the  program  is,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  skill  selections. 

5.  Following  selection  of  a  skill  by  the  trainee,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
trainee  by  the  employer,  the  participant  will  be  given  more  extensive  orientation, 
relevant  to  his  selected  skill.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  covered  in  this  orientation 
would  include : 

a.  Familiarization  of  physical  plant  and  trainee's  work  area. 

b.  Explanation  of  trainee's  duties. 

c.  Exi)lanation  of  company's  work  rules  and  policies. 

d.  Employer  expectations  as  to  the  trainee's  actions  and-  attitudes  regarding 
work  habits,  personal  hygiene,  safety,  and  responsibilities  to  fellow  workers. 

6.  SCOPE  will  assist  any  participant  in  arranging  for  individual  counseling  on 
matters  of  a  personal  and/or  financial  nature  or  any  counseling  requiring  tech- 
nical or  specialized  assistance. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experiences  involving  the  SCOPE  staff  and  organization 
it  has  become  apparent  that  total  job  matching  goes  beyond  simple  skill  match- 
ing. In  order  to  achieve  the  importance  of  overall  matching,  it  is  proposed  that 
SCOPE  would  program  and  conduct  clinics  involving  participants  and  employers, 
the  purpose  of  such  clinics  to  be  improvement  and  better  understanding  of 
employer  and  employee  relationships.  In  view  of  the  constantly  developing  new 
problems  and  current  social,  economic,  and  environmental  stresses  and  concerns 
thereof,  it  is  proposed  that  the  clinics  would  be  of  a  social  dynamic  nature  covering 
these  specific  areas. 

Upon  completion  of  the  participant's  pre-employment  probationary  period  with 
SCOPE,  it  is  proposed  that  the  school  system,  SCOPE  and  the  employer  be 
joined  contractually  to  create  an  individualized  on-the-job  training  program  for 
the  participant,  taking  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  participant  and  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  job  for  which  the  participant  is  to  be  trained.  This 
contract  would  enunciate : 
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1.  Tile  responsibilties  of  the  employer  in  : 

a.  Development  of  on-tiie-job  training. 

b.  Development,  jointly  \^T.tli  the  school  system,  on-the-job  training  curricula. 

c.  Paying  that  portion  of  the  participant's  wages  to  be  born  by  the  employer. 

d.  Defining  what  will  constitute  an  accomplished  employee  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  job. 

e.  Furnishing  certified  payrolls  for  all  participant  hours  of  employment  which 
will  serve  as  the  auditing  process  for  reimbursement  to  the  employer,  of  $1.00  per 
hour  for  reported  hours  of  participant's  employment.  This  $1.00  per  hour  to 
represent  reimbursement  in  part  to  the  employer  to  cover  training  and  related 
costs  expended  by  him. 

f.  Participating  in  the  development  and  conducting  of  pertinent  clinics  dealing 
with  the  employee-employer  relationship. 

g.  Cooperating  in  the  providing  of  Skill  Shopping  Center  facilities  as  required. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  school  system  : 

a.  To  provide  testing  and  counseling  to  the  participant. 

b.  To  develop,  with  the  employer,  the  curricula  for  on-the-job  training. 

c.  To  provide  supplementary  education  and  counseling  as  deemed  necessary. 

d.  To  monitor  and  evaluate,  periodically,  the  participant's  employer's,  SCOPE'S 
and  school  system's  performance  of  the  contract  and  to  update  the  program 
where  necessary. 

e.  Participating  in  the  development  and  conducting  of  pertinent  clinics  involv- 
ing employer-employee  relationships. 

f.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  job-related  education  material. 

3.  The  role  of  SCOPE  : 

a.  To  recruit  and  select  100  representative  under-achievers  and/or  welfare 
recipients  in  the  Boise  area  to  be  known  as  participants. 

b.  To  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  the  participants  through 
their  initial  360  hours  in  the  program. 

c.  To  provide  interviewing  and  counseling  to  assist  the  participants  in  satisfac- 
torily achieving  full  employment. 

d.  To  coordinate  the  participation  of  the  school  systems  and  employers. 

e.  To  monitor  the  performance  of  the  participants  and  signatories  of  the  contract 
and  assist  in  adjusting  the  program  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  participants. 

f.  Participating  in  the  development  and  conducting  of  pertinent  clinics  dealing 
with  employer-employee  relationship. 

g.  To  provide  support  services  for  the  participants  on  an  individual  basis. 
Support  funds  indicated  in  the  attached  budget  are  based  on  a  norm  and  would 
be  applied  where  needed  rather  than  on  a  mere  prescribed  basis. 

h.  To  create  in  cooperation  with  selected  employers  a  Skill  Shopping  Center. 

i.  To  coordinate  the  development  of  all  job-related  education  and  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

j.  To  audit  payrolls  submitted  by  employers  and  reimburse  them  in  part  for 
their  training  costs,  the  sum  of  $1.00  per  hour  for  all  properly  verified  participant 
hours  of  employment  for  a  maximum  of  1,260  hours  of  programmed  on-the-job 
training. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  participants  when  placed  on  an  employer's  payroll, 
will  be  based  upon  the  established  standards  for  the  specific  job.  He  will  at  no 
time  receive  less  than  the  established  minimum  wage.  To  partially  defray  the 
cost  of  training,  the  employer  will  receive  an  amount  of  $1.00  per  hour  of 
participant  training  employment  on  the  basis  of  a  submitted  verified  payroll. 
The  employer  can  receive  a  maximum  of  $1,260.00  providing  the  participant 
receives  the  maximum  of  1,260  hours  of  training.  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the 
participant  will  receive  additional  benefits  through  being  a  wage  earner  such 
as  social  security  credits,  possible  accruements  in  retirement  plans  and  possible 
health  and  welfare  coverage. 

As  stated  previously,  the  participant's  w^age  during  on-the-job  training  will  be 
composed  of  two  segments :  the  employer's  portion  and  the  program's  portion. 

The  contractual  arrangement  will  provide  the  participant  and  an  employer  to 
mutually  enter  into  a  full  job  relationship  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  on-the-job  training  hours.  Wherever  possible  this  will  be  encouraged. 

To  illustrate  the  concept  of  this  proposal,  by  referral,  on  his  own  initiative, 
or  by  recruitment,  a  person  is  introduced  to  SUCCEED.  He  is  then  interviewed 
to  ascertain  whether  he  can  meet  the  established  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
participation.  Assuming  that  he  is  eligible,  SCOPE  initiates  the  testing  and 
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counseling  phase  to  determine  the  participant's  employment  desires  and  capa- 
bilities. The  individual  is  accepted  a,s  a  participant  and  placed  on  the  SCOPE 
payroll  as  a  preemployment  probationer  for  a  maximum  period  of  360  hours.  200 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  pre-job  counseling,  orientation,  job-related  education,  and 
where  necessary  remedial  academic  subjects.  This  program  is  to  be  conducted 
on  an  eight  hour  day,  five  day  week  basis,  and  the  participants  are  to  receive 
$2.00  per  hour  in  wages  for  each  actual  hour  of  participation.  160  hours  are  to 
be  devoted  to  skill  shopping.  Each  participant  will  spend  one  week  of  five  days 
at  eight  hours  per  day  in  four  different  skill  areas.  During  the  period  of  360 
hours,  the  participant  would  be  treated  in  all  manners  as  would  a  regular 
employee.  He  would  be  subject  to  actual  working  obligations  of  attendance, 
promptness,  and  so  on.  SCOPE  would  maintain  adequate  individual  personnel 
records  during  this  period.  Such  records  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  corrective 
counseling  where  necessary,  and  would  further  provide  employers  with  evalu- 
ation information  for  on-the-job  training  selection  purposes. 

Evaluation  of  the  participant's  interest,  potential,  aptitude  and  full  employ- 
ment opportunity  would  be  made  by  SCOPE  to  assist  the  participant  in  choosing 
that  skill  and  occupation  in  which  he  desires  to  continue  for  the  1260  hours  of 
on-the-job  training. 

In  conductiong  this  experimental  and  development  program,  it  is  conceivable 
that  possibilities  for  entrepreneurships  may  appear.  Wherever  possible,  SCOPE 
would  develop  entrepreneurship  potentiality  in  cooperation  with  the  school  sys- 
tems and  the  program  would,  within  its  capabilities,  devote  attention  to  this 
possibility.  A  special  project  or  projects  could  be  undertaken.  It  is  contemplated 
that  day  care  center  support  services  could  be  developed  into  an  entrepreneur- 
ship  involving  a  participant  or  participants.  Should  this  occur,  SCOPE  would 
provide  direction,  training,  and  assistance  in  the  establishing  of  such  an  en- 
trepreneurship. 

Once  a  skill  area  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  school  system  and  the  employer 
would  create  individual  on-the-job  training  and  supplementary  education  pro- 
grams which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  participant  in  filling  the  needs 
of  the  job. 

As  the  participant  masters  on-the-job  training,  and  his  productivity  increases, 
the  employer  will  be  encouraged  to  grant  incentive  wage  increases  commensurate 
with  the  employer's  regular  policies.  The  intent  will  be  to  obtain  for  the  partici- 
pant, incentive  wage  increases.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  participant  could 
develop  either  faster  than  programmed  or  beyond  the  scope  of  the  program.  In 
either  instance,  the  contract  w^ould  be  completed  after  it  has  been  mutually  es- 
tablished that  the  participant  was  fully  qualified. 

To  summarize  this  proposed  experimental  and  development  project  SUCCEED 
begins  at  the  local  level.  A  "Troika"  composed  of  the  school  system,  industry, 
and  SCOPE,  acting  equally  and  in  unison,  will  expend  every  effort  to  assist  the 
participant  toward  qualifying  as  a  productive,  capable,  and  enthusiastic  em- 
ployee. Through  satisfactory  performance  of  this  combined  program,  an  employ- 
able functionally  literate  individual  will  be  produced,  adding  one  more  name  to 
the  ranks  of  the  dignified  employed  and  removing  one  more  name  from  the  wel- 
fare or  under-employed  roles. 

Consultants  and  experts  from  business  and  Industry,  The  Boise  School  Dis- 
trict, Boise  State  College,  Community  Action  Agencies  and  staff  members  of 
SCOPE  spent  many  hours  in  discussing  and  developing  the  concept  of  this  pro- 
posal and  many  more  hours  in  preparing  the  draft  as  here  presented.  During 
these  sessions,  all  partlciipants  gave  recognition  to  the  serious  problem  the  Viet- 
namese veteran  faces  in  searching  for  employment.  In  most  instances  he  has 
entered  military  service  at  the  precise  time  In  life  in  which  he  would  be  acquiring 
additional  skills  or  knowledge  to  Improve  his  employabiiity  potential. 

Those  who  participated  in  drafting  this  proposal  desired  to  give  extra  and 
special  consideration  to  the  returning  veteran  and  it  was  by  unanimous  ac<!ord 
that  it  was  decided  to  under-score  the  veterans  plight  by  this  special  reference  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  proposal.  In  selecting  the  100  participants,  veterans  in  need 
of  the  advantages  of  the  offerings  contained  in  this  proposed  experimental  and 
development  program  would  be  given  preference  and  special  consideration 
throughout  the  program. 
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Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Inc., 
Contractors,  Engineers,  Developers, 

Boise,  Idaho,  February  14,  1972. 

Senator  Russell  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long  :  I  am  enclosing  herewitli  replies  to  the  written  questions 
which  Senator  Jordan  requested  I  answer  and  furnish  such  answers  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Not  knowing  the  procedure  ordinarily  followed  in  such  matters  as  this,  I 
am  furnishing  just  this  single  copy  reply  together  with  a  carbon  copy  to  Senator 
Jordan.  If  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee  for  me  to  furnish  additional 
copies  as  I  did  with  my  original  testimony,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  whatever  required  number  will  be  helpful. 

Since  my  return  to  this  area  following  my  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
an  editorial  has  appeared  in  the  local  paper  and  a  full  cover  story  has  appeared 
in  the  neighboring  paper,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  herewith. 

Although  it  may  be  somewhat  premature  at  this  moment,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  I  think  you  should  know  that  there  is  very  considerable  interest 
within  the  community  for  the  implementation  of  Senator  Ribicoff's  suggestion 
that  a  member  of  the  staff  come  to  Boise  to  study  the  implementation  of  the 
proposal  we  submitted  and  to  study  the  possibility  of  making  additions  and  amend- 
ments thereto  as  an  experimental  effort.  I  sincerely  hope  this  may  come  to  pass 
and  I  will  direct  additional  information  to  you  concerning  the  growing  interest 
in  this  direction  at  the  local  level. 

As  I  expressed  in  my  previous  correspondence  to  you,  I  was  most  appreciative 
of  the  attention  and  kindness  extended  to  me  by  the  Committee  and  its  mem- 
bers. Further  than  that  and  since  my  return,  the  high  interest  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  aflBrmatively  grapple  with  the  very  serious  problem  has 
infused  me  and  the  members  of  the  SCOPE  staff  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm to  do  whatever  we  can  not  only  to  be  helpful  where  we  are  but  wherever 
such  help  may  be  beneficial. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  E.  Knack, 
Director  of  LaJ)or  Relations. 

An  Idaho  Solution  Is  Offered  in  D.C.  to  a  Problem  on  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. — "Depletion  of  natural  resources."  We've  heard  a  lot  about 
that  kind  of  depletion.  "Depletion  of  public  funds."  We've  heard  enough  about 
that  one,  too.  But  who  ever  talked  about  depleting  the  welfare  rolls? 

Idaho  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  and  Boisean  Lee  E.  Knack  have  talked  about  it 
for  some  time.  The  Senator's  Washington  office  contains  a  correspondence  file 
half-a-foot  thick  attesting  to  his  close  liaison  of  over  three  years  with  Knack's 
Boise-based  SCOPE  (Student  Career  Opportunities  Programmed  Educationally) 
project.  Last  week,  at  Jordan's  invitation,  Lee  Knack  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  which  is  currently  considering  proposals  on  welfare  reform. 
Knack  did  more  than  offer  his  proposal  for  bringing  people  off  government  assist- 
ance, he  told  of  a  specific  incident  where  it  had  actually  happened. 

The  Senators  were  impressed. 

In  addition  to  being  president  of  SCOPE'S  Board  of  Directors,  Lee  Knack  is 
the  labor  relations  director  for  Morrison-Knudsen  Company,  Both  SCOPE  and 
MK  are  finding,  in  Knack,  solutions  to  public  and  private  problems — ^finding  jobs 
for  the  unskilled,  SCOPE'S  activity ;  and  finding  qualified  employes  for  industry, 
one  of  MK's  pursuits.  Judging  from  the  Finance  Committee's  reaction  to  Knack's 
narration  of  SCOPE'S  activities,  the  project  may  have  a  chance  for  national  im- 
plementation which  could  eventually  causae  us  all  to  hear  less  of  the  depletion  of 
public  money  and  more  of  the  highly  novel  depletion  of  welfare  rolls. 

Finance  Committee  member  Abraham  Ribicoff,  the  former  Secretary  of  HEW 
under  President  Kennedy,  after  listening  intently  to  Knack's  testimony  and  pro- 
nouncing it  as  "most  impressive,"  made  the  following  comments : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  witness  has  made  a  lot  of  common  sense  ,  ,  . 
if  necessary,  I  would  hoDe  you  would  authorize  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee staff  to  go  out  to  Boise,  Idaho,  and  spend  some  time  to  go  over  this  pro- 
gram ...  I  think  we  have  got  the  makings  of  a  very  good  idea  here,  and  I  want 
to  thank  our  colleague  from  Idaho  for  bringing  Mr.  Knack  here." 
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The  points  brought  out  by  Lee  Knack  are  these  : 

(1)  There  is  no  provision  in  H.R.  1  (The  Social  Security  and  Welfare  Reform 
Bill  presently  under  consideration)  for  the  private  sector  to  become  involved 
and  to  hire  and  train  individuals  who  are  welfare  recipients. 

(2)  It  is  much  cheaper  to  subsidize  a  job  in  private  industry  than  to  pay  the 
person  to  do  nothing. 

(3)  The  present  welfare  system  is  based  on  an  attitude  that  the  under-achieved 
cannot  perform  competitively  in  the  normal  job  market.  SCOPE  has  found  that 
they  can  if  given  the  proper  training  oriented  toward  the  specific  needs  of  indus- 
try and  flexible  enough  for  the  individual  to  make  his  own  choice  of  what  job 
activity  is  best  for  him  rather  than  have  a  job  thrust  upon  him.  The  individual 
needs  to  be  more  involved  in  the  decision  making  than  he  how  is  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

(4)  The  under-achieved  should  not  be  scooped  together  in  one  massive,  all- 
inclusive,  federal,  bureaucratically  administered  program.  There  needs  to  be 
more  local  community  involvement  and  more  provision  for  simple  personal  human 
kindness. 

(5)  There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  potential  for  training  and  jobs  in  private 
industry  and  people  will  learn  a  lot  faster  if  they  are  doing  something  useful 
instead  of  makework.  Industry  has  the  opportunity  to  train  people  for  jobs  that 
are  useful  and  will  continue  to  be  useful.  One  of  the  things  that  contributes  to 
the  "can't  do"  attitude  of  the  present  welfare  system  is  the  red  tape,  the  bureau- 
cratic mish-mash  which  in  reality  so  completely  separates  the  private  sector  from 
the  public  sector.  The  private  sector  is  faced  w^ith  the  necessity  of  doing  a  better 
job  because  its  existence  is  based  upon  success,  achievement  and  profit,  and 
without  it  private  business  goes  under. 

A  lot  more  needs  to  be  said  about  the  SCOPE  program  and  a  new  approach  Lee 
Knack  is  developing  called  SUCCEED  (Social  Under-achievement  Cooperatively 
Corrected  by  Education,  Employment  and  Desire)  ;  about  how  the  program  has 
cooperated  with  over  350  representatives  of  private  business,  about  how^  MK  has 
developed  a  training  program  for  Navajo  Indians  in  the  Navajo  language. 

But  most  of  all,  with  over  10  million  Americans  now  on  public  assistance,  the 
public  needs  to  take  a  good  long  look  at  the  training  program  Lee  Knack  admin- 
istered last  year  in  Lake  and  Mason  Counties,  Michigan,  which  caused  the  heads 
of  public  agencies  there  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years  all 
able-bodied  people,  with  the  exception  of  three,  had  been  depleted  from  the 
welfare  rolls. 


Replies  to  Questions  Submitted  to  Lee  E.  Knack  by  Senator  Jordan 

Question  1.  The  SCOPE  program  has  heen  quite  successful  in  training  young 
people  and  in  placing  them  in  johs  in  the  Boise,  Idaho,  area,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Knack  to  provide  for  us  information  as  to  the  results  which  he  has 
ohtained  under  SCOPE.  That  is,  the  statistical  information  regarding  people 
taken  into  the  program-,  people  trained,  and  people  placed  into  joh  situations. 

Answer.  The  following  statistical  information  reflects  the  total  activity  of 
SCOPE  involvement  with  young  people  since  its  inception  : 

One  thousand,  two-hundred  thirty-four  (1,234)  individuals  were  registered. 
There  were  850  individuals  referred  for  jobs.  There  were  350  placed  in  employ- 
ment. There  were  474  different  employers  involved  in  the  program.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  850  referrals,  it  was  necessary  to  make  4,575  registrant  contacts  and 
1,114  employer  contacts. 

As  a  matter  of  explanation  of  the  difference  between  referrals  and  placements, 
it  is  our  policy  to  send  more  than  one  applicant  out  for  each  referral ;  and,  in 
this  way,  we  are  able  to  make  the  participant  understand  that  there  indeed  is 
competition  for  every  job  opening  and  we  were  also  able  in  this  manner  to  stress 
the  importance  of  appearance,  attitude  and  honesty  in  making  presentation  for  a 
job  opening. 

With  a  total  of  850  referrals  to  job  openings,  out  of  1,234  registrants  68.8%  of 
the  registrants  were  referred  to  job  opportunities.  Approximately  42%  of  those 
referred  w^ere  placed  in  jobs.  This  again  reflects  the  fact  that  more  than  one  per- 
son was  referred  for  each  opening.  With  350  placements  out  of  1,234  registrants, 
we  had  an  average  placement  of  just  under  30%. 
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The  reasons  for  this  percentage  factor  is  as  follows :  In  some  instances,  ap- 
plicants had  found  other  employment ;  jobs  were  rejected  by  applicants  because 
of  unsatisfactory  working  time ;  there  were  instances  of  illnesses ;  out  of  1,234 
registrants,  we  had  a  representative  number  which  were  obviously  migrant  in 
nature  and  were  available  only  for  a  very  short  period  of  time  after  registering 
before  they  moved  on  to  another  area. 

The  474  employers  had  1,114  job  openings  for  an  average  of  2.35  jobs  per 
employer.  This  is  a  very  significant  figure  since  I  personally  know  that  when  we 
commenced  talking  to  employers  and  to  people  in  the  community,  they  were 
convinced  that  job  openings  were  going  to  be  very  scarce.  However,  by  pounding 
the  pavement,  discussing  the  employer  problems  and  conditions,  many  job  open- 
ings were  revealed  that  didn't  seem  apparent.  I  credit  the  activities  of  some  of 
the  staff  members  for  having  enlarged  the  job  opening  situation.  To  elaborate 
to  some  small  extent  on  this,  many  job  openings  in  the  summer  time  were  ob- 
tained when  we  discovered  they  were  being  filled  by  people  from  education  and 
banking  institutions  as  moonlighting  operations.  We  pointed  out  the  unfairness 
of  people  holding  down  two  jobs  while  there  are  others  trying  to  find  one  job. 
This  rationale  had  great  appeal  and  without  question  produced  many  job 
openings. 

Question  2.  Mr.  Knack,  you  pointed  out  on  page  ^  of  your  testimony  that  the 
results  you  have  achieved  under  your  SCOPE  program  ivere  accomplished  ty 
the  joint  and  cooperative  efforts  of  education  and  business  in  the  area  of  the 
development  of  human  resources.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  the  theme  of  co- 
operative involvement  between  educational  organizations  and  the  private  busi- 
ness sector. 

Answer.  The  Boise  Public  School  District  and  Boise  State  College  have  been 
involved  in  SCOPE  from  its  inception,  as  have  many  employers  throughout  the 
Boise  area.  Over  350  employers  participated  in  an  employment  projection  survey 
covering  a  five  year  period.  More  than  5,000  students  at  the  Junior  and  Senior 
class  levels  were  surveyed  as  to  career  interests.  Seminars  were  held  involving 
students,  faculty  and  parents  at  the  college  and  the  high  schools.  All  of  this  was 
done  as  cooperative  effort  between  business  and  education.  In  addition,  several 
conferences  were  held  between  school  officials  and  teachers  and  industry  people 
to  discuss  relative  job-related  educational  material.  These  sessions  were  head  on 
confrontations  in  which  the  frozen  positions  of  both  sides  were  thawed  out  by 
rather  warm  discourse.  Practical  approaches  to  Job-related  education  were  sam- 
pled and  tested  and  proved  to  be  beneficial. 

Education  and  business  cooperated  in  the  development  of  the  Potentiality  Eval- 
uation Test  (PET),  a  non-reading  type  of  test  which  was  sampled  on  a  few 
hundred  individuals.  It  gives  indications  of  being  a  valuable  placement  tool  in 
working  with  the  underachieved.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  funds  and  corre- 
sponding staff  prevent  further  research  with  this  test  at  this  time. 

Although  there  has  been  extensive  cooperation  between  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  education  community,  we  know  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface.  There  are  many  social  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  future  cooperative 
efforts.  Some  of  these  are  improved  curricula,  more  relative  occupational  educa- 
tion, better  counseling  including  students,  parents,  faculty  and  business  and  in- 
dustry ;  more  realistic  programing  of  on-the-job  training  coupled  with  well- 
developed  job-related  education  programs. 

Question.  3.  How  do  you  recruit  people  in  the  SCOPE  program  and  once  you 
have  them  signed  up,  where  do  you  begin  working  with  them? 

Answer.  The  referrals  came  to  the  SCOPE  program  through  Boise  School 
District;  Boise  State  College;  The  Greater  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce;  City, 
State  and  Federal  Agencies  ;  Service  Organizations  ;  parents,  families  and  friends. 
In  working  with  each  registrant,  we  began  by  discussing  career  interests,  goals, 
and  the  means  of  achieving  these  goals. 

The  individual  was  encouraged  to  participate  strongly  in  the  discussion  and 
was  at  all  times  guided  toward  reaching  a  decision  of  his  own  as  to  what  career 
he  would  like  to  pursue.  We  also  stressed  the  importance  of  knowing  what  not 
to  do  as  well  as  having  some  desire  of  what  to  do.  We  frequently  found  that 
individuals  did  not  think  they  knew  what  to  do  but  with  indepth  interviewing 
and  not  really  counseling,  some  of  their  latent  interests  were  brought  forth  and 
in  many  instances  spoken  aloud  for  the  first  time.  Motivation  and  interest  was 
magnified  immediately  every  time  this  occurred. 
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Qualifications  for  particular  career  interests  were  pointed  out  and  where 
necessary,  qualifying  requirements  were  discussed  and  if  the  individual  was 
deficient  in  any  qualifying  requirements,  remedial  or  corrective  courses  of  action 
were  discussed  and  pointed  out  providing  the  individual  the  opportunity  to 
commence  qualifying  or  establishing  qualifications  for  careers. 

A  good  example  of  the  entire  relationship  can  be  emphasized  by  citing  the  ex- 
ample where  a  young  boy,  a  Junior  in  high  school  who  had  heard  about  SCOPE  i 
at  school,  came  to  discuss  his  situation  with  us.  He  was  unhappy  and  frustrated  , 
at  school  and  wanted  most  of  all  to  drop  out  of  school  and  was  looking  for  en- 
couragement to  support  his  assumed  decision.  He  claimed  he  had  no  ambitions,  no  ' 
goals.  After  indepth  interviewing  with  him,  he  discovered  that  the  reason  he  i 
had  taken  every  mechanical  drawing  class  available  at  the  high  school  was  that 
he  enjoyed  it,  he  was  interested  in  it,  and  he  was  able  to  achieve  recognition 
and  success  in  those  subjects  in  the  forms  of  A  and  B  grades. 

We  asked  him  to  let  us  see  some  of  his  drawings  and  assignments  and  we  in-  • 
vited  him  to  bring  his  work  in  for  evaluation.  The  change  in  this  young  man's  | 
attitude  and  appearance  when  he  came  back  with  his  portfolio  was  180  degrees,  i 
He  was  enthusiastic,  gay,  and  just  bubbling  with  happiness.  Career  opportunities  ' 
associated  with  draftsmanship,  such  as  engineering,  architecture,  and  landscape  i 
design,  were  discussed  with  him.  His  interest  response  was  immediate.  A  contact  j 
was  made  with  the  Idaho  State  Highway  Department.  He  was  sent  for  an  inter-  i 
view  and  he  was  hired  and  placed  in  training  as  a  draftsman  in  a  Highway  . 
Landscape  Department. 

A  subsequent  contact  with  his  counselor  revealed  that  his  turn  around  was  i 
as  complete  in  school  as  it  was  out  of  school.  Attitude,  grades  and  attendance  j 
were  all  on  the  upsurge.  He  progressed  rapidly  in  his  on-the-job  training  to  the  : 
point  where  he  was  soon  checking  other  draftsman's  blueprints.  He  has  since  ] 
graduated  from  high  school  and  is  presently  enrolled  in  Engineering  at  the  \ 
University  of  Idaho,  and  he  is  a  cherished  and  valuable  employee  during  the  , 
summer  time  with  the  State  Highway  Department,  still  in  the  Landscape  Design  ; 
Department. 

This  example  is  not  an  exceptional  one.  but  we  cite  it  here  because  it  is  so  repre- 
sentative not  only  of  what  is  done  with  those  who  need  regular  and  full  time  , 
employment,  but  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  individual  from  becoming  a 
statistical  under-achiever  through  most  of  his  adult  life. 

Question  4-  Sow  do  you  make  the  transition  from  training  to  ivark  and  do  < 
you  encounter  any  proNems  in  doing  so  ?  , 

Answer.  Many  individuals  with  whom  we  have  dealt  who  have  had  exposures 
to  other  training  programs  have  said  they  have  been  very  discouraged  and 
frustrated  coming  from  a  training  program  and  going  to  work  for  an  employer. 
First  of  all,  the  training  program  itself  has  been  designed  and  programed  in 
a  manner  that  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  actual  work  itself.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  instructors  in  such  programs  really  do  not  know  nor  have  had  any 
experience  with  the  job  for  which  they  are  training.  The  end  result  is  that  they 
are  faced  with  unlearning  some  of  the  irrelevant  matters  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  in  the  training  sessions  and  both  they  and  the  employer  are  faced  with 
a  real  training  experience  when  they  start  on  the  job. 

Although  each  employer  has  his  own  way  of  wanting  a  job  to  be  done,  the  I 
same  job  contains  the  same  basic  content  of  learning  requirements ;  however,  | 
many  training  programs  do  little  or  nothing  toward  developing  comprehension  j 
of  the  job  requirements.  In  reality,  they  say  there  is  no  transition  from  training 
to  a  job,  but  in  all  too  many  instances  they  are  totally  and  unrelated  experiences. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  training  ex-  ! 
perience  with  a  strong  relationship  to  employment  find  the  transition  from  j 
training  to  employment  occurs  easily.  \ 

Because  of  the  above  indicators,  the  major  problems  we  have  encountered  | 
is  correction  of  attitude  where  some  people  have  had  their  motivation  deflated  ; 
by  being  involved  in  unrelated  or  dead-end  training.  i 

Question  5.  On  page  5  of  your  testimony,  you  make  hrief  reference  to  atti-  j 
tudinal  obstacles  which  exist  in  bureaucratic  agencies.  Have  you  worked  with  \ 
State  and  other  governmental  agencies  in  the  SCOPE  program?  If  so,  ichat  type  \ 
of  contacts  and  what  type  of  cooperation  have  you  had  from  these  agencies?  i 

Answer.  We  have  worked  with  agencies  listed  below  :  j 
Idaho  State  Department  of  Employment. 

Idaho  State  Highway  Department.  j 
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Idaho  State  Fish  and  Game  Department. 

Boise  City  Parks  Department. 

Idaho  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Idaho  State  Board  of  Correction. 

Idaho  State  Penitentiary. 

Idaho  State  Public  Assistance  Department. 

Idaho  State  University  Extension  Service. 

Idaho  State  Budget  Department. 

Job  Corps. 

Model  Cities. 

El  Ada  Community  Action  Agency. 
State  OflSce  of  Migrant  Education. 
Idaho  State  School. 
Ada  County  Racing  Commission. 

In  some  instances,  the  initial  contact  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  SCOPE 
staff  soliciting  participation  in  the  program.  In  other  instances,  we  were  con- 
tacted by  the  initial  effort  of  the  agency  itself.  In  some  instances,  individuals 
within  the  agency  felt  we  were  involving  ourselves  in  their  area  of  responsibility 
and  efforts.  Other  individuals  within  some  of  these  agencies  felt  that  we  could 
render  service  and  particularly  they  felt  we  could  do  so  with  some  of  the  tough 
cases  the  agencies  themselves  found  diflScult  to  help.  In  many  instances,  the 
individuals  within  the  agency  referred  these  difficult  cases  to  us  on  a  confidential 
basis,  and  as  they  did  they  expressed  to  us  their  belief  that  we  could  be  help- 
ful based  on  some  things  they  had  seen  us  do  on  some  other  tough  cases. 

A  typical  example  was  a  sixteen  year  old  unwed  mother  with  a  six-month  old 
baby.  She  felt  that  she  was  a  financial  burden  to  her  parents.  She  didn't  qualify 
for  AFDC  ASSISTANCE  and  wasn't  particularly  anxious,  but  she  wanted  em- 
ployment to  become  financially  independent.  Job  opportunities  and  related  wages 
were  discussed  with  this  young  lady ;  and  in  the  course  of  discussing  careers 
with  her  because  of  her  youth,  her  limited  education  and  experience,  she  felt  to- 
tally inadequate  and  at  the  onset  could  make  no  contribution  as  to  career  in- 
terest. Indepth  interviewing  revealed  that  she  enjoyed  hair  styling  and  as  a  hobby 
did  her  friends'  hair  and  experimented  with  designs  on  them.  With  this  interest 
revealed,  cosmetology  as  a  career  was  explored  and,  as  in  the  case  that  I  men- 
tioned in  my  testimony  before  the  Committee,  a  scholarship  was  obtained  at  the 
local  Beauty  College  and  in  conjunction  with  her  high  school  counsellor  and 
principal  she  was  directed  to  continue  her  high  school  studies  in  the  morning 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  Beauty  School  scholarship  in  the  afternoon. 

As  in  the  case  I  mentioned  before  the  Committee,  she  too  has  graduated  from 
both  institutions  and  is  currently  employed  in  a  beauty  salon.  This  young  mother, 
with  direction  from  SCOPE  and  cooperation  with  the  public  educational  facili- 
ties, a  private  educational  facility  and  an  employer,  is  on  her  way  to  becoming 
financially  self-sufficient  and  independent  and  an  important  member  of  society. 

This  young  lady,  when  she  was  referred  to  us  by  the  agency  which  she  first 
contacted,  had  been  labeled  as  being  insecure,  lacking  in  vision,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly become  a  permanent  Department  of  Public  Assistance  recipient.  Even 
the  school  counsellor  had  reached  a  point  of  hopelessness.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
SCOPE  staff  that  they  have  accepted  the  challen<re  of  working  with  the  tough 
cases,  and  I  have  personally  observed  their  keen  delight  when  they  have  achieved 
success  where  others  have  given  up. 

In  the  agencies  listed,  after  working  with  SCOPE  and  contacts  we  were  pleased 
to  report  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  inter-relationship  improved  and  de- 
veloped the  longer  the  relationship  existed.  A  great  deal  was  accomplished  on 
the  part  of  many  people  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  between  SCOPE  and  the 
listed  agencies. 

Question  6.  Have  you  had  any  contact  in  SCOPE  ivith  persons  ivho  have  par- 
ticipated in  other  training  programs? 

Answer.  In  answering  number  4,  reference  has  been  made  to  experiences  we  have 
had  with  individuals  who  have  participated  in  other  training  programs.  Specifi- 
cally, we  have  referred  and  worked  with  people  who  have  been  through  the  WIN 
program,  various  Manpower  and  Development  Training  programs  at  some  of  the 
Vocational  Educational  institutions,  dental  assisting,  welding,  practical  nursing, 
mid-management,  vocational  office  practice,  model  office  procedures,  and  JOBS  '70 
(a  NABS  program). 
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Question  7.  Mr.  Knack,  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony  that  you  are  now 
involved  in  a  proposal  called  SUCCEED  which  is  designed  to  train  and  employ 
welfare  recipients.  On  page  7  of  your  SUCCEED  proposal  you  mention  that  the 
initial  360  hours  of  the  program  will  he  devoted  to  guidance  and  orientation. 
Could  you  descrite  for  us  what  type  of  orientation  would  be  involved  in  the 
program? 

Answer.  The  initial  360  hours  in  the  SUCCEED  program  would  be  broken 
down  as  follows :  200  hours  in  pre-employment  and  160  hours  in  skill  shopping. 
The  200  hours  would  be  devoted  to  counselling,  basic  job  orientation,  job-related 
education,  and  remedial  academic  subjects  where  necessary.  In  the  counselling 
area,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  both  young  people  and  the  underachieved 
need  to  understand  the  existence  of  competition  for  available  jobs.  Appearance, 
presentation,  attitude  and  honesty  are  most  important  at  the  very  start  of  an 
employment  relationship,  and  this  needs  to  be  stressed,  demonstrated  and  es- 
tablished with  the  individual.  Individual  needs  assert  themselves  at  the  early 
stage  of  counselling  and  reveal  the  amount  of  time  that  must  be  spent  with 
an  individual  on  such  subjects  as  personal  health,  hygiene,  grooming  and  de- 
pendability. 

We  believe  that  the  fruits  of  labor  are  not  alone  measurable  by  the  dollars 
a  person  earns  but  what  he  does  with  those  dollars.  In  the  first  200  pre-employ- 
ment hours,  we  propose  to  have  presentations  on  shopping,  home  management, 
transportation,  savings,  food  preparation  and  presentation,  and  related  subjects. 
We  further  propose  to  conduct  specific  educational  conferences  as  individually 
needed. 

During  this  period  w^e  would  also  develop  tactical  and  manipulative  abilities 
where  appropriate.  It  is  important  to  provide  those  with  histories  of  unemploy- 
ment with  as  much  physical  pretraining  as  possible.  Knowing  how  to  hold  a 
hammer,  cut  with  a  saw%  mark  a  straight  line,  handle  measuring  devices  and 
tools  before  actually  starting  on-the-job  training  in  woodworking,  for  example 
eliminates  many  obstacles  to  the  "first  day  on  the  job".  It  also  reduces  negative 
attitudes  tow^ard  the  trainee  from  fellow  workers  and  gets  him  started  off  on 
the  right  foot  with  the  employer. 

Simply  put,  the  first  200  hours  would  be  directed  toward  conditioning  the  par- 
ticipant for  actual  on-the-job  training.  This  conditioning  is  purposely  pro- 
grammed before  the  160  hours  of  skill  shopping.  The  details  of  skill  shopping  in 
the  proposal  are  rather  clear  but  its  purpose  may  not  be  so  obvious.  We  believe 
that  in  too  many  programs  there  is  a  lack  of  decision  involvement  afforded  the 
participant.  Providing  him  with  opportunity  to  make  a  commitment  to  a  par- 
ticular skill  decision  is  important  and  necessary  to  his  being  successfully  trained 
in  meaningful  employment — thus  the  skill  shopping  center  exposure. 

Question  8.  Mr.  Knack,  I  take  it  that  you  would  counsel  this  Committee  to 
provide  for  experimentation  into  different  programs  for  training  and  employ- 
ment of  welfare  recipients.  What  do  you  think  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
should  &e  if  we  did  decide  to  provde  such  experimentation  in  H.R.  1? 

Answer.  I  think  the  private  sector  should  be  encouraged  to  be  innovative 
and  experimental  in  programming  training  and  employment  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents. To  this  end,  subsidy  of  wages  where  the  private  sector  will  become  in- 
volved is  realistic  as  well  as  practical  and  in  my  opinion  more  economical.  Sub- 
sidy of  wages  will  not  be  an  inducement  to  exploit  labor  if  the  programs  include 
built-in  checks  and  guides  of  responsibility.  I  personally  would  include  the  local 
educational  community  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  build,  develop,  implement  and 
guide  the  program.  This  could  well  serve  to  protect  public  interest  as  well  as  in- 
dividual interest. 

The  SUCCEED  proposal  represents  a  perfect  example  of  the  kind  of  experi- 
mental program  I  think  we  should  try.  I'm  delighted  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  thought  so  too,  and  I  hope  something  aflSrmative  can  be 
done  to  implement  it. 

Question  9.  Mr.  Knack,  you  indicated  that  the  Morrison'-Knudsen  Company,  of 
ivhich  you  arc  the  Director  of  Lahor  Relations,  has  adopted  some  policies  based 
on  the  information  and  knowledge  which  yon  have  received  from  the  SCOPE 
program.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  of  any  experiences  in  the  private  sector 
related  to  your  training  programs  which  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

Answer.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  M-K's  experience  with  training  has  the  issue  of 
individual  human  dignity  and  cultural  heritage  been  more  strongly  demonstrated 
than  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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The  depth  of  the  native  Puerto  Rican's  feeling  in  his  personal  dignity  and  na- 
tional heritage  is  exhibited  bj  a  clause  in  the  labor  agreement  which  stipulates 
that  each  employee  shall  be  furnished  a  name  tag  and  no  workman  will  be  ad- 
dressed as  "dog,  cat,  or  cockroach". 

This  sensitivity  toward  individual  and  national  pride  was  recognized  at  the 
onset  of  our  program.  We  were  aware  of  this  sensitivity  and  national  pride  as  a 
result  of  many  discussions  and  conferences  that  occurred  between  members  of 
my  staff  at  Morrison-Knudsen  Company  and  staff  members  of  the  SCOPE 
program. 

Each  workman  in  Puerto  Rico  w^ho  was  being  trained  for  a  skilled  craft 
position  was  furnished  his  personal  tool  set,  which  became  his  permanent  prop- 
erty and  which  enables  him  to  pursue  his  trade  after  the  completion  of  his 
training  and,  his  employment  with  Morrison-Knudsen  Company,  Inc. 

The  Spanish  language  was  used  throughout  all  phases  of  the  training  program. 
Anglo  supervisors  were  encouraged  to  learn  and  issue  orders  and  instructions  in 
Spanish.  The  Training  Coordinator  was  bilingual  and  all  orientation,  job-related 
education,  and  special  individual  counseling  w^as  conducted  in  Spanish.  Standard 
M-K  safety  regulations  and  policies  were  translated  into  Spanish.  Company 
movies  with  English  sound  tracks  were  discussed  and  explained  in  Spanish  before 
and  after  each  showing.  In  cases  where  trainees  were  learning  construction 
terminology,  and  no  Spanish  equivalent  was  applicable,  the  trainees  became  con- 
versant in  the  accepted  English  term. 

As  a  part  of  their  training  curriculum,  the  trainees  constructed  their  own  class- 
room where  the  job-related  education  phase  of  the  program  was  conducted.  The 
construction  of  this  classroom  was  a  cooperative,  joint  effort  of  all  trainees  in 
which  each  individual  contributed  the  skills  he  had  acquired  in  the  training 
program.  When  the  erection  of  the  classroom  was  completed,  the  trainees  voted 
to  name  it  "B.  L.  Perkins  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Morrison-Knudsen 
Company,  Inc. 

In  utilizing  training  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Company  not  only  recognized  the  skill 
requirements  of  the  trainees,  it  also  recognized  the  need  for  individual  dignity 
and  the  cultural  heritage  of  poor  but  proud  people.  The  legacy  that  M-K  leaves 
behind  in  Puerto  Rico  is  a  cadre  of  well  trained  craftsmen  who  have  lost  none 
of  their  individuality  by  their  exposure  to  training  and  who  now  say  with 
greater  emphasis:  "Soy  Orgullosa  de  Ser  Puerto  Riqueno" — (I  am  proud  to  be 
Puerto  Rican). 

The  valuable  experiences  we  gained  in  our  Puerto  Rican  exposure  served  us 
to  a  great  extent  when  we  began  to  train  Indians  from  Fort  Totten  near  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota.  At  the  beginning  of  our  training  program,  we  discovered 
a  high  rate  of  turnover  when  we  brought  Indians  directly  from  the  Reservation 
to  on-the-job  training.  We  turned  this  around  by  making  a  school  on  wheels  out 
of  a  lowbed  truck,  which  we  took  to  the  Reservation  90  miles  away.  Here  we 
trained  the  Indians  on  the  basic  skills  in  the  use  of  hand  tools,  how  to  erect  scaf- 
folding, and  how  to  install  forms.  This  mobile  training  was  conducted  from  a 
period  of  24  to  40  hours.  Those  individuals  who  had  such  pre-training  drastically 
reduced  our  turnover,  increased  productivity  and  were  highly  acceptable  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time.  Their  acceptance  by  other  workers  was  also  greatly 
enhanced. 

We  had  some  extremely  interesting  experiences  in  working  with  the  very 
greatly  disadvantaged  and  convicts.  In  one  outstanding  example,  w^e  begin  to 
train  a  former  school  teacher  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  to  become  an 
office  manager.  At  the  same  time  in  about  the  same  area  of  operation,  we  began  to 
train  a  young  Black  man  from  the  Job  Corps  as  a  steam  cleaner.  Although  the 
Black  man's  record  indicated  ten  years  of  schooling,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  We  asked  the  former  school  teacher  convict 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  spend  an  hour  a  day  trying  to  teach  "Freddie"  to  read 
and  write.  This  was  brought  to  pass  and  in  January  of  1971,  Freddie  wrote  the 
first  letter  of  his  life  to  his  aged  mother  in  St.  Louis. 

He  has  completed  his  training  and  is  now  voluntarily  in  Red  Cross  Reading  and 
Writing  programs  and  has  attained  a  thorough  high  school  reading  and  com- 
prehension capability.  He  had  advanced  his  classification  in  pay  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  now  acting  as  the  trainer-instructor  for  those  who  are  being  trained 
on  the  steam  cleaner.  He  is  not  only  competent  as  a  workman,  but  he  has  an  apti- 
tude to  instruct  and  train  others  where  he  himself  has  been  instructed  and 
trained. 
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In  reply  to  your  question,  Senator,  I  have  purposely  cited  examples  that  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  cultural  group,  a  group  with  a  lost  culture  and  the  individual 
application  relationship.  There  are  very  limited  examples  of  our  successes  and  I 
find  myself  faced  wtih  the  difficult  situation  of  keeping  my  reply  short  in  answer 
to  this  question  when  I  could  respond  to  the  temptation  to  go  and  on. 

Question  10.  Both  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  I  atn  quite  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Citizens.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  some  ideas  in  this  area  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
ivould  outline  them  to  the  Committee. 

Answer.  We  have  been  in  discussion  with  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  in  Idaho 
as  well  as  with  representatives  from  the  Flathead  Reservations  in  Montana  and 
the  Sioux  Reservation  in  Montana  concerning  the  development  of  broad  training 
programs.  Particularly  in  the  area  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  in  Idaho,  we  are 
examining  the  possibility  of  converting  all  reservation  projects  into  training  pro- 
grams. We  visualize  the  possibility  of  having  all  reservation  w^ork  be  exempted 
from  regulations  which  would  prohibit  the  implementation  of  this  concept. 

As  an  example,  where  it  would  be  contemplated  to  building  housing  facilities 
on  the  reservation,  we  would  propose  that  such  activity  be  conducted  under  a 
training  program  rather  than  as  a  construction  award  contract,  that  a  compe- 
tent and  able  organization  would  be  selected  by  the  bid  process  not  to  construct 
the  facilities  but  to  train  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  in  all  phases  relating  to 
such  construction.  This  would  include  management  and  supervision ;  office,  in- 
cluding all  clerical  activities,  accounting,  payroll,  purchasing ;  engineering,  in- 
cluding surveying  ;  and  all  other  skills  relating  to  the  actual  performance  neces- 
sary to  create  the  facilities. 

In  this  way,  we  believe  that  government  expenditures  on  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion could  produce  the  physical  facilities  originally  intended  and  for  little  more 
investment  provide  the  Indians  with  training  on  a  broad  basis  that  would  enable 
them  to  acquire  entrepreneurship  capabilities  or  skills  through  experience  and 
training  which  would  enhance  their  employment  opportunities  both  on  and  off 
the  reservation. 

In  discussing  this  concept  with  various  Indian  representatives,  they  have  en- 
dorsed it  whole  heartedly  and  at  the  moment,  I  am  in  meetings  with  representa- 
tives as  heretofore  stated  to  further  explore  this  concept. 

Question  11.  Since  the  person  who  this  Committee  is  most  interested  in  pro- 
viding for  under  the  welfare  provisions  of  H.R.  1  is  the  mother  ivho  has  dependent 
children.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  inform  us  of  your  experience  under 
the  SCOPE  program  with  this  group  of  people.  In  other  words,  what  was  your 
experience  in  training  and  finding  employment  for  welfare  mothers?  What  prob- 
lems did  you  encounter? 

Answer.  In  getting  down  to  question  11,  I  have  discovered  that,  in  part,  I  have 
answered  this  question  in  previous  answers.  But,  in  general,  as  we  have  worked 
with  young  mothers,  many  of  them  unwed,  others  whose  husbands  have  disap- 
peared, we  have  found  their  lack  of  work  experience,  training  and  interruption  of 
education  has  contributed  to  an  attitude  of  defeatism,  and  has  seriously  under- 
mined their  confidence.  They  are  often  confused  and  almost  without  exception 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  the  form  of  ability  initiative  or  projecting  usefulness. 
They  are  almost  always  indecisive  as  to  career  selection.  They  seem  to  be 
willing  to  accept  the  role  of  taking  whatever  crumbs  might  be  offered  them. 

These  young  mothers  often  tell  us  that  they  do  not  feel  acceptable  to  an  em- 
ployer. They  are  concerned  about  their  acceptability  on  the  part  of  other  employ- 
ees. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  might  have  gone  through  a  training  program, 
this  has  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  building  of  an  affirmative  attitude. 
Their  negativism  and  defeatism  has  been  fed  by  their  inability  to  find  employ- 
ment after  having  taken  training.  This  often  resulted  from  training  in  fields 
where  no  jobs  existed  at  the  time  that  training  commenced  and  none  had  ma^ 
terialized  by  the  time  training  was  finished. 

This  kind  of  dead-end  training  does  a  beautiful  job  of  creating  a  dead-end 
attitude.  These  young  mothers  are  skeptical  about  entering  another  program. 
When  encouragement  is  given  to  discuss  job  opportunities  and  overall  career  in- 
clinations, regardless  of  whatever  training  there  may  have  been,  and  when  that 
individual  in  the  course  of  such  discussion  begins  to  believe  that  they  have  an 
involvement  in  the  selection  of  a  career  or  job,  we  begin  to  see  the  dissolvement 
of  the  negative  attitude.  Often  the  young  mother  is  activated  into  discussion 
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during  such  interviews  when  grooming  and  personal  responsibilities  become  the 
leading  subjects. 

It  is  our  viewpoint  that  these  young  women  have  had  all  of  the  lecturing  and 
sermonizing  and  training  words  they  can  absorb.  We  studiously  avoid  talking 
about  orientation  and  counseling,  and  we  avoid  semantics  associated  with  group 
participation  identification.  We  never  send  one  of  these  people  out  to  an  employer 
until  we  are  certain  we  have  convinced  them  and  that  they  believe  that  that  par- 
tcular  employer  is  interested  and  willing  to  help  them  become  competent  through 
on-the-job  training. 

We  have  conducted  human  relations  discussions  and  seminars  with  employers 
and  we  find  them — particularly  those  who  do  not  fall  into  the  category  of  being 
large  employers — being  a  very  fertile  field  of  employment  potentiality.  These  are 
employers  who  are  often  understaffed  in  the  first  place  and  to  whom  eflSciency 
and  a  competent  employee  is  essential  for  survival.  Usually,  it  is  a  blend  of  an 
individual  who  needs  a  job  and  an  employer  who  needs  to  have  that  job  filled. 

As  I  furnish  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  been  asked  by  Senator  Jor- 
dan, I  once  again  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  Committee  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  involved  in  these  efforts  are  firmly  convinced  that  much  that  has  not  been 
done  heretofore  can  be  done.  Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  must 
not  stop  our  efforts  because  somebody  says  what  is  being  done  is  duplicating 
what  somebody  else  should  be  doing.  This  kind  of  reasoning  and  rationale  is 
never  understood  by  the  individual  who  has  not  yet  been  helped  and  who  is  still 
in  need  of  that  help. 

The  Chairman".  The  hour  is  now  12 :30  and  I  would  suggest  we  stand 
in  recess  until  1 :30,  at  which  time  we  will  seek  to  hear  the  remaining 
witnesses. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  1 :30  p.m.  this  date.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Height,  vice  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  and  Hobart  Burch,  general  secretary  for  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
in  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  other  Protestant 
organizations. 

We  have  allowed,  I  think,  20  minutes  for  this  statement  here,  as  I 
recall  it,  have  we  not  ? 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  a  brief  statement  before 
Mr.  Thompson  testifies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Other  Senators  will  be  along  shortly.  Yes,  go  right 
ahead. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairm^ui,  I  w^ould  like  to  state  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  been  meeting  simultaneously  with  this  com- 
mittee. This  committee  has  been  meeting  every  day,  almost  every  day, 
for  several  weeks.  The  Armed  Services  has  been  meeting  most  of  the 
day  in  recent  days  and  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  on 
both  of  those  committees  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  be  here  all  of  the  time,  but  I  want  to  have  the  record  show  I  am 
tremendously  interested  in  these  hearings  and  I  will  spend  as  much 
time  as  I  can  here,  consistent  with  the  simultaneous  meetings  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  STATED  CLERK,  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  U.S.A.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DOROTHY 
HEIGHT,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  U.S.A.;  AND  HOBART  BURCH,  GENERAL 
SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE,  UNITED  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST  BOARD  FOR  HOMELAND  MINISTRIES 

Mr.  Tpiompson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  William  Thompson.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  was  engaged 
in  private  practice  for  20  years.  Since  1966  I  have  served  as  stated 
clerk,  the  permanent  executive  officer  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
general  assembly  is  the  highest  governing  body  of  my  denomination. 

On  my  right  is  Miss  Dorothy  Height  who  is  testifying  today  in  her 
capacity  as  a  vice  president  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  Miss  Height  also  serves  as  director  of  the  Office 
for  Racial  Justice  of  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
is  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

On  my  left  is  Dr.  Hobart  Burch,  general  secretary  for  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries,  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Burch  is  a  former  public  assistance  caseworker  and  has 
served  as  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  earned  his  doctorate 
in  social  welfare  from  Brandeis  University  under  Charles  Shottland, 
former  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

As  you  have  yourself  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  testimony  to- 
day is  given  on  behalf  not  only  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
Board  for  Homeland  Ministries  but  also  for  several  other  Protestant 
organizations.  Representatives  of  each  of  these  organizations  are  pres- 
ent in  the  hearing  room  today,  and  I  shall  identify  the  persons  from 
each  of  those  organizations  and  ask  them  to  stand. 

The  first  is  the  United  Methodist  Church  Board  for  Christian  Social 
iConcerns;  the  representative  is  Dr.  Luther  Tyson;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Thad  Godwin ;  the  executive  council 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Woodrow  Carter ;  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  Mr.  Ted  Dudley  and  Miss 
Laura  Queen;  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Mr.  Fred 
Hofrichter;  the  American  Baptist  Convention  Division  of  Christian 
Social  Concern,  Mrs.  Joan  Hendei^son ;  the  United  Methodist  Church 
Women's  Division,  Miss  Ruth  Gilbert;  the  Joint  Washington  Office 
for  Social  Concern,  representing  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Ethical  Union  and  the  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ciation, the  Reverend  Robert  Jones  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Payne ;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Miss  Nancy  Long. 

Our  testimony  today  is  rooted  in  the  policy  statements  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  governing  bodies  of  each  of  these  organizations. 
That  we  can  testify  before  you  together  is  possible  only  because  of 
the  high  degree  of  consensus  that  exists  in  these  position  statements. 
These  policy  statements  and  resolutions  listed  here  is  our  testimony — 
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I  shall  not  read  them — are  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  testimony 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  incorporateid  in  the  record. 

I  should  like  to  interpose  this  explanation :  I  do"  not  presume  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  members  of  all  of  these  organizations.  I  do  speak 
on  behalf  of  their  official  bodies  which  have  adopted  the  position 
papers  which  are  attached  to  the  testimony. 

I  shall  abridge  some  of  the  testimony  in  order  to  conserve  our 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  organizations  testifying  before  you  today  want 
reform  of  the  present  welfare  system.  The  present  system,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  called  a  system  at  all,  fails  in  virtually  every  respect.  Of  the 
26  million  persons  who  even  by  the  Grovemment's  minimal  defuiition 
of  poverty  are  classified  as  poor,  the  federally  aided  welfare  system 
reaches  barely  half.  Of  those  that  are  reached,  none  receive  an  ade- 
quate level  of  benefits  and  in  most  States  the  benefits  are  so  inade- 
quate as  to  simply  perpetuate  the  recipient's  previous  condition  of 
poverty. 

Standards  of  eligibility  and  benefits  are  geographically  inequitable. 
In  half  the  States  the  system  encourages  family  breakup  by  refusing  to 
help  the  family  while  the  father  is  still  in  the  home.  It  encourages 
dependency  and  discourages  efforts  at  self-help  by  confiscating  most  of 
a  recipient's  earnings.  It  fosters  a  destructive  enmity  between  the 
worker  and  the  recipient  by  excluding  the  working  poor  from  all 
benefits.  It  is  administratively  chaotic  and  frequently  fails  to  treat  the 
recipient  with  the  respect  due  him  as  a  human  being. 

We  want  reform  of  this  system;  but  we  believe  that  that  reform 
ought  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  facts,  not  on  the  basis  of  self-serving 
myths.  The  fact  that  seems  to  be  most  forgotten  in  the  debate  around 
welfare  reform  is  that  we  are  talking  here,  in  connection  with  welfare 
reform,  about  people,  not  about  things  or  objects  but  about  people, 
people  who  are  children,  who  are  aged,  who  are  blind,  who  are  disabled, 
who  are  mothers  with  dependent  children  or  who  work  full  or  part  time 
for  less  than  a  living  wage.  We  are  talking  about  human  beings,  people 
like  you  and  like  me  who  lack  income  sufficient  to  their  basic  needs. 

It  is  because  title  IV  of  H.R.  1  forgets  that  fact  that  we  testify 
before  you  today.  Title  IV  leaves  intact  the  discriminations  between 
the  so-called  "deserving"  and  "undeserving"  poor  that  are  manifest  in 
the  present  system.  It  does  not  even  approach  an  adequate  level  of 
benefits.  It  would  perpetuate  chaotic  administration.  Most  seriously, 
it  would  impose  upon  the  poor  a  system  of  governmental  control  and 
coercion  that  treats  the  recipient  as  an  object  to  be  manipulated  rather 
than  as  a  human  being  to  be  helped. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  fails  as  welfare  reform  because  it  is  founded  on 
myths  about  the  poor  that  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  myths  that 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  not  the  welfare  system  that  has  failed 
the  poor  but  the  poor  who  have  failed  the  system.  We  want  to  look  at 
these  myths  and  unmask  them  for  what  they  are. 

The  central  myth  is  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  filled  not  with  people 
in  need  but  with  able-bodied  loafers.  Yet  the  facts  show  us  that  as  of 
April  1971  over  half — 55.5  percent — of  the  recipients  in  the  federally 
aided  welfare  categories  are  children.  Another  9.4  percent  are  blind 
and  disabled.  Another  15.6  percent  are  aged.  This  means  that  as  a 
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minimum  80.5  percent  of  those  receiving  welfare  benefits  are,  by  vir- 
tually any  definition,  unable  to  work.  Statistics  further  show  that  able- 
bodied  unemployed  males  comprise  only  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
recipient  population.  Most  of  these  want  work ;  indeed,  about  half  of 
them  are  enrolled  in  work  training  programs. 

But  it  is  asked,  "What  about  the  mothers ;  can't  they  work  ?"  Mothers 
with  dependent  children  constitute  18.6  percent  of  welfare  recipients. 
Of  these  2.5  million  mothers,  about  14  percent  are  already  working  and 
another  7  percent  are  in  work  training.  Of  the  remaining  79  percent, 
approximately  40  percent  have  little  or  no  employment  potential 
because  they  care  for  small  children  at  home,  have  major  physical  or 
mental  incapabilities  or  other  insurmountable  work  barriers;  and 
another  4  to  5  percent  have  employment  potential  that  is  severely 
limited  and  would  require  major  rehabilitative  services  to  make 
employment  possible. 

The  remaining  85  percent  could  work  if  day  care  were  available  for 
their  children,  if  job  training  were  available,  and  if  jobs  were  to  be 
had.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  a  maximum  of  56  percent  of  welfare 
mothers  can  be  considered  potentially  employable,  more  than  70  to  80 
percent  of  them  consistently  report  that  they  would  work  if  they  could. 

Furthermore,  the  unemployment  rate,  the  general  unemployment 
rate,  in  the  whole  job  market  now  exceeds  6  percent.  This  means  that 
more  than  5  million  workers  in  the  Nation's  labor  force  are  unable  to 
find  work,  many  of  them  with  skills  that  employers  find  preferable  to 
those  possessed  by  welfare  recipients. 

In  short,  it  is  a  cruel  myth  to  suggest  that  people  are  on  welfare  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  work.  It  is  even  crueler,  in  the  face  of  the  recipi- 
ent's desire  to  work  if  he  can,  to  put  into  legislation  a  forced  work 
requirement,  as  has  been  put  into  title  IV  of  H.R.  1. 

Another  pernicious  myth  would  have  us  believe  that  the  welfare 
rolls  are  rife  with  fraud,  that  welfare  recipients  get  on  the  rolls  and 
stay  on  the  rolls  by  falsifying  information  about  their  real  income. 
Yet,  according  to  HEW  statistics : 

Suspected  incidents  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  among  welfare  recipients 
occur  in  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  welfare  caseload  of  the 
Nation.  Cases  where  fraud  is  established  occur  even  less  frequently. 

In  a  release  dated  January  3, 1972,  HEW  reports  that  a  preliminary 
survey  shows  that  about  4.9  percent  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
cases  and  5.6  percent  of  AFDC  families  are  ineligible  for  benefits.  But 
the  report  emphasizes  that : 

Most  of  the  errors  were  identified  as  honest  mistakes  by  the  State  and  local 
welfare  agencies  or  by  those  who  received  the  payments.  Cases  prosecuted  for 
fraud  amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Far  from  justifying  accusations  of  fraud,  these  statistics  indicate  a 
remarkable  record  of  compliance  with  the  regulations.  Yet  title  lY 
of  H.R.  1  refuses  to  recognize  this  and  instead  would  continue  to  clutter 
the  welfare  system  with  checks  and  rechecks,  innumerable  investiga- 
tions, and  volumes  of  paperwork.  It  would  continue  to  make  of  the 
social  worker  an  investigator  to  be  feared  rather  than  someone  to  be 
welcomed. 

There  are  other  myths  as  w^ell :  Myths,  for  instance,  that  recipients 
have  more  children  simply  to  get  additional  welfare  benefits,  that  most 
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welfare  children  are  illegitimate,  that  the  rolls  are  primarily  black, 
that  once  a  recipient  gets  on  welfare  he  stays  on  welfare.  Each  of 
these  stereotypes  can  be  and  has  been  rebutted  by  the  Government's 
own  studies  and  statistics. 

Yet  the  myths  persist.  We  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  persist 
for  one  fundamental  reason ;  that  is,  that  people  find  in  these  myths  a 
convenient  excuse  for  avoiding  their  own  responsibility.  If  one  can 
believe  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  filled  with  able-bodied  loafers,  then 
one  can  justify  supporting  a  program  that  provides  meager  benefits 
and  that  would  force  people  to  work.  If  one  can  believe  that  welfare 
recipients  are  cheats,  then  one  can  justify  requiring  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  every  bit  of  information  provided  by  a  welfare  recipient, 
can  justify  requiring  recipients  to  reregister  every  2  years,  can  justify 
cutting  benefits  while  hiring  additional  welfare  investigators. 

If  one  can  believe  that  welfare  mothers  have  more  children  simply 
to  get  more  money,  then  one  can  justify  putting  a  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  benefits  a  family  can  receive,  regardless  of  size.  If  one  can 
believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  poor  person  that  he  is  poor,  then  one 
can  justify  a  program  that  is  punitive  and  coercive.  If  one  can  believe 
all  of  these  myths,  then  one  can  justify  a  welfare  program  such  as 
that  contained  in  title  IV  of  H.R.  1. 

We  reject  these  myths,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  find  unacceptable 
legislation  that  is  founded  upon  them.  Title  lY  of  H.R.  1  would  rele- 
gate the  poor  to  the  status  of  second-class  citizens,  citizens  whose  lives 
would  no  longer  be  controlled  by  themselves  but  rather  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  assent  to  this  encroachment  upon  the  independence 
of  some  of  our  citizenry.  In  the  name  of  reform,  title  lY  of  H.R.  1 
would  impose  on  the  poor  a  system  of  controls  that  should  arouse  the 
outrage  of  every  sector  of  society.  In  our  judgment,  title  lY  is  not 
only  inadequate,  it  is  dangerous. 

We  turn  now  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  certain  suggestions  which  we 
consider  important.  I  shall  simply  summarize  them. 

The  first  concerns  the  central  question  to  be  asked  of  any  welfare 
reform  proposal,  and  that  is  whether  it  provides  those  in  need  a  level 
of  income  adequate  to  purchase  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Title  lY 
fails  to  provide  adequate  income. 

The  poverty  index  is  not  a  valid  indicator  of  need.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  lower  standard  budget  is  preferable,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  popular  estimate  as  reported  by  a  recent  Gallup  poll. 

The  second  concern  is  in  the  area  of  work  requirements.  Title  lY 
would  impose  an  unheeded  and  coercive  work  requirement  on  re- 
cipients that  will  only  serve  to  create  a  pool  of  cheap  labor.  The  real 
problem  of  work  stems  from  the  failure  of  the  present  system  to  in- 
clude the  working  poor  and  the  present  system's  disincentives  to  the 
recipient  to  actually  engage  in  gainful  employment. 

The  third  concern  is  in  the  area  of  day  care.  In  this  particular  area 
we  are  concerned  because  title  lY  of  H.R.  1  contains  the  flaw  that  day 
care  provisions  were  created  not  to  serve  the  child  but  only  to  permit 
the  mother  to  go  to  work.  The  children  are  treated  simply  as  some- 
thing to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  mother  can  leave  home, 
not  as  persons  in  their  own  right. 
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The  fourth  area  of  our  concern  is  in  the  field  of  rights  and  protec- 
tions. Because  the  welfare  agency  would  hold  virtual  life  and  death 
power  over  the  recipient,  there  must  be  assurance  that  the  recipient 
is  informed  of  his  rights  and  that  he  has  a  fair  and  just  appeal  pro- 
cedure, including  both  administrative  and  judicial  review,  when  he 
thinks  his  rights  have  been  violated. 

These  are  the  concerns  that  are  discussed  in  our  written  testimony 
in  some  detail. 

Additional  comments  are  included  indicating  that  title  IV  would 
eliminate  the  current-need  test  now  used  to  establish  eligibility,  and 
substitute  a  12-month  accounting  period  as  the  basis  for  determining 
need.  It  would  permit  the  States  to  impose  a  1-year  residence  require- 
ment for  any  supplementary  payment  in  contradiction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Shapii'o  case.  It  would  undercut  efforts  by  recip- 
ients to  improve  their  skills  by  denying  benefits  to  family  heads  who 
are  full-time  students. 

It  also  fails  to  specify  which  governmental  agency  has  the  initial 
responsibility  for  determining  eligibility  and  employability  and,  hence, 
it  promises  further  administrative  confusion.  It  would  subject  welfare 
recipients  to  federally  defined  penalties  and  obligations  not  applicable 
to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Now,  despite  all  of  these  objections  which  we  have  lodged  to  title 
IV  of  H.R.  1,  we  hope  it  is  clear  from  our  testimony  that  we  do  want 
reform  of  the  Nation's  welfare  system,  but  that  reform  must  serve 
the  needs  of  people,  not  the  projections  of  self-serAdng  myths. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  establish  in  this  countrv  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  income  that  will  assure  that  no  one  is  needlessly  with- 
out the  basic  necessities  of  life.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
system  that  responds  not  to  arbitrary  categories,  and  not  to  distinc- 
tions between  the  so-called  deserving  and  undeserving  poor,  but  to 
human  need. 

From  our  perspective,  we  have  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the 
responsibility.  The  only  bills  that  presently  embody  the  kind  of  wel- 
fare reform  that  Ave  are  talking  about  are  S.  2747,  the  Family  Income 
and  Work  Incentive  Act,  and  S.  2372,  the  Adequate  Income  Act. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  gi^^e  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  provi- 
sions of  these  bills  to  reject  the  present  punitive  philosophy  and  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  or  H.R.  1  and  to  report  the  kind  of  Avelfare  refonn 
bill  that  will  help  heal  the  divisions  that  permeate  our  society  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  the  indications  I  have  are  that  the  proposal 
that  you  have  would  have  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  level  of  an 
average  of  about  $6,300 ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Thompsox.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  family  of  four,  and  our  estimates  are  that 
Avould  benefit  112  million  recipients  and  it  would  cost  about  $72  billion 
of  additional  taxes  a  year. 

Now,  that  is  more  than  50  percent  of  the  population  that  would  be 
on  the  taking  doAvn  end,  based  on  our  existing  ])opulation.  It  Avould 
cost  about  $72  billion,  and  I  don't  think  I  would  vote  for  it  if  I  am 
not  Avilling  to  vote  for  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  The  wage  earners  who 
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would  be  paying  for  this  would  pay  an  average  of  about  $1,200  per 
wage  earner  in  additional  taxes. 

Do  you  think  they  will  vote  to  keep  us  in  office  if  we  do  that  to  them? 

Mr.  Thompsox.  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  to  get 
all  of  this  money  from  additional  taxation.  I  think  we  could  do  some 
in  the  area  of  reordering  priorities.  But  if  additional  taxation  is  in  fact 
required  then  we  favor  that  additional  taxation. 

The  Chaiidian.  Well,  now,  this  is  what  you  are  recommending, 
though,  just  in  the  welfare  area.  I  assume  your  people  also  favor  these 
additional  health  benefits.  For  example,  just  the  Kennedy  bill  alone 
would  cost  us  $56  billion.  The  House  sent  us  over— and  I  assume  you 
would  favor  providing  health  benefits  to  disabled,  and  I  feel  confident 
you  would  support  that  if  you  support  this — that  would  cost  about 
$5  billion  a  year,  so  we  have  day  care  proposals,  such  as  the  President 
vetoed  because  that  would  cost  $5  billion  a  year. 

What  would  your  attitude  be  toward  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Thompsox.  We  favor  those  day  care  proposals. 

The  Chairmax.  So  if  we  are  going  to  do  these  other  things — provide 
additional  health  care  and  provide  for  better  highways  and  cleaner 
cities,  cleaner  air,  these  various  other  things — if  you  can  save  some 
money  by  cutting  back  on  national  defense,  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
would  solve  in  any  other  area,  so  I  don't  see  how  you  could  very  well 
favor  this  without  favoring  other  things  that  also  have  a  claim  and 
count  on  doing  this  by  reducing  expenditures ;  because  the  other  things 
we  would  like  to  do  pretty  Avell  consume  the  savings  that  we  might 
make  by  cutting  back  on  national  defense.  And  do  you  really  think  if 
we  are  going  to  tax  the  average  working  man  another  $1,200  a  year 
that  he  will  vote  to  keep  any  of  us  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Tkompsox.  I  can't  comment  on  the  political  aspects  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAX.  Well,  frankly,  sir,  I  bit  that  bullet  on  occasion  and 
we  raised,  before  I  came  here,  we  raised  the  State  taxes  50  percent  at 
one  session  of  the  State  legislature  and  we  provided  i:)robably  the  most 
liberal  welfare  program  in  the  United  States  in  doing  it.  I  think  that 
the  popularity  of  the  administration  that  I  was  a  part  of  in  the  State 
doing  that  went  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  at  the  time  we  did  that.  I  did  manage  to  survive  politically 
but  it  was  not  easy.  I  skinned  it  by  about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Senator  Anderson  ? 

Senator  Bexxett.  You  have  made  the  point  that  I  think  should  be 
made. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  Height.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think,  though,  one  of  the  very 
major  points  in  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  projecting  in  calling  for 
reform  of  the  welfare  system  takes  that  into  account,  that  with  a 
change  in  the  whole  system  a  great  deal  that  now  is  there  in  terms  of 
overhead  costs  for  investigations  and  checkings  and  that  kind  of  thing 
would  then  go  more  directly  into  the  hands  of  people. 

I  think  that  this  is  not  so  visionary  because  it  recognizes  the  amounts 
that  now  are  expended  in  the  administration  of  what  is  a  system  that 
is  neither  satisfying  to  the  people  nor  the  Government. 

Senator  Bexxett.  May  I  comment  ? 
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Do  you  think,  if  you  are  going  to  increase  the  number  of  people  on 
welfare  and  increase  the  temptation  for  people  to  move  onto  welfare 
because  you  greatly  increase  the  benefits,  you  are  not  going  to  need 
more  investigation  rather  than  less?  Are  you  going  to  open  the  field 
wide  and  say,  "Come  and  get  it,"  or  are  you  going  to  realize  when  you 
are  dealing  with  funds  in  the  quantity  that  the  chairman  is  talking 
about  we  are  probably  going  to  have  to  have  tighter  administration 
rather  than  looser  administration  or  the  costs  will  be  up  even  above 
those  that  we  have  estimated  ? 

Miss  Height.  I  think,  Mr.  Senator,  that  when  we  achieve  a  more 
humane  system,  we  will  really  need  less  of  the  policing.  The  part  that 
is  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  now  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
police  and  so  control  the  lives  of  people  that  the  point  that  this  testi- 
mony makes  about  the  way  in  which  we  are  destroying  incentive  for 
self-support,  incentive  for  self-development,  is  a  very  crucial  one,  and 
T  think  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  looking  at  the  future  through  the 
worst  of  the  past  and  this  is,  to  me,  at  the  heart  of  the  kind  of  change 
that  has  to  take  place  in  this  country. 

When  we  talk  about  people  under  H.R.  1,  where  they  may  be  work- 
ing or  mav  be  forced  to  work  where  they  are  not  earning  a  decent  wage, 
and  they  have  to  be  policed  to  make  sure  that  they  stay  within  this,  we 
have  a  cumbersome  system  that  absorbs  much  of  the  whole  economy. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  if  people  can  get  $6,500 
a  year  or,  as  a  witness  told  us  last  night,  $7,800  a  year  on  welfare  with- 
out any  thought  of  having  to  go  to  work,  that  you  have  got  any  incen- 
tive for  people  to  work  ?  I  think  you  have  raised  the  welfare  level  to 
the  point  where  a  good  many  people  who  are  now  working  will  have 
every  reason  just  to  quit  because  they  can't  make  $6,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Our  judgment,  Mr.  Senator,  is  that  they  will  still 
have  the  incentive  to  work. 

Dr.  Burch  would  like  to  respond  further. 

Mr.  Burch.  In  terms  of  increasing  the  benefits  and  the  effect,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  fraud  level,  according  to  the  HEW 
statistics  that  we  quote  on  page  6  

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  not  talking  about  fraud. 

Mr.  Burch.  The  suggestion  about  fraud  

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  not  talking  about  fraud.  I  am  talking  about 
the  incentive  of  a  person  who  is  perfectly  honest  to  decide  that  these 
legal  benefits  are  here  to  be  legally  claimed  and  why  should  he  go  to 
work  or  should  she  go  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  There  are  three  reasons  why  people  will  still  be  work- 
ing :  First,  there  is  in  all  of  the  proposals  before  the  Senate  built  in  one 
or  another  version  of  the  work  incentive  so  that  the  person  working 
always  is  better  off  financially  than  the  person  not  working. 

Second,  there  is  a  very  strong  cultural  effect  in  our  society  that  it  is 
desirable  to  work  and  that  most  people  feel  more  dignity  and  pride  if 
they  have  the  opportimity  to  work  than  if  they  don't ;  and  there  are 
many,  many  poor  people  now  working  at  below  welfare  levels  of  in- 
come because  of  this. 

Third,  there  are  work  requirements  and  they  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  if  they  are  able  to  work. 
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Senator  Bexnett.  But  we  have  just  been  told  in  your  testimony 
that  this  is  punitive  and  people  should  not  be  required  to  work. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  did  not  state  that  there  should  be  no  work  require- 
ments. We  stated  conditions  of  work  requirement. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  don't  want  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  to  ask 
us  to  vote  to  increase  the  budget  of  the  United  States  by  approximately 
one-third  or  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  we  heard  last  night  approxi- 
mately 50  percent,  for  the  sake  of  making  additional  benefits  which  in 
terms  of  wage  levels  in  my  State  would  bring  a  welfare  mother  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  the  wage  of  a  man  at  the  lower  level  of  management 
in  business  with  all  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  it,  I  just  can't 
agree  that  you  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  by  raising  benefits  up  to 
$6,500  or  $7,800  a  year.  You  just  increase  the  number  of  people  who 
will  find  it  easier  to  go  on  w^elf  are  than  to  work. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  then,  what  would  you  define  as  the  level,  the  min- 
imum level,  for  decent  living  that  you  or  I  could  get  by  on  if  we  had  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  provide  money  for  everybody  in  the  United 
States  at  what  they  would  call  decent  living  without  some  pressure  and 
some  responsibility  for  them  to  make  a  contribution  of  their  own.  This 
committee  has  act  to  w^restle  with  the  tradeoff  between  the  amount  of 
money  the  Government  can  afford  to  provide  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  people  would  like  to  have. 

We  can't  have  them  both. 

Miss  Height.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  a  very  crucial  point  is 
that — it  seems  to  me — that  we  are  equally  enraged  at  the  thought  that 
people  would  be  required  to  take  anything  described  as  work  whether 
or  not  it  provided  a  living  wage,  and  I  think  that  a  part  of  what  is 
equally  crucial  before  this  Nation  is  that  we  react  very  strongly  to  the 
idea  of  a  $6,500  minimum  annual  income  based  upon  our  BLS  statis- 
tics, but  we  are  not  equally  concerned  that  under  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion we  would  have  a  situation  in  which  many  people  would  be  forced 
into  w^ork. 

For  the  black  people  in  this  country  we  had  complete,  full  employ- 
ment under  slavery.  I  don't  want  

The  Chairman.  Are  you  telling  the  committee  you  equate  the  Pres- 
ident's bill  with  slavery  ? 

Miss  Height.  No.  I  think  any  situation  that  calls  for  people  to  be 
made  to  work  regardless  of  whether  they  are  paid  or  at  what  level  they 
are  paid  is  setting  this  country  back  from  what  I  think  many  of  us 
dreamed  was  a  new  step  forward  when  the  idea  of  welfare  reform  was 
presented,  and  I  believe  that  work  certainly  is  within  the  whole  Prot- 
estant ethic,  the  ethic  of  work,  but  work  must  also  be  just — there  are 
many  ways  in  which  people  work  and  contribute  to  their  community 
and  many  of  the  people  who  are  poor  and  who  are  not  now  on  welfare 
rolls  contribute  voluntary  services  and  other  things  trying  to  make  do 
and  make  their  community  move  ahead. 

People  need  to  have  a  sense  of  stake  in  their  community  and  in  their 
society  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  making  a 
plea  for. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  not  going  to  continue  this. 
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The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  passage  somewhere  in  the  Bible  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  will  not  work  should  not  eat  ?  Can  you  refer  me  to 
that  particular  passage? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  there  is  some  

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  said  by  Jesus  but  said  by  one  of  His 
apostles. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  some  language  like  that  in  the  Bible.*  I 
think  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Ncav  Testament  is  quite  contrary  to  that. 
I  think  it  concerns  the  Avelfare  of  the  people.  When  our  Lord  found  a 
group  of  people  out  in  the  countryside  hungry,  He  fed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  parable — didn't  the  parable  of  the 
talents  point  out  where  one  person  with  two  sons  would  give  ?  That  was 
one  by  the  Master  Himself,  where  the  father  gave  to  two  servants,  and 
one  took  what  was  given  to  him  and  used  it  well ;  and  the  other  did 
nothing  but  bury  his.  When  He  came  back  He  took  from  the  one  who 
had  not  made  good  use  of  the  talents  to  give  to  the  one  who  had  made 
good  use  of  it.  Does  that  support  your  argument  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  supports  the  part  of  our  argument  in  which  we 
urge  that  there  be  incentives  for  the  man  to  work.  We  do  not  favor 
denying  a  person  who  is  unable  to  work  the  living  wage — the  neces- 
sities for  living  at  a  decent  level. 

Miss  Height.  I  think  it  also  clarifies  one  of  the  myths  which  is  that 
so  much  depends  upon  what  happens,  what  talents  the  people  have, 
when  in  our  society  now  with  growing  technology  people  who  do  not 
have  skills  will  not  find  themselves  able  to  find  much  in  the  way  of 
work  in  the  labor  market.  So  it  is  not  a  fault  of  the  people  that  they 
cannot  get  work  most  of  the  time  now.  It  is  the  growing  gap  between 
the  job  requirements  and  the  skills  that  they  have. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  distinguished  witnesses  have 
spoken  for  a  great  many  people  today  allegedly,  so  I  would  like  to  have 
the  record  show  something  about  the  background  of  each. 

Mr.  Thompson,  have  you  had  any  experience  in  welfare  adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer.  I  have  recently 
been  elected,  as  you  know.  Senator  Curtis,  to  be  the  stated  clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  had  any  experience  related  to  the  welfare 
field? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  you,  Miss  Height  ? 

Miss  Height.  I  am  a  professional  social  worker.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  I  worked  in  the  department  of 
welfare  back  in  the  days  of  the  early  home  relief  program.  I  was  the 
first  black  person  to  serve  as  personnel  administrator  in  welfare  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  For  10  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Senator  Wise, 
who  is  one  of  the  people  testifying  shortlv,  was  presiding  over  the 
committee  before  me ;  and  I  served  on  Mr.  Ribicoff 's  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Welfare  under  the  Kennedy  administration;  and  last 
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year  received  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Welfare's  distin- 
guished service  aAvard  for  work  in  the  welfare  field.  I  am  at  the  present 
time  the  nominee  for  president  of  National  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  Mr.  Burch  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  was  a  public  assistance  caseworker  in  New  York  City 
15  years  ago.  They  called  us  social  investigators  at  the  time.  I  have 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Labor  here  in  Washington  where  I  was 
among  other  things,  involved  in  the  task  force  that  developed  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I  have  been  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner, of  Welfare  from  1965  to  1967,  up  until  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Social  and  Kehabilitation  Services. 

I  have  been  involved  in  welfare,  voluntary  action,  citizen  action 
capacities  in  the  interims  between  these  times,  that  is,  before  1964  and 
since  I  left  the  Government  in  1969. 

I  have  also  been  involved  at  other  times  in  innercity  church  work 
with  poor  people  of  various  ethnic  groups  and  my  most  recent  pro- 
fessional activity  in  welfare  was  last  year  when  I  was  consultant  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  welfare  program,  at  the  behest  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  won't  take  any  more  time. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  but  I  have  read  the  testi- 
mony and  was  looking  over  the  testimony  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions. 

I  just  read  part  of  your  testimony  relating  to  work  requirement. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
this  morning.  Did  you  happen  to  see  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal?* 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Fannin.  As  you  indicated,  HEW  has  said  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  welfare  recipients  are  able-bodied  males.  Today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  questioned  the  accuracy  of  this  figure  and  they  say : 

Is  the  figure  accurate  or  has  HEW  been  too  generous  in  interpreting  who  is 
able-bodied?  For  example,  it  recently  came  to  light  that  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  had  entered  into  a  formal  plan  with  HEW's  regional 
office  in  Philadelphia  to  permit  any  physical  impairment  of  either  parents,  how- 
ever trivial,  to  qualify  the  family  for  federal  and  State  funds  under  the  Federal 
work  incentive  program.  Those  with  no  more  impairment  than  the  need  for 
eye  glasses  qualified  the  family  for  cash,  food  stamps  and  free  medical  aid. 

Further,  the  article  states : 

As  part  of  its  denial  that  many  welfare  recipients  are  unemployable,  HEW 
makes  the  point  that  mothers  and  children  get  most  of  the  money  spent  for 
welfare. 

And  they  go  on  to  say : 

This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  mother  cashes  the  check.  However,  the  indirect 
but  actual  beneficiary  is  more  often  the  absent  father.  If  he  leaves  his  family 
and  lives  alone,  he  can  spend  all  his  wages  on  himself.  If  he  lives  with  a  woman 
who  is  not  his  wife,  he  is  similarly  favored  in  an  economic  sense  especially  if 
she  is  on  welfare  or  employed  and  their  incomes  are  merged.  If  he  makes 
clandestine  visits  to  his  own  home,  his  paycheck  and  his  wife's  welfare  check 
in  combination  give  the  separated  family  a  double  income. 
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T\^ould  YOU  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompsox.  I  would  say,  Senator  Fannin,  that  your  quotation 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  up  the  need  for  additional,  re- 
liable research,  one  of  the  matters  that  was  being  discussed  before 
luncheon. 

So  far  as  the  abuses  which  you  describe  at  the  end  of  the  quotation, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  deplorable  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
encourage  that  kind  of  abuse. 

Xow  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burch  to  respond  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  your  question. 

Mr.  BmcH.  You  asked  about  the  accuracy  of  the  HEW  figures  ? 

Senator  Faxxix.  Yes ;  that's  right. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  have  in  my  mind  here  something  called  "Wel- 
fare Eeform  or  Is  It,''  an  address  by  Senator  Long,  and  it  contains 
some  statistics  in  the  back  on  the  status  of  fathers  in  the  program; 
and  it  shows  that  there  are  approximately  79,000  husbands  and  fathers 
who  are  receiving  welfare  benefits,  most  of  whom  are  working  or  in 
training  or  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  training  for  work  because 
this  is  a  requirement  of  the  welfare  program. 

He  also  lists  another  45,000  fathers  who  are  taking  care  of  children, 
so  if  you  add  those  figures  up  they  will  come  out  somewhere  in  the. 
range  of  1  percent  of  the  approximately — what  is  it  now — 10  million 
welfare  recipients  in  this  country.  So  there  are  in  addition,  however, 
probably  a  larger  number  of  men  who  are  receiving  welfare  in  the 
nonfederally  assisted  general  assistance  or  home  relief  category  that 
varies  widely  from  State  to  State  and  the  figures  that  HEW  uses  are 
referring,  where  they  say  1  percent,  only  to  the  federally  assisted  wel- 
fare categories. 

I  don't  have  information  at  hand  about  the  question  of,  where  are 
the  fathers,  who  are  not  on  welfare,  of  children  who  may  be  on  wel- 
fare ;  I  can't  answer  that  part  of  your  question. 

Senator  Faxxix.  Well,  aren't  these  figures  misleading  when  you  say 
1  percent,  because  if  you  are  talking  about  the  total  ^^eople  on  welfare 
and  then  you  talk  about  1  percent  now,  what  do  you  take  a  family  of 
three,  three  and  a  half  or  four,  what  do  you  take  it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  1  percent  of  individuals  on  welfare,  not  1  per- 
cent of  cases,  of  course. 

Senator  Faxxix.  That's  right.  That  is  a  misleading  part  about  it,  is 
that  you  are  talking  as  if  it  is  of  very  little  consequence ;  whereas,  what 
would  it  be,  4  or  5  percent,  if  you  take  it  down  as  far  as  the  individuals 
who  are  receiving  benefits  or  their  families  are  receiving  benefits  in 
that  category  ? 

]\Ir.  Burch.  Well,  again,  according  to  the  figures  that  are  in  the  back 
of  Senator  Long's  presentation,  these  statistics  show  from  1969  1.6 
million  families,  if  you  want  it  in  families  out  of  which  there  are 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000  possible  employable  men.  That 
might  be  1  out  of  16  which  would  be  more  like  5  or  6  percent  of  AFDC 
families  which  have  a  man  in  the  house  who  is  not  legally  disabled. 

However,  I  might  add  that  the  present  restrictions  against  males, 
adult  males  in  welfare  are  the  reason  for  such  a  low  figure.  I  mean,  it 
is  current  welfare  policies  that  are  responsible  for  that  low  number. 
There  are  many  more  poor  men  tlian  that. 
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Senator  Fannin.  In  the  statement,  in  tlie  testimony  about  the  work 
requirement,  are  you  aware  that  certain  welfare  org-animtions  have 
publicly  stated  that  through  legal  maneuvers  they  could  keep  any  wel- 
fare recipient  from  accepting  a  job  ? 

^Ir.  BuRCH.  I  have  never  heard  that  and  I  have  been  in  close  rela- 
tionships to  the  organization  of  recipients. 

Senator  Fannin.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  desirable  for  people  to  accept 
low  paying  jobs  rather  than  continuing  to  accept  welfare  payments? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Would  you  repeat  that,  please  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  desirable  for  people  to  accept 
low  paying  jobs  rather  than  to  continue  receiving  welfare  payments? 

^Ir.  BuRCH.  For  a  person  who  is  employable  and  assuming  that  a  job 
is  a  job  that  meets  the  Federal  minimum  standards  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  safety  and  all  of  these  things,  by  and  large  I  would 
say  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  person  be  working  and  that  there 
should  be  some  benefit  to  him  from  working. 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  should  there  be  any  different  standard  for 
that  person  than  for  any  other  person,  other  people,  I  mean  ? 

In  other  words,  are  you  going  to  set  a  standard  for  that  person  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  All  poor  people  need  the  same  protection. 

Senator  Fannin.  Poor  people — all  people  need  the  same  protection  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  am  just  saying  if  you  are  going  to  set  standards 
aside  just  for  the  people  you  are  talking  about,  how  about  the  other 
peojDle  who  are  working  and  they  are  accepting  jobs  perfiaps  below, 
beneath  their  dignity  in  many  cases.  Don't  you  think  that  every  citizen 
in  this  country,  if  they  considered  what  was  suitable  for  employment, 
we  would  have  many  people  out  of  work  ?  There  are  many  people  avIio 
don't  like  their  jobs  but  they  keep  w^orking  because  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  take  care  of  this  family.  Shouldn't  that  be  a  criterion  and 
consideration  ? 

Miss  Height.  Senator  Fannin,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  a 
minimum  wage  principle  established  in  this  country  is  also  because  we 
are  striving  to  have  people  w^ork  at  some  kind  of  a  living  wage.  I  just 
came  from  living  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  people  are  working 
far  below^  the  minimum  wage — even  below  $1  an  hour;  so,  therefore, 
w^hen  we  say  any  job,  any  paying  job,  I  think  we  have  to  say,  are  we 
not  prepared  to  stand  behind  the  idea  that  a  person  should  have  a 
decent  minimum  wage  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  now,  a  decent  wage  is  a  lot  different  than 
what  you  talk  about  a  minimum  wage.  It  depends  on  the  job,  the  per- 
son involved,  whether  or  not  they  can  produce.  Isn't  job  production  a 
measurement  of  a  wage,  job  production  of  what  they  produce  and 
what  they  are  able  to  do?  If  we  take  a  minimum  Avage  and  we  get  it 
too  high,  we  preclude  many  people  from  having  jobs;  isn't  that  true? 

Miss  Height.  Yes ;  but  I  think  when  we  think  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  living,  that  people  still  have  to  have  a  minimum  income  in  order 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  agree;  I  wish  everyone  could  have  an  income 
that  w^ould  take  care  of  them  and  their  families  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  we  must  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  will  produce 
that  minimum  income,  Avhat  will  produce  that  minimum  income,  what 
is  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regulations  to  produce  that  result. 
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We  have  so  much  trouble  in  trying  to  determine  just  what  is  in  effect 
and  whether  or  not  a  person  is  working  or  whether  they  are  working  to 
their  capacity  or  whether  they  are  taking  jobs  that  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  them.  Let  me  read  one  section  here^  "In  the  event  of  the  issu- 
ance of  a  subpena  for  the  case  record  for  any  agency  representative  to 
testify  concerning  applicants  or  recipients — "  this  is  talking  about 
where  somebody  is  on  welfare  and  whether  he  is  going  to  take  a  job, 
" — ^the  court's  attention  is  called  through  proper  channels  to  the  statu- 
tory provisions  and  the  policy  of  rules  and  regulations  against  dis- 
closure of  records." 

Isn't  this  working  against  w^hat  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  ? 

You  can't  determine  whether  a  person  is  being  treated  fairly  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  obligation  to  the  other  people  who  are  involved 
in  Avork  programs. 

Miss  Height.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  as  we  are  working 
on  trying  to  stabilize  lives  in  this  country,  we  have  to  start  from  an- 
other vantage  point  and  that  is  what  does  it  cost  a  person  to  live  and 
for  a  family  to  live.  The  person  who  is  on  welfare  or  who  is  earning 
$10  a  week  has  to  pay  the  same  for  bread  and  for  other  things  that 
other  people  pay. 

I  think  this  is  a  ]Dart  of  what  we  are  trying  to  make  a  plea  for,  and 
that  is  a  beginning ;  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  reform  in  the  welfare 
system,  then  we  need  to  make  it  start  from  a  level  of  respect  for  the 
fact  that  people  need  certain  kinds  of  things  in  order  to  live.  The 
poverty  level  has  been  defined  in  this  country  several  times. 

Senator  Fannin.  It  is  my  desire  to  see  that  we  take  care  of  those  in 
need  but  it  is  not  my  desire  to  say  that  someone  should  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  need,  because  on  that  basis  a  person  who  was  earning  more 
and  Avorking  harder  and  producing  more  would  not  be  compensated. 
Maybe  he  wouldn't  need  any  more  than  a  person  who  was  not  trying. 

Miss  Height.  I  understand  that  but  what  I  am  saying.  Senator,  is 
when  we  talk  in  terms  of  $2,400  it  is  not  to  say  that  $2,400  is  not  useful ; 
it  is.  But  $2,400  is  below  what  it  costs  a  family  of  four  to  exist,  and 
that  is  the  principle  behind  the  basic  annual  income,  behind  the  basic 
concept  that  we  have  here,  of  a  minimum,  decent  standard. 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  of  course,  my  belief  is  that  we  should  strive 
to  hold  jobs  in  America ;  we  should  try  to  provide  the  best  jobs  we  can. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  realize  we  are  in  competition  with  other 
countries  in  the  world  and  we  have  now  priced  oufselves  out  of  many 
markets  so  we  have  people  unemployed  because  in  these  markets,  the 
manufacturer  of  those  products  is  going  overseas.  We  see  it  every  day. 
Whether  you  are  talking  about  shoes  or  textiles  or  you  are  talking  about 
electronic  equipment,  90  percent  of  all  the  radios  are  manufactured 
outside  of  this  country.  If  we  continue  a  policy — ^based  on  produc- 
tivity— we  are  going  to  end  up  in  deeper  trouble  with  more  people  un- 
employed and  greater  problems  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned  for  those 
who  are  employed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  maybe  we  have  found  several  points  of  general 
agreement.  One  is,  we  seem  to  be  in  general  agreement  that  able-bodied 
employable  persons  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  and  should 
work.  I  think  this  is  a  general  point  of  agreement,  and  certainly  the 
several  million  people  who  are  currently  unemployed  will  probably 
agree  very  strongly  wath  that. 
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Perhaps  we  have  one  question  that  is  debatable  between  us  as  to  who 
is  available  for  work  and,  basically,  the  only  point  on  which  we  are 
likely  to  have  some  difference  on  this  is  the  matter  of  responsibilities  of 
mothers  for  taking  care  of  their  children. 

Second,  I  think  we  are  in  general  agreement  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  best  feasible  standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
our  country.  Perhaps  a  point  that  would  be  worth  discussing  is  whether, 
when  a  person  is  in  a  situation  of  being  forced  involuntarily  to  take  a 
job,  he  needs  perhaps  a  little  more  protection  because  he  is  more 
vulnerable  to  abuse  than  the  man  who  is  in  the  completely  free 
market. 

And,  third,  I  think  Ave  are  also  in  agreement  of  giving  support  to 
people  who  can't  work  that  will  adequately  meet  their  needs,  though 
we  might  disagree  on  what  adequate  is,  right? 

Senator  Fannin.  No,  the  handicapped,  the  blind,  and  all  those  who 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  I  want  to  do  more  for  them,  not  less. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Would  you  also  be  supporting  there,  let's  say,  assist- 
ance to  people  who  are  emj^loyable  but  who  are  not  able  to  find  a  job 
but  are  trying? 

Miss  Height.  But  wouldn't  you  also  have  to  say  the  most  consistent 
deterrent  to  many  of  the  people  we  have  been  talking  about  on  welfare 
not  getting  w^ork  is  racial  discrimination,  and  it  may  be  that  as  oppor- 
tunities are  opening  now  those  opportunities  are  opening  for  the  peo- 
ple with  the  highest  levels  of  skills,  and  that  those  who  have  had  the 
least  education,  the  poorest  education,  and  the  least  skills  are  the  peo- 
ple who  may  be  able-bodied  but  they  do  not  have  the  skills  that  it  will 
take  to  get  the  work  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  available  to  people  for  housework  in  this  country  and 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  somebody  to  do  housework.  I  imagine 
most  of  the  members  of  our  Finance  Committee  have  experienced 
the  same,  have  had  the  same  experience  I  have  had  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington, so  I  would  say  the  fact  is  there  is  testimony  of  even  greater 
numbers  of  jobs  I  am  talking  about  being  available  if  the  people  ac- 
cept these  jobs. 

Miss  Height.  Well,  as  a  black  woman,  I  would  have  to  say  that 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  entered  every  field  of  work  that  women 
have  entered  we  are  still  clustered  in  the  service  trades  and  almost 
50  percent  in  household  employment,  and  I  spend  as  much  time  as 
anything  on  trying  to  u]:>grade  household  employment  because  we 
have  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  today  who  are  Avork- 
ing  in  households  for  less  than  a  decent  wage. 

I  Avas  just  this  past  Avcekend  in  ChickasaAv  County  in  Mississippi 
Avhere  people  Avere  telling  me  they  are  Avorking  6  days  a  Aveek;  they 
earn  $2  a  day.  Noav,  I  think  that  this  is  not  something  toAvard  Avhich 
it  Avould  seem  to  me  a  distinguished  Senate  committee  Avould  encourage 
this  country  to  move,  I  think  Ave  have  to  moA^e  aAvay  from  this  because 
Avith  the  present  levels  of  income  there  are  ver}^  fcAv  families  AA^hose 
income  is  great  enough  for  them  to  give  a  truly  decent  Avage  to  another 
Avhole  family,  and  I  think  this  is  a  part  of  AA'hat  is  happening.  Many 
Avomen  aa'Iio  can  afford  it  are  getting  cheap  labor,  ancl  H.R.  1  is  just 
another  Avay  to  push  more  of  these  mothers  that  Ave  are  talking  about 
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out  into  that  market,  where  they  have  no  protection  and  where  they 
are  forced  to  work. 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  prolong  this,  but  as  we  have 
less  employment  for  these  people  because  we  are  not  competitive,  this  i 
is  going  to  be  a  greater  problem ;  there  will  be  fewer  people  we  will  i 
be  able  to  employ  in  the  housework  employed,  so  I  think  we  have  a  ji 
clear  problem  ahead  of  us — thinking  ahead  of  the  problem — than  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  years. 

Miss  Height.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Some  of  the  welfare  mothers  that  I  know  have  very 
strong  feelings  about  having  to  leave  their  own  children  in  inadequate 
child  care  facilities  and  then  having  to  go  and  take  care  of  somebody 
else's  child.  If  the  day  care  is  adequate  in  a  day  care  center  it  costs 
approximately  $1  per  hour;  perhaps  it  has  gone  up  a  little  for  good 
day  care  in  economically  run,  high-quality  day  care  centers.  | 

Now,  if  a  w^oman  has  two  children  who  need  to  go  to  a  day  care 
center,  the  odds  are  she  can't  earn  enough  money  to  pay  for  it,  so  it 
costs  more  for  her  to  leave  her  children  to  go  out  to  work  than  to  take 
care  of  them  herself. 

Miss  Height.  Of  course,  the  delinquency  rate  goes  up  as  more  and 
more  children  are  neglected,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  are 
concerned  about  is  that  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice  when  a  woman  i 
has  to  choose  w^hether  she  will  feed  her  family  or  whether  she  will  j 
work.  j 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  should  have  in  terms  of  a  welfare  system  j 
ought  to  be  adequate;  and  if  that  person  is  in  the  labor  market,  she  ] 
then  needs  to  have  the  same  protection  as  the  middle-class  woman  i 
has  in  terms  of  service  for  her  children.  This  is  a  crucial  support.  j 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  some  of  your  statements  I  agree  with  and  j 
others  I  don't,  but  I  don't  want  to  prolong  the  debate  we  have  entered 
into,  so  thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  Height.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  would  commend  to  you  the  work  protections  in 
both  Senator  Ribicoff 's  amendment  and  Senator  Harris'  bill,  as  exem- 
plifying the  kind  of  protections  we  are  talking  about.  j 

Senator  Anderson  (presiding).  Senator  Byrd,  do  you  have  some  , 
questions  ?  ; 

Senator  Byrd.  No.  ■ 

Senator  Hansen.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair-  ; 
man. 

Senator  Anderson.  No  other  questions.  Thank  you  very  much  for  \ 
your  testimony.  I  kept  quiet.  We  have  all  kinds  of  religions  here  but  ' 
not  too  many  Presbyterians,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  Presby- 
terians, I  go  along  with  you.  ; 
Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you,  Senator.  • 
(The  prepared  statement  and  material  referred  to  previously  by  the  ; 
preceding  witnesses  follow.  Hearing  continues  on  p.  1610.)        •  l 
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Testimony  on  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1 — Reform  of  the  Public  Welfare  System, 
Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  January  27,  1972 

Presented  l)y: 

William  P.  Thompson,  Stated  Clerk,  United  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the 
USA. 

Dorothy  Height,  Vice-President,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  USA. 

Hobart  Burch,  General  Secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare,  United  Church 
of  Christ  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries. 

On  tehalf  of: 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA 

United  Church  of  Christ  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries 

United  Methodist  Church  Board  for  Christian  Social  Concerns 

Episcopal  Church 

Presbyterian  Churcli,  U.S. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

United  Church  of  Christ — Council  for  Christian  Social  Action 

American  Baptist  Convention  Division  of  Christian  Social  Concern 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Joint  Washington  Office  for  Social  Concerns 

(representing  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  the  American 
Ethical  Union,  and  the  American  Humanist  Association) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee :  My  name  is  William  Thompson. 
I  am  a  lawyer  and  was  engaged  in  private  practice  for  twenty  years.  Since  1966 
I  have  served  as  the  Stated  Clerk  (permanent  executive  officer)  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  The  General  Assembly 
is  the  highest  governing  body  of  my  denomination.  On  my  right  is  Miss  Dorothy 
Height,  who  is  testifying  today  in  her  capacity  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  l^ational 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  INIiss  Height  also  serves  as  Director 
of  the  Office  for  Racial  Justice  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asisociation  and 
is  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women.  On  my  left  is  Dr.  Hobart 
Burch,  General  Secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries., United  Church  of  Christ.  Dr.  Burch  is  a  former  public  assistance  case- 
worker and  has  served  as  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in 
social  welfare  from  Brandeis  University  under  Charles  Shottland,  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Our  testimony  today  is  given  on  behalf  not  only  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries,  buit  also  several  other  Protestant 
organizations.  Representatives  of  each  of  these  organizations  are  present  in  the 
hearing  room  today,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  them  to  stand  and  briefly  identify 
themselves  and  their  oirganization.  These  organizations  are :  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church — Board  for  Christian  Social  Concerns;  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S. ;  Church  of  the  Brethren  ;  the  United  Church  of  Christ — Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action:  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  ;  the  American  Baptist 
Convention — ^Division  of  Christian  Social  Concern ;  the  United  Methodist 
Church — Women's  Division;  the  Joint  Washington  Office  for  Social  Concerns 
(representing  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  the  American  Ethical 
Union,  and  the  American  Humanist  Association)  ;  and  the  Church  of  tlie  Brethren. 

Our  testimony  today  is  rooted  in  the  policy  statements  and  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  governing  bodies:  of  each  of  these  organizations.  That  we  can  testify  before 
you  together  is  possible  only  because  of  the  high  degree  of  consensus  that  exists 
in  these  position  statements:.  These  policy  statements  and  resolutions,  listed 
below,  are  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  testimony,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  : 

1.  National  Council  of  Churches 

Guaranteed  income,  adopted  by  the  General  Board  February  22,  1968. 

Resolution  on  a  Federal  Family  Assistance  System,  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  September  12, 1969. 

Resolution  on  Reform  of  the  Welfare  System,  adopted  by  the  General 
Board  September  11, 1971. 
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2.  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.:  Income  maintenance  and  full 
employment,  adopted  by  the  183rd  General  Assembly.  May  1971. 

3.  United  Church  of  Christ  Board  for  Homeland  Miiiistries :  Welfare  rights, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  April  29, 1970. 

4.  Executive  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  The  Church  and 
Public  Welfare,  adopted  September  29. 1971. 

5.  Unite<:l  Methodist  Church  Board  for  Christian  Social  Concerns :  National 
incomes  policy  and  social  welfare,  adopted  at  the  Board's  Annual  meeting  Octo- 
ber 5-S.  1971. 

6.  United  Church  of  Christ  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action:  Economic 
Justice,  adopted  by  the  General  Synod  June  2.5-29. 1971. 

7.  Church  of  the  Brethren  :  A  statement  to  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
adopted  by  the  Annual  Conference.  June.  1968. 

8.  United  Methodist  Church  Women's  Division:  National  incomes  policy, 
adopted  October  24,  1971. 

9.  The  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  :  Resolution  concerning  social 
welfare,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  October  15-20.  1971. 

10.  American  Baptist  Convention  Division  for  Christian  Social  Concern:  Na- 
tional priorities,  adopted  May  1.3-17,  1970. 

11.  Joint  Washington  Office  for  Social  Concerns :  Rights  of  the  poor,  adopted 
by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  June 
11,  1971. 

12.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S..  a  call  for  welfare  reform,  adopted  by 
the  1971  General  Assembly. 

XEED  FOE  REFORM   OF  THE  PRESENT  WELFARE  "SYSTEM" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  organizations  testifying  before  you  today  want  reform  of 
the  present  welfare  system.  The  present  system,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  "sys- 
tem"" at  all.  fails  in  virtually  every  respect.  Of  the  26  million  persons  who  even  by 
the  Government"s  minimal  definition  of  poverty,  are  classified  as  "poor",  the  fed- 
erally-aided welfare  "system"  reaches  barely  half.  Of  those  that  are  reached, 
none  receive  an  adequate  level  of  benefits,  and  in  most  states  the  benefits  are  so 
inadequate  as  to  simply  perpetuate  the  recipient"s  previous  condition  of  poverty. 
Standards  of  eligibility  and  benefits  are  geographically  inequitable.  In  half  the 
states  the  "system"'  encourages  family  breakup  by  refusing  to  help  the  family 
while  the  father  is  still  in  the  home.  It  encourages  dei)endency  and  discourages 
efforts  at  self-help  by  confiscating  most  of  a  recipient's  earnings.  It  fosters  a 
destructive  enmity  between  the  worker  and  the  recipient  by  excluding  the  work- 
ing poor  from  all  benefits.  It  is  administratively  chaotic  and  frequently  fails  to 
treat  the  recipient  with  the  respect  due  him  as  a  human  being. 

We  want  reform  of  this  "system"'.  But  we  believe  that  that  reform  ought  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  facts,  not  on  the  basis  of  self-ser^-ing  myths.  The  fact  that 
seems  to  be  most  forgotten  in  the  debate  around  welfare  reform  is  that  we  are 
talking  here  about  people,  not  about  things  or  objects,  but  i')eople — people  who  are 
children,  who  are  aged,  who  are  blind,  who  are  disabled,  who  are  mothers  with 
dependent  children  or  who  work  full  or  part  time  for  less  than  a  living  wage.  We 
are  talking  about  human  beings,  people  like  you  and  me.  who  lack  income  suffi- 
cient to  their  basic  needs. 

It  is  because  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  forgets  that  fact  that  we  testify  before  you 
today.  Title  IV  leaves  intact  the  discriminations  between  the  so-called  "deserv- 
ing"" and  "undeserving"  poor  that  are  manifest  in  the  present  system.  It  does  not 
even  approach  an  adequate  level  of  benefits.  It  wotild  perpetuate  chaotic  ad- 
ministration. Most  seriously,  it  would  impose  upon  the  poor  a  system  of  govern- 
mental control  and  coercion  that  treats  the  recipients  as  an  object  to  be  manij)- 
ulated  rather  than  as  a  human  being  to  be  helped. 

WELFARE  MYTHS 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  fails  as  welfare  reform  because  it  is  founded  on  myths  about 
the  poor  that  have  no  foimdation  in  fact,  myths  that  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  not  the  welfare  system  that  has  f aile<:l  the  poor,  but  the  poor  who  have  failed 
the  system.  We  want  to  look  at  these  myths,  and  show  them  for  what  they  are. 

The  central  myth  is  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  filled  not  with  people  in  need 
but  with  able-bodied  loafers.  Yet  the  facts  show  that  as  of  April.  1971.  over 
half — 55.5% — of  the  recipients  in  the  federally-aided  welfare  categories  are 
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children.  Another  9.4%  are  blind  and  disabled.  Another  15.6%  are  aged.  This 
means  that  as  a  minimum,  80.5  percent  of  those  receiving  welfare  benefits  are, 
by  virtually  any  definition,  unable  to  work.  Statistics  further  show  that  able- 
bodied  unemployed  males  comprise  only  %o  of  1%  of  the  recipient  population. 
Most  of  these  want  work :  indeed  about  half  of  them  are  enrolled  in  work  train- 
ing programs.^ 

But,  it  is  asked,  "What  about  the  mothers:  Can't  they  work?"  Mothers  with 
dependent  children  constitute  18.6%  of  welfare  recipients.  Of  these  2.5  million 
mothers,  about  14%  are  already  working  and  another  7%  are  in  work  training. 
Of  the  remaining  79%,  approximately  40%  have  little  or  no  employment  potential 
because  they  care  for  small  children  at  home,  have  major  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacities, or  other  insurmountable  work  barriers ;  and  another  4%  to  5%  have 
employment  potential  that  is  severely  limited  and  would  require  major  rehabili- 
tative services  to  make  possible.  The  remaining  35%  could  work  //  day  care  were 
available  for  their  children,  //  job  training  were  available,  and  if  jobs  were  to 
be  had.  Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  a  maximum  of  56%  of  welfare  mothers  can 
be  considered  potentially  employable,  more  than  79-80%  of  them  consistently 
report  that  they  would  work  if  they  could.^  Furthermore,  the  unemployment 
rate  now  exceeds  six  percent.  This  means  that  more  than  five  million  workers 
in  the  nation's  labor  force  are  unable  to  find  work,  many  of  them  with  skills 
that  employers  find  preferable  to  those  possessed  by  welfare  recipients. 

In  short,  it  is  a  cruel  myth  to  suggest  that  people  are  on  welfare  because  they 
refuse  to  work.  It  is  even  crueler,  in  the  face  of  the  recipient's  desire  to  work 
if  he  can,  to  put  into  legislation  a  forced  work  requirement,  as  has  been  put  into 
Title  IV  of  H.R.  1. 

Another  pernicious  myth  would  have  us  believe  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  rife 
with  fraud,  that  welfare  recipients  get  on  the  rolls  and  stay  on  the  rolls  by 
falsifying  information  about  their  real  income.  Yet,  according  to  HEW  sta- 
tistics, "suspected  incidents  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  among  welfare  re- 
cipients occur  in  less  than  of  1%  of  the  total  welfare  caseload  of  the  nation 
.  .  .  Cases  where  fraud  is  established  occur  even  less  frequently."  ^  In  a  release 
dated  Jan.  3,  1972.  HEW  reports  that  a  preliminary  survey  shows  that  about 
4.9%  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  case.«,  and  5.6%  of  AFDC  families,  are 
einli.srible  for  benefits.  But  the  report  emphasizes  that  "most  of  the  errors  were 
identified  as  honest  mistakes  by  the  Stae  and  local  welfare  agencies  or  by  those 
who  received  the  payments.  .  .  .  Cases  prosecuted  for  fraud  amount  to  less  than 
1%  of  the  total."  * 

Far  from  justifying  accusations  of  fraud,  these  statistics  indicate  a  remark- 
able record  of  compliance  with  the  regulations.  Yet  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  refuses 
to  recognize  this  and  instead  would  continue  to  clutter  the  welfare  system  with 
checks  and  rechecks,  innumerable  investigations,  and  volumes  of  paper  work. 
It  would  continue  to  make  of  the  social  worker  an  investigator  to  be  feared 
rather  than  someone  to  be  welcomed. 

There  are  other  myths  as  well — ^myths,  for  instance,  that  recipients  have  more 
children  simply  to  get  additional  welfare  benefits,  that  most  welfare  children  are 
illegitimate,  that  the  rolls  are  primarily  black,  ^hat  once  a  recipient  gets  on  wel- 
fare, he  stays  on  welfare.  Each  of  these  stereotypes  can  be  and  has  been  rebutted 
by  the  Government's  own  studies  and  st<itistics. 

Yet  the  myths  persist.  We  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  persist  for  one 
fundamental  reason:  that  is  that  people  find  in  these  ini/ths  a  convenient  excuse 
for  avoiding  their  own  responsiWitij.  If  one  can  believe  that  the  welfare  rolls  are 
filled  vdth.  able-bodied  loafers,  then  one  can  justify  supporting  a  program  that 
provides  meiger  benefits  and  that  would  force  people  to  work.  If  one  can  believe 
that  welfare  recipients  are  cheats,  then  one  can  justify  requiring  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  every  bit  of  information  provided  by  a  welfare  recipient,  can  justify 
requiring  recipients  to  re-register  every  two  .vears.  can  justify  cutting  benefits 
while  hiring  additional  welfare  investigators.  If  one  can  believe  that  welfare 
mothers  have  more  children  simply  to  get  more  money,  then  one  can  justify  put- 
ting a  maximum  on  the  amount  of  benefits  a  family  can  receive,  regardless  of  size. 


1  From  a  pamphlet  enti+1e<l  "Welfare  Mvths  vs.  Facts"  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Social  and  Rehabilitations  Services  (SRS  71-127). 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Press  release  dated  Jan.  3.  1972.  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
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If  one  can  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  poor  person  that  he  is  poor,  then  one 
can  justify  a  program  that  is  punitive  and  coercive.  If  one  can  believe  all  of  these 
myths,  then  one  can  justify  a  welfare  program  such  as  that  contained  in  Title  IV 
of  H.R.  1. 

We  reject  these  mytlis.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  find  unacceptable  legislation  that 
is  founded  uix>n  them.  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  would  relegate  the  poor  to  the  status  of 
second  class  citizens,  citizens  whose  lives  would  no  longer  be  controlled  by  them- 
selves but  by  the  government.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  encroachment  upon  the 
independence  of  some  of  our  citizenry.  In  the  name  of  reform,  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1 
would  impose  on  the  poor  a  system  of  controls  that  should  arouse  the  outrage  of 
every  sector  of  society.  In  our  judgment,  Title  IV  is  not  only  inadequate ;  it  is 
dangerous. 

DETAILED  ANALYSIS 

We  would  like  now  to  engage  in  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  numerous  faults 
of  H.R.  1  and  of  what  needs  to  be  done  if  welfare  reform  is  to  adequately  serve 
t-he  needs  of  people.  We  would  ask  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  our  testimony  the  "Comparative  Summary'  of  Major  Welfare  Reform 
Prox)osals"  contained  in  Appendix  One. 

^fnefits:  The  central  question  to  be  asked  of  any  welfare  reform  proposal  is 
whether  it  provides  those  in  need  a  level  of  income  adequate  to  purchase  th<^  basii,* 
necessities  of  life.  By  this  test,  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  fails  miserably.  Far  from  help- 
ing recipients  attain  a  more  decent  level  of  living,  it  could,  unless  states  choose  to 
supplement,  undercut  the  benefits  now  received  by  89%  of  AFDC  recipients.^  Title 
IV  provides  a  family  of  four  with  no  other  income  $2400  a  year,  provides  no  cost- 
of-living  increases,  makes  no  requirement  that  states  maintain  their  present  level 
of  benefits  if  they  are  liigher,  provides  no  Federal  cost-sharing  to  encourage  states 
to  supplement,  provides  no  future  increase  in  benefits  to  a  more  adequate  level, 
and  imposes  a  maximum  of  $3600  in  benefits  for  families  with  eight  or  more  mem- 
bers. Nor  does  H.R.  1  i)ermit  the  federal  Government  to  make  grants  for  non- 
recurring emergency  needs,  but  i)ermits  only  a  cash  advance  of  up  to  $100  at  the 
time  of  initial  application,  to  be  deducted  from  future  benefits,  to  a  family  faced 
with  a  financial  emergency. 

The  Government's  own  poverty  index  says  that  a  minimum  level  of  $3,968  is 
needed  for  a  family  of  four  to  meet  its  basic  needs.  But  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  though  this  standard  is  widely  used,  it  has  limited  statistical  validity.  It 
was  developed  back  in  the  early  '60's  by  simply  taking  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Economy  Food  Plan  and  multiplying  it  by  three.  USDA  itself  admits 
that  the  Economy  Food  Plan  is  not  an  adequate  index  of  what  it  takes  for  a 
family  to  have  an  adequate  diet.  Indeed,  "it  is  estimated  that  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  who  spend  that  for  food  actually  have  an  adequate  diet."  ^ 
Xor  does  the  multiple  of  three  have  any  statistical  validity  as  a  means  of  com- 
puting what  it  takes  a  family  of  four  to  live.  The  poverty  index  is  an  arbitrary 
figure  whose  greatest  claim  to  validity  is  constant  reiteration. 

A  more  statistically  reliable  survey  of  what  it  actually  takes  a  family  of  four 
to  live  at  a  minimum  level  of  decency  is  the  Lower  Standard  Budget  computed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  According  to  its  spring  1970  survey,  it  takes 
an  urban  family  of  four  a  minimum  of  $6,960.* 


5  "H.R.  1  :  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  prepared  by  the  Center  on  Social 
Welfare  Policv  and  Law.  Columbia  University,  p.  1. 

^Poverty  Amid  Plenty:  The  American  Paradox,  The  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Income  Maintenance  Programs,  p.  15. 

*The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  began  in  the  1940's  to 
calculate  what  it  cost  a  worker's  family  to  live  in  the  urban  centers  of  the  U.S.  In  response 
to  requests  from  public  assistance  agencies  and  others.  BLS  began  in  1967  to  calculate  the 
annual  costs  of  family  budgets  at  three  levels — Lower,  Intermediate,  and  Higher.  The 
Lower  Standard  Budget  "was  developed  in  response  to  requests  for  a  measure  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  evaluating  the  needs  of  families  who  were  positioned — either  temporarily 
or  persistentlv — at  the  low  end  of  income  distribution."  (from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
April,  1969,  p.  3.)  The  estimates  are  for  an  urban  family  of  four — a  38-year-old  husband 
emploved  full  time,  his  non-working  wife,  a  boy  of  13.  and  a  girl  of  8.  The  BLS  cost  esti- 
mates at  spring.  1970.  prices  for  such  a  family  at  the  three  different  levels  of  living  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Lower  Budget— S6960  :  (2)  Intermediate  Budget — S10.664  :  and  (3)  Higher 
Budget — $15,511.  At  the  Lower  Budget  level  food  costs  are  based  on  USDA's  Low  Cost 
Food  Plan  ;  shelter  is  limited  to  rental  housing  ;  transportation  is  largely  public,  except 
where  lack  of  access  to  public  transportation  necessitates  the  use  of  an  older  car ;  clothing 
costs  are  based  on  replacement  rates.  Such  a  family  performs  more  services  for  itself,  and 
utilizes  free  recreation  facilities  in  the  community.  At  the  Lower  Budget  level  family  living 
expenses — food,  housing,  clothing,  transportation,  medical  care,  etc. — constituted  809c  of 
the  total.  The  remaining  20%  covered  occupational  expenses,  social  security  and  personal 
income  taxes,  gifts  and  contributions,  and  life  insurance.  (See  Dept.  of  Labor  Bulletin 
1570-5  ;  Monthly  Labor  Review  Reprint  No.  2611  ;  and  DOL  release  11-606.) 
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This  figure  is  remarkaibly  close  to  the  popular  estimate  of  what  it  takes:  a 
family  of  four  to  live.  Each  year  for  the  last  three  decades  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
asked  a  representative  sample  of  the  nation's  population,  "What's  the  SMALLEST 
amount  of  money  a  family  of  four  (hus'band,  wife,  and  two  children)  need  each 
week  to  get  along  in  this  community?"  The  answer  given  by  1517  adults  in  the 
December,  1970,  survey  was  that  such  a  family  need  a  minimum  of  $216  a  week 
to  make  ends  meet'  On  an  annual  basis  this  is  $6552. 

Benefit  levels,  like  the  rest  of  welfare  reform,  oug'ht  to  be  based  on  facts.  The 
BLS  Lower  Standard  Budget  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  valid  estimate  of 
what  it  takes  a  family  of  four  to  live  in  this  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best 
definition  of  adequacy  that  can  be  used,  and  the  level  which  reform  of  the  welfare 
system  ought  to  approach. 

Wo}'k  requirement. — Since  the  Administration  first  introduced  its  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  a  forced  work  requirement  has  been  part  of  the  debate  about 
welfare  reform.  We  have  noted  above  facts  that  strongly  indicate  that  most 
recipients  who  are  employable,  indeed  even  many  who  are  not,  want  to  work. 
Ignoring  this,  Title  IV  would  use  a  club  to  force  people  into  low  paying  jobs. 
Title  IV  would  require  mothers  of  children  down  to  the  age  of  3  (age  6  until 
1974)  to  accept  work  or  lose  benefits.  Recipients  could  be  forced  to  take  jobs  pay- 
ing as  little  as  $1.20  an  hour.  The  welfare  administrator  would  not  have  to  con- 
sider the  degree  of  risk  to  health  and  safety,  tlie  recipient's  physical  fitness,  his 
prior  work  and  training  experience,  the  distance  of  the  work  from  his  home,  his 
prior  earnings,  the  adequacy  of  day  care  facilities,  etc.  in  determining  whether 
or  not  a  job  was  suitable.  The  mother  could  be  forced  to  give  up  her  child  to  a 
day  care  center  that  is  purely  custodial  or  suffer  the  loss  of  benefits.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  any  job  training  program  that  the  recipient  enters  into  have  a 
job  waiting  at  the  end. 

In  exchange  for  the  meager  benefits  provided  by  H.R.  1,  those  who  are  con- 
sidered employable  must  virtually  give  up  their  freedom  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. As  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  Professor  of  Urban  Studies  at  the  City  University 
of  New  York  has  pointed  out,  "The  Labor  Department  assimies  virtually  com- 
plete control  over  their  lives,  paying  their  benefits,  assigning  them  to  jobs  or 
training,  purchasing  child  care  on  their  behalf,  providing  health,  social  services, 
counselling,  transportation  to  new  locations,  etc.  as  needed,  and  penalizing  them 
for  failures  of  compliance.  The  Labor  Department  becomes  the  modern  day  'old 
marse'  of  the  plantation,"  ^ 

What  is  to  keep  welfare  recipients  from  being  exploited  under  this  kind  of  a 
program?  What  is  to  avoid  their  use  as  levers  to  force  down  the  cost  of  labor? 
What  is  to  keep  the  welfare  program  in  H.R.  1  from  being  used  to  subsidize  low 
wage  employers?  In  the  tax  bill  of  last  fall,  the  Congress  provided  for  a  tax  credit 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  hiring  of  recipients  enrolled  in  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. That  incentive  to  hire  welfare  recipients,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any 
strong  minimum  or  prevailing  wage  or  work  standard  requirements  in  Title  IV 
of  H.R.  1,  can  only  serve  to  undercut  the  wages  paid  to  other  workers.  The 
Federal  Grovernment,  in  effect,  will  be  assuming  the  role  of  encouraging  low  wage 
employers  by  supplementing  the  wages  they  pay  with  welfare  benefits. 

A  coercive  work  requirement  is  no  answer  to  the  problems  of  welfare  and  will 
serve  only  to  create  an  embittered  welfare  population  and  an  harassed  welfare 
administration.  There  is  a  problem  of  work  in  the  present  welfare  system,  but 
the  fault  is  primarily  with  the  system  and  not  the  recipient.  The  present  system 
is  designed  to  keep  those  who  are  working  and  poor  from  receiving  any  welfare 
benefits,  and  those  who  are  poor  and  receiving  welfare  benefits  from  working. 
The  present  system  encourages  dependency  and  discourages  efforts  at  self-help. 
This  discrimination  against  the  worker  who  is  poor  coupled  with  the  overt  dis- 
couragement of  work  for  the  welfare  recipient  has  led  in  our  society  to  an  under- 
standable but  divisive  enmity  between  those  who  work  hard  for  a  seemingly 
meager  return  and  those  who  are  on  welfare. 

But  the  solution  to  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  forced  work  requirement.  Two 
things  are  needed  first,  an  adequate  icork  incentive  that  will  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  efforts  at  self-help,  coupled  with  the  supportive  services  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  recipient  to  carry  out  his  desire  to  work :  and  secondly,  exten- 
sion of  aid  to  the  tvorking  poor  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  who  works 


7  The  Gallup  Poll,  releaspd  Jan.  10.  1971. 

8  Wickenden.  Elizabeth.  "H.R.  1  :  Welfare  Policy  as  an  Instrument  of  Control."  Welfare 
Law  News  (Vol.  1,  No.  4),  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law,  November,  1971. 
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to  get  less  than  one  who  is  on  welfare.  A  forced  work  requirement  has  no  place 
in  American  social  policy.  The  ends  of  a  welfare  system  ought  to  be  to  help 
those  who  can  Avork  toward  independence  and  to  assure  those  who  cannot  an  ade- 
quate level  of  income.  No  man  or  woman  or  child  should  be  forced  to  give  up  his 
freedom  to  a  government  agency  as  the  price  of  survival.  We  urge  this  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  to  eliminate  the  forced  work  requirement  from  welfare  reform, 
or  at  the  very  least  to  exempt  mothers  with  dependent  pre-school  or  school-age 
children  from  the  requirement,  and  to  protect  others  from  abuse  by  mandating 
that  the  jobs  to  which  they  are  referred  pay  the  Federal  minimum  or  prevailing 
wage,  whichever  is  higher,  and  that  the  administrator  be  required  to  consider 
the  "suitability  of  employment"  in  referring  recipients  to  work  or  training. 

Day  Care. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  appropriate  point  to  make  additional  com- 
ments about  the  day  care  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1.  In  our  judgment  the 
day  care  provisions  of  Title  IV  are  based  on  a  fatal  flaw.  That  flaw^  is  that  they 
are  created  not  to  serve  the  child  but  only  to  permit  the  mother  to  go  to  work. 
The  children  are  treated  simply  as  something  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  so  that 
the  mother  can  leave  the  home,  not  as  persons  in  their  own  right.  H.R.  1  pro- 
vides only  custodial  day  care ;  it  does  not  require  that  day  care  services  meet  any 
quality  standards  whatsoever.  It  does  not  require  that  developmental  day  care 
be  provided  to  the  children.  It  does  not  require  that  the  centers  meet  even  the 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements.  This,  we  suggest,  is  precisely  the 
wrong  approach  to  be  taken  to  day  care.  The  President  has  himself  recognized 
the  critically  important  nature  of  these  early  years  of  a  child's  life.  He  said  on 
February  19,  1969,  for  instance :  "So  crucial  is  the  matter  of  ear'y  growth  that 
we  must  make  a  national  commitment  to  providing  all  American  children  an 
opportunity  for  helpful  and  stimulating  development  during  the  first  five  years 
of  life."  But  that  commitment  is  not  made  in  Title  IV. 

We  favor  the  authorization  of  a  variety  of  supportive  services,  including  day 
care,  that  would  enable  the  parents  to  seek  employment.  But  day  care  must  be 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  It  should  be  available  to  a  family  as  an 
option,  not  as  a  mandatory  imposition  by  government.  It  should  provide  nutri- 
tional, health  and  counselling  services,  sufficient  indoor  and  outdoor  space, 
a  ratio  of  teachers  to  children  that  permits  individual  attention,  as  well  as 
sound  educational  programs  that  serve  to  develop  both  the  cognitive  and  non- 
cognitive  aspects  of  the  chrd's  potential.  To  make  sure  that  it  strengthens  and 
complements  the  family,  parents  ought  to  have  a  say  in  how  the  programs  are 
run.  Day  care,  in  short,  ought  to  be  developmental  and  family-centered,  not 
custodial  and  work-centeredl 

Rights  and  Protection  of  Welfare  Recipients. — When  an  agency  holds  almost 
life  and  death  power  over  a  client,  as  in  the  case  of  the  provision  of  a  minimum 
income  by  the  Public  Assistance  Agency,  there  are  real  and  present  dangers  of 
serious  injury  to  clients.  Sometimes  these  are  premeditated  and  apparently 
malicious  in  intent,  as  in  the  famous  Xewburgh,  N.Y.,  incident  of  a  decade  ago, 
or  the  attempted  repression  of  welfare  recipients  in  Nevada  last  year.  In  many 
other  cases,  recipients  may  be  denied  benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled 
because  of  carelessness,  ignorance,  work  overload,  or  other  unintentional  fail- 
ures by  the  welfare  agency  and  its  employees. 

This  situation  requires  that  careful  safeguards  be  built  into  the  system  to 
protect  the  recipient  from  being  victimized  by  either  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional denials  of  benefits.  Safeguards  fall  into  two  general  areas.  One  is  to 
assure  that  every  recipient  knows  his  rights  under  the  law.  The  other  is  a  proc- 
ess that  gives  him  a  fair  and  just  procedure  by  which  to  appeal  when  he  thinks 
his  rights  have  been  denied.  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  fails  to  provide  these  safe- 
guards. It  does  not  provide  for  any  administrative  appeal,  and  limits  judicial 
review  to  questions  of  law.  It  does  not  provide  for  payment  of  any  legal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  recipient  in  pursuing  his  claim.  It  does  not  provide  for 
recipients  to  be  informed  of  their  rights,  or  to  be  consulted  in  the  development 
of  regulations.  It  permits  the  welfare  administrator  to  veto  a  recipient's  choice 
of  counsel.  We  would,  consequently,  recommended  that  the  following  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law: 

Information  on  rights. — Each  applicant  and  recipient  should  be  given 
a  clear  summary  of  his  rights  at  the  point  of  application  and  at  every  point 
at  which  his  situation  subsequently  changes. 

The  rights  and  benefits  of  public  assistance  should  be  advertised  to  the 
general  pubUc  on  the  same  basis  that  Social  Security  benefits  are  adver- 
tised through  the  media. 
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Organizations  which  act  on  behalf  of  welfare  recipients  and  potential 
recipients  should  be  given  full  information. 

Every  interested  individual  or  organization,  w^hether  recipient  or  not, 
should  have  the  right  of  access  to  laws,  regulations,  handbooks,  and  all 
other  policy  and  procedure  materials  used  for  the  administration  of  public 
welfare. 

Fair  Hearings. — Any  recipient  or  applicant  who  has  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  not  been  accorded  his  full  rights  and  entitlement  must  have 
access  to  a  system  of  review  which  includes  both  administrative  review, 
commonly  called  "The  Fair  Hearing  Process",  and  judicial  appeal.  In  order 
to  make  such  procedures  as  just  as  possible  the  law  must  provide  for  the 
poor  person  to  be  accompanied  and  represented  by  counsel  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. If  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  these  services  (and  no  legitimate  welfare 
recipient  has  resources  for  such  purposes)  the  law  must  provide  for  all 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  pursuing  such  a  claim,  including  the  cost 
of  legal  counsel. 

Because  welfare  recipients  are  dependent  for  their  survival  upon  the 
public  assistance  grant,  the  assistance  at  issue  must  be  continued  during  the 
hearing  and  appeal  processes.  This  procedure  can  be  guarded  against  abuse 
by  providing  for  the  recapture,  subsequent  to  a  final  decision  adverse  to  the 
recipient,  of  any  overpayment  of  benefits.  Such  continuance  of  benefits  may 
also  provide  an  incentive  ito  the  welfare  system  to  handle  complaints  without 
delay. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  TITLE  IV 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  analysis  does  not  exhaust  even  the  most  serious  faults 
of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1.  Title  IV  would  eliminate  the  "current  need"  test  now  used 
to  establish  eligibility  and  substitute  a  itwelve-month  accounting  period  as  the 
basis  for  determining  need.  It  would  permit  the  states  to  impose  a  one-year  resi- 
dence requirement  for  any  supplementary  payment  in  contradiction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  It  w^ould  undercut  efforts  by 
recipients  to  improve  their  skills  by  denying  benefits  to  family  heads  who  are 
full-time  students.  By  failing  to  specify  which  governmental  agency  has  the 
initial  responsibility  for  determining  eligibility  and  employability,  it  promises 
administrative  confusion.  It  would  subect  welfare  recpients  to  Federally  defined 
penalties  and  obligations  not  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

CONCLUSION 

Despite  our  objections  to  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1,  it  should  be  clear  from  our  testi- 
mony that  we  want  reform  of  the  nation's  welfare  system.  But  that  reform  must 
serve  the  needs  of  people,  not  the  projections  of  self-ser\dng  myths. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  establish  in  this  country  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income  that  will  assure  that  no  one  is  needlessly  without  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  create  a  sysitem  that  responds  not  to  arbitrary 
categories,  not  to  distinctions  betw^een  the  so-called  "deserving"  and  "undeserv- 
ing" poor,  but  to  human  need. 

From  our  perspective  we  have  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the  responsibility. 
The  only  bills  that  presently  embody  the  kind  of  welfare  reform  that  we  are 
talking  about  are  S.  2747 — the  "Family  Income  and  Work  Incentive  Act"  and 
S.  2372 — the  "Adequate  Income  Act."  We  urge  'this  committee  to  give  the  fullest 
consideration  to  the  provisions  of  these  bills,  to  reject  the  present  punitive 
philosophy  and  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1.  and  to  report  the  kind  of  w^elfare 
reform  bill  that  will  help  heal  the  divisions  thalt  permeate  our  society. 


A  Policy  Statement  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chris'*^ 
IN  THE  United  States  of  America,  on  Guaranteed  Incomf 

(Adopted  by  the  General  Board  February  22,  1968) 

preamble 

The  purpose  of  this  policy  statement  is  to  afiirm  the  support  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  for  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  income.  Although  wei  ar© 
not  committed  to  any  particular  program  or  method  for  achieving  this  goal,  w*» 
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are  strongly  convinced  that  this  country  can  and  should  assure  to  all  its  people 
incomes  adequate  to  maintain  health  and  human  decency. 

We  have  come  to  this  position  by  somewhat  different  routes.  In  the  statement 
which  follows  we  declare  our  major  conclusions ;  we  indicate  some  of  the  practi- 
cal and  theological  reasons  which  underlie  our  position ;  and  we  aflfirm  our  com- 
mitment to  work  with  the  communions  and  others  both  for  implementation  of  the 
policy  and  for  further  clarification  of  the  reasoning  behind  it. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  welcomes  the  growing  interest  of  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  in  proposals  for  a  guaranteed  income  as  a  method 
for  meeting  human  need.  The  President  has  appointed  a  commission  of  leading 
Americans  to  study  and  report  to  him  on  new  proposals  for  guaranteeing  income. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  have  made  studies  of  the  guaranteed  income.  In  February,  1967,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
recommended  the  intensification  of  efforts  for  devising  methods  of  providing 
minimum  family  income.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  spon- 
sored a  National  Syposium  on  Guaranteed  Income  where  various  approaches 
were  examined.  The  report  of  the  N'ational  Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress  recommended  to  the  Congress  that  it  investigate  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  income  maintenance.  The  Ripon  Society  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  a  "standard"  family  income.  The  Ad\'lsory  Council  on 
Public  Welfare  issued  a  report  in  June,  1966,  advising  the  establishment  of  need 
as  a  single  criterion  of  eligibility  for  receiving  transfer  payments,  and  supported 
a  national  minimum  standard  for  public  assistance  payments. 

RELIGIOUS   AND   ETHICAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

In  a  policy  statement  entitled  Christian  Principles  and  Assumptions  of  Eoo^ 
nomio  lAfe  adopted  by  the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1954,  certain  fundamental  religious  and  ethical  assump^ 
tions  concerning  economic  life  were  set  forth  : 

"All  the  resources  of  the  earth  .  .  .  are  gifts  of  God,  and  every  form  of  owner- 
ship or  use  of  such  property  should  be  kept  under  such  scrutiny  that  it  may  not 
distort  the  purpose  of  God's  creation.  God  is  the  only  absolute  owner.  Every 
Christian  particularly  should  look  upon  all  of  his  possessions,  as  well  as  his 
talents,  as  a  trustee,  and  should  use  them  in  the  light  of  his  understanding  of 
God's  purpose  for  him.  .  .  .  That  the  material  needs  of  men  be  met  through  their 
economic  institutions  and  activities  is  one  condition  of  their  spiritual  growth. 
.  .  .  Christians  should  work  for  a  situation  wherein  all  have  access  at  least  too 
a  minimum  standard  of  living.  .  .  .  Great  contrasts  between  rich  and  poor  in  our 
society  tend  to  destroy  fellowship,  to  undermine  equality  of  opportunity,  and  to 
undercut  the  political  institutions  of  a  responsible  society." 

CONCERN   FOR    HUMAN  NEED 

In  an  era  of  national  abundance,  the  unmet  economic  and  social  needs  of  per- 
sonis  and  families  become  increasingly  matters  of  concern  to  the  churches.  This 
concern  has  been  sitated  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  in  relationship  to  varying  social  problems  : 

[1958]  The  National  Council  of  Churches  "wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
churches  the  needs,  spiritual  and  social,  as  well  as  economic,  of  the  large  numbers 
of  people  w^ho  must  depend  on  public  assistance.^  [1960]  "Adequate  support  of 
public  services  by  church  members  is  necessary  to  insure  basic  services  of  suffi- 
cient quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  community." "  [1960] 
"Be  it  resolved  that  the  churches  be  urged  to  work  for  availability  of  adequate 
public  assistance  for  all  needy  people.  .  .  ."  ^  [1966]  "Although  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  income  to  the  poor  is  essential  to  the  elimination  of  their  poverty, 
the  Church  must  work  for  the  restoration  of  selfhood  and  dignity  and  meaning 
to  the  lives  of  those  whose  economic  poverty  has  damaged  or  destroyed  these  es- 


1  "The  Churches'  Concern  for  Public  Assistance."  Policy  Statement  of  the  General 
Board.  June  4,  1958. 

2  "The  Churches'  Concern  for  Health  Services."  A  Policy  Statement  of  the  General 
Board,  February  2.5,  1960. 

3  "The  Churches'  Concern  for  People  Without  the  Necessities  of  Life."  A  Policy  State- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly,  December  8,  1960. 
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sential  elements  of  an  abundant  life."  *  [1966]  "A  society,  in  which  abundance  re- 
places scarcity  and  social  structures  are  increasingly  complex,  demands  reap- 
praisal of  traditional  forms  and  relationships."  ^  [1966]  "Our  burgeoning  produc- 
tivity makes  possible,  and  our  Judo-Christian  ethic  of  justice  makes  mandatory, 
the  development  of  economic  policies  and  structures  under  which  all  people,  re- 
gardless of  employment  status,  are  assured  an  adequate  livelihood."  ® 

NEEDS,    RIGHTS,    AND  OBLIGATIONS 

As  noted  above,  the  General  Board  has  previously  recognized  that  economic 
institutions  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  community.  The  fact  that  these 
needs  can  be  met  only  in  the  relationship  of  community  establishes  a  claim  upon 
the  individual  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  his  neighbor  as  w^ell  as  of  him- 
self. It  also  establishes  a  claim  upon  society  to  furnish  those  conditions  which 
enable  the  individual  to  fulfill  his  needs  and  to  discharge  his  obligations.  Basic 
human  needs  provide  clues  to  the  specific  character  of  these  responsibilities  and 
rights.  A  "human  right"  is  a  claim  to  a  condition  of  facility  which  a  person  needs 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  social  good  and  to  live  at  his  best  as  a  person.'^ 

Such  rights  are  grounded  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  relationships  into  which 
man  was  created  and  in  which  he  lives.  Whenever  social  or  economic  organiza- 
tion excludes  persons  from  effective  participation  in  the  economy,  they  are  en- 
titled to  assert  their  claim  to  the  social  and  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  human  dignity.  As  these  claims  are  met  and  rights  fulfilled,  the 
opportunity  and  obligation  of  the  individual  for  the  responsible  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  the  community  are  correspondingly  increased. 

Millions  of  Americans  live  under  economic  conditions  which  deny  to  them  the 
satisfaction  of  their  basic  needs.®  This  situation  is  scandalous  because  it  is  unnec- 
essary.® It  is  immoral  because  it  curtails  the  exercise  of  at  least  two  basic  human 
rights :  (1)  the  right  to  live  at  a  human  standard  of  decency  and  (2)  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  control  of  the  conditions  of  one's  life. 

To  assure  these  rights,  society  must  move  toward  full  citizen  participation  by 
the  powerless.  It  must  provide  more  adequate  services  for  all  its  members. 
It  must  make  available  suflScient  income  for  those  millions  of  family  and  in- 
dividual consumer  units  which  live  below  contemporary  standards  of  health 
and  human  decency. 

WAYS  OF  DEALING  WITH  POVERTY 

Historically  and  currently,  the  major  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
poverty  include:  1)  policies  to  promote  economic  growth  and  increase  employ- 
ment opportunity;  2)  measures  to  increase  individual  employability  and  pro- 
ductive capacity;  and  3)  income  transfers  such  as  various  public  welfare  and 
social  insurance  programs. 

There  is  need  for  the  continuation,  intensification,  and  improvement  of  all 
these  efforts.  For  example,  a  greatly  expanded  program  for  providing  meaningful 
jobs  could  bring  many  of  the  poor  above  the  poverty  line  and  greatly  enrich 
our  entire  society.  Such  a  program  is  urgent,  both  because  productive  activity 
enhances  human  dignity  and  because  there  are  myriads  of  tasks  that  need  to  be 
done. " 


*  "The  Church  and  the  Anti-Poverty  Program."  A  Policy  Statement  of  the  General 
Board,  December  3,  1966. 

^  "The  Church  and  the  Anti-Poverty  Program."  A  Policy  Statement  of  the  General 
Board,  December  3,  1966. 

8  "Christian  Concern  and  Responsibility  for  Economic  Life  in  a  Rapidly  Changing  Tech- 
nological Society."  A  Policy  Statement  of  the  General  Board,  February  24,  1966. 

A  right  is  "a  condition  of  living  without  which  in  any  given  historical  stage  of  society, 
men  cannot  give  the  best  of  themselves  as  active  members  of  the  community  i  ecanse  they 
are  deprived  of  the  means  to  fulfill  themselves  as  human  beings."  Human  Rights,  edited 
by  UNESCO  (New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press,  1949),  p.  263. 

8  "The  aggregate  income  available  to  7.2  million  families  and  5  million  individuals 
in  1963  was  only  60  per  cent  as  much  as  they  needed,  or  about  $11 billion  less  than 
their  estimated  minimum  requirements."  Molly  Orshansky,  "Consum"ption,  Work,  and 
Poverty"  in  Ben  B.  Seligman  (ed.),  Poverty  as  a  PuUic  Issue  (New  York  :  The  Free  Press, 

1965)  ,  p.  54. 

»See  Oscar  Ornati,  Poverty  Amid  Affluence  (New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 

1966)  .  Chapter  21,  "The  Feasibility  of  Preventing  Poverty,"  is  a  good  discussion  of  the 
comparative  costs  of  meeting  basic  needs. 

10  For  specific  suggestions,  see  "Christian  Concern  and  Responsibility  for  Economic  Life 
in  a  Rapidly  Changing  Technological  Society."  A  Policy  Statement  of  the  General  Board, 
February  24,  1966. 
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INADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  PROGRAMS 

However,  thus  far  our  efforts  have  not  eliminated  poverty  nor  solved  the 
problem  of  distributive  justice.  Many  of  the  poor  will  not  be  helped  by  expanded 
employment.  Many  heads  of  households  under  the  poverty  line  are  already 
employed  full  time.  Innovation  has  replaced  the  need  for  the  skil-s  of  some, 
Others  are  too'  old,  too  young",  or  too  ill  to  work.  Still  others  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  children  and  should  not  be  forced  to  choose  between  work 
and  want. 

These  groups  require  an  input  of  social  services  and  transfer  payments  in 
order  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  called 
for  improved  levels  of  payment  in  both  public  welfare  and  social  security 
systems. 

As  presently  designed  and  administered,  however,  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams fail  to  provide  the  answer  and  frequently  violate  the  human  dignity  of 
the  poor.^^  Many  of  those  in  need  are  not  covered  by  any  of  these  programs. 
In  most  states,  payments  even  for  those  covered  are  inadequate,  often  grossly 
so.  Recipients  commonly  lose  most  of  all  of  any  supplementary  income  they  may 
earn.  They  are  subjected  to  humiliating  tests,  which  in  some  cases  place  a 
premium  on  family  disruption.  The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  supported 
basic  reforms  in  the  public  welfare  program. 

NEED  FOR  AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  INCOME  ASSURANCE 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  guaranteeing  iiicome 
is  both  necessary  and  morally  right.  Widely  discussed  proposals  for  effecting 
this  policy  include  the  negative  income  tax,  demogrants, "  family  allowances, 
and  improved  welfare  programs  based  on  need  as  the  single  eligibility  criterion 
with  adequate  standards  of  assistance. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INCENTIVE 

The  charge  is  often  made  that  policy  of  guaranteeing  family  income  would  de- 
stroy the  incentive  to  work.  As  noted  above,  for  many  of  the  poor,  employment  is 
not  a  solution.  Nevertheless  we  recognize  that  motivation  must  carefully  be  taken 
into  account  by  any  plan  for  assurance  of  income.  Many  proposed  assurance  plans 
are  designed  to  encourage  the  earning  of  additional  income,  rather  than  discour- 
age it  as  some  present  programs  do.  Furthermore,  motivational  research  is  re- 
vealing various  sources  for  incentives  besides  the  economic,  such  as  prestige, 
power,  and  social  usefulness."  Indeed,  access  to  income  may  strengthen  moti- 
vation and  liberate  creativity. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  GUARANTEED  INCOME 

In  the  light  of  the  above  consideration,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  en- 
dorses the  concept  and  desiraMlity  of  a  guaranteed  income.  Such  a  program  should 
meet  the  following  criteria  : 

1.  It  should  be  aviailable  as  a  matter  of  right,  with  need  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  eligibility. 

2.  It  should  be  adequate  to  maintain  health  and  human  decency. 

3.  It  should  be  administered  so  as  to  adjust  benefits  to  changes  in  cost  of 
living. 

4.  It  should  be  developed  in  a  manner  which  will  respect  the  freedom  of  persons 
to  manage  their  own  lives,  increase  their  power  to  choose  their  own  careers,  and 
enable  them  to  participate  in  meeting  personal  and  community  needs. 


"■See  Oscar  Ornati,  Poverty  Amid  Affluence  (New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
1966),  pp.  7—18  for  an  excellent  discussion  of  standards  of  sufficiency  for  family  income. 

12  Gilbert  Y.  Steiner,  Social  Security  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  1966).  See 
Chapter  5,  "The  Politics  of  Eligibility,"  for  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  present  dissatis- 
factions with  some  forms  of  public  assistance. 

13  A  demogrant  is  a  categorical  form  of  a  universal  payment.  For  example  a  family 
allowance  to  all  families  with  children  between  the  age  of  birth  and  fourteen  years  would 
be  a  demogrant.  Social  security  payments  constitute  a  type  of  demogrant. 

1*  See  A.  H.  Maslow,  Toward  a  Psychology  of  Being  (Princeton  :  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1962). 
Also,  Erich  Fromra,  "The  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Guaranteed  Income,"  in  Robert 
Theobald  (ed.).  The  Guaranteed  Income  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1965).  An 
excellent  popular  treatment  is  by  Mr.  Scott  Myers,  "Who  Are  Your  Motivated  Workers?", 
Harvard  Business  Review,  42  ( Jan.-Feb.,  1964),  pp.  73-88. 
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5.  It  should  be  designed  to  afford  incentive  to  productive  activity. 

6.  It  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  existing  socially  desirable  programs 
and  values  are  conserved  and  enhanced. 

We  recognize  that  the  guaranteed  income  is  not  a  substitute  for  programs  of 
full  employment  and  human  resource  development.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
socio-economic  problems  encountered  by  the  family  and  the  individual  in  the 
course  of  a  life  cycle.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
our  socio-economic  system  works  imperfectly.  It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility 
of  society  to  devise  new  institutions  which  more  adequately  fulfill  basic  human 
rights. 

We  recommend  that  the  churches  1)  study  the  various  methods  for  guaranteeing 
every  individual  and  family  in  need  an  income  capable  of  supporting  human  life 
in  dignity  and  decency ;  and  2 )  participate  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  those  policies  and  programs  which  best  fulfill  the  above  criteria. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  commits  itself  to  share  in  the  continuing 
study,  dialogue,  and  development  of  programs  consistent  with  these  principles.^^ 

For — 107.  Against — 1.  Abstentions — 2. 


National  Council  of  the  Chukches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
Resolution  on  a  Federal  Family  Assistance  System 
(Adopted  by  the  General  Board,  September  12,  1969) 

The  churches  of  the  United  States  have  long  been  concerned  for  the  plight  of 
the  poor.  This  concern  has  been  expressed  in  actions  taken  by  the  General  Board 
which  have  supported  both  social  insurance  and  public  assistance  as  methods  by 
which  our  society  can  enable  its  less  fortunate  members  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families  the  necessities  of  life.  It  has  expressed  its  preference  for  social 
insurance  over  public  assistance  for  this  purpose.  It  has  specified  certain  condi- 
tions which  should  be  met  by  a  program  of  adequate  income  maintenance  (The 
Churches'  Concern  for  Public  Assistance,  1958  :  The  Churches'  Concern  for  People 
Without  the  Necessities  of  Life,  1960 ;  Guaranteed  Income,  1968 ) . 

The  beginning  of  a  turnabout  in  a  welfare  system  badly  in  need  of  reform,  as 
indicated  in  President  Nixon's  message  to  the  people  of  August  8th,  1969  is  wel- 
comed by  the  General  Board. 

As  the  Administration  and  Congress  formulate  actual  legislation  to  implement 
the  President's  proposals,  the  General  Board  calls  attention  to  criteria  which  have 
been  set  forth  by  his  Board  as  essential  to  be  met  if  any  system  of  income  main- 
tenance is  to  be  adequate. 

The  assurance  of  a  suitable  job  at  a  living  wage  for  every  person  able  and 
willing  to  work  is  the  foundation  upon  which  an  income  maintenance  system 
should  be  established.  Thereiore,  improvement  in  job  training  and  job  placement 
services  so  that  people  who  can  work  will  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  themselves  and  their  families  is  essential.  If  all  poor  people  able  to 
work  are  to  be  placed  in  jobs,  there  must  be,  not  only  incentives  to  increase  jobs  in 
the  private  sector,  but  an  increase  in  public  employment  as  well. 

We  welcome  the  proposal  which  calls  for  supplemental  assistance  for  working 
people  unable  to  mnint'^in  themselves  and  their  dependents  on  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  incentive  which  President  Nixon  proposes,  that  the  low  income 
worker  keep  the  first  $60  00  of  his  earnings  plus  one-half  the  remainder  up  to 
the  stipulated  maximum,  represents  an  improvement  on  the  incentives  provided  in 
the  present  Social  Security  Law. 

The  establishment  of  a  federal  floor  on  income  for  poor  families  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  this  Board  in  the  past  (Guaranteed  Income,  1968).  However,  a  contri- 
bution of  $1600.00  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a  family  of  four  is  entirely  too 
low.  We  urge  the  Con"T*^^s  to  pn-T^t  legislation  with  an  initial  Federal  level  higher 
thin  $1600.00  and  providing  for  the  progressive  raising  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible  to  an  adequate  level  of  subsistence.  So  long  as  we  have 
^  program  of  federal-state  contribution  so  that  no  persons  are  living  below  the 
'  overty  level.  If  this  is  not  done,  in  many  states  the  poor  family,  under  the  pro- 


1=  See  Shirley  E.  Greene,  The  Guaranteed  Income:  A  Dialogue-Focnser,  available  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Church  and  Economic  Life,  National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027. 
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posed  program,  will  actually  have  less  to  live  on  than  it  does  under  the  present 
system. 

Welfare  reform  legislation  should  make  adequate  provision  for  single  individ- 
ual and  married  couples  under  65  without  children,  as  well  as  for  families  with 
dependent  children.  We  applaud  the  President's  proposal  to  remove  any  necessity 
for  applying  "a  man  in  the  house  rule  which  has  worked  a  hardship  on  so  many 
families." 

Provision  should  also  be  made,  however,  to  assure  that  the  food  stamp  program 
only  be  phased  out  as  cash  payments  approach  the  minimum  necessary  to  lift  a 
family  out  of  poverty. 

The  principle  of  self-determination,  endorsed  by  this  Board  on  several  occa- 
sions (Crisis  in  the  Nation,  1967  ;  Guaranteed  Income,  1968)  requires  that  mothers 
of  school-age  children  have  the  same  opportunity  as  mothers  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren to  decide  whether  their  family  responsibilities  can  be  carried  along  with 
employment  or  a  training  program. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
therefore,  records  its  agreement  with  the  view  that  the  welfare  system  of  our 
country  is  in  need  of  substantial  reform.  It  expresses  approval  for  those  features 
oi  the  proposed  family  assistance  system  which  tend  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  and  undergird  human  dignity  of  poor  people.  It  welcomes  the  separation 
ol  many  payments  from  the  provision  of  social  services  which  is  implicit  in  the 
President's  proposals,  since  that  will  facilitate  the  development  of  needed  social 
services.  The  General  Board  calls  the  attention  of  government  and  the  churches 
to  certain  dan9-pr  in  '         «  whir-h  must  be  guarded  against  as  legislation 

i prepared  and  enacted  to  implement  his  program  of  welfare  reform.  It  calls 
upon  church  people  to  support  programs  of  adequate  income  maintenance  and 
effective  job  training  and  employment  services  which  will  afford  to  all  people  full 
and  equal  opportunity  to  m  .in^ain  themselves  and  their  families  at  a  standard 
of  living  which  is  conducive  to  health  and  human  dignity. 


Resolutiox  ox  Reform  of  the  Welfare  System 

APPRO\^D  BY  the  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE  XATIOXAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
SEPTEMBER  11,  1971 

Whereas,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  in  dire  poverty — nearly 
half  of  whom  are  children — has  by  the  government's  own  estimates  increased  by 
over  one  million  in  the  past  year  to  more  than  twenty-five  million  persons ;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  Federally-assisted  system  of  public  assistance  fails  to 
reach  most  of  those  in  need  and  is  for  those  it  does  reach  destructive  of  family 
life  and  inadequate  to  basic  human  needs ;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  revision  of  the  family 
welfare  system  (Title  IV  of  H.R.  1)  that  falls  short  of  the  criteria  laid  down 
in  policy  statements  and  resolutions  of  the  General  Board  and  that  perpetuates 
dehumanizing  myths  about  the  poor,  such  as  their  being  morally  culpable  for 
their  poverty ; 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved,  That  the  General  Board — 

(a)  finds  unacceptable  the  revision  of  the  family  welfare  system  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  strongly  reaffirms  the  criteria  for  what  would 
constitute  an  adequate  system  of  guaranteed  income  laid  down  in  the  NCC  policy 
statement  "Guaranteed  Income"  (Feb..  1968),  the  NCC  "Resolution  on  a  Federal 
Family  Assistance  Program"  (Sept..  1969).  and  the  DCLM  Program  Board  "Res- 
olution on  the  Family  Assistance  Plan"  (Dec,  1970)  ;  and  specifically 

(b)  urges  the  Senate  to  pass  promptly  a  bill  that — 

(1)  creates  a  single  Federally  administered  and  financed  system  of  guar- 
anteed income  with  national  eligibility  and  payment  standards ; 

(2)  provides  initial  benefits  equal  to  the  poverty  level  with  provision  for 
increases  by  1976  to  the  level  of  the  Lower  Standard  Budget  as  computed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ; 

(3)  covers  all  those  in  need,  including  the  presently  excluded  working  poor, 
single  individuals,  and  childless  couples  ; 

(4)  supports  the  structure  of  the  family  by  removing  present  incentives  to 
desertion,  providing  realistic  incentives  to  self-support,  and  respecting  the 
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rights  of  mothers  both  of  pre-school  and  of  school-age  children  to  choose 
themselves  whether  their  time  is  best  spent  working  or  in  the  home ; 

(5)  protects  the  constitutional  rights  of  recipients;  and 

(6)  determines  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  current  need. 

(c)  directs  the  transmission  of  this  resolution  to  its  member  churches,  calling 
upon  them  to  engage  in  supportive  action. 


The  183rd  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
meeting  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  May,  1971  issued  the  following  statement : 

Income  Maintenance  and  Full  Employment 

statement  of  policy 

The  current  crisis  in  relation  to  poverty  has  two  inter-related  aspects : 

(1)  The  need  for  replacing  the  system  of  welfare  that  supports  those 
persons  without  adequate  income  with  a  program  of  income  maintenance, 
and 

(2)  The  need  for  full  employment  at  adequate  wages. 

Consistent  with  the  urgent  concerns  of  the  General  Assembly  and  as  a  stepping 
stone  in  the  self-development  of  people,  the  following  recommendations  are  set 
forth. 

Income  Maintenance 

The  183rd  General  Assembly  (1971)  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America : 

1.  Urges  the  enactment  of  a  national  program  for  a  basic  and  adequate  guar- 
anteed minimum  income  for  all  persons  in  the  United  States.  The  material  condi- 
tions necessary  for  man's  physical  existence  have  been  withheld  from  certain 
segments  of  our  society.  Since  God  has  created  life  and  the  material  resources 
to  sustain  life,  man  does  not  have  the  right  to  deny  life  by  withholding  the  means 
of  existence  to  some.  It  is  not  something  for  his  fellowman  to  give  in  expectation 
of  gratitude  or  to  grant  or  withhold  as  an  economic  inducement.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  rationed  out  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it,  as  though  mankind  could  be 
divided  into  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  deserv^e  what  God  has  given 
freely  and  lovingly.  We  rejoice  that  present  levels  of  productivity  and  material 
abundance  under  our  present  economic  system  make  it  possible  to  translate  this 
moral  judgment  into  economic  reality.  Therefore,  even  as  we  urge  enactment  of 
Guaranteed  Annual  Income,  we  call  Christians  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish concrete  human  relationships  of  mutual  love  and  ser^-ice  across  every  barrier 
of  class  or  race  or  station  which  hitherto  has  fragmented  God's  intended  covenant 
community. 

2.  Believes  that  it  is  the  church's  responsibility  to  suggest  criteria  based  upon 
moral  insights  which  can  be  used  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  programs 
for  income  maintenance,  rather  than  to  attempt  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 
programs  for  income  maintenance,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  specify  the  details 
of  such  programs.  Accordingly,  this  Assembly  proposes  the  following  as  standards 
by  which  an  income  maintenance  program  should  be  judged  : 

(a)  Access  to  the  basic  necessities  of  life  should  be  open  and  publicized  to 
all  people  without  regard  to  race,  age,  sex,  family  or  marital  status,  health, 
abilities,  or  other  judgment  as  to  who  does  or  does  not  "deserve"  aid  to  live. 
Such  income  maintenance  shall  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for 
willful  indolence. 

( b )  The  grants  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  income  for  basic  needs 
and  to  sustain  every  person's  participation  with  dignity,  in  society. 

(c)  The  implementation  of  any  income  maintenance  program  shouM  not 
include  mandatory  work  requirements  which  might  be  subject  to  punitive 
interpretations  and  local  abuse. 

(d)  The  provision  of  income  should  be  in  the  form  typical  of  the  rest  of 
society.  In  a  basically  money  economy,  guaranteed  income  shou'd  be  pri- 
mari'y  in  money  so  that  a  social  stigma  will  not  be  attached  to  the  form  of 
one's  subsistence.  (This  does  not  exclude  additional  public  provision  of  social 
services  and  facilities. ) 
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(e)  Provision  of  income  maintenance  should  be  separated  from  provision 
of  social  services  and  community  development  programs,  so  as  to  remove 
the  implication  that  the  government  has  a  right  to  manage  the  lives  of  those 
it  is  assisting  to  live. 

(f )  The  provision  of  grants  should  be  in  such  a  way  that  objective  stand- 
ards are  set  and  maintained  and  arbitrary  judgments  by  public  officials  are 
minimized.  Under  present  conditions,  national  rather  than  state  or  local 
funding  and  administration  seems  most  consistent  with  objectivity  and  uni- 
formity of  social  justice. 

(g)  A  basic  and  adequate  guaranteed  minimum  income  should  provide  an 
income  geared  to  local  cost  of  living  standards  starting  at  least  as  high  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  "poverty  level"  and  preferably  including 
a  plan  to  move  toward  those  levels  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics for  "adequate  health  and  decency." 

(h)  Provision  should  be  made  for  guaranteed  income  recipients  to  retain 
some  portion  of  their  job  earnings,  thus  supplementing  basic  income  grants, 
unless  experience  or  change  in  the  economy  shows  such  an  incentive  to  pro- 
ductive activity  to  be  unnecessary  or  unwise. 

3.  Urges  that  the  funding  of  a  national  income  maintenance  program  should 
not  divert  funds  used  for  existing  socially  desirable  programs,  such  as  public 
health  care,  housing,  and  education  ;  and  the  further  development  of  programs  to 
address  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  guaranteed  income  alone. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

The  183rd  General  Assembly  {1911 ) : 

1.  Reaffirms  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  dignity,  beauty  and  worth  of  human 
work  and  creativity,  even  in  its  most  mundane  form,  recognizing  that  meaningful 
labor  is  man's  honor  and  duty  as  a  response  to  God's  grace. 

2.  Affirms  that  every  employable  person  shouM  have  access  to  a  job  at  adequate 
wages.  Minimum  wage  levels  should  be  established  in  all  areas,  based  on  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  definitions  of  what  is  adequate. 

3.  Urges  that  racial,  religious,  age,  and  sex  barriers  to  employment — including 
those  barriers  imposed  by  labor  unions — be  removed. 

4.  Recommends  strongly  that  retraining  and  relocation  programs  be  instituted 
for  those  persons  whose  jobs  are  eliminated. 

5.  Requests  vocational  and  professional  training  and  rehabilitation  for  those 
whose  capacities  to  work  and  produce  have  been  destroyed,  are  non-existent  or 
are  insufficient  for  their  basic  needs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  183rd  General  Assemhly  {1971 )  : 

1.  Urges  United  Presbyterians,  churches,  and  judicatories  to  give  thorough 
study  to  specific  income  maintenance  and  full  employment  proposals  and  to  help 
provide  a  climate  of  national  opinion  supporting  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of 
an  adequate  program  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  criteria  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  further  urges  vigorous  support  of  specific  legislation  which  meets  the 
criteria. 

2.  Recognizing  that  ours  is  a  society  in  which  commercial,  union,  veteran, 
professional,  and  other  citizen  groups  petition  and  lobby  for  subsidies  in  their 
own  self  interest,  urges  support  of  the  powerless  and  those  most  directly  affected 
by  income  maintenance  and  full  employment  proposals,  such  as  welfare  rights 
organizations,  as  they  petition  and  lobby  for  income  maintenance  legislation 
which  meets  their  self-determined  needs. 


Action  Taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Church  Board  for 
Homeland  Ministries,  April  29,  1970 

welfare  rights 

Voted :  To  adopt  the  following  statement  of  policy  and  program  with  respect  to 
welfare  rights  and  affirm  that  its  future  programs  will  be  prosecuted  in  the  light 
of  this  policy  and  consistent  purposes : 
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1.  All  persons  are  entitled  to  a  humane  standard  of  living.  Ultimately,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  providing  the  means  to  protect  this  right.  The  United 
Church  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries  advocates  a  monetary  criterion,  at  this 
time,  of  at  least  $6,500  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  as  one  prerequisite  for  a 
humane  standard  of  living. 

2.  It  is  fundamental  in  this  country  that  people  are  entitled  to  organize  non- 
violent efforts  to  secure  their  rights,  one  of  which  is  a  humane  standard  of  living. 
In  keeping  with  this  principle,  the  United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries 
will  support  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  (NWRO)  as  a  viable 
recipients'  organization  in  pursuit  of  welfare  rights  for  all  people. 

3.  The  recognition  and  protection  of  these  rights  require  not  only  the  organized 
efforts  of  those  directly  affected  by  welfare  programs,  but  also  the  widest  pos- 
sible support  among  persons  of  all  races  and  income  levels.  The  Board  is  com- 
mitted to  building  this  general  support ;  it  is  also  mindful  of  the  sT)ecial  respon- 
sibility for  developing  support  within  the  membership  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

4.  A  moral  criterion  for  a  humane  standard  of  living  is  that  receiving  welfare 
should  in  no  way  lead  to  the  debasement  of  life.  The  Board,  therefore,  will  sup- 
port the  movement  for  welfare  rights  so  that  welfare  recipients'  dignity  and  per- 
sonal sitatus  are  enhanced  and  protected. 

io.  The  provision  of  adequate  welfare  should  not  contribute  to  the  continued 
subordination  of  minority  peoples;  rather  it  should  lead  to  the  achievement  of 
equal  economic  and  social  opportunity  for  all  persons.  The  Board  will  support 
the  movement  for  welfare  rights  as  an  essential  component  of  its  efforts  toward 
the  equality  of  Blacks,  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chicanos,  Whites,  and  all  others, 
and  to  give  access  to  basic  life  needs  and  the  fundamental  structures  of  political 
freedom. 

6.  The  Board  recognizes  the  significant  cost  of  this  program  if  enacted.  It  rec- 
ognizes also  the  potential  social  and  economic  benefits.  It  urges  that  one  method 
to  implement  this  program  should  be  a  change  in  national  priorities  including 
a  shift  of  money  from  other  government  agencies — particularly  the  Department 
of  Defense. 


The  Church  and  Public  Welfare 
(Adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  September  29,  1971) 

INTRODUCTION 

"The  poor  will  always  be  with  you  in  the  land,  and  for  that  reason  I  command 
you  to  be  open-handed  with  your  countryman,  both  poor  and  distressed"  (Deut. 
15:11).  The  Biblical  observation  is  true  today  not  only  in  the  relative  sense  that 
some  people  have  less  than  others,  but  also  in  the  absolute  sense.  Today  there 
are  over  7  million  heads  of  families  who  are  poor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
work,  and  about  5  million  children  with  inadequate  food  to  develop  their  minds 
and  bodies.  With  the  abundance  of  resources  at  our  disposal,  the  commandant 
cries  out :  "be  open-handed  with  your  countryman,  both  poor  and  distressed." 

Too  often  the  observation  that  "poor  will  always  be  with  you"  has  become  an 
excuse  for  disobeying  the  law,  "you  are  to  be  open-handed  with  your  country- 
man," Too  often  we  have  searched  for  the  reasons  of  poverty  in  order  to  escape 
responsibility  for  justice  and  mercy,  rather  than  address  ourselves  to  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  and  to  be  most  helpful  to  our  poor  and  distressed  countryman. 

The  Biblical  analyses  of  why  there  is  poverty  include:  laziness,  extravagant 
living,' and  folly — for  which  the  individual  does  have  responsibility;  and  oppres- 
sion, disease,  and  fraud — evils  of  others  or  of  society  over  which  the  individual 
poor  does  not  have  control.  AVe  must  add  that  the  very  system  designed  to  help  the 
poor  in  our  country  is  in  fact  a  major  contributor  to  their  condition  of  depend- 
ence and  misery. 

At  the  present  time,  Congress  and  many  state  legislatures  are  considering 
changes  in  the  basic  programs  of  care  for  the  poor  and  distressed.  We  welcome 
this  public  consideration,  and  offer  first  some  principles  for  Christians  to  under- 
stand the  issues,  and  then  some  suggested  provisions  of  welfare  reform. 
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PRINCIPLES   FOE  CHRISTIANS 

1.  The  poor  are  a  special  charge  of  God.  Both  the  law  and  the  prophets  warn 
against  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  exhort  the  rich  to  help  the  poor,  the 
strong  to  help  the  weak.  Provision  and  opportunity  for  the  poor  is  the  primary 
standard  by  which  individuals  and  nations  are  to  be  judged.  Giving  to  the  poor 
and  destitute  from  the  leftovers  is  to  be  condemned ;  rather  the  poor  have  prior 
claim  for  adequacy  on  our  resources. 

2.  Neither  sin  nor  virtue  is  a  function  of  a  person's  economic,  educational,  or 
employment  status,  nor  is  race  or  age.  All  have  sinned,  all  may  distort  their 
ethics  by  their  economic  self-interest.  The  demand  for  justice  and  mercy  for 
the  poor,  therefore,  is  based  in  the  Old  Testament  on  a  remembrance  of  Israel's 
bondage,  and  in  the  New  Testament  on  the  commandment,  "you  shall  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself." 

3.  God  has  created  life  and  the  resources  which  sustain  life.  Man  does  not  have 
the  right  to  withhold  the  abundance  of  God's  resources  from  those  in  need,  nor 
can  he  rightly  determine  who  does  and  who  does  not  "deserA^e"  what  God  has 
given  freely  and  lovingly.  Man,  a  steward  of  God's  resources,  has  the  obligation 
to  use  God's  resources  for  the  development  of  life  with  dignity  among  His 
children. 

PROVISIONS   OF    WELFARE  REFORM 

It  should  be  our  national  policy  to  assure  that  all  its  citizens  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  secure  from  poverty,  the  access  to  adequate  health  services,  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  psychological  and  spiritual  sustenance  advocated  in  a 
democratic  society. 

We  reject  the  popular  misconception  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  filled  with  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  work  but  won't.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reports  that  less  than  1%  of  the  nation's  welfare  recipients  are  able- 
bodied  men,  and  these  men  have  to  be  seeking  jobs  thru  their  state  employment 
agencies  to  be  getting  any  welfare  at  all.  According  to  the  same  survey  24%  on 
welfare  are  old-age  recipients,  8%  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  1%  are 
blind,  50%  are  children,  2.9%  are  incapacitated  parents  in  the  home,  the  remain- 
ing 13%  are  mothers — %  of  these  welfare  mothers  are  in  job  training  or  are 
already  employed  but  are  earning  so  little  money  that  they  still  qualify  for 
welfare. 

The  first  objective  of  a  basic  national  income  policy  must  be  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty among  all  our  citizens. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  P]piscopal  Church  endorses  the  following  posi- 
tion on  Welfare  Reform  : 

1.  Coverage  for  all  poor  people,  based  on  need,  and  including  people  employed 
at  inadequate  (substandard)  wages,  individuals  under  65  and  couples  without 
children. 

2.  Assistance  grant  levels  starting  at  $3,940  for  a  family  of  four,  the  official 
poverty  level  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  provision  for 
orderly  steps  to  reach  standards  of  adequacy  for  health  and  decency  as  periodi- 
cally determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

3.  Incentives  and  realistic  aids  to  encourage  those  eligible  for  public  assistance 
to  move  into  job  training  and  full  employment,  such  as :  jobs  at  no  less  than 
minimum  federal  wage  or  prevailing  wage  whichever  is  higher ;  right  to  keep 
enough  earned  income  to  make  working  more  attractive  than  relying  solely  on 
public  assistance  (\^i.tli  recognition  that  many  people  who  have  been  trapped  by 
the  existing  system  may  need  as  long  as  two  years  to  make  a  full  transition  to 
self-support)  ;  day  care  service  ;  and  public  service  jobs  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  private  or  other  public  sector  jobs. 

4.  Acceptance  of  declaration  of  need  as  sufficient  to  establish  eligibility,  with 
provision  for  prompt  and  periodic  checks  to  determine  accuracy  of  eligibility 
and  payment  (in  the  manner  of  Social  Security  and  Income  Tax  programs)  :  and 
guarantee  of  rights  to  fair  hearing  with  representation. 

5.  Program  and  administration  of  the  welfare  system  should  be  Federally  fi- 
nanced and  controlled. 

6.  Reaffirms  the  General  Convention  policy  of  the  right  of  poor  people  to  orga- 
nize and  wor'k  togetlier  to  achieve  a  human  standard  of  lining. 
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We  commit  ourselves  to  work  towards  these  j^oals  through  education  and  other 
activities  within  the  church,  cooperate  with  other  churches  and  organizations 
and  support  such  groups  as  the  National  Welf  a  re  Rights  Organization  to  achieve 
these  goals. 


EcoN-OMic  Justice  Adopted  by  Eighth  General  Synod,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  June  25-29,  1971 

Goal  6. — To  commit  the  United  Church  of  Christ  to  changes  in  social  structure 
and  social  action  that  will  make  the  United  States  a  nation  in  which  racial 
pluralism  is  viable. 

Objective  1. — ^To  recognize  that  all  persons  are  entitled  to  the  wherewithal  to 
sustain  life;  that  each  person  is,  a  matter  of  right,  entitled  to  and  should  be 
assured  of  a  human  standard  of  living. 

Objective  2. — To  urge  through  all  appropriate  means  adoption  of  a  guaranteed 
income  for  all  Americans  to  eliminate  poverty  and  hunger  in  the  United  States, 
a  minimum  of  $6,500  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  being  both  reasonable  and 
necessary  at  this  time ;  to  find  means  to  make  the  lives  of  people  living  on  guar- 
anteed income  more  meaningful  and  more  creative  in  order  to  fulfill  their  high- 
est human  potential. 


A  Statement  to  Leaders  of  the  U.S.  Government 
From  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  ^ 

Expresses  concerns  on  America's  triple  crisis — Poverty  ;  Racism ; 
War. 

OUR  CONCERNS 

We  come  to  you  as  deeply  concerned  citizens.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  nation 
is  in  a  crisis  which  is  tearing  apart  the  fabric  of  our  democratic  society.  Awakened 
racial  minorities,  stimulated  by  recent  advances  and  promises  of  full  participa- 
tion in  the  good  life  in  America,  are  no  longer  willing  to  remain  outsiders  while 
the  white  majority  enjoys  prosperity,  power,  and  privilege.  They  know  better 
than  others  that  more  than  one  third  of  their  number  live  in  poverty  and  in  sub- 
standard housing.  They  are  also  aware  that  this  nation  is  diverting  a  substantial 
share  of  its  resources  to  an  undeclared  and  controversial  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
at  the  same  time  it  tells  them  there  are  not  enough  funds  to  help  them  live  in 
dignity  and  security. 

A  small  number  of  these  persons  have  responded  by  rioting.  An  increasing 
number  may  conclude  that  violence,  though  regrettable,  is  necessary  to  obtain 
redress  of  their  grievances  and  enjoy  a  full  life. 

We  do  not  condone  this  violence.  Those  committing  criminal  acts  should  be 
apprehended  and  tried.  But  these  acts  have  brought  to  light  the  daily  violence 
visited  upon  our  racial  minorities  and  our  poor  by  the  imbalances  in  our  political 
and  economic  system  w^hich  drives  them  to  desperate  and  self -wounding  blows  at 
society. 

White  Americans  are  slowly  realizing  that  basic  changes  are  called  for  in  the 
structures  of  our  society  if  the  American  dream  is  not  to  become  a  nightmare. 
Some  are  showing  signs  of  irrational  panic.  Some  are  calling  for  brutal  repres- 
sion. Of  great  concern  to  us  is  the  fact  that  so  little  leadership  toward  a  way 
out  of  the  threatened  civil  struggle  seems  forthcoming  from  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. With  significant  exceptions,  recent  Congressional  actions  do  not 
reveal  a  responsiveness  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  nor  a  vision  of  the  drastic 
and  thoroughgoing  changes  that  are  needed. 

OUR  christian  perspective 

We  come  to  you  compelled  by  our  Christian  faith.  In  this  we  are  like  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  who  have  liked  to  look  at  the  United  States  as  a  chosen 
nation  upon  which  God  has  smiled.  It  is  clear  that  the  country  has  not  always 


1  Adopted  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  Annual  Conference,  Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  June  1968. 
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lived  up  to  this  claim,  but  at  its  best  it  has  stood  for  the  Judeo-Christian  ideals 
of  brotherhood,  charity,  and  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

As  Christians,  we  look  upon  the  upheavals  we  experience  as  God-given  oppor- 
tunities for  progress.  Sometimes  tragedy  is  required  before  an  individual  or  a 
nation  is  ready  to  act  in  creative  new  ways.  A  fever  in  the  body  politic  may  allow 
debilitating  disease  to  come  to  the  surface  and  to  be  treated.  Our  faith  teaches 
us  that  we  must  face  the  difficult  problems  at  hand  with  courage  and  confidence, 
not  with  fear  and  hatred. 

PROPOSALS  TO  MEET  THE  CRISIS 

We  come  to  you  with  moral  concerns  and  with  some  general  proposals  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Administration.  Although  we  have  studied  the  issues 
with  some  care,  our  proposals  do  not  include  details.  These  specifics  lie  within 
your  realm  of  responsibility. 

Our  nation  is  faced  with  a  triple  crisis  of  poverty,  racism,  and  war.  They 
threaten  to  sunder  the  nation  into  two  societies — a  repressive  majority  and  an 
alienated  minority.  We  see  these  crises  as  interrelated.  Tensions  would  not  be 
so  high  if  the  country  were  not  spending  an  estimated  $300,000  to  kill  each 
"enemy"  in  Vietnam  and  only  $53  per  year  to  help  each  person  classified  as  poor 
in  this  nation. 

Poverty 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  has  helped  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
thirty-four  million  Americans  living  under  the  poverty  line  and  to  the  twenty- 
eight  million  persons  living  so  barely  above  this  line  that  a  sudden  calamity 
would  plunge  them  below  it.  These  "invisible  poor"  are  becoming  visible.  This 
is  the  necessary  first  step  in  focusing  energies  to  meet  their  needs.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  country  has  the  resources  and  the  knowledge  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  large  measure,  if  the  will  is  forthcoming  from  the  people 
and  their  government. 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  its  initiative  and  the  Congress  for  its 
legislative  approval  of  past  and  current  actions  to  meet  the  need  of  jobs,  hous- 
ing, and  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  We  view  with  concern  those  voices  who 
would  deny  such  programs  the  resources  they  need  to  succeed.  A  half-hearted 
and  intermittent  campaign  will  not  win  the  war  against  poverty. 

We  believe  that,  to  meet  the  present  crisis  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, opportunities  for  full  employment  should  be  provided  for  all  those  able 
and  willing  to  work.  This  will  call  for  the  cooperative  efforts  of  government 
and  private  enterprise.  We  agree  w^ith  the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  that,  if  necessary,  the  government  should  be 
the  employer  of  last  resort.  We  urge  increased  efforts  at  coordinated  job  train- 
ing, and  full  incorporation  of  minority  groups  into  all  branches  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  industry.  We  commend  the  provisions  of  the  poverty  programs  which 
provide  for  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor  in  plans  to  help  them, 
and  we  urge  the  extension  of  this  concept. 

We  call  for  drastic  revision  of  the  welfare  system.  Punitive  and  degrading  as- 
pects of  current  welfare  practices  should  be  eliminated,  especially  those  which 
disrupt  family  life  and  discourage  employment.  Each  citizen  should  be  assisted 
toward  receiving  all  the  benefits  which  are  legally  his.  More  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  reclamation  of  those  individuals  and  groups  currently  alienated 
from  society  and  unable  to  contribute  to  it  positively. 

We  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  provide  a  basic  floor  of 
economic  support  for  all  Americans,  be  it  by  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  nega- 
tive income  tax,  or  family  allotment,  as  may  be  found  best  after  thorough  study. 

We  call  for  appropriate  education  of  quality  for  all  children.  Compensatory 
education  must  be  provided  where  needed,  as  the  best  way  to  lift  the  disadvan- 
taged out  of  the  cycle  of  dependency  and  despair. 

We  recommend  a  shift  in  priorities  in  the  use  of  existing  government  income 
in  order  to  provide  the  resources  needed  for  such  programs.  We  pledge  our  will- 
ingness to  help  pay  the  taxes  needed  to  make  these  possible. 

Racism 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Disorders  (Kemer 
Commission)  has  made  clear  the  need  for  massive  change  in  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  white  America  if  domestic  order  is  to  prevail.  We  endorse  the  Com- 
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mission's  findings  and  call  on  the  Federal  Government  to  implement  its  recom- 
mendations as  a  significant  beginning. 

We  commend  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1968  with  its  open-housing 
provisions,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
1866  act.  We  urge  more  energetic  enforcement  of  earlier  civil  rights  legislation, 
in  particular  the  vigorous  application  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
allowing  Federal  grants  in  aid  to  be  withheld  where  discriminatory  practices 
are  found.  We  call  for  adequate  funding  of  the  agencies  assigned  enforcement 
responsibility. 

We  urge  the  erection  of  public  housing  for  low-income  families  in  all  parts  of 
our  cities  and  towns,  not  just  in  the  inner  cities. 

We  call  for  a  full  sharing  of  power  with  racial  minorities  in  deciding  public 
policies  which  directly  affect  their  lives  and  communities. 

We  urge  an  end  to  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation  of  schools. 

We  ask  that  law  and  order  be  enforced  impartially  and  justly.  Nonwhites  will 
not  respect  a  double  standard  of  law  enforcement. 

We  pledge  our  support  for  all  efforts  to  eliminate  racist  actions  and  attitudes. 
We  promise  to  do  everything  in  our  power  in  our  home  neighborhoods  to  create  a 
more  healthy  climate  of  opinion  and  wholesome  human  relationships. 

War 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  widespread  violence  in  our  domestic  life  is  linked  to 
the  violence  with  which  this  country  pursues  its  foreign-policy  goals.  We  cannot 
expect  the  populace  to  disavow  the  methods  of  force  in  solving  real  or  supposed 
pro'blems  here  at  home  when  our  nation  follows  methods  of  violence  abroad.  The 
riots  and  the  assassinations  in  our  nation  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  light 
of  this  fact.  We  cannot  continue  to  mobilize  our  national  effort  for  destruction, 
and  preparation  for  destruction,  and  yet  expect  this  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
our  citizenry. 

We  commend  the  government  for  efforts  to  regularize  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Iron  Curtain  countries  and  to  control  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  plead  for  an  end  to  the  Congressional  practice  of  treating  military  budget 
requests  as  all  but  untouchable. 

The  military  system  is  economically  and  inherently  wasteful.  A  dollar  spent 
for  armaments  is  in  large  measure  lost  to  the  economy,  while  a  dollar  spent  for 
most  nonmilitary  ends  helps  to  create  more  wealth.  Furthermore,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  widespread  waste  is  found  within  the  military  system  itself. 

We  commend  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  for  exposing  the  extent 
of  graft  and  corruption  relatedi  to  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  and  encourage 
them  to  push  for  a  correction  of  the  situation. 

We  condemn  the  continuation  of  the  military-industrial  complex,  which  acts 
as  a  state  within  a  state,  unresponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  processes 
of  a  free-market  economy. 

We  condemn  the  priority  of  military  over  domestic  concerns.  We  call  for  major 
reduction  in  military  spending,  including  the  elimination  of  the  Anti-Ballestic- 
Missile  System  (which  even  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  warned  against), 
overseas  military  construction,  and  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

We  call  for  a  broader  and  more  realistic  concept  of  security,  based  on  inter- 
national organization  and  a  world  of  law,  and  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  and  its  programs.  We  should  work  harder  at  constructing  a  viable 
democratic  society  at  home  instead  of  trying  to  act  as  policeman  for  the  world. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  persistently  opposed  the  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  We  reiterate  our  previous  calls  for  a  speedy  end  to  the  tragic  fight- 
ing there. 

We  commend  the  government  for  its  partial  limitation  in  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  its  initiative  in  bringing  about  the  talks  in  Paris. 

We  call  for  complete  cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  because  it  is 
morally  wrong.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and  many  others 
have  indicated  that  a  cessation  is  a  necessary  pre-condition  to  effective  cease-fire 
negotiations. 

AVe  call  for  the  United  States  to  make  a  public  commitment  to  support  a  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  representative  of  the  major  segments  of  political  thought 
and  dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  corruption  and  graft  and  to  reforms  in  land 
use  and  taxation. 
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We  pledge  our  support  for  all  measures  calculated  to  limit  the  disproportionate 
investment  of  money  and  resources  for  the  military.  We  promise  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  further  the  growing  public  opinion  for  withdrawal  of  the  American 
military  presence  in  Vietnam. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  a  denomination  of  only  two  hundred  thousand 
members,  but  we  have  taken  seriously  our  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  three 
crises  of  poverty,  racism,  and  war. 

Many  of  our  congregations  and  individual  members  are  participating  in  pro- 
grams to  help  relieve  the  crisis  in  our  nation  and  communities.  Some  are 
taking  initiative  and  leadership  in  their  communities  and  states  in  such  areas 
as  adequate  housing,  employment,  and  education  and  in  fair  law  enforcement. 
Some  have  initiated  housing  projects  for  low-income  families,  job  opjwrtuni- 
ties  and  job  training  projects  for  the  unemployed,  and  other  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the  disenfranchised.  Some  of  our 
congregations  are  working  both  for  changed  environments  that  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  economic  and  social  justice,  and  for  changed  lives  through 
pastoral  nurture  of  persons  regardless  of  class  or  color. 

During  the  present  year,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Board  has  under- 
taken the  following  new  ministries  in  these  areas  of  concern  : 

We  have  endorsed  the  "Crisis  in  the  Nation"  program  of  tlie  National  Council 
of  Churches  calling  for  unprecedented  and  immediate  action  by  the  churches  in 
working  together  for  justice  on  the  domestic  scene.  We  have  allocated  $15,000 
for  participation  in  this  program,  in  addition  to  re-allocating  staff  time  and  pro- 
gram to  this  effort. 

We  have  provided  information  and  called  upon  congregations  to  educate  their 
members  to  the  urgency  of  the  crisis.  We  have  called  upon  our  congregations  to 
involve  lay  persons  and  to  free  their  pastors  to  work  as  agents  for  reconciliation. 

We  have  authorized  the  investment  of  up  to  $200,000 — 10%  of  our  denomina- 
tion's investment  funds — in  programs  of  inner-city  renewal. 

We  have  allocated  $15,000  for  participation  in  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  This  includes  the  assign- 
ment of  two  of  our  staff  persons  and  sixteen  of  our  seminary  and  college  students 
to  the  campaign. 

We  have  appropriated  $5,000  to  the  Negro  Industrial  and  Economic  Union, 
which  seeks  full  participation  of  the  Negro  in  America's  economy. 

We  have  contributed  more  than  $75,000  to  programs  of  relief  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  relieve  suffering  in  Vietnam  through 
Vietnam  Christian  Service  and  International  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.  More  than 
a  dozen  Brethren  young  people  have  served  as  volunteers  in  these  programs  in 
Vietnam. 

We  have  continued  or  increased  our  involvements  in  community  development 
projects  in  several  impoverished  and  critical  areas  of  our  nation,  esi>ecially 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Flat  Creek,  Kentucky,  and 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

MORE  IS  NEEDED 

These  are  some  tangible  evidences  of  our  determination  to  do  what  is  needed 
to  help  meet  the  triple  crisis  of  our  nation.  We  confess  that  we  have  done  too  lit- 
tle. We  are  determined  to  continue  and  to  increase  our  commiitments. 

Major  action,  however,  to  meet  these  crises  must  come  from  the  government. 
We  look  to  you  to  provide  leadership.  You  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  take  the 
initiative.  Courageous  and  decisive  action  on  j^our  part  can  lead  individuals, 
communities,  and  the  nation  to  new  and  constructive  programs  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  crises,  not  to  treat  their  symptoms.  In  this  hour  we  appeal  to  you 
to  provide  the  vigorous  leadership  needed  for  bold  steps  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
racial  discrimination,  and  to  end  the  Vietnam  War. 
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National  Incomes  Policy 
adopted  by  women's  dwision  october  24,  1971 

The  Christian  Church  from  its  beginning  has  aflarmed  its  belief  that  human 
persons  are  God's  mast  precious  creation.  It  is  therefore  a  stewardship  responsi- 
bility of  the  Church  to  encourage  nations  and  societies  to  establish  health  and 
welfare  systems  which  will  enable  persons  to  realize  their  greatest  potential. 

Human  resource  development  is  thus  not  only  a  moral  imperative  but  also  a 
social  policy,  and  is  deeply  involved  in  national  self-interest.  We  cannot  afford 
the  waste  of  human  resources  through  poor  health,  limited  cultural  exposure, 
inadequate  edu<*ation,  and  ineffective  rehabilitation.  The  far-sighted  prevention 
of  human  illness  and  distress  is  even  more  important  in  the  long  run  than  cure 
and  rehabilitation. 

We  call  upon  both  the  governmental  and  private  sectors  of  society  to  become 
involved  in  a  more  comprehensive  program  which  will  meet  at  least  these  basic 
needs. 

Adequate  food,  clothing,  and  housing  are  necessary  ingredients  in  the  develop- 
ment processes  of  human  life.  In  a  high  money  economy  funds  are  needed  to 
purchase  basic  commodities  and  services.  But  many  Americans  today  live  under 
economic  conditions  which  deny  them  satisfaction  of  their  basic  needs.  This 
situation  is  scandalous  because  it  is  unnecessary.  The  economic  productivity  of 
society  is  well  able  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  society  and  more.  However, 
present  programs  for  producing  economic  growth  and  increasing  employment 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  need.  Likewise,  various  income  transfer  systems, 
such  as  public  welfare,  unemployment  insurance,  and  even  Social  Security  itself, 
have  in  many  cases  failed  to  make  possible  an  adequate  minimum  standard  of 
existence.  While  a  national  program  of  income  maintenance  is  not  a  substitute 
for  a  full  employment  policy,  neither  is  a  full  employment  policy  a  substitute 
for  an  income  policy.  Both  programs  are  needed,  and  if  one  or  both  are  missing 
we  shall  continue  to  block  the  development  of  the  maximum  productive  skills  of 
a  tragically  large  number  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Wage  standards  are  needed 
which  provide  a  living  wage.  It  is  also  necessary  to  broaden  and  improve  social 
welfare  services. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  our  economy  functions  imperfectly.  It  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  society  to  develop  new  institutions  which  more  adequately 
fulfill  human  rights.  As  Christians  we  have  the  obligation  to  develop  the  moral 
foundation  for  public  policies  which  will  provide  every  family  with  the  minimum 
income  needed  to  participate  as  responsible  and  productive  members  of  society. 

We  call  upon  our  Churches  and  the  General  Boards  and  Agencies  : 

1.  To  study  the  various  methods  for  providing  every  individual  and  family  an 
income  capable  of  supporting  human  life  in  dignity  and  decency ;  and 

2.  To  participate  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  those  policies 
which  best  fulfill  the  following  criteria  : 

( a )  Available  to  all  as  a  matter  of  rights  ; 

( & )  Adequate  to  maintain  health  and  human  decency  ; 

(c)  Administered  so  as  to  maximize  coverage  and  adjust  benefits  to 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living ; 

(d)  Developed  in  a  manner  which  will  respect  the  freedom  of  i)ersons  to 
manage  their  own  lives,  increase  their  power  to  choose  their  own  careers,  and 
enable  them  to  participate  in  meeting  personal  and  community  needs ; 

( e )  Designed  to  afford  incentive  to  productive  activity  ; 

(/)  Designed  in  such  a  way  that  existing  socially  desirable  programs  and 
values  are  conserved  and  enhanced. 


Statement  Regarding  Welfare  Reform  Legislation  Offered  as  Testimony 
Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the  Department  of  Church  in 
Society  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
January,  1972. 

The  attached  Resolution  #26  entitled  "Concerning  Social  Welfare"  was  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  15-20,  1971.  This  statement  of  our 
church  is  presented  in  testimony  by  the  Department  of  Church  in  Society  of  the 
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Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ).  Ours  is  a  Protestant  denomination  of 
some  1,300,000  members  and  the  General  Assembly,  our  most  representative  body 
is  attended  by  6,000  voting  delegates  appointed  by  local  congregations,  regional 
and  national  units  of  the  church. 

The  accompanying  Resolution  #26  speaks  clearly  and  pointedly  concerning  our 
position  on  welfare  reform.  We  further  emphasize  our  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  federal  government  to  assume  its  responsibility  in  this  realm  of 
our  national  life.  Not  to  act  now  would  only  increase  the  frustration  and  suffering 
of  millions,  which  would  be  destructive  and  irresponsible  on  the  part  of 
government. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  government  should  enact  legislation  that  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aging  and  the  disabled — 
young  and  old.  We  do  not  lack  the  resources.  Our  only  danger  is  that  we  may  lack 
desire  and  determination.  This  nation  is  rich  enough.  The  only  question  really  has 
to  do  with  the  measure  of  our  insight  and  our  compassion. 

We  believe  the  American  people  are  able  to  understand  the  problems  created  by 
our  deficient  and  outworn  welfare  system.  We  believe  the  American  people  are 
also  capable  of  recognizing  the  responsibility  that  is  upon  us  all  to  deal  justly 
and  realistically  with  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Our  church,  along  with  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  religious  community  is  committed  to  a  society  where  it  is 
made  possible  for  all  people  to  live  in  decency,  dignity  and  freedom. 


Concerning  Social  Welfare 
the  situation 

The  church  has  had  a  long-standing  concern  in  the  area  of  social  welfare. 
In  1963  the  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches  pointed  out  that 
"Christians,  both  individually  and  corporately,  have  been  caring  for  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  troubled,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  movement."  The  assembly  also  declared  then  that  "If  any  person  is 
unable  to  care  for  his  own  health  and  welfare  needs,  we  believe  that  he  has 
every  right  to  call  upon  the  resources  of  the  community  without  embarrassment 
and  without  being  assigned  second-class  citizenship.  Health  and  welfare  agencies, 
private  and  public,  should  recognize  that  their  services  are  not  'favors'  to  be 
bestowed  but  are  resources  on  which  any  client  in  need  has  a  rightful  claim." 

The  church's  continuing  concern  was  again  expressed  in  1069  when  the  General 
Assembly  endorsed  "as  a  principle  some  form  of  family  income  support  which 
will  both  be  adequate  to  maintain  health  and  human  decency  and  also  be  de- 
signed to  afford  incentive  to  productive  economic  activity." 

The  problems  of  the  welfare  system  continue  to  confront  us.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  reports  that  over  12  million  persons  are  now 
receiving  public  assistance. 

Of  these,  28  per  cent  are  65  years  of  age  or  older ;  50  per  cent  are  children ; 
12  per  cent  are  mothers  of  those  children ;  nine  per  cent  are  physically  handi- 
cax>ped.  An  additional  ten  million  persons  are  in  families  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level  (as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  a  family  of  four  in 
an  urban  setting,  $3,940) ,  yet  receive  no  assistance. 

The  present  national  administration  has  recognized  the  need  for  major  changes 
in  our  welfare  system  and  has  proposed  legislation  incorporating  the  principle 
of  a  uniform  national  family  income  policy.  Meanwhile,  welfare  groups  such  as 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  have  brought  forcefully  to  our  at- 
tention continuing  major  injustices  which  violate  human  dignity  and  impede  a 
person's  potental  for  growth. 

PRINCIPLES 

1.  We  reaffirm  the  principle  of  a  national  family  income  plan  to  replace  the 
present  welfare  system.  The  guaranteed  family  income  in  such  a  program  clearly 
should  not  be  lower  than  the  present  poverty  level  established  by  the  federal 
government  (for  a  family  of  four  in  an  urban  setting  $3,940). 

2.  We  reaffirm  the  right  of  persons  to  be  involved  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
in  the  decisions  which  affect  their  lives.  Therefore,  we  support  the  principle  of 
welfare  recipients  organizing  to  express  their  concerns  and  to  suggest  solutions 
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for  their  problems.  Such  suggestions  must  not  merely  be  heard,  they  must  be 
taken  with  the  greatest  seriousness. 

3.  We  reaffirm  that  a  family  income  support  program  shouM  "be  designed  to 
afford  incentive  to  productive  economic  activity."  However,  in  the  light  of  recent 
legislative  discussion,  we  also  feel  the  need  to  aflBrm  : 

{a)  that  work  offered  to  those  on  public  assistance  should  pay  at  leasit 
the  minimum  wage; 

( h )  that  mothers  with  pre-school  children  should  not  be  required  to  accept 
work  to  qualify  for  public  assistance; 

(c)  that  a  work  incentive  program  by  itself  does  not  solve  the  welfare 
problem  since  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  those  on  public  assistance  are 
able  to  work  in  any  case. 
Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  15-20,  1971  urge 
the  administrative  and  regional  units  and  congregations  of  the  church  to  imple- 
ment the  following  actions : 

1.  We  call  upon  the  Division  of  Homeland  Ministries  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  to  develop  an  aggressive  program  aimed  at 
federal  legislation  for  a  family  income  support  program  in  accord  with  the 
principles  given  in  this  resolution, 

2.  We  call  upon  each  regional  unit  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  through  existing  or  newly  created  structures  to  investigate  the 
public  welfare  situation  in  its  own  region  and  to  suggest  appropriate  action 
for  the  congregations  in  light  of  the  principles  stated  in  this  resolution. 

3.  We  call  upon  each  city  or  district  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  to  make  contact  with  those  structures  in  its  community 
through  which  the  poor  are  making  their  voices  heard.  In  light  Of  such 
contacts,  we  call  upon  the  congregations  in  each  area  to  develop  programs 
in  accord  with  the  principles  given  in  this  resolution. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  General  Minister  and  President  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  be  requested  to  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  on  the  church's  implementation  of  this  resolution. 


Rights  of  the  Poor 

Believing  that  the  rights  of  human  beings  include  the  rights  to  minimum 
income,  adequate  housing  and  legal  services  and  dignity  in  old  age ;  and 

Believing  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  government  to  secure,  protect  and 
defend  these  rights,  and  to  provide  appropriate  services  to  implement  them ; 

Therefore  he  it  resolved.  The  1971  General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association  urges  that  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Canada : 

1.  Provide  family  income  through  a  program  of  income  maintenance  adequate 
to  meet  needs  for  food,  clothing  and  housing ;  and 

2.  Commit  whatever  resources  are  necessary  to  provide  a  decent  home  for 
every  American  and  Canadian  family ;  and 

3.  Enact  legislation  to  achieve  equity  in  tenant-landlord  relationships,  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  both  tenants  and  landlords ;  and 

4.  Enlarge  legal  services  for  the  poor  and  disenfranchised  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  appropriate  funding,  without  political  harrass- 
ment.  manipulation  and  intimidation. 

Adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1971. 


A  Call  for  Welfare  Reform 

A  Social  Pronouncement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States^ — 
Adopted  by  the  1971  General  Assembly. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  shares  the  Avidespread  con- 
viction that  the  welfare  system  in  our  nation  has  failed  miserably.  Public 
assistance  benefits  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
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most  recipients.  Many  needy  persons  receive  no  benefits  at  all.  The  system  has 
built  into  it  disincentives  and  inequities  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  very 
poverty  it  is  intended  to  alleviate.  The  need  for  reform  is  clear. 

We  confess  that  we  have  often  accepted  and  taken  comfort  in  common  myths 
about  the  poor  and  those  on  welfare.  We  have  believed  along  with  many  others 
misconceptions  such  as  these  : 

Most  poor  people  are  able-bodied  but  lazy  loafers. 

Those  on  welfare  could  work  but  prefer  to  f reeload  off  society. 

Welfare  recipients  waste  their  money  on  expensive  cars  and  the  like. 

Believing  such  myths,  we  have  done  little  to  effect  change. 

Now  we  emphatically  reject  these  myths  as  false.  Moreover,  our  recognition 
that  God  calls  us  to  seek  justice  for  all  men,  our  sense  that  justice  demands  that 
every  man  have  the  material  conditions  necessary  for  his  physical  and  social 
existence,  our  awareness  of  the  injustice  suffered  by  the  poor  in  the  midst  of 
our  affluent  society,  and  our  sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  half  of  the  poor  in  our 
nation  are  in  the  region  served  by  our  church  compel  us  to  act.  Therefore,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  in  this  111th  General  Assembly : 

1.  Urges  the  enactment  of  a  national  program  which  provides  a  basic  and 
adequate  minimum  income  or  opportunity  to  earn  such  for  all  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Declares  its  judgment  that  the  adequacy  of  any  proposed  program  of  income 
maintenance  should  be  measured  by  these  criteria  : 

(a)  It  treats  the  basic  necessities  of  life  as  a  universal  human  right, 
without  reference  to  judgments  as  to  who  does  or  does  not  deserve  them. 

(6)  It  contains  strong  incentives  for  work,  but  does  not  require  accept- 
ance of  employment  as  a  condition  for  receiving  public  assistance  for  mothers 
with  preschool  or  elementary  school  age  children. 

(c)  It  grants  an  income  large  enough  to  provide  for  basic  needs  and  to 
sustain  every  person's  participation,  with  dignity,  in  society. 

(d)  It  provides  job  training  and  assistance,  by  the  government  if  neces- 
sary, in  obtaining  jobs  for  all  those  desiring  them. 

(e)  It  provides  income  primarily  in  money  so  that  a  social  stigma  will 
not  be  attached  to  the  form  of  one's  subsistence,  though  this  does  not  ex- 
clude additional  public  provision  of  social  services,  facilities,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  welfare  recipients  in  the  best  use  of  their  resources. 

(/)  It  provides  for  grants  in  such  a  way  that  objective  standards  are 
established  and  maintained,  and  arbitrary  judgments  by  public  officials  are 
minimized. 

3.  Urges  church  members,  congregations,  and  middle  judicatories  to  study  the 
welfare  system  in  their  own  localities  and  specific  income  maintenance  proposals, 
and  to  help  create  a  climate  of  national  opinion  supporting  the  earliest  possible 
enactment  of  an  adequate  program  of  income  maintenance. 

4.  Urges  support  of  specific  legislation  which  meets  or  moves  significantly  in 
the  direction  of  the  foregoing  criteria. 

5.  Directs  the  Stated  Clerk  to  inform  the  Administration  and  Congress  of  this 
social  pronouncement,  and  directs  the  Office  of  Church  and  Society  to  seek  im- 
plementation of  the  action  called  for  herein. 

Senator  Cuetis.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  next  witness,  Dr.  Roger  Free- 
man, has  had  a  very  long  and  impressive  career  in  government,  in 
analysis,  in  studying  various  social  proposals  and  programs,  and  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  take  just  a  moment  at  the  opening  of  his 
statement  to  give  a  little  resume  of  his  background  and  activity  begin- 
ning from  the  very  time  he  got  started  in  State  government  matters. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  may  do  that. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  A.  PREEMAN,  SENIOR  FELLOW,  THE  HOOVER 
INSTITUTION  ON  WAR,  REVOLUTION,  AND  PEACE,  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee^  I  am  Roger  A.  Free- 
man, senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University. 

Of  course,  any  opinions  I  may  express  are  my  own  and  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected.  Also,  I  repre- 
sent nobody;  I  express  only  my  own  opinions  and  I  appreciate  the 
invitation  of  your  committee. 

In  response  to  Senator  Curtis'  question,  I  have  been  at  Stanford 
University  now  for  the  past  10  years,  which  was  interrupted  from  1969 
to  1970  when  I  was  serving  as  special  assistant  to  President  Nixon,  as 
I  served  under  President  Eisenhower  in  the  1950's. 

Prior  to  that  I  was  an  assistant  to  Governor  Langlie  of  the  State  of 
Washington  from  1950  to  1956. 

I  have  served  on  several  presidential  commissions,  on  the  staff  of 
commissions,  but  this  is  too  long  a  list  to  recite  so  I  hope  that  this  will 
suffice  for  my  background. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  in  prior  years  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  a  number  of  other  congressional  committees. 

I  submitted  extensive  testimony  for  the  record  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, will  summarize  it  in  six  points. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  may  I  refer  to  something  that  was  just  said 
a  few  minutes  ago — the  question  about  work  and  eating  ? 

Of  course,  the  quotation  is  from  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians:  He  who  does  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat — which  is,  in- 
cidentally, copied  in  the  Soviet  constitution,  article  12,  without  giving 
credit  to  St.  Paul  and  this  is  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
stitution which  th^s  Soviet  Government  enforces  very  strictly,  that  he 
who  does  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat. 

There  is  no  welfare  program  in  the  Soviet  Union ;  nor  is  there  un- 
employment compensation,  but  everybody  is  entitled  to  a  job  at  a 
minimum  pay,  which  at  the  present  time  is  60  rubles  or  about  $70  a 
month ;  anybody  who  is  satisfied  with  that,  can  take  it.  'Who  isn't  satis- 
fied may  look  for  a  better  job  if  he  can  find  it. 

I  personailly  think  that  is  not  a  bad  idea  but  this  leads  us  somewhat 
afield. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  present  six  points,  a  summary 
of  my  more  extensive  testimony. 

Senator  Anderson.  Your  entire  document  will  be  included.  We  will 
print  the  entire  statement. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  entire  statement  wdll  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Point  1 :  A  broad  consensus  appears  to  have  been  reached  in  re- 
cent years  that  time  has  come  for  a  fundamental  restructuring  of 
our  public  assistance  system.  Title  III  of  H.R.  1  would  substitute  new 
Federal  public  assistance  programs  for  the  existing  Federal- State- 
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local  adult  programs.  As  an  alternative  those  programs  could  be  inte- 
grated with  OASDHI.  At  the  time  when  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1933  was  passed,  public  assistance  Avas  viewed  largely  as  a  temporary 
expedient  until  social  insurance  coverage  became  universal.  That  stage 
has  now  been  reached :  more  than  96  percent  of  all  civilian  paid  em- 
ployment was  protected  by  public  retirement  systems  by  1969.  OAA 
recipients  are,  on  the  average,  76.6  years  old ;  70  percent  of  them  are 
women  of  whom  two -thirds  are  widows. 

To  grant  recipients  of  adult  public  assistance  programs — ^the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled — ^the  dignity  and  security  of  OASDHI  pensions, 
at  substantially  higher  benefits  than  at  present,  Avould  seem  to  be  an 
overdue  act  of  equity  and  compassion.  It  Avould  be  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  beneficiaries  and  greatly  simplify  administration. 

Point  2  :  That  AFDC  is  an  abject  failure  and  beyond  repair  is  now 
generally  agreed,  admitted  even  by  many  of  its  former  admirers  and 
protagoni^s.  Title  TV  of  H.R.  1  would  replace  AFDC  with  a  Federal 
family  assistance  program  (FAP).  You  are  familiar  wath  the  details 
of  the  program.  I  was  part  o  f  the  group  that  worked  on  it  when  the 
program  w^as  developed  and  I  was  then  convinced  that  it  was  ill  con- 
ceived. This  is  the  first  time,  at  your  invitation,  that  I  express  criticism 
of  that  program  publicly. 

I  would  say  that  what  Senator  Ribicoff  mentioned  earlier  today,  the 
]>ossibility  of  a  pilot  program  or  pilot  programs,  seems  to  me  quite 
desirable.  I  wish  that  many  of  the  existing  programs  in  several  other 
fields  had  been  started  as  pilot  programs  so  that  we  could  see  what  they 
can  accomplish — how  productive  they  are,  rather  than  invest  billions 
of  dollars,  as  we  have  in  several  unproductive  programs,  which  I  do 
not  need  to  name  at  this  time. 

I  feel  that  most  of  the  specific  features  of  FAP  except  aid  to  work- 
ing poor  have  been  tried  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully  in  some  form 
or  other  in  the  past  15  years  when  Congress  attempted,  in  vain,  to 
make  AFDC  fair  while  controlling  its  explosive  growth.  Despite 
these  efforts  and  all  promises  of  the  sponsors  of  the  reform  pro- 
posals, AFDC  rolls  multiplied  fivefold  during  that  period. 

FAP  would  not  only  retain  most  of  the  damaging  features  of 
AFDC,  it  would  make  them  worse.  Besides  doubling  the  welfare  rolls 
immediately,  FAP  would,  in  my  opinion,  open  a  Pandora's  box  of 
undreamed  of  dimensions.  Disruption  of  labor  markets,  steadily 
worsening  social  ills,  and  civil  unrest  could  plague  the  country  for 
years  on  an  increasing  scale. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  preceding 
witnesses  in  being  critical  of  title  IV,  although  for  entirdly  different 
reasons. 

That  FAP  rolls  would  decline  in  subsequent  years  or  that  by  its 
activation  "almost  half  of  the  AFDC  mothers  can  be  moved  into 
regular  employment,"  as  this  committee  was  told  last  July  by  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  is  not  a  hope  but  a  mirage.  Once  enacted,  FAP 
has  no  place  to  go  but  up.  The  so-called  work-incentive  program 
would  subject  recipients'  earnings  to  a  tw^o-thirds  deduction  and  offer 
them  a  net  wage  of  only  40  to  67  cents  an  hour.  This  is  hardly  enough 
to  motivate  anyone  to  work. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  suggested  in  these  hearings  about  2  or  3  days 
ago  by  Mr.  P^chman  that  retained  earnings  be  raised  to  50  percent; 
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that  would  €Ost  far  more  money  and  would  only  be  slightly  more 
effective.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  work  and  training  require- 
ments, already  enacted  in  H.R.  10604  last  December,  will  prove  more 
effective  than  similar  provisions  have  in  the  past,  as  long  as  welfare 
benefits  offer  persons  with  low  skills  and  little  ambition  an  attractive 
alternative. 

Applicants  will  register  for  training,  if  they  are  required  to  do  so, 
but  most  are  not  likely  to  obtain  employment  and  keep  it  unless  they 
truly  want  to  work  at  the  type  of  job  they  are  capable  of  filling,  which, 
in  many  cases,  may  be  menial  and  low  paid. 

Point  3.  The  universal  criticism  of  current  public  assistance  pro- 
grams does  not  mean  that  our  social  welfare  system  was  ill  planned 
and  badly  put  together.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  struc- 
ture's architects  in  1935  did  a  magnificent  job  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  well. 

What  happened  over  the  past  36  years  is  not  that  the  system  failed 
but  that  it  was  perverted  and  so  badly  abused  by  its  managers  that 
its  public  assistance  part  has  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  As 
formed  in  1935,  the  social  welfare  system  consisted  of  three  major 
parts:  (a)  A  Federal  program  of  social  insurance  against  the  major 
hazards  of  life ;  (b)  Federal-State-local  programs  for  clearly  identifia- 
ble and  verifiable  causes  of  need  as  a  temporary  bridge  until  social 
insurance  coverage  became  universal  and  comprehensive;  (c)  State- 
local  general-assistance  programs  for  residual  cases  of  need  resulting 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  deficiencies  that  could  not  be 
nationally  categorized. 

ADC  was  intended  to  cover,  and  initially  benefited,  mainly  orphans 
and  children  of  incapacitated  fathers.  Today  fewer  than  5  percent  of 
the  AFDC  children  are  orphans.  Three-fourths  of  the  AFDC  fathers 
are  absent;  six  out  of  every  seven  AFDC  fathei*s  contribute  nothing 
toward  the  support  of  their  families,  the  whereabouts  of  better  than 
one-hal  f  of  the  fathers  is  unknown. 

A  national  system  of  public  assistance  that  disregards  the  cause  of 
dependence  and  offers  benefits  comparable  to  low-skill  wages  is  bound 
to  grow  without  limit.  It  is  a  permanent  and  irresistible  invitation  to 
abuse  and  ruin.  In  most  AFDC  cases  the  cause  of  need  is  not  economic 
but  social  and  requires  individual  consideration  and  judgment,  which 
is  impossible  under  a  national  uniform  program. 

Point  4.  Enactment  of  H.R.  1  would  be  a  major  milestone  in  the 
process  of  concentration  of  all  governmental  power  in  the  J^'ational 
Government.  S.  2037  by  Senator  Curtis  offers  one  attractive  alternative 
that  would  return  to  the  States  powers  which  the  Federal  Grovernment 
has  assumed  in  recent  years. 

Point  5.  Persons  whose  need  stems  from  objectively  determinable 
and  verifiable  causes,  such  as  old  age,  blindness,  disability,  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  breadwinner,  et  cetera,  can  be  and  should  be  covered 
by  a  national  insurance  system.  Most  of  the  financial  means  for  aiding 
other  cases  of  need — the  social  problem  families — may  also  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  nature  of  preventive  and  correc- 
tive programs  as  well  as  decisions  on  the  approoriate  form  of  aid, 
treatment  and  traininof  in  each  case  must  be  individualized  and  can 
better  be  determined  at  State  and  community  levels. 
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My  proposal  would  shift  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid 
to  the  totally  and  permanently  disabled  and  AFDC  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  families  of  disabled  fathers  to  national  social  insurance. 
Other  needy  persons  presently  in  general  assistance  and  most  AFDC 
cases  should' l)e  aided  by  State  and  local  governments  largely  from 
funds  distributed  among  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
proportion  to  population,  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  per  capita  income,  in 
other  words,  closed-end  formula  gi'ants. 

Point  6.  The  National  Government  could  also  assist  the  States  in 
other  ways.  About  2  million  fathers  have  left  the  families  they  spawned 
to  the  tender  care  of  AFDC  and  most  of  them  contribute  nothing. 
Reciprocal  support  agreements  among  States  have  proven  inadequate 
or  ineffective.  Parental  failure  to  support  should  be  made  a  Federal 
offense,  because  Federal  money  is  involved,  to  be  strictly  and  uni- 
formly enforced  throughout  the  country.  At  a  time  when  44  percent  of 
all  women  are  in  the  labor  force — and  38  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
female — and  half  of  all  mothers  of  children  6  to  17  years  of  age  do 
work,  mothers  should  be  held  equally  responsible  for  the  support  of 
their  children. 

For  men  and  women  who  cannot  compete  for  steady  employment  in 
an  open  market,  because  their  productive  capacity  is  below  the  wages 
they  would  have  to  be  paid,  whether  it  is  due  to  low^  intelligence,  lack 
of  drive  or  for  whatever  reason,  should  be  offered  a  sheltered  Avork- 
shop-type  of  employment,  either  with  the  help  of  tax  credits  or  by  the 
Government  acting  as  an  employer  of  last  resort.  Work  relief,  which 
particularly  includes  the  care  of  children  of  other  working  mothers, 
offers  a  valid  and  fair  test  of  genuine  need  and  of  eligibility  for  public 
assistance. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  conclusion  of  my  summary. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  and  clear  statement. 

Senator  Bennett? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  will  pass  for  a  minute. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  will  yield  to  our  colleagues  down  at  the  other  end. 

Senator  Hansen.  Well,  first  of  all.  Dr.  Freeman,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  that  you  bring  to  this  committee  a  very  distinguished 
career,  a  career  sparked  with  a  great  number  of  experiences  that  I 
think  eminently  qualifies  you  to  speak  knowledgeably  and  forcefully 
on  the  subject  to  which  you  have  addressed  yourself. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  what  you  say  here.  I  am  struck  with 
some  of  the  statistics  that  you  present,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  reading  your  full  statement  which,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out,  will  become  part  of  the  record. 

I  do  have  one  or  two  questions. 

Your  feeling,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  programs,  is  that  by  their 
very  nature  they  can  be  better  administered  by  the  State  or  at  the  local 
level  than  at  the  Federal  level.  I  believe  you  said  something  that  would 
indicate  that. 

May  I  refer  specifically  to  your  statement  ?  You  say : 

But  the  nature  of  preventive  and  corrective  programs  as  well  as  decisions 
on  the  appropriate  form  of  aid,  treatment  and  training  in  each  case  must  be 
individualized  and  can  better  be  determined  at  state  and  county  levels. 
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Supposing  most  of  the  AFDC  cases  were  turned  over  to  the  States. 
Some  States  operate  an  adequate  program  but  others  do  not.  Are  not 
Americans  who  are  in  need  entitled  to  be  aided  no  matter  where  they 
live,  and  is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  to 
it  that  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Senator,  State  officials  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
responsible  to  them,  exactly  as  Members  of  Congress  are.  If  they  do  not 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  they  will  not  return  to  office ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility which  officials  have  at  the  State  level  from  that  at  the  Federal 
level. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  assume  all  responsibilities  it  will 
for  all  practical  purposes  eliminate  our  federal  system,  and  we  will 
have  a  uniform  and  centralized  system  of  Government.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  is  handling  too  many  matters  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  a  result  the  time  of  the  President — and  I  was 
in  a  position  to  observe  that  in  two  administrations — and  the  time  of 
Congress  is  largely  consumed  by  domestic  matters.  As  a  consequence 
they  do  not  have  enough  time  for  adequate  consideration  of  matters 
which  can  be  considered,  and  decided  only  at  the  national  level,  such 
as  national  securitv,  international  relations  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  matters  such  as  welfare  which  are  well 
within  the  capacity  of  officials  at  the  State  and  local  level  should  be  left 
there,  with  a  financial  contribution  by  the  National  Government. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  States. 

Second :  Persons  whose  cause  of  need  can  be  objectively  determined 
and  verified — the  blind,  the  disabled,  the  aged — should  be  protected  by 
a  national  insurance  system — OASDHI. 

However,  general  assistance  and  most  of  AFDC  consist  of  individ- 
ual problem  cases,  multiple  problem  families,  where  the  situation 
differs  from  case  to  case  and  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  apply  a  na- 
tional standard.  At  the  local  level  each  case  can  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits. 

The  preceding  witnesses  said  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  deserving  and  the  undeserving ;  that  was  news  to  me  as  part 
of  the  Protestant  ethic  but  maybe  this  is  a  modern  version  of  it. 

Senator  Hansen.  With  further  reference  to  your  last  observation, 
it  has  been  contended  by  a  number  of  witnesses  repeatedly  before  this 
committee  that  while  they  agree  to  $2,400  or  a  $3,000  level  for  a  family 
of  four  at  the  present  time,  person  after  person  has  testified  that  what 
we  really  should  be  paying  would  be  not  less  than  the  poverty  level, 
which  I  understand  for  a  family  of  four  last  year  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3,900.  But,  yesterday,  I  think  there  were  some  witnesses  from 
New  York  State  who  left  me,  at  least,  Avith  the  impression  that  in  New 
York  City  the  lowest  acceptable  amount  of  income  on  which  a  family 
of  four  could  make  a  go  of  it  in  that  admittedly  expensive  living  area 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  around  $7,700  or  $7,900. 

As  an  economist,  would  you  comment  on  what  would  happen  if  this 
Government  were  to  agree  to  pay  all  persons,  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed or  not,  money  sufficient  so  that  their  total  amount  available  to 
them  for  living,  for  a  family  of  four,  would  be  not  less  than,  say. 
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$8,000.  This  is  the  figure  which  I  think  was  recommended  to  us  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  Senator,  the  first  thing  I  would  quote  is  a 
statement  by  a  famous  classic  French  economist  who  defined  govern- 
ment as  a  system  under  Avhich  everybody  is  trying  to  live  at  every- 
body else's  expense. 

Once  we  adopt  a  certain  national  income  level  to  which  everybody 
is  entitled — whether  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
income  or  not — and  we  set  it  at  $2,400,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  $3,000,  why  somebody  cannot  say  it  ought  to  be  $4,000  and 
finally  someone  will  come  up  with  $6,500  or  $7,800,  the  end  result  of 
it  would  be,  as  Senator  Bennett  pointed  out,  that  nobody  up  to  a  me- 
dium level  of  skill  Avould  want  to  work  or  very  few,  shall  we  say — no- 
body may  be  a  slight  exaggeration — but  the  result  of  it  would  be  that 
most  people  would  see  no  reason  why  they  should  work  for  an  amount 
which  they  can  get  for  free,  as  long  as  it  is  guaranteed. 

This  is  why  the  system  in  1935  clearly  established  that  a  person  is 
entitled  to  public  assistance  as  long  as  there  is  an  identifiable,  recog- 
nized and  verifiable  cause  of  need — old  age,  blindness,  disability  and  so 
forth.  To  guarantee  to  every  household  $7,800  or  $6,500,  or  even 
$2,400, 1  think,  would  rum  the  economy,  and  abolish  the  low-skill  labor 
market.  Finally,  we  would  find  that  nobody  up  to  a  medium  skill  would 
want  to  go  to  work  and  without  work  we  cannot  pay  $7,800  or  what- 
ever the  guaranteed  income  is. 

Senator  Haxsex.  Well,  now,  let's  suppose  that  the  Government 
decided  that  we  would  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Freemax.  Yes. 

Senator  Hansen.  I  mean,  they  wouldn't  raise  it  with  tax  revenues. 
Let's  assume  that  the  Government  decides,  whether  or  not  it  may  be 
appealing  to  economists,  that  we  will  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hansen.  Let's  assume  that  no  one  should  have  to  live  on  less 
than  $7,800.  Would  you  think  that  under  that  situation  the  $7,800  or 
the  $8,000  that  was  given  to  a  family  of  four  would  buy  for  very 
long  what  it  might  have  presumed  to  buy  now  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Senator,  if  the  Government  proceeded  to  pay  every- 
body, shall  we  say,  $7,800  and  does  it  by  printing  the  money,  then 
it  would  repeat  what  has  been  done  in  several  countries  around  the 
world. 

I  have  served  in  some  of  them  as  fiscal  adviser  after  inflation  ran 
Avild.  I  was  sent  to  Bolivia  as  financial  adviser  where  the  Government 
had  instituted  a  system  beyond  its  means.  The  peso  boliviona  which 
started  out  as  an  equivalent  of  $1  was  down  to  one  fifteen-thousandths 
when  I  arrived. 

I  once  lived  in  a  country  where  my  salary  every  month  was  about  4 
million  but  for  the  4  million  I  coudn't  buy  as  much  as  $300.  This  is 
exactly  what  would  happen  in  such  a  system ;  the  Government  Avould 
print  the  money  but  there  w^ould  be  less  production  because  fewer 
people  would  work. 

Now,  obviously,  that  cannot  go  on  for  very  long.  In  fact,  it  would 
end  in  chaos  very  shortly. 
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Senator  Hansen.  Just  one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
realize  I  am  taking  more  time  than  I  should,  probably,  but  this  is  in- 
deed a  very  exciting  witness  and  one  whose  background,  I  think,  gives 
him  a  very  unique  position  from  Avhich  to  comment. 

Would  you  agree,  without  going  into  the  mechanics  of  how  the 
distribution  of  food  and  services  may  be  divided  up,  and  admitting,  as 
I  readily  do,  that  there  are  inequities,  that  some  people  receive  more 
than  they  should — others  receive  not  as  much  as  they  should,  but  over- 
all, as  a  people,  is  not  the  real  measure  of  our  standard  of  living  more 
likely  to  be  reflected  by  our  total  productivity  and  our  total  effort  in 
the  service  fields  rather  than  it  is  by  any  arbitrary  level  that  may  be 
arrived  at  insofar  as  the  number  of  dollars  goes  ? 

I  am  trying  to  imply  if  we  only  have  half  of  the  people  working,  as 
some  predict  would  result,  were  we  to  pay  $8,000  a  year  to  every  family 
of  four,  whether  they  worked  or  not,  that  there  would  be  such  a  re- 
duction in  the  output  in  this  country  and  such  a  diminution  in 
services  as  to  cut  back  on  what  each  of  us  would  have — do  you  share 
that  view,  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Senator,  I  believe  that  the  basic  principle  of  our  sys- 
tem is  that  a  man's  earnings  are  determined  by  the  value  of  the  goods 
or  services  he  produces  which  is  set  in  and  by  the  market.  In  other 
words,  whatever  he  produces  is  evaluated  by  the  market  and  that  may 
be  $200  or  $2,000  a  month.  Now,  the  market  may  not  be  a  perfect  judge 
but  it  is  a  far  better  judge  than  anything  else  we  could  do.  Whenever 
we  try  to  overrule  the  market  then  there  is  no  limit  to  the  foolishness 
we  may  commit.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  basic  reliance  on 
rewarding  people  according  to  the  value  of  their  output  or  service  is 
sound. 

Now,  many  of  us  wall  disagree  with  the  judgment  of  the  market; 
for  example,  the  w^riter  of  some  beatnik  music  or  some  rock  song  may 
have  sold  millions  of  his  records.  As  long  as  there  are  people  volun- 
tarily paying  their  own  money  for  his  music  and  it  is  their  judgment, 
I  would  defend  their  right  to  do  so  although  I  personally  may  not 
value  his  output  at  a  million  dollars.  I  believe  that  to  uphold  that 
principle  is  essential  because  if  we  abandon  it  we  are  bound  to  make 
foolish  mistakes.  There  is  one  exception :  people  who  meet  with  mis- 
fortune or  who  suffer  an  accident,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  are  aged,  are 
entitled  to  be  helped.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  a 
claim  to  be  supported  by  the  Government.  Everybody  has  a  right  to 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  but  nobody  has  a  right  to  have  his 
living  come  from  the  Government  exce^Dt  those  who  work  for  it 
directly. 

Senator  Hansen.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  found  your  statement  very  in- 
teresting and  I  find  myself  in  substantial  accord  with  virtually  all 
of  it. 

You  stated  that  you  had  been  adviser  to  one  of  the  South  American 
countries  in  financial  extremes  and  I  beleve  you  mentioned  Ecuador  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  No,  Bolivia,  sir. 
Senator  Talmadge.  Bolivia  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Talmadge.  Have  you  studied  the  recent  history  of  I 

Uruguay  ?  i 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  followed  it  in  general  terms,  and  I  think,  it  is  ■ 

a  prime  example  of  the  Avelf  are  state  at  its  extreme  where  a  basically  i 

sound  country  that  used  to  be  quite  prosperous  has  almost  deliberately  ] 
ruined  itself  when  everybody  was  trying  to  go  live  at  everybody  else's 

expense.  I 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  was  my  purpose.  : 

Mr.  Freeman.  Someone  once  said  that  an  election  is  an  advance  ; 

auction  of  stolen  goods.  i 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no  further  ques-  i 

tions.  [Laughter.]  ! 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  i 

Dr.  Freeman,  like  Senator  Talmadge,  I  am  very  much  impressed  ; 

Avith  your  testimony.  I  notice  on  page  56  your  subhead  says,  "The  ■ 

Family  Assistance  Plan  Keform  or  Eoad  to  Ruin."  i 

Now,  I  assume  that  while  you  feel  that  there  should  be  a  reform  of  i 

the  present  system,  a  change  in  the  present  system  as  you  have  testi-  I 

fied,  that  you  do  not  regard  H.R.  1  as  reform,  welfare  reform,  but  ; 

rather  as  welfare  expansion  ?  i 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir.  : 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  that  be  an  accurate  understanding  of  your  i 

belief?  ■ 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  sir.  ; 

Senator  Byrd.  I  note  on  page  60  of  your  statement  where  you  are  | 

talking  about  the  potential  work  incentives,  that  you  point  out  that  \ 

FAP  will  disregard  one-third  of  a  recipient's  earnings ;  the  other  two-  ; 

thirds  wdll  be  deducted  from  his  welfare  benefits ;  and  then  you  point  ] 

out  that  this  means  a  67  percent  income  tax  on  his  w^ages  which  you  : 

equate  with  the  tax  now  being  paid  on  wages  of,  or  salaries  earned  j 

by  those  in  the  $120,000  to  $140,000  bracket?  \ 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  the  Senator  forgive  an  interruption  ?  ! 

We  changed  the  law  in  1969  so  that  nobody  pays  more  than  50  per-  i 

cent  on  earned  income.  That  is  the  top  limit  on  earned  income.  ; 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Under  this  proposal,  a  welfare  recipient  would  be  \ 

subject  to  the  equivalent  of  a  67  percent  tax.  Would  that  be  correct?  I 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct.  i 

In  other  words,  if  a  welfare  recipient  gets  a  wage  of  $60  he  can  I 

keep  $20  and  $40  will  be  deducted  from  his  welfare  check  so  that  he  ; 

nets  only  $20,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  few  cents  an  hour  and  I  ■ 

think  very  few  men  or  women  would  want  to  work  for  that.  \ 

Senator  Byrd.  I  note  on  page  64  you  make  this  statement :  ■ 

There  probably  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  man  or  woman  can  be  made  to  I 
take  a  job  and  keep  it.  namely,  to  make  him  want  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  logical  and  sound  reason  and  you  say  further 
no  mandatory  work  requirement  can  make  him  do  that. 

I  think  that  is  correct,  too.  , 
Then  you  get  back  to  some  figures  which  I  really  had  not  thought 
about  before  until  you  brought  them  out  and  point  out,  first,  that  a 
person  may  not  necessarily  refuse  to  take  a  job  but  could  take  a  job  i 
and  then  get  himself  fired  or  his  appearance  be  such  that  the  pro-  ] 
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spective  employer  would  turn  him  down  anyway ;  but  if  he  didn't  want 
to  do  that,  and  if  as  you  say  here,  "Let  us  suppose  a  mother  with  four 
children  lacks  the  imagination  and  plainly  refuses  to  take  an  offered 
job,  that  means  her  FAP  benefit  will  be  reduced  from  $267  a  month  to 
$200  a  month." 

In  other  words,  if  what  you  are  saying,  am  I  correct  in  this,  what 
you  are  saying  is  that  under  the  proposal  of  H.R.  1  even  though  pre- 
sumably it  has  work  requirements  in  it,  that  a  person  can  refuse  to 
take  a  job  and  still  be  paid  $200  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  observation.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  the  preceding  witnesses 
left  the  room  before  Dr.  Freeman  talked,  because  on  page  44  of  his 
statement  and  following  are  all  those  figures  about  the  relations  of 
fathers  who  desert  families  and  of  woman  who  work  which  they 
brushed  off  with  a  casual  statement  that  the  information  didn't  exist. 
I  just  say  it  is  too  bad  they  left. 

But  what  is  the  statement — there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see. 

Senator  Fannin.  Dr.  Freeman,  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  you 
with  us  today.  I  have  been  very  impressed  with  having  your  counsel- 
ing and  advice  and  today  I  feel  it  is  a  double  privilege  because  we  are 
bringing  out  facts  that  I  think  can  be  valuable  to  us  in  making  deci- 
sions. I  congratulate  you  for  the  fine  work  you  have  done. 

Dr.  Freeman,  I  know  of  your  extensive  experience  in  many  other 
countries  of  the  world.  You  mentioned  about  the  South  American 
country,  Bolivia.  I  understand  you  have  studied  the  welfare  system 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  the  Soviet  Union  handles  its  welfare  problem? 
Now,  understand,  I  don't  assume  you  Avant  the  United  States  to  follow 
their  system,  but  for  information  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  tO'  the 
committee  to  know  how  they  do  handle  this  program. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Senator,  I  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  for  exten- 
sive periods  several  times  for  study  purposes.  Obviously,  I  do  not  want 
us  to  copy  the  Soviet  system  as  such.  But  it  would  be  foolish  for  us 
to  assume  that  in  certain  aspects  they  haven't  had  some  good  ideas. 
It  is  always,  I  believe,  most  dangerous  to  underestimate  your  opponent. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  my  studies  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  find 
out  about  unemployment  and  welfare. 

Now,  unemployment  does  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
abolished  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  1932 ;  therefore,  it  cannot 
exist  and  if  you  ask  about  statistical  data  they  simply  refer  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  exist. 

There  is  no  unemployment  compensation;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  public  welfare,  but  if  you  are  aged,  if  you  are  disabled,  if  you  are 
ill,  then  you  are  taken  care  of  although  to  a  A^ery  limited  extent,  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  public  assistance  or  anything  like  ADC. 

Now,  what  the  Soviet  Union  does,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  carry 
out  a  provision  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Constitution  that  every  Soviet  citizen 
is  entitled  and  has  a  right  to  work.  If  he  applies  to  a  labor  exchange 
because  he  cannot  find  a  job  on  his  own  or  her  own,  he  is  assigned  to  a 
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job  at  the  minimum  wage.  This  is  why  in  ^loscow  and  Leningrad  tou 
find  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  sweeping  the  streets ; 
they  are  very  clean  compared  to  our  own  streets.  The  subways  in  those 
cities  are  sparklingly  clean  because  there  are  usually  a  man  or  woman 
ahead  of  you  and  one  behind  you  with  mop  and  broom  to  clean  up 
in  front  of  you  and  behind  you. 

In  Xew  York  we  have  dirty  subways  because  cleanere  have  to  be 
paid  about  $700  a  month  and  the  men  or  women  who  would  do  the 
cleaning  job  in  ]\Ioscow  are  paid  $200  or  $300  or  more  a  month  in 
welfare.  Maybe  it  makes  sense.  There  are  many  jobs  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  of  them  make  work  jobs.  There  are  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  there  are  here,  many  people,  a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  but 
still  many  people,  whose  capacity  or  productivity  are  quite  low.  They 
may  just  sit  somewhere  and  watch  something  or  do  very  simple 
jobs,  but  that  is  a  test,  a  very  valid  test,  of  need. 

If  someone  is  willing  to  do  some  work  within  his  capacity,  even 
if  he  doesn't  contribute  very  much  because  he  can't  contribute  much, 
that  in  itself,  I  think,  is  proof  that  he  needs  the  money  and  if  he  gets 
only  the  minimum  pay  why  that  is  it.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
everybody  will  try  as  best  he  can  to  find  himself  a  better  job  that 
pays  more  money. 

But  there  is  a  floor  and  I  think  that  makes  sense. 

Senator  Faxxix.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  know  that  we  all 
realize  that  the  unit  cost  of  production  is  the  important  factor  as  far 
as  competing  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world  and  we  had  that 
brought  out  to  us  when  we  visited  Japan.  TTe  were  talking  to  the 
American  ambassador  at  the  embassy  and  the  first  thing  he  told  us 
was.  the  J apanese  are  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices :  "they  like  to 
work. 

But  this  is  a  serious  matter  because  unless  the  attitude  exists  in  this 
country,  the  same  attitude  that  we  are  concerned  about,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  those  jobs  and  that  is  why  when  I  was  talking  to  the 
previous  witnesses  I  brought  out  that  surely  we  want  to  take  c-are  of 
those  who  could  not  take  care  of  themselves  and  we  talked  about  the 
blind  and  handicapped  and  infirm  and  the  aged:  but  won't  we  need 
to  change  the  attitude  of  many  people  regarding  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing at  a  job  that  is  available  if  we  are  going  to  compete  with  these 
other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Freemax.  I  believe  that  is  essential.  As  long  as  people  of  low 
productive  capacity,  many  of  whom  may  also  be  of  low  intelligence, 
learn  that  they  can  make  about  as  much  monev  by  not  workmg  as  by 
working,  they'll  ask,  "Why  should  I  work?**  The  way  I  expressed  it 
in  another  paper  is  that  many  of  our  low-income  people  may  be  of 
low  intelligence  but  they  are  not  stupid.  Wh}-  should  they  take  a  cum- 
bersome low-paid  job? 

So,  therefore,  as  long  as  a  work-less  opportunity  exists  I  don't  believe 
you  will  get  them  to  do  much  work.  The  main  purpose  is  not  the  value 
of  what  they  produce:  many  cannot  and  will  not  turn  out  much  of 
value.  But  it  is  a  test  whether  somebody  is  entitled  to  assistance.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  most  people  work  to  support  other  people  who  are  not 
working.  I  believe  somebody  who  claims  support  from  other  people 
who  are  working  should  demonstrate  that  he  is  willing  to  do  his  best 
within  his  capacity. 
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Senator  Fannin.  Well,  I  think  you  bring  out  that  when  some  people 
are  working  and  supporting  others.  They  would  want  additional  pay, 
naturally,  because  their  taxes  are  higher  and  their  costs  are  higher,  so 
then  this  is  all  cranked  into  the  problems  that  are  in  manufacturing. 
Where  I  am  vitally  concerned  is  that  we  have  jobs  going  overseas,  a 
good  many  of  our  companies  going  overseas,  and  going  into  low-wa2:e 
areas  so  they  can  compete  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
are  encouraging  that  by  increasing  their  cost  of  production.  This  is 
just  as  serious  a  factor  to  me  as  any  other  increased  cost  that  may  come 
about  from  the  standpoint  of  a  competitive  position  of  this  country 
to  other  countries  in  the  w^orld. 

Now,  trying  to  determine  how  can  we  best  lower  these  costs  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  good  management  would  help  considerably.  Do  you 
feel  that  the  States  can  do  a  better  job  than  the  Federal  Government 
in  managing  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  enforce  fiscal  discipline, 
which  is  really  what  it  amounts  to  

Senator  Fannin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman  (continuing).  Is  to  relate,  as  it  was  once  well  ex- 
pressed, the  pleasure  of  spending  public  money  with  the  pain  of  raising 
it.  It  means  that  if  a  State  knows  under  closed-end  formula  grants 
that  with  its  population  and  its  per  capita  income  it  will  get  a  Federal 
grant  for  public  assistance  this  year  of,  shall  we  say,  $10  million,  all 
welfare  spending  beyond  that  amount  will  have  to  be  justified  by  that 
Governor  and  legislature  before  their  own  constituents  because  they 
will  have  to  raise  the  taxes  for  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  there  are  

Mr.  Freeman.  However,  at  the  Federal  level,  legislators  who  make 
the  decision  on  the  spending  have  no  responsibility  for  raising  the. 
funds.  Under  the  present  system  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
tractually committed  to  reimburse  the  States  and  there  is  no  upper 
limit. 

As  you  know,  it  has  happened  in  most  years  that  there  was  first  an 
amount  placed  in  the  budget  and  later  there  was  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation because  the  States  simply  put  more  people  on  the  rolls. 
Many  of  the  States  have  been  trying  to  restrain  the  expansion  of  their 
public  assistance  rolls  through  various  measures.  But  often  they  were 
prevented  from  doing  so;  they  were  defeated  time  after  time  either 
by  the  Department  of  HFW  or/and  by  the  rules  or  by  the  courts.  It 
usually  was  the  Federal  Government  that  prevented  the  States  from 
restricting  or  restraining  access  to  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

Therefore,  to  put  restraints  on  the  States  it  seems  to  me  is  putting 
the  muzzle  on  the  wrong  dog.  If  you  give  the  States  a  limited  amount 
they  will  restrict  their  spending  but  if  you  leave  control  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  it  just  means  no  limit  to  the  expansion. 

Senator  Fannin.  Well,  how  about  matching  grants — would  you  be 
in  favor  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  my  doubts  that  matching  grants  are  the  best 
method  of  achieving  a  balance.  A  matching  grant  means  under  the 
medicare  formula  a  Federal  share  of  50  to  83  percent,  and  the  1965 
amendments  permitted  the  States  to  u?e  either  the  old  formula  with  an 
upper  limit  or  the  medicare  formula  which  has  no  upper  dollar  limit.. 
This  means  that  a  State  can  spend  50-cent  dollars  and  even  17-cent 
dollars.  If  a  Governor  or  other  official  can  spend  a  dollar  to  make  some 
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constituents  happy  and  it  costs  the  States  only  17  cents,  I  think  that 
is  a  pretty  good  deal  which  invites  some  States  to  spend  more  than 
they  need  to. 

The  fact  is,  at  the  present  time,  two  States  alone,  New  York  and 
California,  which  account  for  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  receive  one-third  of  the  Federal  grants;  and  since  these  are 
the  two  richest  States,  it  really  amounts  to  the  rich  robbing  the  poor. 

Senator  Faxxix.  Well,  Doctor,  I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the 
problem.  The  difference  between  a  State  and  Federal  Government, 
we  can't  spend  money  at  the  State  level  that  we  don't  have,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  Federal  Government,  we  can  spend  money  whether  we 
have  it  or  not,  and  that  is  a  sad  situation.  I  can  recall  some  of  these 
Federal  programs  and  your  emphasis  on  what  has  happened  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  almost  forced  these  programs  on  States ; 
they  have  enticed  them  to  accept  the  programs.  I  can  remember  a  pro- 
gram starting  out  with  the  Federal  Government  paying  100  percent 
the  first  year,  80  percent  the  second,  60,  40,  and  then  the  State  had  to 
take  it  over.  We  found  the  State  was  taking  over  many  programs  we 
did  not  need  necessarily,  as  compared  with  other  programs  we  needed. 
But  I  agree  with  you  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  just  hope  that 
we  can  keep  this  control  at  the  State  level  so  that  the  people,  as  you 
say,  can  have  their  voice  expressed  by  the  elected  constituents,  because 
if  their  tax  rate  goes  up,  they  must  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Freemax.  That  is  exactly  it.  This  is,  Senator,  why  I  proposed 
that  a  closed-end  grant  would  be  a  better  system.  At  the  present  time 
with  all  the  Federal  regulations,  whenever  a  State  tried  to  restrict 
access  to  the  public  assistance  rolls,  it  was  slapped  down  either  by 
the  Department  of  HEW  or  by  the  courts.  Just  in  the  last  few  months, 
there  were  several  cases  where  States  adopted  restraining  rules — 
in  New  York  and  in  California,  particularly — and  they  were  pre- 
vented from  carrying  them  out  by  Federal  orders. 

If  the  controls  were  handed  over  to  the  States,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  officials  to  justify  to  their  own  constituents  what  they  do, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  they  will  then  have  to  run  on  their  rec- 
ord. 

Senator  Faxxix.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you.  There  is  an  Ari- 
zona regulation  cutting  recipients  off  welfare  rolls  after  more  than 
90  days  absence  from  the  State,  which  was  struck  down.  This  is  a  sad 
situation  because  you  cannot  trace  these  people,  and  they  hold  the 
State  responsible  to  pay  these  welfare  grants,  or  pay  welfare  to  these 
people ;  the  recipient  will  go  ahead  and  receive  a  check  after  they  have 
left  the  State  for  even  90  days. 

Well,  I  look  forward  to  reading  the  balance  of  your  testimony.  Dr. 
Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today. 

Senator  Axdersox.  Are  there  additional  questions? 

Senator  Jordax.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  several  questions,  but  I 
think  they  have  been  pretty  well  covered  in  the  colloquy  or  in  the 
comprehensive  statement  that  Dr.  Freeman  has  provided  us  here. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  known  Eoger  Freeman  for  20  years,  since 
the  days  when  he  was  on  the  staff  of  my  good  friend,  the  late  Arthur 
B.  Langlie,  Governor  of  Washington.  I  have  watched  his  career 
down  through  the  years,  and  when  I  saw  he  was  to  appear  here  as  a 
witness,  I  knew  his  testimony  would  be  constructive.  I  have  not  been 
disappointed.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Freeman. 
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Mr.  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Dr.  Freeman,  I  think  your  principal  points  have 
been  well  established,  but  I  do  want  to  explore  one  situation.  We  have 
had  testimony  here  the  last  few  days  to  the  effect  that  they  accepted 
the  principles  of  H.R.  1,  but  instead  of  a  $2,400  figure,  it  should  be 
$3,000.  Others  have  suggested  $4,000 ;  some  of  them  $6,000  or  $6,500. 
There  is  a  great  danger  that  the  Congress  and  the  people  generally 
might  find  that  those  programs  are  very  bad,  and  H.R.  1  probably 
isn't  very  bad. 

What  I  am  asking  you  is :  Are  the  same  erroneous  principles  exist- 
ing in  H.R.  1  that  can  lead  to  troubles  that  are  in  these  other  pro- 
posals that  carry  the  family  assistance  plan  or  guaranteed  income 
for  a  greater  amount  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  principle  is  the  same,  Senator,  whether  you 
have  $2,400  or  $3,000  or  $4,000  or  $5,000.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced 
that  even  if  you  started  at  $2,400,  it  wouldn't  be  very  long  when  it 
would  be  up. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  increased  by  50  percent. 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  the  last  few  months;  it  started  out  as  $1,600. 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  was  originally  $1,600  with  food  stamps,  and  then 
the  food  stamps  were  eliminated,  so  now  it  is  $2,400,  but  the  $2,400  is 
not  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  No. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Because  there  are  medical  and  various  other  ancil- 
lary benefits.  For  example,  if  you  are  on  Avelfare,  your  children  are 
counted  for  title  I  purposes,  and  there  are  several  other  benefits  such 
as  in  public  housing  to  which  you  are  entitled  if  you  are  on  welfare. 
Once  you  get  in,  you  get  more  and  more.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
principle  of  H.R.  1  of  a  guaranteed  income  is  wrong,  for  this  reason: 
If  there  is  a  compelling  reason  why  somebody  cannot  earn — such  as 
a  mother  of  a  child  under  3  or  of  several  small  children,  or  somebody 
who  is  totally  disabled,  or  who  is  aged — then  I  believe  he  has  a  claim 
against  society  to  be  supported.  But  H.R.  1  introduces  the  principle 
that  low  income  itself  is  the  only  criterion  that  entitles  somebody  to 
public  support. 

Now,  we  have  at  the  present  time  many  cases — and  I  see  them  out 
in  California  on  the  campus — of  youno-  people  who  show  a  disdain  for 
work.  A  fellow  and  a  girl  are  not  entitled  to  public  assistance,  on  their 
own,  or  to  familv  assistance  under  H.R.  1.  But  sumio^ing  they  get 
themselves  a  child,  then  they  are  in  business ;  that  child  is  their  meal 
ticket,  and  although  they  may  get  only  $180  or  $200  or  whatever  a 
month,  that  may  not  seem  much  to  us,  but  to  people  who  live  at  the 
standard  they  are  living  and  prefer  to  live,  because  many  of  them  are 
intelligent  enough  to  really  earn  money  

Senator  Curtis.  Isn't  it  true  that  what  we  are  talking  about,  $2,400 
or  even  the  $1,600,  that  that  by  no  means  is  the  full  story,  because 
those  same  people  get  medicaid :  many  of  them  get  subsidized  hous- 
ing? And  in  arriving  at  the  $2,400,  certain  earnings  are  excluded? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Right. 

Senator  Curtis.  As  I  see  it,  the  only  difference  between  H.R.  1  and, 
say,  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  is  a  matter  of  time  in  which  H.R.  1  would  grow  into  that;  is 
that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  convinced  of  that,  Senator. 
Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  matter  at  what  level  it  is  established,  once  H.R. 
1  is  in — title  IV,  that  is — then  within  not  too  long  a  time,  the  benefits 
would  be  raised  and  it  wonld  become  a  grab  bag. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  would  say,  then,  that  although  under 
these  more  ambitious  suggestions  the  immediate  dollar  costs  would  be 
greater,  that  H.R.  1  still  starts  down  the  same  wrong  road  of  han- 
dling general  assistance ;  wouldn't  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Freemax.  It  is  the  same  thing ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little 
pregnancy. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  And  once  it  is  in  there,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those 
errors  that  cannot  be  undone. 
Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Now,  there  will  be,  once  that  starts,  too,  there  will  be  political 
pressures  that  will  add  momentum  to  it;  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  is  so  easy  to  argTie  that  $2,400  is  not  enough ;  it 
must  be  $3,000.  Actually,  Senator,  $2,400  a  year,  even  if  it  were  only 
that,  regardless  of  ancillary  benefits,  is  about  as  much  as  a  full-time 
Avorker  earns  in  the  high-income  industrial  countries  of  Europe.  It  is 
more  than  middle  class  or  the  upper  middle  class  people  earn  in  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  it  is  tax  free. 

Mr.  Freeman.  And  it  is  tax  free,  right;  and  the  result  of  it  is, 
as  Senator  Fannin  pointed  out  so  well,  that  this  last  year  for  the 
first  time  w^e  had  a  trade  deficit;  in  fact,  this  morning's  paper  re- 
vealed that  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union  will  exceed  the  United 
States  in  steel  output,  the  reason  being  that  our  steel  is  becoming  less 
and  less  competitive. 

When  I  was  in  New  York  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Building  and  just  across  there  was  the  New  World 
Trade  Towers  being  constructed  and  I  was  told  those  100-story  build- 
ings are  being  constructed  from  Osaka  steel. 

We  are  becoming  less  competitive  and  if  Ave  continue  to  travel  that 
road  where  is  the  production,  output,  and  income  to  come  from  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  If  H.R.  1  is  adopted  without  increasing  the  amount 
and  it  doubles  the  number  of  recipients  of  welfare,  it  will  double  the 
political  pressure  that  gets  back  of  further  momentum ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  exactly  the  system  Avhich  may  bring  us  to  the 
point  of  no  return  which  has  already  been  reached  in  some  cities  Avhere 
there  are  so  many  beneficiaries  who  pay  no  part  of  the  tax  bill 
but  only  benefit,  that  politically  it  is  hard  for  public  officials  to  resist 
their  demands. 

You  see,  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  system  of  representa- 
tion with  taxation.  The  number  of  people  who  only  receive  benefits 
and  have  no  tax  responsibility  is  increasing  geometrically.  That  has 
been  particularly  evident  in  the  last  few  years  when  taxes  were  cut 
at  lower  income  levels.  I  think  this  is  the  most  dangerous  trend  for 
any  democracy,  of  dividing  the  population  between  those  Avho  pay  the 
bill  and  those  Avho  have  nothing  to  expect  but  the  benefits  and,  there- 
fore, will  push  for  more  and  more  without  limit. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  before  our  society  became  sophisticated,  and 
Avhen  back  in  the  days  when  almost  everyone  produced  their  own  food. 
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they  went  hunting  or  they  raised  livestock  and  they  produced  pota- 
toes and  produced  the  other  things  that  they  needed.  If  at  that  time 
someone  didn't  produce  the  food  and  didn't  gather  the  wood  and  didn't 
get  the  wool  and  skins  for  their  own  clothing  they  perished,  or  some- 
body else  did  it ;  isn't  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Inevitably. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  Now,  the  fact  that  our  society  has  grown  more 
sophisticated  and  we  shuffle  a  lot  of  papers  and  we  use  computers  and 
people  are  mailed  a  check,  the  fact  remains  that  for  every  person  who 
does  not  work,  somebody  else  has  to  do  their  work ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Freeman".  It  doesn't  come  out  of  nowhere  so  somebody  has  to 
produce  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Frankly  speaking,  this  use  of  the  term  "sophisticated" 
reminded  me  of  the  saying  that  a  sophisticated  person  is  a  person  who 
has  been  educated  beyond  his  intelligence.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  me 
that  obviously  somebody  has  to  be  working  if  somebody  else  can  con- 
sume without  contributing. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  I  think  that  in  a  way  the  testimony  we  have 
received  the  last  week  and  this  week  on  the  gigantic  costs  of  some  of 
these  proposals  and  the  great  number  of  people  to  place  on  the  welf  are 
rolls,  70  million  or  more,  in  a  sense  has  been  a  good  thing  to  alert  the 
Congress  and  the  country  against  such  proposals.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  they  can  be  very,  very  dangerous  because  it  might  develop  senti- 
ment in  and  out  of  Congress  in  support  of  H.R.  1  because  it  appears  to 
be  more  modest  when,  as  you  say,  in  reality,  they  are  exactly  the  same 
so  far  as  the  principles ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  want  to  commend  you  for  your  entire  state- 
ment and  your  contribution.  I  would  like  to  go  on  with  him,  many 
questions,  but  I  think  you  have  covered  it  well. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  what  I  think  has  been  the  most  com- 
passionate and  humane  suggestion  that  any  witness  has  made,  and  that 
is,  in  substance,  that  we  buy  into  social  security  and  the  other  insur- 
ance programs  the  benefits  for  those  on  old-age  assistance  and  the  blind 
and  the  person  who  is  totally  disabled.  They  are  faced  with  physical 
facts  that  can  be  determined  objectively  and  caseworkers  are  not 
needed.  I  think  that  your  recommendation  in  that  regard  contains 
more  compassion  and  humanity  than  these  more  elaborate  programs 
for  family  assistance. 

I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection : 

If  H.R.  1  is  adopted  and  some  eligible  person  chooses  not  to  work 
will  he  be  treated  better  than  a  blind  person  who  is  on  welfare ;  isn't 
that  true? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct.  This  is.  Senator,  where  I  believe  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  those  whose  meager  circumstances 
are  beyond  their  control  and  those  who  choose  not  to  work.  If  they  so 
choose  that  is  all  right,  but  then  they  should  fend  for  themselves. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  have  a  rollcali. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr.  Freeman's  prepared  statement  follows.  Hearing  continues  on 
p.  1620.) 
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BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

January  27,  1972* 

1)  A  broad  consensus  appears  to  have  been  reached  in  recent  years  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  our  public  assistance  system. 
Title  III  of  H.  R.  1  would  substitute  new  federal  public  assistance  programs  for  the 
existing  federal-state-local  "adult"  programs.  As  an  alternative  those  programs 
could  be  integrated  with  OA  SDH  I.  At  the  time  when  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
was  passed,  public  assistance  was  viewed  largely  as  a  temporary  expedient  until 
social  insurance  coverage  became  universal.   That  stage  has  now  been  reached:  more 
than  96%  of  all  civilian  paid  employment  was  protected  by  public  retii-emeni  systems 
by  1969.   OAA  recipients  are,  on  the  average,  76.  6  years  old,  70S,  of  tnem  are  women 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  widows.   To  grant  recipients  of  "adult"  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  the  dignity  and  security  of  OASDHI  pensions,  at 
substantially  higher  benefits  than  at  present,  would  seem  to  be  an  overdue  act  of  equity 
and  compassion.   It  would  be  enthusiastically  received  by  the  beneficiaries  and  greatly 
simplify  administration. 

2)  That  AFDC  is  an  abject  failure  and  beyond  repair  is  now  ger.ei-ally  a^^reed, 
admitted  even  by  many  of  its  former  admirers  and  protagonists.   Title  IV  o:  H.  H.  1 
would  replace  AFDC  with  a  federal  Family  Assistance  Program  (FAP)  that  would 

♦Opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected. 
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establish  a  nationally  guaranteed  annual  income  and  ancillary  benefits,  rccoj;nize  low 
or  no  income,  regardless  of  the  cause,  as  the  single  criterion  for  eligibility  to  public 
assistance,  include  the  "working  poor,"  impose  work  requirements  and  offer  occupa- 
tional training  and  work  incentives. 

Most  of  the  specific  features  of  FAP,  except  aid  to  the  working  poor,  have  been 
tried  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  past  15  years  when 
Congress  attempted,  in  vain,  to  make  AFDC  fair  while  controlling  its  explosive  growth. 
Despite  these  efforts  and  all  promises  of  the  sponsors  of  the  "reform"  proposals,  AFDC 
rolls  multiplied  five  fold  during  that  period. 

FAP  would  not  only  retain  most  of  the  damaging  features  of  AFDC,  it  would 
make  them  worse.    Besides  doubling  the  welfare  rolls  immediately,  FAP  would,  in 
my  opinion,  open  a  Pandora's  Box  of  undreamed-of  dimensions.    Disruption  of  labor 
markets,  steadily  worsening  social  ills,  and  civil  unrest  could  plague  the  country  for 
years  on  an  increasing  scale. 

That  FAP  rolls  would  decline  in  subsequent  years,  or  that  by  its  activation 
"almost  half  of  the  AFDC  mothers  can  be  moved  into  regular  employment,  "  as  this 
Committee  was  told  last  July,  is  not  a  hope  but  a  mirage.   Once  enacted  FAP  has  no 
place  to  go  but  up.   The  so-called  "work  incentive"  program  would  subject  recipients' 
earnings  to  a  67%  tax  rate  and  offer  them  a  NET  wage  of  only  40  to  67  cents  an  hour. 
This  is  hardly  enough  to  motivate  anyone  to  work.   It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  work 
and  training  requirements,  already  enacted  in  H.  R.  10604  last  December,  will  prove 
more  effective  than  similar  provisions  have  in  the  past,  as  long  as  welfare  benefits  offer 
persons  with  low  skills  and  little  ambition  an  attractive  alternative.  Applicants  will 
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register  for  training,  if  they  are  required  to  do  so,  but  most  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
employment  and  keep  it  unless  they  truly  want  to  work  at  the  type  of  job  they  are  capa- 
ble of  filling,  which  may  be  menial  and  low  paid. 

3)    The  universal  criticism  of  current  public  assistance  programs  does  not 
mean  that  our  social  welfare  system  was  ill  planned  and  badly  put  together.   In  retro- 
spect, it  seems  that  the  structure's  architects  in  1935  did  a  magnificent  job  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  well.    What  happened  over  the  past  36  years  is  not  that  the 
system  failed  but  that  it  was  perverted  and  so  badly  abused  by  its  managers  that  its 
public  assistance  part  has  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  As  formed  in  1935  the  social 
welfare  system  consisted  of  three  major  parts: 

a)  a  federal  program  of  social  insurance  against  the  major  hazards 
of  life; 

b)  federal-state-local  programs  for  clearly  identifiable  and  verifiable 
causes  of  need  as  a  temporary  bridge  until  social  insurance  cover- 
age became  universal  and  comprehensive; 

c)  state-local  "general  assistance"  programs  for  residual  cases  of 
need  resulting  from  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  deficiencies  that 
could  not  be  nationally  categorized. 

ADC  was  intended  to  cover,  and  initially  benefited  mainly,  orphans  and  children  of 
incapacitated  fathers.   Today  fewer  than  5%  of  the  AFDC  children  are  orphans.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  AFDC  fathers  are  "absent";  six  out  of  every  seven  absent  AFDC  fathers 
contribute  nothing  toward  the  support  of  their  families,  the  whereabouts  of  better  than 
one-half  are  unknown. 
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A  nationfil  system  of  public  assistance,  that  disregards  the  cause  of  dependence 
and  offers  benefits  comparable  to  low  skill  wages  is  bound  to  grow  without  limit.  It 
in  a  permanent  and  irresistible  invitation  to  abuse  and  ruin.   In  most  AFDC  cases  the 
cause  of  need  is  not  economic  but  social  and  requires  individual  consideration  and 
judgment,  which  is  impossible  under  a  national  uniform  program. 

4)  Enactment  of  H.  R.  1  would  be  a  major  milestone  in  the  process  of  concen- 
tration of  all  governmental  power  in  the  national  government.   S  2037  by  Senator 
Curtis  offers  one  attractive  alternative  that  would  return  to  the  states  powers  which 
the  federal  government  assumed  in  recent  years. 

5)  Persons  whose  need  stems  from  objectively  determinable  and  verifiable 
causes,  such  as  old  age,  blindness,  disability,  death  or  incapacity  of  the  breadwinner, 
etc.  can  be  and  should  be  covered  by  a  national  insurance  system.   Most  of  the  financial 
means  for  aiding  other  cases  of  need  —  the  social  problem  families  —  may  also  be 
provided  by  the  federal  government.   But  the  nature  of  preventive  and  corrective  pro- 
grams as  well  as  decisions  on  the  appropriate  form  of  aid,  treatment  and  training  in 
each  case  must  be  individualized  and  can  better  be  determined  at  state  and  community 
levels.   My  proposal  would  shift  OAA,  AB,  ATPD  and  AFDC  for  widows,  orphans  and 
familes  of  disabled  fathers  to  national  social  insurance.   Other  needy  persons  presently 
in  GA  and  most  AFDC  cases  should  be  aided  by  state  and  local  governments  largely 
from  funds  distributed  among  the  states  by  the  federal  government  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  per  capita  income  (closed-end  formula  grants). 
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G)    The  national  government  could  also  assist  the  states  in  other  ways.  About 
two  million  fathers  have  left  the  families  they  spawned  to  the  tender  care  of  AP  DC 
and  most  of  them  contribute  nothing.    Reciprocal  support  agreements  among  states 
have  proven  inadequate  or  ineffective.   Parental  failure  to  support  should  be  made  a 
federal  offense  —  because  federal  money  is  involved  —  to  be  strictly  and  uniformly 
enforced  throughout  the  country.  At  a  time  when  44%  of  all  women  are  in  the  labor 
force  (38%  of  the  labor  force  is  female)  and  half  of  all  mothers  of  children  6  to  17 
years  of  age  work,  mothers  should  be  held  equally  responsible  for  the  support  of  their 
children. 

For  men  and  women  v/ho  cannot  compete  for  steady  employment  in  an  open  mar- 
ket —  because  their  productive  capacity  is  below  the  wages  they  would  have  to  be 
paid     due  to  low  intelligence,  lack  of  "drive"  or  for  whatever  reason  —  should  be 
offered  a  "sheltered  workshop"  type  of  employment,  either  with  the  help  of  tax  credits 
or  by  the  government  acting  as  an  "employer  of  last  resort.  "  Work  relief  —  which 
particularly  includes  the  care  of  children  of  other  working  mothers  —  offers  a  valid 
and  fair  test  of  genuine  need  and  of  eligibility  for  public  assistance. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA 

ON  H.  R.  1  (SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972) 
Titles  in  and  IV  (PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE) 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

January  27  ,  1972* 


For  well  over  two  years  Congress  has  been  considering  a  Family  Assistance  Plan 

(FAP)  which  President  Nixon  has  called  ". . .  the  single  most  significant  piece  of  social 

legislation  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in  decades, "  and  which  he  has  designated 

as  the  nation's  number  one  domestic  priority. 

In  his  message  of  August  11,  1969,  the  President  declared: 

The  present  welfare  system  has  failed  us  —  it  has  fostered  family  breakup, 
has  provided  very  little  help  in  many  states,  and  has  even  deepened  de- 
pendency by  all  too  often  making  it  more  attractive  to  go  on  welfare  than 
go  to  work. 

I  propose  a  new  approach  that  will  make  it  more  attractive  to  go  to  work 
than  to  go  on  welfare,  and  will  establish  a  nationwide  minimum  payment 
to  dependent  families  with  children. . , . 

This  would  be  total  welfare  reform  —  the  transformation  of  a  system 
frozen  in  failure  and  frustration  into  a  system  that  would  work  and  would 
encourage  people  to  work. . . . 

For  the  first  time,  the  more  than  2  million  families  who  make  up  the  work- 
ing poor  would  be  helped  toward  self-sufficiency  and  away  from  future  wel- 
fare dependency. 


♦Opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  express  il.e  views 
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For  the  first  time,  training  and  work  opportunity  with  effective  incentives 
would  be  given  millions  of  families  who  would  otherwise  be  locked  into  a 
welfare  system  for  generations. ... 

For  the  first  time,  every  dependent  family  in  America  would  be  encouraged 
to  stay  together,  free  from  economic  pressure  to  split  apart. 

In  short,  the  President  envisions  this  as  a  historic  turning  point  in  American  social 

policy:  from  welfare  to  workfare. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you,  at  this  point,  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 

on  the  signing  of  a  bill  "shifting  the  emphasis  of  the  nation's  welfare  program  for  the 
needy  from  the  dole  to  rehabilitation"  that  admittedly  will  cost  more  to  start  with  but 
will  "eventually  save  the  government  money  by  stressing  self-support  and  by  simplify- 
ing welfare  administration.  " 

The  President  said  Thursday  that  the  bill  he  signed  Wednesday  night  makes 
possible  the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  the  public  welfare  program  since 
it  was  enacted  in  1935. 

"This  measure,"  he  said,  "embodies  a  new  approach  —  stressing  services 
in  addition  to  support,  rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  use- 
ful work  instead  of  prolonged  dependency. 

Incentives  Listed 

"This  important  legislation  will  assist  our  states  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  to  redirect  the  incentives  and  services  they  offer  to  needy  fami- 
lies and  children  and  to  aged  and  disabled  people. 

"Our  objective  is  to  prevent  or  reduce  dependency  and  to  encourage  self- 
care  and  self-support  —  to  maintain  family  life  where  it  is  adequate  and 
to  restore  it  where  it  is  deficient.  " 

This  may  sound  like  President  Nixon  signing  H.  R.  1  into  law.   But  it  was 
actually  President  Kennedy  signing  an  act  with  identical  goals  on  July  26,  1962,  to 
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carry  out  the  1961  and  1962  welfare  reforms. 
What  were  its  results? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  grew  ll?c  between  1961  and  1971  but  the 
number  of  AFDC  recipients  soared  by  216%,  from  3.2  to  10.2  million,  and  the  AFDC 
recipient  rate  (per  1000  children  under  18  years)  multiplied  two  and  a  half  times 

I  could  go  back  farther  and  cite  from  President  Roosevelt's  1935  State  of  the 

Union  Message,  in  which  he  proposed  an  alternative  to  "continued  dependence  upon 

relief"  and  promised  "The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of 
relief.  "  Upon  signing  the  1935  Social  Security  Act  he  said,  "I  can  now  see  the  end  of 

public  assistance  in  America"  —  just  as  President  Johnson  on  signing  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  July  1964  announced:  "The  days  of  the  dole  in  our  country  are  num- 
bered. "  The  days  that  have  since  elapsed  number  about  2700,  and  they  have  witnessed 
a  veritable  welfare  explosion  —  from  7.7  million  to  14.4  million  recipients,  from  an 
annual  cost  of  $5  billion  to  $18  billion.    We  are  left  to  wonder:  If  the  days  of  the  dole 
arc  numbered,  what  is  their  number? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  each  of  the  Presidents  I  quoted  was  genuinely 
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sincere  in  expecting  and  predicting  that  the  reforms  he  liad  proposed  and  was  about  to 
carry  out  would  work.    But  the  harvest  came  up  thistles  every  time. 

I  am  reciting  these  facts  to  you  because  we  can  judge  current  proposals,  and 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  produce  the  desired  results,  best  in  the  light  of  past  en- 
deavors with  similar  goals,  plans  and  programs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  H.  R.  1  is  passed  as  it  now  stands  and  that  welfare  rolls  are 
doubled  within  one  year,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  diminish  thereafter.    Will  someone, 
five  or  ten  years  hence,  make  comparisons  between  the  promise  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  and  its  delivery,  similar  to  those  I  gave  you  —  and  will  detail  later  on  —  on 
past  attempts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  welfare  dependency  in  our  country? 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  concepts  of  welfare  reform  and  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  H.  E.  W.  in  1961-62  and  of  his  successors  in  1970  and 
1971.   Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  testified  at  the  opening  of  these  hearings  on  July  27, 
that  FAP  would  initially  cost  more  but  would  save  money  in  the  long  run  because  of 
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"the  new  thrusts  to  get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls  ...  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  actual  caseloads  under  H.  R.  1,  over  time,  will  be  smaller  than  the 
actual  caseloads  under  the  rapidly  growing  and  uncontrollable  AFDC  program.  " 

When  the  Secretary  of  H.  E.  W.  was  asked  in  February  1962,  "Might  you  save 
more  than  you  spend  by  these  changes  ?"  he  replied:   "Not  the  first  year.  Eventually 
we  will  because  we  feel  this  way  we  will  move  people  off  relief.  ""'"  But  federal  AP'DC 
outlays  jumped  from  $771  million  in  FY  1962  to  a  budgeted  $3,656  million  in  FY  1972 
(federal  grants  for  all  public  assistance  soared  from  $3  billion  to  $11.4  billion). 

Will  we  repeat  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  over  the  next  ten?  Of  course, 

nobody  can  foretell  the  future.   A  few  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  1962  Social  Security 

Act,  I  was  called  upon  to  address  the  National  Legislative  Conference  —  composed  of 

the  leaders  of  the  state  legislatures  --  on  the  subject  of  ADC.   After  outlining  what  I 

thought  needed  to  be  done,  I  warned  that  ADC  rolls  "may  exceed  4  million  by  1970,  and 

could  run  closer  to  5  million  if  present  trends  continue.  "  I  missed  the  mark.  ADC 

2 

rolls  reached  9,666,000  in  December  1970. 

Most  of  the  techniques  in  the  FAP-workfare  plan  —  work  incentives,  occupational 
training,  work  requirement,  penalties  for  refusal  of  jobs  or  training  —  have  been  tried 
before  and  proven  ineffective.    I  see  nothing  in  the  pending  proposal  that  should  cause 
us  to  expect  better  results  in  the  future. 


U.S.  News  &■  World  Report ,  Februarys,  1902,  p.  05. 

-I  am  appending  a  copy  of  that  paper  as  it  appeared  in  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Dav,  Novem- 
ber 1.  1962. 
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Current  plans  can  be  more  reliably  evaluated  by  a  historical  review  and  analysis 

of  past  attempts  to  move  from  welfare  to  workfare. 
Public  Assistance:  The  Adult  Programs 

During  the  past  two  years  of  debate  in  and  out  of  Congress,  not  one  good  word 
was  said  about  our  public  assistance  programs.   Condemnation  of  the  present  welfare 
system  appears  to  be  complete,  universal  and  devastating,  with  virtually  all  pejorative 
adjectives  in  the  vocabulary  used  to  express  utter  disapproval. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  social  welfare  system  was  ill  planned  and  badly  put 
together?  I  do  not  believe  so.   In  retrospect,  after  reviewing  the  welfare  experience 
during  the  past  36  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system's  architects  —  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  his  Committee  on  Economic  Security  and  the  74th  Congress  ~ 
did  a  magnificent  job  in  designing  and  putting  into  practice  a  structure  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.   It  would  still  be  serving  its  purpose  well,  if  an  initially  minor  segment 
had  not  been  perverted  to  ends  it  had  not  been  intended  to  serve  and  cannot  serve.  In 
other  words ,  it  is  not  the  system  that  failed  but  subsequent  abuse  that  caused  its  fall 
from  grace  and  its  need  for  major  surgery. 

The  basic  aim  and  principle  of  the  system  of  economic  security  as  it  was  shaped 
in  1935  and  subsequently  expanded,  was  to  provide  all  Americans  with  social  insurance 
against  the  major  hazards  of  life:  old  age,  death  of  the  breadwinner,  sickness  or  acci- 
dent resulting  in  lasting  inability  to  work,  unemployment. 

It  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  it  would  take  several  decades  until  most  mem- 
bers had  built  up  enough  employment  credits  for  adequate  retirement  and  survivors  and 
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disability  benefits.   But  aid  to  the  victims  of  common  life  risks  had  to  be  granted  im- 

medialcly.    Provision  was  therefore  made  for  public  assistance  in  specified  categories 
of  identifiable  causes  of  need  >^iich  could  be  clearly  established:  old  age,  blindness, 
death  and  incapacity  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  founders  of  our  economic  security  system  recognized  that  there  were  other 
incidences  of  need,  not  covered  by  those  public  assistance  categories,  such  as  lack  of 
income  resulting  from  temporary  local  conditions,  personal  inadequacies,  anti-social 
or  destructive  behavior,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes.   They  did  not  deem  it  necessary, 
or  even  appropriate,  for  the  national  government  to  participate  in  programs  in  which 
clearcut  nationally  applicable  criteria  were  difficult  or  impossible  to  establish  and 
M^ere  remedial  action  would  often  require  more  than  —  or  other  than  —  financial  sup- 
port. Above  all,  they  felt  that  decisions  on  eligibility  in  such  cases  were  subject  to  in- 
dividual judgment  in  each  instance  and  should  be  left  to  local  relief  through  a  "general 
assistance"  program.   It  was  expected  at  the  time  that  membership  in  the  categorical 
assistance  programs  would  gradually  diminish  as  social  insurance  expanded  and 
matured.  The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  concluded:  "Until  literally  all  people 
are  brought  under  the  contributory  system,  noncontributory  pensions  will  have  a  defin- 
ite place  even  in  long-time  old-age  security  planning.  "  (Report  to  the  President,  p.  26) 

By  the  end  of  1969,  almost  all  Americans  were  in  the  contributory  system:  out 
of  77.9  million  persons  in  paid  civilian  employment,  75. 1  million  —  96.  4%  —  were 
covered  by  public  retirement  systems,  92.  4%  of  those  by  social  security  (OASDHI). 
Eighty-five  percent  of  persons  65-and-over  now  receive  OASDHI  benefits;  about  16% 
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are  in  the  labor  force. 

Old-age  assistance  recipients  have  declined,  if  more  slowly  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  now  number  only  2  million,  or  about  10%  of  the  65-and-over  group.  But 
three-fifths  of  those  are  also  OASDHI  beneficiaries  and  get  OAA  as  a  supplement.  Only 
4%  of  the  65-and-over  group  receives  OAA  alone.   OAA  benefits,  however,  are  too  low 
in  several  states  to  sustain  recipients  at  an  acceptable  level. 

Several  proposals  are  now  pending  to  improve  the  status  of  our  senior  citizens: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  recommended  in  1970  to  establish  a  minimum 
floor  of  $130  per  month  for  a  single  individual  and  $200  for  a  couple,  in  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  public  assistance  categories,  to  be  footed  entirely  by  the  national  govern- 
ment.   (Senate  Report  91-1431) 

S.  2037  by  Senator  Curtis  would  provide  federal  revenue  sharing  or  block  grants 
to  the  states  and  would  permit  them  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  raising  public  assist- 
ance benefits  and  forming  criteria  for  eligibility. 

The  Administration  proposed,  and  the  House  on  June  22  approved  in  H.  R.  1, 
a  new  federal  public  assistance  program,  to  replace  the  existing  federal-state  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.   Monthly  benefits  for  a  single  person 
would  rise  from  $130  in  1972  to  $150  in  1974;  for  a  couple,  from  $195  in  1972  to  $200 
in  1973.  States  could  supplement  those  monthly  grants  if  they  wished,  with  federal 
support. 


The  unemployment  rate  among  men  or  women  65  years-and-over  is  only  half  as  high 
as  for  the  entire  labor  force. 
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The  Senate  Finance  Committee  plan  would  make  the  least  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing system,  besides  raising  benefits.   The  Curtis  bill  would  give  states  the  broadest 
policy  discretion  in  dealing  with  all  categories  of  public  assistance,  while  granting  them 
enlarged  federal  funds. 

The  Administration-House  plan  (H.  R.  1)  would  federalize  the  public  assistance 
categories  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  and  provide  uniform  eligibility,  benefits, 
etc.  throughout  the  country  except  for  optional  state  supplements. 

There  is  a  fourth  possibility,  which  has  come  up  repeatedly  over  the  years:  to 
transfer  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons  from  public  assistance  to  social  security. 
This  could  be  done  by  "blanketing  in, "  or  by  permitting  a  minimum  period  of  coverage 
so  that  states  could  "buy  in,  "  paralleling  an  option  offered  all  employers  and  employees 
in  the  1950  Amendments.   Also,  the  federal  government  could  make  an  appropriate  con- 
tribution from  general  revenue  funds,  8ome\\^at  larger  than  its  present  grants  to  states 
for  public  assistance. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  recipients  would  prefer  to  get  their  checks  from 
the  Social  Security  System  rather  than  from  public  assistance.    This  could  abolish  the 
means  test  and  other  onerous  distinctions  they  resent  and  give  them  the  dignity  they 
desire.   The  two  million  recipients  of  OAA  now  average  76.  6  years  of  age;  70%  of  them 
are  women,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  widows.   Virtually  none  of  them  will  ever  be  self- 
supporting  ~  they  will  continue  to  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  government  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  in  some  form.   The  question  is  only:  shall  it  be  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic assistance  or  through  social  security.   Three-fifths  of  the  OAA  recipients  already 
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get  OASDHI  benefits  ^^^ich,  however,  often  are  inadequate.   So  it  would  basically  be  a 
question  of  raising  the  OASDHI  benefit  to  a  level  high  enough  to  make  a  supplemental 
OAA  check  unnecessary,  save  in  exceptional  cases.   On  last  count  (February  1971) 
concurrent  recipients  of  both  OASDHI  and  OAA  received  an  average  of  $74. 05  a  month 
from  the  federal  program,  $65.  65  from  the  state  program,  for  a  combined  total  of 
$139.70.    Federal  benefits  were  raised  about  10%  in  June  1971,  bringing  the  total  close 
to  $150. 

The  federal  government  is  presently  footing  62%  of  the  cash  benefits  to  recipi- 
ents of  the  three  adult  assistance  programs,  about  $2  billion  annually,  and  certain  to 
pay  substantially  more  under  pending  plans.   Two  of  those  plans  would  give  public  as- 
sistance recipients  a  uniform  level  of  benefits  equal  to  the  average  of  the  OASDHI  re- 
cipients.  This  means  that  about  half  of  the  OASDHI  recipients,  who  contributed  for 
many  years,  would  get  lower  benefits  than  public  assistance  recipients  who  did  not. 
That  hardly  seems  fair.   Admittedly,  it  is  quite  expensive  to  raise  OASDHI  benefits  to 
a  level  that  would  grant  most  or  all  recipients  a  monthly  amount  requiring  no  supple- 
mentation.  But  it  should  be  recalled  that  millions  now  receive  substantial  OASDHI 
benefits  for  which  they  made  only  small  or  mere  token  contributions. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  monthly  minimum  OASDHI  benefit,  combining  cur- 
rent OASDHI  and  OAA  grants,  appears  justified  and  overdue.    The  inadequate  level  of 
many  social  security  pensions  results  from  a  quirk  in  the  current  law:  the  wage  and 
benefit  base  is  computed  by  the  average  of  the  years  elapsed  since  1950,  with  only  the 
five  lowest  years  eliminated.   The  maximum  wage  base  was  only  $3,600  in  the  early 
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1950s,  then  rose  to  $4,800  and  reached  $7,800  in  1968;  only  in  1971  was  it  lifted  to 

$9,000  (scheduled  to  climb  to  $10,  200  under  11.  R.  1). 

The  social  security  laws  of  most  other  countries  typically  base  benefits  on  the 
average  earnings  in  the  five  highest  years,  as  docs  the  federal  civil  service  retirement 

law  and  many  stale  and  other  public  pension  systems.   To  pay  in  the  1970s  social 
security  benefits  based  on  a  maximum  wage  base  in  the  1950s  and  19G0s  appears 
greatly  inequitable.   Contributions  in  the  mid-1950s  were  made  in  dollars  that  were 
worth  50%  more  than  1972  dollars.   Substantial  relief  could  be  provided  by  following  in 
OASDHI  the  prevailing  practice  of  basing  benefits  on  the  five  highest  years.   The  rele- 
vant provisions  in  Sec.  108  (b)  of  H.  R.  1  are  capricious  and  barely  a  token. 

To  provide  social  security  protection  to  virtually  all  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
persons  and  their  dependents  and  survivors  —  although  they  had  slipped  through  the 
net  that  had  gathered  most  of  their  contemporaries  —  would  be  a  momentous  step  that 
would  generate  broad  enthusiasm  beyond  the  ranks  of  its  direct  beneficiaries.   It  is 
likely  to  be  well  received  by  the  American  public  as  an  act  of  fairness  and  justice. 
The  move  would  signify  that  the  social  security  system,  initiated  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  74th  Congress  in  1935,  has  come  of  age  and  matured  after  a  growth  of  37 
years,  and  is  ready  to  extend  its  umbrella,  to  all  Americans  even  if,  by  a  quirk  of  fate, 
they  did  not  acquire  credits  in  it  during  their  own  or  their  deceased  or  incapacitated 
husbands'  or  fathers'  working  lives. 

If  social  security  were  made  universal  and  extended  to  all  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled persons  it  would  be  proper  to  include  widows  and  orphans  who  missed  getting 
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social  security  coverage  and  are  still  under  AFDC.    That  would  bring  into  clearer 
focus  the  problem  of  other  AFDC  recipients  which  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  section. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  —  Its  Origin  and  Growth  * 

During  the  long  drawn  out  and  intensive  congressional  debates  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935  only  a  few  casual  references  were  made  to 
ADC,  all  of  them  complimentary.    No  one  raised  a  question,  and  attention  focused 
on  contributory  old-age  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance.    ADC  passed  without 
much  notice. 

\Vlicn  the  Social  Security  Amendments  were  up  in  1970  and  1971,  virtually  the 
cnlire  debato  turned  on  AFDC  and  its  proposed  replacement  by  FAP  while  the  many 
s)|.'.ni ticnnt  social  sec-urity  changes  were  hurried  through  without  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  Congress,  in  the  press  or  among  the  public.    The  debate  showed  that  views  on 
AFDC  were  polarized,  arguments  emotional  and  heated.   AFDC,  spawned  in  harmony 
and  compassion, had  become  the  subject  and,  in  fact,  the  very  symbol  of  a  deep  ideological 
split  and  sharp  dissension. 

To  clarify  the  nature  of  the  conflict  and  to  correct  widely  held  misconceptions, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  ADC  and  follow  its  history. 

The  idea  traces  back  to  the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Care  of  Dependent 
Children,  called  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  January  1909.    Its  participants 
recommended: 

Children  of  parents  of  worthy  character,  suffering  from  temporary  mis- 
fortune and  children  of  reasonably  efficient  and  deserving  mothers  who 
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are  without  the  support  of  the  normal  breadwinner,  should  as  a  rule,  be 
kept  with  their  parents,  such  ai'd  being  given  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain suitable  homes  for  the  rearing  of  the  children.    This  aid  should  be 
given  by  such  methods  and  from  such  sources  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  general  relief  policy  of  each  community,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
private  charity,  rather  than  of  public  relief  (Senate  Documents,  Vol.  13, 
60th  Congress,  ed  S.  ,  pp.  9-10). 

Soon  after,  a  few  states  adopted  mothers'  aid  or  widows'  pensions  programs 
and  by  1934,  45  states  had  them  in  operation,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $37  million,  generally 
funded  and  administered  by  local  communities. 

When  state  and  local  treasuries  fell  on  hard  times  in  the  mid-thirties,  ADC  was 
created  to  carry  on  widows'  or  mothers'  aid  through  federal-state  cooperation.  Only 
one  speech  was  given  on  ADC  during  the  1935  congressional  debates,  by  Dr.  Sirovich 
of  New  York.   It  lasted  but  4  minutes  and  focused  on  the  plight  of  fatherless  children: 

Death,  through  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner,  has  broken  many  a  home. 
For  centuries  the  widows,  orphans  and  dependent  children  have  cried 
aloud  for  help  and  assistance  in  their  tragic  periods  of  economic  inse- 
curity.  In  the  past  the  only  recourse  for  orphaned  children  was  the  poor- 
house,  almshouse,  and  the  orphan  asylum. . . . 

This  bill  so  carefully  conceived,  further  protects  the  home  because  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  states,  that 
will  eliminate  the  orphan  asylums  and  restore  the  orphaned  child  to  the 
custody  of  its  own  mother,  who  is  the  proper  and  noblest  guardian  of 
childhood.    (Congressional  I^ecord.  April  16,  1935,  pp.  5786-87) 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  included  in  its  Report  to  the  President  a  section 

headed  "Aid  to  Fatherless  Children"  in  which  it  recommended  federal  grants: 

Such  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  a  new  departure,  but  it  is  imperative  to 
give  them,  if  the  mothers'  care  method  of  rearing  fatherless  families 
is  to  become  nationally  operative.   The  amount  of  money  required  is 
less  than  the  amount  now  given  to  families  of  this  character  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  less  desirable  route  of  emergency  relief.  An  initial^ 
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appropriation  of  approximately  ^25  million  per  year  is  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficient.  If  the  principle  is  adopted  of  making  grants  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  state  and  local  expenditures  (one-third  of  the  total  cost)  with  special 
assistance  to  the  states  temporarily  incapacitated,  this  sum  might  in 
time  rise  to  a  possible  $50  million. 

Presenting  ADC  (Title  IV)  to  the  House ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee said: 

The  enactment  of  this  title  would  not  involve  any  larger  expenditures  than 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  making  for  the  support  of  these  families 
on  relief,  but  will  very  materially  aid  the  states  in  caring  for  this  group 
of  their  unemployables,  for  whom  they  must  now  assume  responsibility. 
(Congressional  Record,  April  17,  1935,  p.  5904) 

Edwin  Witte,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
complained  about  a  "complete  lack  of  interest  [in  Congress]  in  the  aid  to  dependent 
children"  and  wrote:  "It  is  my  belief  that  nothing  would  have  been  done  on  this  subject 
if  it  had  not  been  included  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security.  "^ 

The  federal  share  was  limited  to  one-third  of  an$18  monthly  maximum  grant 

I  ■ 

per  child.   No  notice  was  taken  when  the  program's  name  ^^'as  changed  to  "Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children"  —  the  broadest  possible  title,  since  all  children  are  necessarily 
dependent.  A  dependent  child,  eligible  for  federal  matching,  was  defined  as  one  under 

16  years  "\\^o  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  death, 
continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  parent.  " 
Nobody,  except  members  of  the  social  welfare  profession  close  to  the  scene,  could 
have  tlien  realized  that  the  "absent  from  the  home"  clause  was  the  inconspicuous  enter- 


Edwin  W.  Wittc,  Tlic  Development  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Madison:  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press,  ]y(?2,  p.  1G4. 
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ing  wedge  that  would  eventually  overwhelm  the  entire  program.   The  law  was  carefully 

drawn  so  that  federal  administrators  could  put  their  own  ideas  into  practice  and  prevent 

the  slates  from  applying  restrictions  they  had  used  in  the  mothers'  aid  laws  or  use 
other  safeguards  against  a  flooding  by  applicants  whom  neither  Congress  nor  state 

legislatures  had  intended  to  become  beneficiaries  under  this  program. 

Congress  and  the  American  public  were  given  to  understand  that  ADC  was  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  protection  of  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  incapacitated, 
with  possibly  a  small  number  included  v^ose  fathers  had  deserted.   The  federal  admin- 
istrator of  the  public  assistance  programs  could  say  in  1939  that  "the  father's  death 
is  no  doubt  the  most  frequent  cause  of  dependency.  "  To  begin  with,  orphans  accounted 
for  nearly  half  the  ADC-load  and  children  of  incapacitated  fathers  for  another  25%. 
But  this  dwindled  gradually  until  by  1969  only  5.  5%  of  the  ADC  cases  were  due  to 
death  and  11. 7%  to  incapacity  of  the  father.   Five  percent  of  the  fathers  were  unem- 
ployed, while  three-fourths  of  all  fathers  were  "absent.  "  It  had  originally  been  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  the  social  problem  cases  and  of  unemployed  persons  not  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation  by  general  assistance  programs  that  were  locally 
financed  and  locally  controlled.   But  by  a  gradual  shift,  particularly  in  the  past  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  the  ADC  program  was  made  to  serve  predominantly  a  clientele  that 
should  have  come  under  General  Assistance. 

The  prevailing  ideology  of  the  social  welfare  profession  not  only  favored  but 
demanded  that  shift.  Because  the  profession  holds  the  command  position  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  assistance  programs  at  federal,  state  and  local  levels,  it 
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was  able  to  carry  it  out.    State  and  local  governments  came  to  like  the  shift  from 

General  Assistance  to  ADC  which  enabled  them  to  have  the  federal  treasury  foot  50% 

to  83%  of  their  relief  load. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  had  warned  of  the  danger  of  relief  in  apocalyptic  terms: 

The  lessons  of  history  .  . .  show  conclusively  that  continued  dependence 
upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fundamentally 
destructive  to  the  national  fibre.    To  dole  out  relief  ...  is  to  administer 
a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  .  . .    The  Federal 
Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief.    (1935  State  of 
the  Union  Message) 

Congress  had  intended  to  shift  from  public  assistance  to  contributory  programs, 

as  the  American  Assembly  expressed  it: 

The  present  theory  is  that,  as  our  insurance-type  plans  approach  complete 
coverage  and  maturity,  assistance  will  wither  away  until  finally  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  irreducible  residue  of  situations  not  capable  of  insurance 
treatment.    (Economic  Security  for  Americans,  1954,  p.  26) 

Federal  Security  Commissioner  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  testified  in  February  1947 

on  the  public  assistance  appropriations: 

...  we  cannot  expect  this  load  on  the  general  revenues  of  the  United  States 
to  decline  as  rapidly  as  it  should  decline  until  and  unless  we  improve  our 
contributory  social-insurance  system  to  include  the  entire  working  popula- 
tion, instead  of  just  a  portion  which  is  included  at  the  present  time.  . .  . 

So,  if  we  had  coverage  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system 
which  include  the  whole  working  population  —  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
f)articularly  --  we  would  find  that  our  old-age  assistance  rolls  and  our 
aid-to-dependent  children  rolls,  would  decline  rapidly. . . . 

You  will  recall  that  the  intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  that  the  in- 
surance system  in  course  of  time  would  largely  supersede  this  public 
assistance  plan  that  is  financed  out  of  general  revenues.    I  just  mention 
it  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  charge  upon  the  general  revenues,  would  want  to  know 
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what  the  potential  effect  would  be  of  a  more  comprehensive,  adequate 
contributory  social-insurance  system  on  reducing  the  general  disburse- 
ments of  the  Government  (emphasis  supplied).  (Hearings,  Labor-Federal 
Security  Appropriations  Bill,  1948,  House,  p.  603) 

Coverage  of  public  retirement  systems  was  indeed  broadened  repeatedly  by  Con- 
gress and  inched  up  from  62%  of  all  paid  civilian  employment  in  1939  to  70%  in  1949, and  to  93*^ 
in  1959.   At  the  end  of  1969  coverage  reached  96.  4%  of  all  civilian  paid  employment 
so  that  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  entire  working  population  is  now  included.    But  wel- 
fare recipients  and  expenditures  did  not  decline   as  Mr,  Altmeyer  predicted;  they  rose 
at  ever-increasing  rates:  federal  public  assistance  outlays  multiplied  ten  limes  between 
FY  1950  and  FY  1972,  the  number  of  ADC  recipients  multiplied  nearly  five  times. 

Social  security  benefits  were  liberalized.    The  Social  Security  Board  recom- 
mended that  aged  widows  and  orphans  of  covered  workers  be  made  eligible  for  benefits 
and  Cliairman  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  testified  before  tlie  Senate  Finance  Comniii.tcc  in 
June  1939: 

As  this  insurance  system  gets  into  operation  and  n  young  inan  dies,  leaving 
a  widow  and  children,  there  will  be  benefits  payable  until  the  cl\ild  becomes 
18  years  of  ago.    II  ought  to  remove  a  large  i)ropurtiou  of  these  deiK  udeiit 
children  from  the  state  mothers'  pensions  rolls,  and  also  ougiit  to  remove 
some  from  tlie  W.  P.  A.  rolls.    (Ilearin-.;.s ,  Soci:il  Socui  ily  Anu  ndmcnls. 
p.  14) 

The  reference  to  "state     mothers'  pensions"  was  apparently  a  slip  of  the  tongue:  they  had 
been  taken  over  by  ADC  in  1936.    In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Mr.  Altmeyer  replied:  "It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the 
future  the  proposed  liberalization  of  these  insurance  benefits  would  provide  for  some 
of  the  children  who  would  otherwise  be  cared  for  by  assistance  under  Title  IV.  "  (Hear- 
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ings,  Social  Security, Ways  and  Means  Committee,  April  1939,  p.  2298) 

In  1939,  Congress  made  social  security  benefits  available  to  surviving  families 

of  insured  workers  who  had  died  and  in  1959  to  families  of  incapacitated  workers.  It 

also  increased  benefits  substantially.   Monthly  amounts  averaged: 

Incapacitated  worker, 
Widow  and  2  children  wife  and  1  child  

1940  $  47.10 

1950  93.90 

1960  213.70  $192.90 

1969  268.30  235.20 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1969,  Dept.  of  HEW, 
August  1971,  Table  97. 

Under  H.  R.  1  the  widow  of  an  insured  worker,  with  2  children,  assuming  an  average 
wage  base  of  $400,  will  receive  $354.70  a  month. 

The  number  of  OASDHI  beneficiaries  grew  rapidly;  recipient  retired  and  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  families,  and  their  survivors  numbered: 


1945  1.  3  million 

1950  3.  5  million 

1960  14.  8  million 

1970  26.  2  million 


Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  July  1971. 

In   Oct.   1971  there  were  27     million  beneficiaries,  of  whom  6.6  million  were  sur- 
vivors of  workers  (one-half  of  them  children)  and  2.8  million  persons  in  disabled 
workers'  families,  nearly  1  million  of  them  children. 

The  number  of  orphans  on  ADC  rolls  dropped,  from  350,000  in  1950  to  202,000 
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in  19G0  and  to  105,000  in  19CG.  ^  In  1969  there  were  only  89,700  lajnilies  on  AFDC  rolls 

9 

for  reason  of  the  father's  death.  " 

While  the  number  of  orphans  on  AFDC  rolls  shrank,  as  had  been  predicted,  the 
total  number  of  recipients  slightly  declined  only  from  1950  to  1953  and  then  started  ris- 
ing with  ever-increasing  rapidity: 

Children  receiving  AFDC 

1945  647,000 
1950  4,660,000 
1953  1,493.000 
1955  1,691,000 
1960  2,322,000 
1965  3,241,000 
1970  7,034,000 
July     1971  7,390,000 

yf/hile 

Between  1953  and  1971  the  U.S.  population  under  age  18  grew  35%^/the  number  of 
increased 

children  on  AFDC/by  394%.  TTiere  was  one  child  on  AFDC  for  every  35  in  the  popula- 
tion in  1953  ~  now  there  is  one  in  ten.  If  children  were  evenly  distributed  among  the 
schools,  there  would  be  about  3  AFDC  children  in  every  classroom. 

This  spectacular  increase  in  welfare  dependency  took  place  during  a  period  of 
remarkable  improvement  in  family  incomes. 


David  B.  Kpplcy,"nccline  in  the  Number  of  AFDC  Orphans:  1035-1906."  Welfare  in 
lv(;vic\v,  I/cpt.  of  IIMW,  Scijtembci-Octolxjr  IDOo 

•Findings  of  the  10(;')  AFDC  Slufly,  Part  I,  Table  13,  Dept  of  HEW.  December  1970. 
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Median  Family  Money  Income  in  the  United  States 

In  Constant  1970  $  Unemployment  Rate 


1947  .                                             $5,259  3.9% 

1950  5.385  5.3 

1960  7,376  5.5 

1970  9,867  4.9 

1971  N.A.  6.0 


Source:  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  #80. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,    Dec.  1971. 

The  number  of  families  with  a  money  income  under  $3,000  (constant  1970  $)  was  cut 

in  half: 


1950  9. 1  million  families  =  22.  8%  of  all  families 
1960  7. 1  million  families  -  15.  67c  of  all  families 
1970     4.  6  million  families  =    8.9%  of  all  families 


Source:  As  above. 


The  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level  dropped  sharply  during  the  lOGOs,  the 


period  of  the  steepest  rise  in  welfare: 


Persons  with  money  income  Children  under  18  in  families 

below  poverty  level   below  poverty  level 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

Million         all  persons  Million        all  children 

1960  39.9  22.4%  17.3  26.5% 

1970  25.5  12.6%  10.5  15.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  #77.^ 

Some  of  the  reduction  in  poverty  could  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  a  rise  in  public 

income  maintenance  programs  and  particularly  to  higher  and  more  easily  available  pub- 


^Threshold  of  Poverty  I/evel  in  1970:  4-person  family  $3944 

u-pcisoii  r.\niii^  5212 
Unrelated  individuals  under  65  2005 
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lie  assistance  and  social  security  benefits.  About  170  anti-poverty  programs  were  re- 
ported to  be  operating  in  1971  at  an  annual  cost  of  $34  billion.    Public  income  main- 
tenance programs  have  been  growing  twice  as  fast  as  personal  income  generally: 
Public  Income  Maintenance  Programs 

Percent  of 
Billion  Personal  Income 

1940  $4.4  5.6% 

1950  9.5  4.2 

1960  27.8  6.9 

1970  79.9  9.9 

1971 
(first 

half)  $94.0  11.1% 

Public  concern  arose  when  the  Census  Bureau  reported  in  May  1971:  "Poverty 
Increases  by  1.  2  million  in  1970.  "  (Series  P-60,  No.  77)  After  declining  from  39.  5 
million  in  1959  to  24.  3  million  in  1969,  the  poverty  jwpulation  grew  to  25.5  million  in 
1970.   In  percent  of  the  total  population,  the  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  line 
had  fallen  from  22.  2%  in  1959  to  12.  2%  in  1969,  but  risen  to  12.  6%  in  1970. 
What  causes  this  trend  reversal  ? 

When  we  study  income  distribution  (Series  P-60,  No.  78  and  No.  80),  we  find 
that  the  number  of  families  with  an  income  under  $3,000  (constant  1970  $)  declined  from 
15.9%  of  the  total  population  in  1959  to  8.6%  in  1969,  then  went  up  to  8.9%.  in  1970.  In 
current  dollars,  however,  families  with  an  income  under  $3,000  declined  between  1969 
and  1970,  from  9.  3%  to  8.9%.    What  happened  between  1969  and  1970  is  that  the  defini- 
tion of  poverty  was  changed;  the  so-called  threshold  was  raised  for  a  4-pcrson  family 
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from  $3721  to  $3944.   That  6%  increase  equals  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  poverty  was  caused  by    higher  prices 
without  equivalent  boosts  in  the  income  of  many  families  in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 

Millions  of  workers  were  able  to  have  their  wages  lifted  by  7%,  8%  or  more  in 
1970,  although  their  manhour  productivity  grew  less  than  1%.   Consequently  prices  went 
up.  ^  This  left  large  numbers  of  families  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale ,  particularly  those 
with  a  fixed  income  such  as  from  pensions,  insurance,  bonds,  savings  accounts,  etc. 
behind  and  they  were  pushed  below  the  official  poverty  line.   This  seems  to  confirm  a 
long-known  fact,  namely,  that  inflation  hurts  low-income  persons  severely.  Fiscal 
policies  of  huge  spending  and  budgetary  deficits,  expansionary  monetary  policies  and 
outsized  wage  boosts  depress  the  living  standards  of  a  substantial  number  of  persons  in 
the  lowest  income  brackets.   Inflationary  policies  therefore  must  be  blamed  for  at  least 
part  of  the  mushrooming  welfare  costs. 

When  ADC  rolls  and  expenditures  started  increasing  after  the  1950-53  lull  ~ 
contrary  to  official  predictions  that  they  would  continue  to  decline  as  social  security 
benefits  were  liberalized  —  concern  arose  in  the  Administration,  in  Congress  and 
among  the  public.   A  search  began  for  corrective  policies.   In  1956  Congress  amended 
the  stated  purpose  of  public  assistance  and  declared  that  in  addition  to  financial  aid, 
services  should  be  provided  to  guide  recipients  toward  independent  living.   Since  few 

^Between  19G9  and  1970  employee  componsation  increased  from  74.  0%  of  the  national 
income  to  while  simultaneously  corpoi'ate  prolits  before  tuxes  loll  from  11.0// 

to  9.5%,  after-tax  profits  from  5.  8%  lo  5.  2'/,,. 
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fathers  were  around  in  ADC  cases,  interest  arose  in  helping  mothers  to  become  self- 
supporting.    When  ADC  first  came  into  being,  no  thought  had  been  given  to  have  mothers 
seek  employment.  At  a  time  when  up  to  9  million  men,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  male 
labor  force,  many  of  them  well  educated  and  skilled,  were  treading  the  streets,  the  idea 
of  having  mothers  of  small  children  compete  with  their  fathers  for  the  few  available 
openings  seemed  futile  and  improper.   The  alternative  then  was  not  between  mothers 
working  or  not  working  but  between  supporting  needy  children  in  institutions  or  in  their 
homes. 

Jobs  became  more  plentiful  during  and  after  World  War  II  and  the  labor  force 

participation  rate  of  women  climbed  from  31.  8%  in  1947  to  36. 9%  in  1957 ,  to  41.  2%  in 
Nov. 

1967  and  reached  44.  3%  iiv^l971.    Limited  action  toward  turning  welfare  recipients  into 
workers  in  the  late  1950s  produced  few  results  and  by  1961  there  were  nearly  one  mil- 
lion more  children  on  ADC  than  there  had  been  five  years  before.  So,  early  in  1962, 
President  Kennedy  recommended  to  change  the  emphasis  in  welfare  programs,  "stress- 
ing services  instead  of  support,  rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  useful 
work  instead  of  prolonged  dependency.  "  Congress  responded  favorably  and  approved 
various  training  and  community  work  programs,  day-care  to  help  welfare  mothers  to 
become  working  mothers,  and  75%  federal  matching  for  the  training  of  welfare  personnel. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  was  renamed  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  was  passed  to  train 
and  upgrade  the  skills  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons.   This  revived  prac- 
tices of  voluntary  charitable  organizations  which  had  been  trying,  for  a  century  before 
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ADC  was  established,  to  guide  needy  families  to  self-support. 

In  his  1962  State  of  the  Union  Message,  President  Kennedy  declared  that  "em-  . 
phasis  must  be  directed  increasingly  toward  prevention  and  rehabilitation  —  on  reducing 
not  only  the  long-range  cost  in  budgetary  terms  but  the  long-range  cost  in  human  terms 
as  well.  " 

Those  hopes  and  efforts,  however,  went  for  naught  when  another  million  children 
was  added  to  AFDC  rolls  between  1961  and  1967,  and  federal  public  assistance  grants 
jumped  from  $2.  4  billion  to  $3.  2  billion. 

Concern  in  CcMigress  grew  over  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  promise  and 
delivery.   During  the  1964  H.E.  W.  House  appropriations  hearings  Rep.  Denton  recalled, 
.  .we  told  the  people  back  in  1951  that  the  social  security  system  is  going  to  supersede 
this  welfare  program  and  it  isn't  doing  it.  "  He  quoted  Arthur  Altmeyer's  statement  be- 
fore the  same  committee  in  1947  that  "aid-to-dependent  children  rolls  would  decline 
rapidly"  and  l^resident  Roosevelt's  promise  that  this  legislation  would  end  the  relief  pro- 
gram, and  social  security  and  unemployment  insurance  would  take  care  of  it.    (II carinas, 
Depts.  of  I.;»bor  and  HEW  Appropriations  for  1964,  House,  pp.  142-45) 

In  its  report  (Ilouse  Report  #1316)  the  Appropriations  Committee  said  it  "cannot 
believe  that  the  cost  of  this  program  needs  to  continue  going  up,  especially  in  view  of 
the  1962  amendments  which  were  supposed  to  reduce  these  costs  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  economic  activity  estimated  to  result  from  the  tax  cut,  and  the  inroads  to  be 
made  by  the  anti-poverty  program.  " 

That  year,  as  in  most  others.  Congress  reduced  the  President's  appropriations 
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request  for  public  assistance  grants.   But  those  were  merely  paper  cuts  because  the 
federal  government's  commitments  to  reimburse  the  states  are  statutory  and  have  to  be 
met,  as  they  were  year  after  year,  by  supplemental  appropriations. 

The  FY  1966  appropriation  for  public  assistance  grants  was  cut  $242  million  be- 
low the  request  of  the  Dept.  of  HEW.   The  House  Committee  explained,  "It  would  seem 
that  this  should  be  a  very  modest  reduction  to  expect  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Social  Security  amendments  of  1962  that  were  aimed  at  reducing  de- 
pendency and  whose  sponsors  promised  the  American  people  that  they  would  reduce 
dependency.  "  (Report,  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  Appropriation  Bill,  1966, 
April  29,  1965,  pp.  47-48) 

A  few  months  later,  however,  a  supplemental  appropriation  was  requested  to 
restore  not  only  the  $242  million  cut  but  add  an  additional  $140  million.   The  Committee 
commented: 

. . .  When  Congress  acted  on  the  regular  annual  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966,  it 
reduced  the  request  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  by  $242, 100,000 
on  the  basis  that  we  have  been  appropriating  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  every  year  for  the  past  few  years  for  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  combating  dependency,  and  the  outlook  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  unemployment  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time.   Of  course, 
unemployment  rates  have  gone  to  even  lower  levels  than  was  anticipated 
when  Congress  acted  on  the  original  appropriation  for  1966.   Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  fact,  the  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  is  not  only 
to  restore  the  reduction  made  by  Congress  last  year  but  for  an  additional 
amount  of  approximately  $140  million.   Of  course,  this  is  purely  a 
mathematical  calculation  and  nothing  can  be  done  under  the  law  but  to 
pay  the  bill.    (Report,  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Rill,  19GG, 
March  25,  1966,  p.  IS) 
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Early  in  19(57  President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  a  Message  on  Wellarc 
'for  Children,  in  which  he  proposed  a  12-point  program.   After  concluding  its  hearings, 
tlie  Ways  and  Means  Comniiltee  reported  (House  Keport  IITA-l): 

Your  committee  has  become  very  concerned  about  the  continued  growth 
in  the  number  of  families  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC).    In  tlie  lust  10  years,  the  program  has  grown  from 
646,000  families  that  included  2.  4  million  recipients  to  1.  2  million 
families  and  nearly  5  million  recipients.    Moreover  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  allocated  to  this  program  will  increase  greatly  (from 
$1.46  billion  to  $1.84  billion)  over  the  next  5  years  unless  constructive 
and  concerted  action  is  taken  now  to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of  the 
anticipated  growth.  ^ 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

It  is  now  5  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  1962  legislation,  which  al- 
lowed Federal  financial  participation  in  a  wide  range  of  services  to 
AFDC  families  —  services  which  your  committee  was  informed  and 
believed  would  help  reverse  these  trends  —  and  your  committee  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  assess  its  effect  on  the  status  of  the  AFDC  program. 
While  the  goals  set  for  the  program  in  1962  were  essentially  sound, 
those  amendments  have  not  had  the  results  which  those  in  the  admin- 
istration who  sponsored  the  amendments  predicted.   The  provisions  for 
services  in  the  1962  amendments  have  been  implemented  by  all  the 
States,  with  varying  emphasis  from  State  to  State  as  to  which  aspects 
receive  the  major  attention.   There  have  been  some  important  and 
worthwhile  developments  stemming  from  this  legislation.   The  number 
of  staff  working  in  the  program  has  increased  so  that  the  caseworkers 
have  smaller,  more  manageable  caseloads.   The  volume  of  social  services 
has  increased  and  some  constructive  results  have  been  reported.   It  is 
also  obvious,  however,  that  further  and  more  definitive  action  is  needed 
if  the  growth  of  the  AFDC  program  is  to  be  kept  under  control. 

Your  committee  has  studied  these  problems  very  carefully  and  is  now 
recommending  several  coordinated  steps  which  it  expects,  over  time, 
will  reverse  the  trend  toward  higher  and  higher  Federal  financial  com- 
mitments in  the  AFDC  program.   The  overall  plan  which  the  committee 
has  developed,  with  the  advice  and  help  of  the  Department  of  Health, 


It  sl'.ould  he  mentioned  lhat  raost  of  the  proposed  roloi  ius  woxo  eniictod,  Init  tl.o  'uiivl^^i  i 
FY  Ji)72  recoinmondcd  not  $1.84  billion,  as  tho  \V';iys  and  NTcans  Committee  sai»!  it 
might,  but  $.1.  72  billion. 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  amounts  to  a  new  direction  for  AFDC  legisla- 
tion.   The  committee  is  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  series  of 
amendments  to  carry  out  its  firm  intent  of  reducing  the  AFDC  rolls  by 
restoring  more  families  to  employment  and  self-reliance,  thus  reducing 
the  Federal  financial  involvement  in  the  program,    (pp.  95-96) 

A  12-point  program  was  proposed  which  included  training  programs  for  AFDC 
recipients  in  all  states,  penalties  for  not  accepting  an  offered  job,  work  incentives, 
earnings  disregard,  child-care  services,  etc. 

This  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  energetic  program  yet  conceived  for  con- 
verting AFDC  recipients  into  workers.   The  committee  added,  "Your  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  great  many  mothers,  as  well  as  virtually  all  unemployed  fathers,  ol  AFDC 
children  can  be  trnined  for  and  placed  in  productive  employment.  " 

Tlic  Senate  Finance  Committee  followed  parallel  lines  (Report  //744): 

We  are  very  deeply  concerned  that  such  a  large  number  of  families  have 
not  achieved  and  maintained  indejjendence  and  self-support,  and  are  very 
greatly  concerned  over  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 
Moreover  we  are  aware  that  the  growth  in  this  program  has  received 
increasingly  critical  public  attention. 

*  *  *  4>  * 

The  Committee  is  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  carry  out  its  intent  of  reducing  the  AFDC  rolls  by  restoring 
more  families  to  employment  and  self-reliance.      (pp.  145-46) 

The  committee  concluded  "that  the  new  provisions  will  mean  that  fewer  children  will 

be  receiving  aid  [in  FY  1972]  than  if  the  law  were  continued  in  its  present  form.  "^ 

(p.  167) 


These  were  the  results: 

AFDC  recipient  children  in  FY  19G7:  3,5r)7,800 

AFDC  recipient  children  budgeted  for  FY  1972:  7,895,000. 
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In  presenting  the  1967  welfare  amendments  to  the  House,  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  stated:  "We  sincerely  mean  for  the  states  to  reduce 
these  rolls  as  fast  as  they  can  train  these  people  to  work.  " 

Mr.  Mills  referred  to  the  1962  amendments,  passed  at  the  behest  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  HEW:  "We  were  told  at  the  time  that  these  provisions  would 
result  in  a  downturn  in  expenditures  [in  public  assistance  grants].   But  actually  there 
was  a  sharp  increase  —  from  $2.5  to  $4.5  billion."  He  added: 

"I  am  sure  it  is  not  generally  known  that  about  4  or  5  years  hence  when  we  get 
to  the  fiscal  year  1972,  the  figure  will  have  risen  by  $2.  2  billion  to  an  amount  of 
$6,731,000,000."  (Congressional  Record,  August  17,  1967,  pp.  H  10668-69) 

As  it  turned  out,  the  appropriation  for  FY  1972  amounts  to  $11,411,693,000, 
which  means  that  the  5-year  growth  (1967  to  1972)  totalled  $6.  7  billion  rather  tj^n 
$2.  2  billion,  although  virtually  all  of  the  changes  proposed  in  1967  were  enacted  and 
carried  out.   Only  the  "freeze"  of  the  AFDC  rolls  at  the  then  prevailing  percentage  of 
the  entire  young  population  (under  18  years)  in  each  state,  though  approved,  was  post- 
poned and  finally  rescinded.   The  freeze,  devised  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
but  opposed  by  the  Administration,  was  a  crude  device,  adopted  in  frustration  and  near- 
desperation,  which  would  have  placed  the  muzzle  on  the  wi'ong  horse.    Most  states  need 
not  be  restrained.   They  have  not  been  pushing  for  and  causing  the  welfare  expansion. 
In  fact,  many  states  over  the  years  have  repeatedly  been  trying  to  adopt  restraints  on 
AFDC.   But  they  were  enjoined  from  enforcing  or  continuing  them  by  federal  adminis- 
trators in  the  Dept.  of  HEW,  under  federal  law,  by  administrative  fiat, or  by  courts 
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interpreting  statutory  or  departmental  rules.   If  states  and  communities  had  been 
permitted  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  —  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  citizens  — 
the  AFDC  explosion  would  never  have  occurred.   It  is  an  ironic  comment  that  ADC  grew 
at  a  moderate  rate  during  its  first  25  years  and  began  skyrocketing  only  when  the  Con- 
gress tried  to  arrest  or  restrain  its  then  modest  growth.   Increases  in  AFDC  rolls 
averaged  120,000  in  the  program's  first  25  years  (1936-61),  and  700,000  in  each  of 
the  past  10  years  (1961-71).   This  suggests  that  the  changes  which  Congress  ordered, 
mostly  at  the  request  of  the  Administration  then  in  power,  had  the  opposite  effect  of 
what  Administration  witnesses  predicted  they  would  have.   To  what  an  extent  this  out- 
come was  the  result  of  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of  federal,  state  and  local  admin- 
istrators and  welfare  workers, who  were  determined  to  carry  out  the  announced  pro- 
grams of  the  social  work  profession  rather  than  the  intent  of  Congress,  is  purely 
speculative.   But  it  may  be  well  to  keep  this  experience  of  the  past  10  years  in  mind 
at  a  time  when  proposals  are  under  consideration  which  parallel  so  closely  the  measures 
recommended  and  adopted  in  1962  and  1967. 

The  spectacular  growth  in  the  ADC  rolls  did  not  take  place  among  the  categories 
which  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  approved  the  program  in  1935:  children  of  deceased 
and  incapacitated  workers.   It  was  entirely  among  children  wliose  fathers  were  "absent 
from  the  home.  "  In  the  beginning ,and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  number  of  ADC 
children  with  absent  fathers  increased  slowly.   It  reached  334,000  in  1946,  jumped  to 
818,000  by  1950,  then  remained  steady  until  1953,  took  off  and  reached  1,658,000  in 
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That  was  the  year  when  Congress  first  took  action,  intended  to  remove  a  father's 
incentive  to  leave  home  in  order  to  put  his  family  on  welfare;  it  was  the  year  when 
measures  were  first  adopted  to  turn  welfare  mothers  into  working  mothers;  it  was  also 
the  venr  when  the  s|)cclacular  increase  began  in  fathers  "al)sent  from  the  home. "  By 
1967  there  were  a  million  more  children  on  AFDC  whose  lather  was  "absent"  —  2.  G 
million  altogether  —  and  Congress  adopted  a  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  program 
to  put  their  fathers  and  mothers  into  jobs.   But  in  1969  there  were  3.5  million  children 
with  "absent  fathers,  "  and  their  number  may  be  estimated  at  5. 5  million  in  1970. 

Something  has  gone  wrong,  very  wrong,  and  should  be  studied  in 

greater  detail  because  of  its  implications  for  the  likely  results  of  current  plans . 

The  "Unemployed  Fathers"  Program  and  Other  AFDC  Reforms  in  the  1960s 

The  most  forceful  and  telling  charge  against  ADC  in  the  1950s,  and  the  most 

widely  repeated,  was  that  the  program  tended  to  break  up  families.  A  man  without  a 

job  who  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  gettiog  unemployment  compensation  could  make 

his  family  eligible  for  ADC  benefits  only  by  leaving  it,  because  death,  incapacity  or  absence 

the 

from  the  home  of  the  normal  breadwinner  were_/required  criteria  for  admission  to  the 
rolls.   Unemployed  men  and  their  families  might  be  eligible  for  General  Assistance  but 
those  programs  are  wholly  state-local  financed  and  subject  to 

restrictions  in  most  locations.   Federally  matchable  ADC  grants  are  much  more  at- 
tractive. 

If  the  man  or  woman  did  not  know  how  to  get  on  the  ADC  rolls,  their  social 
worker  would  tell  them.    "Caseworkers  who  are  caught  up  in  the  child's  need,  or  what 
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they  regard  as  the  mothers'  best  interests,  on  occasion  advise  women  to  get  rid  of  their 
men,  "  wrote  an  HE  W  official.  ^  It  is  obviously  an  intolerable  situation  when  a  govern- 
mental program  offers  an  inducement  for  anti-social  behavior.  ADC  rolls  of 
children  with  absent  fathers  had  climbed  from  257,000  in  1945  to  1,493,000  in  1960. 

In  February  19G1  President  Kennedy  recommended  that  needy  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers  be  included  in  ADC  and  his  Secretary  of  HEW  testified: 

H.  R.  3865  would  eliminate  one  of  the  major  concerns  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed through  the  years  about  the  aid  to  dependent  children  progi-am  — 
namely,  that  unemployed  fathers  are  forced  to  desert  their  families  in 
order  that  their  families  may  receive  aid.    Under  existing  law  aid  is 
available  to  children  deprived  of  parental  support  by  the  death,  absence, 
or  incapacity  of  a  parent,  but  not  \viien  the  parent  is  able-bodied  and  unem- 
ployed.    The  inclusion  of  unemployment  of  the  parent  as  a  basis  of  eligi- 
bility would  eliminate  this  long-standing  problem.    (Hearings,  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  llou.se, 
February  19G1,  p.  95.) 

The  change  was  quickly  enacted,  at  first  for  14  months,  extended  for  five  years 
in  1962, and  made  permanent  in  1967. 

No  longer  did  a  father  have  to  desert  his  family  to  make  it  eligible  for  ADC  — 
he  only  had  to  be  unemployed.  So  we  might  expect  that  the  incidence  of  desertion  and 
family  breakup  would  have  diminished  from  1961  on,  at  least  in  the  states  which  adopted 
the  new  AFDC-UF  program.   The  record  shows,  however,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that 
fathers  continued  to  leave  home  and  their  children  wound  up  on  AFDC  rolls  at  an  in- 
creasing rate.   But  the  most  significant  fact  is  that  this  trend  was  far  more  pronounced 
in  the  states  that  included  unemployed  fathers  in  AFDC  than  in  those  that  did  not. 

If  we  divide  the  states  into  those  operating  AFDC-UF  programs  and  those  that 
do  not,  we  find  that  the  number  of  AFDC  children  increased  between  1960  and  March 

Ulvin  L.  Schorr,  "ADC- Wliat  Direction  ?",  Child  Welfare.  Dept.  ofllKW.  Febiuaiy  i;i()2. 
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1971: 

In  the  24  states  where  children  of  unemployed  fathers  are  not  eligible 

by  1,354,000  children  =  133% 

In  the  26  states  where  children  of  unemployed  fathers  are  eligible 

<not  counting  children  on  the  rolls  for  reason  of  father's  unemployment) 
by  3,107,000  children  =  229% 

Evidence  suggests  that  fathers  left  their  families  in  larger  numbers  and 
at  an  accelerated  rate  in  the  states  where  unemployment  made  their 
families  eligible  for  A FDC.    The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find:  an  unemployed 
father  can,  if  he  so  choses,  continue  to  live  wth  his  family  and  subsist  on  A  FDC. 
But  a  man  may  do  financially  better  if  he  leaves  his  family  to  go  on  A  FDC  —  and 
makes  his  living  elsewhere.   In  other  words:  A  FDC  plus  a  wage  are  better  than 
A  FDC  alone.   It  has  been  suggested  to  correct  this  situation  by  subsidizing  low- wage 
earners  so  they  would  not  find  desertion  attractive.   But  it  would  still  be  more  lucra- 
tive to  put  the  family  on  A  FDC  (or  FAP)  and  keep  whatever  \\'age  he  can  earn  by  work- 
ing, than  to  stay  with  his  family  and  be  permitted  to  keep  one-third  or  one-half  of  his 
wages.   I  shall  discuss  this  in  greater  detail  later  on  in  connection  with  pending  proix>sals 
on  FAP  for  the  working  poor  under  H.  R.  1. 

Unemployed  fathers  accounted  for  only  8%  of  the  increase  in  A  FDC  rolls  belwccn 
the  1958  and  19G9  A  FDC  surveys.    No  less  than  84%  of  the  intervening  growth  was  due 
to  fathers  absent  from  the  home,  a  mere  4%  to  death  or  incapacity  of  the  fatlicr: 
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Source:  Dept.  of  HEW,  Characteristics  of  Families  Receiving  AFDC,  Nov-Dec  1961, 
April  1963. 

Dept.  of  HEW,  Findings  of  the  1969  AFDC  Study,  December  1970. 

Of  the  increase  among  absent  fathers,  39%  was  due  to  divorce  or  separation, 

17%  to  desertion  and  41%  to  the  fact  that  the  father  was  never  married  to  the  mother, 
the 

It  is  apparent  that_/AFDC-UF  program,  that  had  long  been  demanded  and  was 
held  out  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  "absent  father"  problem  proved  to  be  ineffective.  Nor 
were  results  impressive  of  other  reforms  introduced  between  1962  and  1967  to  make 
welfare  families  self-supporting. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  1962  welfare  amendments,  as  stated  by  the  committees 
of  both  Houses  recommending  them,  was  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  ever  higher  AFDC 
rolls  and  expenditures       by  helping  needy  families  to  attain  independence.   The  theme  of 
President  Kennedy's  message  was  "rehabilitation  instead  of  relief.  " 

The  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  training  for  employment  and  self-support  was 
raised  from  50%  (authorized  in  1956)  to  75%.    Federal  matching  was  made  available 
for  community  work  and  training  programs,  states  were  permitted  to  disregard  certain 
earned  income  of  children,  AFDC-UF  was  denied  to  a  parent  who  refused  to  accept 
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training  or  a  job  without  good  cause,  funds  were  earmarked  for  children's  day  care,  etc. 

Occupational  training  programs  were  vastly  expanded  under  the  Manpower 

Development  and  Training  Act  of  19G2:  about  a  million  persons  --  SSOt  of  thorn  uncni- 

ployed  for  an  average  of  3-4  months,  42^  of  them  women,  [\d^',  of  ihem  nonwlute  -- 

have  participated  in  institutional  training,  half  a  million  i>ersonb  underwent  on-tlio-job 

training  over  tlio  past  9  years,  others  went  thi'ough  the  Ncigliborl\uod  Youth  Corps, 

Operation  Main  Stream,  Concentrated  Kniployment  Program,  J.  O.  15.  S.  ,  awd  others. 

Outlays  have  been  steadily  rising  and  exceed  $1.5  billion  ii\  the  cui'i'ent  year. 

Reports  on  the  results  of  tliese  training  programs  are  conflicting.    They  were 

successful  mostly  when  the  participants  were  well  selected  so  as  to  get  the  best  pros- 
pects —  \^en  unemployment  rolls  were  "creamed"  —  and  where  trainees  exerted  strong 
efforts  of  their  own  toward  skills  and  jobs.   Program  impact  on  welfare  recipients  was 
minimal  —  as  the  ever-expanding  rolls  suggest. 

When  the  1962  provisions  proved  to  be  disappointing,  amendments  were  shaped 
in  1967  so  as  to  strengthen  them.   States  were  now  required  —  not  just  encouraged  — 
to  conduct  training  programs  for  case  workers;  welfare  departments  now  had  to  refer 
AFDC  recipients  and  their  relatives  with  a  work  potential  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  training  or  employment;  trainees  were  given  $30  a  month;  to  offer  a  work  incentive, 
the  first  $30  of  earned  income  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  had  to  be  disregarded 
for  computing  assistance  benefits;  procedures  were  tightened  for  the  location  of  absent 
fathers,  etc. 

At  that  time  the  War  on  Poverty  was  in  full  swing.   On  signing  the  Economic 
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Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  President  Johnson  had  issued  a  statement: 

We  are  not  content  to  accept  the  endless  growth  of  relief  or  welfare  rolls. 
We  want  to  offer  the  forgotten  fifth  of  our  people  opportunity  and  not  doles. 
This  is  what  this  measure  does  for  our  times. 

***** 

The  days  of  the  dole  in  our  country  are  numbered.   I  firmly  believe  that 
as  of  this  moment  a  new  day  of  opportunity  is  dawning  and  a  new  era  of 
progress  is  opening  for  us  all. 

Many  billions  of  dollars  have  since  been  expended  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  the  number  of  persons  below  the  official  poverty  level  was  cut  by  one  third  — 
though  largely  not  by  the  "opportunity  and  independence"  route.   The  "endless  growth 
of  relief  and  welfare  rolls"  \\^ich  President  Johnson  criticized  in  1964  speeded  up  to  an 
unprecedented  pace,  doubling  the  number  of  persons  on  relief.    We  are  left  to  wonder  — 
if  "the  days  of  the  dole  in  our  counti-y  are  numbered, "  what  is  that  number  ? 

The  Absent  Father 

From  time  immemorial,  nearly  everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  father 
has  been  regarded  as  the  breadwinner,  the  provider  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  his 

children.  Ilis  death  or  incapacity  almost  always  meant  disaster,  or  at  least  misery, 
for  his  family.  TTiis  is  why  the  Bible  and  other  great  books  time  and  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  orphans  and  widows,  heaped  praise  on  compassionate  men  who 
would  extend  charity  to  them. 

It  was  the  children  of  dead  or  incapacitated  fathers  whom  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  in  1935,  without  debate  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  adopted  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  program.  But  few  of  those  children  are  left  on  AFDC  rolls  at  this  time, 
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probably  no  more  than  1A%  of  the  total.  Absence  of  the  father  who  defaults  on  his  sup- 
port responsibility  is  now  the  main  cause  of  AFDC  dependency.   It  accounted  for  75. 4% 
of  all  cases  at  the  time  of  the  1969  survey  and  may  now  be  responsible  for  over  78%. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  without  parallel  or  precedence.    "Throughout  most  of  history, " 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  wrote,  "a  man  who  deserted  his  children  pretty  much  ensured  that 
they  would  starve,  or  near  to  it,  if  he  was  not  brought  back,  and  that  he  would  be 
horsewhipped  if  he  were.       "The  poor  of  the  United  States,  "  Mr.  Moynihan  said 
earlier,  "today  enjoy  a  quite  unprecedented  de  facto  freedom  to  abandon  their  children 
in  the  certain  knowledge  that  society  will  care  for  them  and,  v/hat  is  more,  in  a  state 
such  as  New  York,  to  care  for  them  by  quite  decent  standards.  " 

While  at  some  time  it  could  have  been  said  that  expanding  ADC  rolls  were 
caused  by  the  growing  incidence  of  family  breakdown  —  separation,  divorce,  desertion, 
illegitimacy  —  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  ADC  itself  is  a  major  cause  of 
family  breakdown  because  it  off>  rs  economic  incentives,  not  otherwise  available. 

The  existence  and  generosity  of  the  AFDC  program,  and  concomitant  failure  to 
hold  the  father  responsible,  undoubtedly  account  for  much  of  the  spectacular  growth 
in  the  number  of  absent  fathers  during  the  1960s.    Between  December  1960  and  Decem- 
ber 1970  the  number  of  AFDC  families  grew  from  803,000  to  2,553,000,  that  is,  by 
1,750,000,  of  whom  an  estimated  1,435,000  were  in  the  "absent  father"  category. 
Durin}5  the  same  period,  the  number  of  female-headed  families  in  the  general  popula- 
tion increased  by  1,410,000.    In  stalistical  terms  then,  Ihc  entire  increase  in  fcmalo- 

^  Daniel  P.  Moynihnn,  "The  Crises  in  Wcirnrc."  nio  l\il>lic  Tnlcrcst.  Winter  lOOS. 
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henclt'd  lamilics  in  the  United  Stales  clurin-^  the  ]9G0s  wound  up  on  the  AFDC  roily. 

This  does  of  course  not  mean  that  all  families  that  split  in  tlie  lOGOs  went  on 
AFDC.    There  were  4.8  million  divorces  during  the  lOGOs,  involving  G.  G  million  chil- 
dren.   Many  of  the  divorcees  remarried,^  receive  alimony  from  their  former  husbands, 
or  work.  Also,  37%  of  the  absent  fathers  were  never  married  to  the  mother. 

There  were  in  March  1970  5,582,000  female-headed  families  in  the  United  States 

2, 217, 000  of  those  families  were  childless,  which  leaves 
3,365,000  female  headed  families  with  8  million  children  under  18 

Female-headed  Families  with  Children  under  18,  in  March  1970: 

930,000  headed  by  widows 
2,235,000  headed  by  women,  separated  or  divorced 

200, 000  headed  by  women  never  married 
3,365,000 

AFDC  rolls  totalled  2,023,000  cases  in  March  1970,  of  which 

96,000  were  AFDC-UF  cases,  which  leaves 
1,927,000  cases  where  the  father  was  dead,  incaf)acitated 
or  absent 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  P-23,  #37;  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  December  1970;  Public  Assistance  Statistics,  Dept.  of  HEW. 

We  may  estimate  that  in  1,465,000  AFDC  cases,  the  father  was  absent.  This 
suggests  that  of  2,435,000  families  with  children,  headed  by  women  who  were  divorced, 
separated  or  never  married,  60%  were  on  AFDC  rolls.    The  other  40%  of  those  families 
were  supported  by  the  father,  the  mother,  or  both. 

It  seems  that  for  families  below  the  top  two-fifths  of  the  socio-economic  scale, 
family  breakup  usually  means  AFDC  dependency.   It  also  suggests  that  for  about  half  of 


^One-half  of  the  divorced  women  remarry  within  3  years:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports,  P-23,  #32. 
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all  fathers,  family  breakup  means  liberation  from  having  to  devote  a  sizeable  share  of 
their  earnings  to  the  support  of  their  families;  they  are  free  to  shift  the  burden  unto  the 
backs  of  all  others,  the  families  that  stay  togetlaer,  and  the  fathers  —  and  mothers  — 
who  work  to  support  their  children  after  divorce  or  separation. 

This  may  go  a  long  way  to  explain  tlie  phenomenon  that  during  the  19G0s,  \N'hile 
the  number  of  male-headed  families  grew  12%,  the  female-headed  familcs  grew  3A%. 
What  may  be  even  more  significant:  the  number  of  children  under  18  In  male-headed 
families  grew  G%,  in  female-headed  families  55%.   Children  in  female-headed  families 
increased  by  2,859,000  between  1960  and  1970;  the  number  of  AFDC  children  grew 
4,664,000,  of  whom  about  3.7  million  were  on  the  rolls  because  their  father  was  absent 
from  the  home.  This  suggests  that  going  on  AFDC  has  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure among  60%  of  the  families  which  break  up,  and  among  most  families  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  income  ladder. 

That  the  AFDC  program  was  causing  many  fathers  to  leave  home  had  long  been 
charged  and  was  the  most  often  repeated  and  decisive  argument  in  the  drive  to  include 
unemployed  fathers  in  ADC,  which  succeeded  in  1961. 

It  is  now  evident  that  AFDC-UF  did  not  do  the  job  it  was  expected  to  do.   Nor  could 
it.  AFDC  offers  an  attractive  alternative  to  a  man  with  a  low  earnings  potential  vAio  may 
not  make  as  much  as  AFDC  would  pay.   This  is  now  proposed  to  be  corrected  by  subsidies 
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Families  by  Sex  ol  Head 


19G0 


1970 


Increase 


Percent 


Male -headed 
Female -headed 


40,829,000 
4.  J72.000 


45,657,000 
5.582 , 000 


4,828,000 
1 ,410,000 


+  12Ct'. 
^-  34';, 


All  families 


45,001,000 


51 , 239 , 000 


G. 238, 000 


Source:   lUironu  ot  the  Census.  CurrenI  Poptihilinn  Kepott^i  I^--' 


13.  No.  37. 
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to  the  "working  poor.  "  But  no  combination  of  benefits  or  earnings  and  benefits  can  alter 
the  fact  that  a  man  can  still  maximize  his  and  his  family's  income  by  desertion:  he  can 
then  keep  ^^ilatever  he  earns  —  instead  of  only  one-third,  as  he  would  under  plans  in 
H.  R.  1  —  and  let  his  family  be  supported  by  AFDC.   This  can  be  corrected  only  by 
direct  action  against  the  absent  father  —  action  that  is  today  sporadic  or  nonexistent. 

The  father's  responsibility  for  the  support  of  his  children  is  established  under 
the  statutes  of  each  state  and  there  are  many  state  and  federal  provisions  aimed  at  aid- 
ing enforcement  against  fathers  who  default  and  let  their  families  go  on  AFDC.  The  ap- 
plicant for  AFDC  is  supposed  to  provide  the  necessary  information  to  the  welfare  agency, 
which  in  turn  must  inform  law  enforcement  officials,  who  cooperate  nationally  under  tlic 
Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act  that  has  been  on  the  books  of  all  states  since  the 
1950s.  But  the  law  has  remained  largely  on  paper.  The  whereabouts  of  more  than  half 
the  absent  AFDC  fathers  is  "unknown, "  one-fourth  are  known  to  live  in  the  same  county 
as  their  abandoned  family,  most  of  the  rest  in  other  counties  or  states. 

Private  tracing  companies  have,  on  the  whole,  been  successful  in  running  down 
four-fifths  or  more  of  the  dcadbcats  who  skip  town.    Even  bettor  results  should  be  possi- 
ble with  the  help  of  all  the  information  and  ix)wer  in  the  h.inds  of  novci  nniont  a^,vn(;ii^s. 

As  it  is,  six  out  of  every  .seven  AFDC  absent  fathers  contriliule  notliint;  tou'^ud 
the  support  of  their  children,  and  the  seventh  man  pays,  on  the  average,  $72  a  month. 
In  May  1971  a  family's  monthly  AFDC  grant  averaged  $183. 75.  Three  out  of  four  ab- 
sent but  paying  fathers  send  less  than  $100  i^er  month;  only  3%  pay  $200  or  more. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  there  is  little  interest  in  carrying  out  the  law  on  the 
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part  of  the  parties  expected  to  cooperate  and  enforce  it.   The  AFDC  mother,  whether 
married  to  her  child's  father  or  not,  whether  she  had  agreed  in  advance  to  the  separa- 
tion or  divorce  —  or  had  asked  for  or  demanded  it  —  or  not,  usually  prefers  getting  a 
dependable  monthly  check  from  AFDC  rather  than  having  to  wait,  often  in  vain,  for  a 
smaller  check  from  the  children's  father.   In  many  cases  she  is  now  getting  more  money 
from  the  government  than  she  ever  did  from  him.    Why  should  she  help  to  locate,  ap- 
prehend and  prosecute  him?  It  is  a  lot  easier  and  much  less  trouble  to  get  money  from 
AFDC  than  out  of  a  recalcitrant  man. 

Welfare  agencies  and  social  workers  hold  that  their  loyalty  belongs  to  the  needy 
family,  not  to  the  taxpayer.   They  view  the  task  of  going  after  the  absent  father  with 
distaste,  as  long  as  his  family  is  taken  care  of  by  the  government.   So,  they  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  there  much  glory  in  this  unpleasant  task  for  a  district  attorney  and  other 
state  and  local  officials.  Aside  from  an  occasional  crash  action  by  an  ambitious  D.A.  , 
an  absent  father  can  usually  feel  quUe  safe  from  the  reach  of  the  law. 

An  absent  father  —  average  age  now  37  —  having  abandoned  his  support  respon- 
sibility may  take  a  job  elsewhere  and  start  a  new  family.   Many,  however,  especially 
those  \vith  little  propensity  for  work  and  low  earning  capacity,  prefer  to  move  in  with 
another  AFDC  mother  and  live  off  her  grant,  at  least  for  9  or  10  months,  when  his  own 

child  is  bom  and  he  swaps  girl  friends  with  another  man.  There  could  be  half  a  million 
or  more 

men/wiio  thus  benefit  from  AFDC  although  they  are  not  listed  on  the  rolls.   The  numlx;r 
of  adult  AFDC  recipients  is  probably  substantially  understated  in  official  statistics. 

Several  of  the  states  tried  to  defend  tliemselves  through  "man  in  the  home"  or 
"suitable  home"  rales  and  by  unannounced  insiicclion  visits.    But  tliose  practices  wore 
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forbicUica  by  the  Dci)t.  of  IlEWniul  Ihc  courts,  leaving  \vell:ire  rolls  wide  open.  Th.tt 

explains  to  a  larj^e  extent  the  appalling  incidence  ot  lamily  breaUdowji  among  low-income 

Negro  families,  which  D.  P.  Moynihan  described  in  a  famous  report  a  few  years  ago. 

Negro(>s  account  for  IV'.h  of  the  IT.  S.  |«>pulation  but  for  one-fourlh  of  tlie  female-headed 
households.    This  is  not  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  half  the  AFDC  families  are  black. 

How  prophetic  Franklin  Roosevelt's  warning  now  sounds  that  "continued  depend- 
ence upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration,  fundamentally  destructive 
to  the  national  fibre.  " 


Family  Status  of  Absent  AFDC  Fathers  in  19G1  and  1969 

 19G1    1969   Increase 


(OOP) 

Percent 

(000) 

Percent 

(000) 

Percent 

Divorced  or 

legally  separated 

120.9 

20% 

268.7 

22% 

147.8 

+  122'% 

Separated  w/o  decree 

72.7 

12 

177.6 

14 

104.9 

+  144 

Deserted 

164.  7 

28 

258.9 

21  * 

94.2 

+  57 

Not  married  to  mother 

188.6 

32 

454.'9 

37 

266.3 

+  141 

In  prison 

37.5 

7 

42.0 

4 

4.5 

+  12 

Other 

5.7 

 1^ 

26.8 

2 

21. 1 

+  370 

Total 

590.1 

100% 

1228.9 

100% 

638.8 

+  108% 

Source:  Dept.  of  HEW:  1961  and  1969  AFDC  Surveys 

There  were  in  1969  714,000  families  on  AFDC  where  the  father  had  deserted 
or  never  been  married  to  the  mother  and  446,000  where  he  was  separated  or  divorced, 
for  a  total  of  almost  1.  2  million.  By  1971  there  may  be  close  to  2  million  men  who  let 
the  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  their  children  and  wives  or  girl  friends.  Assuming  that 
the  unemployment  rate  among  them  is  three  times  the  general  rate,  or  about  20%,  that 
still  leaves  80%  or  over  1-1/2  million  fathers  who  should  and  could  contribute.  But 
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only  14%  do,  most  of  them  very  little. 

Can  absent  fathers  be  made  to  live  up  to  their  support  responsibility?  At  this 
point  probably  only  through  federal  action.    For  over  twenty  years  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  make  nonsupport  a  federal  offense.   This  is  also  proposed  in  II.  R.  1  (Sec. 
2176)  if  the  father  resides  in  another  state.   But  only  10%  of  the  absent  fathers  are  known 
to  be  in  other  states.    With  large  amounts  of  federal  money  involved  in  AFUC  —  and  any 
conceivable  successor  program  —  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  non-support  should 
not  be  made  a  federal  offense  regardless  of  the  father's  residence.    Moreover  the  re- 
sources of  several  federal  agencies  would  become  available  to  locate  absent  fathers 
and  collect  from  them,  by  garnishment,  or  otherwise. 

To  be  sure,  federal  law  enforcement,  social  security  and  Internal  Hevcnue  oUi- 
cials  have  displayed  no  more  enthusiasm  for  the  job  than  their  counterparts  at  state  and 

\oc:\\  lovols.  Hut  they  should  obey  a  congressional  m:indate. 

It  has  correctly  been  said  that  to  put  a  father  in  jail  does  not  give  his  family 
on  non-supporting  fathers 
much  money.   But  imposition  of  a  prison  sentence^  suspended  during  "good  behavior," 

might  work  wonders  —  even  on  fathers  v/ho  are  now  merely  thinking  about  disappearing 
or  who  have  not  yet  been  found. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  men,  particularly  tnose  who  possess  few  if  any 
skills,  have  difficulty  in  landing  and  keeping  a  job,  especially  in  a  ti^t  market.  But 
individual  effort  appears  to  play  a  significant  role  in  this.   Married  men  (20  to  64)  liv- 
ing with  their  wives  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  2.9%  in  November  1971,  divorced, 
separated  and  widowed  men  of  6.  3%,  and  single  men  of  9.9%.   This  is  not  due  to  em- 
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ployers'  discrimination  against  single  men.  But  men  v/ho  live  with  their  families  and  are 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  hang  on  to  a  job  more  tenaciously  (even  if  they  don't  like 
it),  don't  quit  until  they  have  another  job,  and  if  they  are  laid  off,  search  more  intensely 
for  new  employment.  This  may  be  the  major  reason  ^y  men  who  have  no,  or  don 't 
live  with,  their  families  have  two    to  three  times  as  high  an  unem- 

ployment rate. 

W^en  New  York  in  July  1971  required  relief  claimants  to  pick  up  their  checks 
at  an  employment  center,  about  one-fifth  failed  to  show  up.  This  suggests,  at  least, 
that  work  opportunities  are  more  flexible  than  is  widely  believed  and  depend,  at  least 
partially,  on  the  individual  —  how  badly  he  needs  and  wants  a  job. 

Fathers  v^o  claim  to  be  without  income  and  unable  to  land  a  job  might  be  placed 
on  public  maintenance  or  cleanup  work  on  subsistence  pay,  with  the  balance  of  the  wage 
equivalent  applied  to  the  support  of  their  families  or  illegitimate  children. 

In  fairness  to  the  millions  of  fathers  v^o  work  to  support  their  families  and  are 
presently  forced  to  pay  for  the  children  —  and  abandoned  wives  and  girl  friends  —  of 
other  men  who  preferred  to  skip,  enforcement  of  support  responsibility  should  rank  hiy^i 
priority  on  any  program  of  family  assistance.   It  would,  at  least,  give  taxpayers  the  as- 
surance that  they  are  not  left  to  hold  the  bag  for  deadbeats. 

To  locate  an  absent  father  and  proceed  against  him  is  usually  impossible  wiihout 

the  cooperation  of  the  mother.  How  can  such  cooperation  be  obtained  from  a  woman 

vAio  for  good  reason  prefers  an  AFDC  check?  By  making  the  alternative  uncomfortable. 
She  should  be  denied  welfare  benefits  —  or  be  made  to  work  to  support  her  children, 

even  if  the  only  job  she  can  hold  is  cumbersome,  menial  and  low-paid,  unless  she 
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helps  in  making  the  father  pay. 

The  Nonworking  Mother 

The  father,  if  present  in  the  home,  is  still  regarded  the  head  of  the  family,  and, — 
unless  incapacitated,  he  is  almost  always  the  breadwinner.   But  mother  has  increas- 
ingly been  pitching  in.   This  is  part  of  a  secular  trend  that  has  pushed  the  female 
sector  of  the  labor  force  from  18. 8%  in  1900  to  22. 0%  in  1930,  to  28.  8%  in  1950,  to 
32.  3%  in  1960,  to  37.7%  in  1971.  As  domestic  chores  eased  with  wider  use  of,  and 
technological  improvement  in,  household  appliances  and  the  availability  of  convenience 

foods,  and  as  sex  discrimination  faded  from  the  scene,  labor  force  participation  among 

November 

women  climbed  from  33. 9%  in  1950  to  37.  8%  in  1960  and  tp  44.  3%  ij}/1971.  The  upward 
trend  shows  no  signs  of  weakening  and  we  may  have  a  long  ways  to  go,  considering  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union  nearly  80%  of  the  women  are  gainfully  employed. 

Two-fifths  of  married  women  work  if  their  husband  is  around,  more  than  half 
if  he  is  absent,  and  nearly  three-fourths  if  they  are  divorced.   Presence  of  children 
does  make  a  difference:  42%  of  married  women  with  husbands  present  work  if  there 
are  no  children  under  18,  49%  if  there  are  children  6  to  17  years  old,  and  30%  if  they 
have  children  under  6  years.   It  is  significant  to  note  that  women  work  outside  the  home 
more  often  if  they  have  children  between  6  and  17  than  if  they  don't. 

That  wives  are  the  more  likely  to  take  an  outside  job  the  lower  their  husbands' 
wages  are,  is  not  confirmed  by  evidence.    Forty-six  percent  of  the  women  work  if 
their  husband's  income  runs  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  41%  if  it  is  between  $3,000 
and  $5, 000  and  only  35%  if  it  amounts  to  less  than  $3, 000.   If  the  husband  makes  $10, 000 
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or  more,  however,  36%  of  the  wives  work. 

During  the  1960s  the  number  of  children  vnih  mothers  in  the  labor  force  grew 

from  16  million  to  nearly  26  million.  ^  The  sharpest  increase  took  place  among  mothers 
of  children  under  6  years,  Mliose  labor  force  particiixition  jumped  from  20%  to  30%  in 

the  1960s,  compared  with  a  rise  from  43%  to  51%  among  mothers  with  children  between 
6  and  17  years.   But  the  1960s  were  also  the  decade  wiien  the  number  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ent children  jumped  from  2. 4  million  to  7  million. 

If  some  of  these  trends  appear  conflicting,  a  few  additional  facts  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  situation.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  women  with  husbands  in  the  low- 
est income  bracket  (under  $3,000)  also  have  the  lowest  labor  force  participation  rate  — 
contrary  to  what  is  widely  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

Reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  Husbands  and  wives  tend  to  come  from  compar- 
able socio-economic  backgrounds  and,  on  the  average,  to  differ  not  very  widely  in  re- 
gard to  intelligence,  drive  and  other  characteristics  related  to  the  type  of  job  they  can 
hold.   Men  and  women  with  low  productive  capacity  and  therefore  usually  low  earnings 
have  been  finding  work  less  attractive  in  recent  years,  as  welfare  benefits  became  more 
easily  available  and  compared  favorably  with  potential  earnings.   When  the  difference 
becomes  substantial  enough,  father  moves  elsewhere  —  actually  or  "pro  forma"  — 
and  keeps  his  wages;  mother  and  children  go  on  AFDC. 

AFDC  mothers  have  an  extremely  low  occupational  background.  Among  those 

^Most  of  the  sUitistics  arc  taken  from  population  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  labor  force  surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUitistics.    I'articularly  helpful  wore: 
Elizabeth  Waldman  and  Kalhryn  R.  Cover,  "Children  of  Women  in  the  Workinj;  Force," 
MoMllily  K'lbor  Hcviow,  July  1970;  fOlizabelh  Waldman  and  Anne  M.  Young,  "Marital 
and  rainiJy  Characteristics  of  Workers,  March  1970,"  Monthly  l.alK)r  Ivoview.  Marcli 
1971;  and  Uoborl  L.  Slcin,  "The  Economic  Status  of  Families  Ilcadod  by  Womcii," 
Monthly  I;d)or  lU'vicw,  IX^combcr  1970. 
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who  were  previously  employed  and  whose  occupation  is  known,  nearly  four-fifths  had 
^been  in  unskilled  jobs  ~  more  than  half  of  all  in  household  and  other  service  work  — 
less  than  a  fifth  in  semi-skilled  trades  and  only  2%  in  skilled  vocations.   This  contrasts 
with  the  general  female  labor  force,  of  which  one-fifth  is  in  the  skilled  fields,  over  one- 
half  in  semi-skilled  callings  and  only  one-fourth  in  unskilled  jobs. 

Not  surprisingly,  AFDC  mothers  have  a  far  lower  educational  background  than 
other  women,  and  consequently  lower  earnings  —  if  t)iey  work  at  all.   Female  workers 
in  the  general  labor  force  earned  an  average  $295  a  month  during  19G9,  and  women  who 
worked  full  time,  year-round,  $422.   In  contrast,  86%  of  the  AFDC  mothers  had  no  earn- 
ings during  19G9,  S'l  made  less  than  $200  a  month,  a  mere  2%  netted  $300  or  more. 

This  means,  that  women  who  possess  a  low  earning  caiiacity  —  because  of  low 

intelligence  or  low  drive  or  both  —  and  wlio  therefore  luive  acquired  little  education  and 

few,  if  any,  skills,  are  prone  to  shun  employment  which  is  likely  to  poy  them  little  more 
than  welfare,  if  any,  and  In  many  cases  less.   An  account  of  a  meeting  of  welfare 

mothers  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  where  I  live,  was  captioned  "Economic  necessity 

forces  E.  Palo  Alto  moms  to  take  welfare  instead  of  jobs.  "  (Palo  Alto  Times,  Feb.  8, 

1968)  It  recorded  the  reports  of  a  number  of  AFDC  recipient  mothers  that  they  were 

doing  financially  better  on  welfare  than  they  would  by  taking  jobs  offered  to  them. 

Rather  than  work  at  the  type  of  job  they  can  perform  —  which  is  often  of  a 

character  referred  to  as  "menial"  —  and  offers  them  little  additional  income,  if  any, 

mothers  with  low  productive  capacity  join  the  new  leisure  class  and  go  on  welfare. 

This  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  choice  for  which  they  can  hardly  be  blamed.  Intensive 
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attempts  at  training  welfare  mothers  for  hi^er  occupational  skills  have  yielded  insig- 
nificant results  in  terms  of  lasting  well-paid  jobs. 

The  inclusion  of  adults  in  grants  has  made  AFDC  financially  more  attractive. 
One  adult  in  each  family  first  became  eligible  for  ADC  benefits  in  1950  —  previously 
only  the  children  counted  —  and  about  half  a  million  mothers  joined  the  rolls.   In  1961 
a  second  adult  —  an  unemployed  father  —  could  be  granted  benefits,  and  in  1971  there 
are  2.  8  million  adult  recipients  on  AFDC  rolls.   This  does  not  include  an  undetermined 
number  of  men  —  which  could  be  half  a  million  and  possibly  as  many  as  a  million  — 
who  live  off  their  girl  friends'  welfare  checks,  partially  or  wholly,  v^elher  they  have 
actually  moved  in  with  the  family  or  not. 

The  single  largest  cause  of  AFDC  dependency  is  illegitimacy  —  a  father  not 
married  to  the  mother.   Over  the  past  three  decades  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
has  increased  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  number  of  legitimate  births  —  a  279%  rise  for 
illegitimate  births  vs.  2B%  for  legitimate  births  between  1940  and  1968.  Illegitimacy 
rates  inched  up  in  earlier  periods,  from  3.  5%  of  all  births  in  1940  to  3. 9%  in  1950  and 
5. 1%  in  1960,  then  jumped  to  9. 7%  by  1968. 

What  may  even  be  more  significant:  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  increased 

between  the  1940/44  average  and  1908: 

141%  among  girls  15  to  19  years  old 
354%  among  women  between  25  and  34 
303%  among  women  between  35  and  39 

Tliis  suggests  that  the  increase  in  illegitimate  births  is  not  so  much  a  result  of  igno- 
rance, youthful  indiscretion  or  unconcern  among  teenagers  as  the  action  of  persons  old 

'Ihuxuu  of  the  Ci'nsus,  Curxvut  i^>pul;itiuii  i{o|)orts,  Series  P-23,  #30. 
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enough  to  know  what  they  are  doing.   It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  that  Florence 
Crittendon  homes  for  pregnant  girls,  which  used  to  be  crowded,  have  in  recent  years 
been  running  at  a  low  occupancy  rate  and  that  the  percentage  of  unmarried  mothers  who 
bring  up  their  own  infants  that  used  to  run  at  10%  to  20%  only  five  years  ago  has  jumped 
to  about  50%,  according  to  a  report  in  TIME  (September  6,  1971,  p.  48). 

Of  course,  the  illegitimacy  rise  extends  far  beyond  the  welfare  rolls  and  was 
not  caused  by  AFDC.  But  the  easy  availability  and  attractiveness  of  benefits  has  not 
escaped  widespread  attention  and  probably  contributed  to  the  spectacular  increase. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  woman  would  have  a  baby  just  to  get  an  average  $30  to 
$40  a  month,    less  in  some  states,  up  to  $60  in  others.   But  let  us  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  a  man  and  his  girl  friend,  both  of  whom  dislike  work,  or  at  least  the  type  of 
work  open  to  them.   They  can  get  nothing  from  AFDC  —  nor  from  FAP  if  H.  R.  1  is 
enacted  as  it  stands.   But  if  they  produce  a  baby  they  make  themselves  eligible  for 
$166  a  month  under  FAP  (plus  medical  and  various  other  benefits),  for  $233  if  they 
have  3  children.   That  may  not  seem  much  by  middle-class  standards  but  it  is  a  lot 
more  than  what  many  young  couples  live  on,  particularly  those  of  the  hippie  type  vAiO 
display  a  strong  disdain  for  regular  work. 

Or,  let  us  take  a  young  girl  in  an  AFDC  family  with  many  children.   She  has 
never  had  her  hand  on  much  cash  nor  standing  in  her  family.   But  a  baby  of  her  own 
will  give  her  a  regular  monthly  check  and  independence  —  with  men  competing  to  move 
in  with  her. 

A  man  may  normally  have  some  concern  about  getting  a  girl  pregnant  because  of 
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the  consequences  to  her  and  to  him.   But  he  won't, if  he  knows  that  he  not  only  will  not 
have  to  accept  financial  responsibility  but  that  atchild  will  enable  her  to  get  a  dependable 
monthly  income  from  the  government.   As  long  as  having  the  first  illegitimate  baby  is 
rewarded  with  a  monthly  support  check  for  mother  and  child,  and  the  bonus  is  raised 
with  every  additional  offspring,  there  is  no  hope  tliat  present  trends  will  change  for  the 

better.   As  so  often,  we  ai*e  pulling  a  premium  on  undesirable,  anti-social  behavior. 
Further  deterioration  in  the  illegitimacy  situation  is  inevitable  until  parental  respon- 
sibility is  defined  and  strictly  enforced  against  both,  father  and  mother.   This  may  re- 
quire a  federal  child  support  law  with  real  teeth. 

Do  expenses  for  an  additional  child  not  exceed  the  $30  to  $40  which  an  AFDC 
family  gets  for  it,  on  the  average?  Not  necessarily,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  With 
all  the  complaints  about  the  inadequacy  of  welfare  grants,  the  use  of  drugs  and  liquor 
happens  to  be  most  widespread  in  poverty  areas ,  and  much  of  the  money  to  buy  them 
comes  from  poverty  programs,  including  public  assistance  grants. 

It  is  a  well  known  phenomenon  that  the  lower  a  family's  income  is,  the  more 
children  it  tends  to  have.  This  does  not  suggest  that  welfare  grants  per  child  are  too 
low.  The  long-range  implications  of  a  faster  rate  of  growth  among  the  lowest  socio- 
economic group  with  the  poorest  endowment  in  intelligence,  drive,  motivation,  respon- 
sibility, discipline  or  desirable  characteristics,  aside  from  the  inevitable  environ- 
mental influences,  need  not  be  spelled  out. 

An  AFDC  mother's  median  age  is  32,  an  age  ^en  nearly  half  the  women  in  the 
general  population  are  gainfully  employed.   But  only  7. 5%  of  the  AFDC  mothers  are 
working  full-time,  5. 8%  part-time,  for  a  total  of  13. 3%.  Another  12%  are  reported  to 
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be  actively  seeking  work,  enrolled  in  a  work  or  training  program,  or  \^'aiting  to  be  en- 
rolled —  a  total  that  may  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

More  than  one-tliird  of  the  AFDC  mothers  are  claimed  to  be  "needed  in  home 
full-time.  "  That  percentage  varies  widely  among  the  states  —  e.  g.  ,  4. 9%  in  Florida, 
15.  77o  in  Texas,  25.  0%  in  Louisiana,  29.  0%  in  Georgia  ~  but  56.  3%  in  New  York, 
55.  2%  in  Massachusetts,  55.  0%  in  Pennsylvania.   This  suggests  that  the  listed  per- 
centages express  local  administrative  policy  more  than  the  actual  situation  in  each 
family  which  could  hardly  vary  so  sharply  among  the  states. 

It  is  widely  claimed  that  unavailability  of  day-care  facilities  prevents  many 
AFDC  mothers  from  working.   The  record  shows,  however,  that  day-care  centers  Iiave 
never  been  used  by  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
Suix2rvision  by  relatives  and  neighbors  is  the  most  favored  and  prevailing  practice. 

Even  in  World  War  TI  when  3,000  day-care  centeris  were  built  under  the  1-nnham 
Act,  only  11%  of  the  working  mothers  relied  on  them.   Most  mothers  preferred  rela- 
tives, older  children,  or  neighbors. 

Few  statistics  exist  on  child-care  arrangements  of  working  mothers.  A  survey 
^  ^   by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1965  found  that  46%  of  those  children  are  cared  for  in  the 
child's  own  home,  mostly  by  relatives,  15%  in  someone  else's  home,  only  2%  in  day- 
care centers.  ^  Fifteen  million  mothers  held  jobs  outside  their  homes  in  1970  though 
licensed  day-care  centers  have  an  estimated  capacity  of  only  750,000  children. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  sustain  a  claim  that  children  are  harmed 

^Child  Care  Arrangements  of  the  Nation's  Working  Mothers,  Departments  of  HEW  and 
Labor,  1965.   Other  surveys  have  reported  similar  findings. 
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when  their  mother  holds  a  job.  A  study  by  the  Child  Study  Association  found: 

There  seem  to  be  no  studies  which  show  a  significant  difference  between 
the  adjustment  of  children  with  mothers  who  go  to  work  and  children  with 
mothers  who  stay  home. 

«  *  « 

In  the  same  way,  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover  any  significant  differ- 
ences in  how  well  the  two  groups  of  children  do  at  school.  ^ 

Ben  J.  Wattenberg  and  Richard  M.  Scammon  reported  in  their  encyclopedic 
3 

This  U.  S.  A. ,    "A  Detroit  police  study  has  indicated  that  the  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  lower  in  homes  where  the  mother  of  the  family  works.  An  educational  analy- 
sis in  Texas  has  revealed  that  the  children  of  working  mothers  are  better  students,  get 
better  grades,  than  children  of  non- working  mothers.  " 

Employed  AFDC  mothers,  according  to  a  1969  HEW  survey,  had  their  children 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes  in  46%  of  the  cases,  in  other  homes  in  29%,  for  a  com- 
bined total  of  75%  —  41%  by  relatives,  34%  by  non- relatives.   Only  7. 5%  had  their  chil- 
dren in  group  (day-care)  centers. 

A  study  of  AFDC  recipients  in  the  WIN  program  in  March  1971  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  were  taken  care  of  in  their  own,  relatives',  or  other  homes  and 

fewer  than  10%  in  day-care  centers.  ^ 

In  the  Soviet  Union  where  four-fifths  o.f  the  women  of  working  age  are  gainfully 
employed  outside  their  homes,  the  babushka  (grandmother)  is  the  mainstay  of  child 

^Violet  Woingarten,  The  Mother  Wl^o  Works  Outside  the  Home,  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  19G1,  pp.  9-10. 

'^Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ,  Doubleday,  1965,  p.  183. 

-^NCSS  Ilciwrt  E-4,  Dept.  of  IllCW  Publication  No.  (SHS)  72-03253. 
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care.   On  visiting  the  huge  apartment  complexes  in  Russian  cities  and  nearby  parks 
one  can  always  see  many  elderly  women  supervising  sizeable  groups  of  children.  Only 
about  10%  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  two,  and  20%  between  3  and  7  years  are  en- 
rolled in  nurseries  or  kindergartens.   Two-thirds  of  the  women  whose  children  are  in 
nurseries  or  kindergartens  replied  to  a  1969  survey  that  they  did  %o  only  because  they 
did  not  have  a  grandmother  or  other  relative  or  neighbor  to  care  for  them.   Fewer  than 
one-third  of  those  who  sent  their  children  to  nurseries  said  that  they  did  so  because 
they  preferred  it. 

In  American  cities 

General  and  easy  availability  of  day-care  centers^ would  of  course  facilitate  job- 
holding  for  many  AFDC  mothers.   But  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
prepared  a  report  in  August  1971  which  jwinted  out  that  it  is  uneconomic  to  have  an  un- 
skilled mother  go  to  work  at  low  wages  \*iiile  her  children  are  being  taken  care  of  in 
public  child  care  centers  at  a  cost  to  the  tajq)a3rer8  of  $2, 500  per  child.   It  obviously 
makes  no  economic  sense  to  have  a  mother  work  at  a  lowly  job  v/hile  her  children  are 
meanwhile  supervised  by  college  educated,  hi^-skilled  and  highly  paid  employees  on 
the  public  payroll. 

This  would  parallel  the  trend  in  other  programs  in  medical 
care,  education,  housing,  etc.  which  give  persons  in  the  poverty  bracket  benefits  at 
public,  i.e.  ,  taxpayers',  expense  which  many  middle  class  or  lower  middle  class  work- 
ing persons  cannot  afford  when  they  have  to  foot  the  bill  from  their  ov^-n  earnings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  of  our  AFDC  mothers  cannot  supervise  the  off- 
spring of  several  working  mothers  in  the  neighborhood  —  and  turn  this  into  a  regular 
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job.   Much  babj'sitting  can  also  be  done  on  a  mutual  basis  in  exchanire  for  other  services. 

ITie  Deixirtment  of  HEW  estimated  that  centers  for  all  children  eligible  for  daj'- 

care  services  —  including;  the  children  of  all  working  mothers  and  of  present  welfare 

recipients  —  would  call  for  places  for  13  million  pi'e-school  children  and  26  million 
school-age  children.   The  annual  cost  for  custodial  care  for  39  million  children  would 

be  $25  billion,  for  developmental  care  $30.  5  billion.  ^ 

H.  R.  1  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $750  million  annually  for  free  day- 
care services  for  all  families  with  an  income  under  $4,320.  A  far  more  liberal  child- 
care  program  would  have  been  created  by  S  2007  at  an  initial  annual  cost  of  $2  billion 
\yiiich  could  eventually  have  reached  $20  billion  per  year.   It  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress early  in  December  1971  but  vetoed  by  the  President  on  December  9.  That 
Child  Development  Program  would  have  relieved  many  mothers  of  much  of  their  child 
caring  chores.   Whether  it  would  have  caused  many  of  them  to  work  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  welfare  checks  appears  somewhat  doubtful.   Its  cost  would  have  been  dispropor- 
tionate. 

Inability  to  have  her  children  taken  care  of  during  daytime  often  is  not  the  real 
reason  why  an  AFDC  mother  doesn't  work.  The  crucial  question  is  ^^^lether  she  truly 
wants  to  take  the  type  of  job  she  can  handle  at  the  wage  it  pays ,  or  would  rather  be  on 
welfare.  Rising  AFDC  benefits  and  easy  access  to  the  rolls,  especially  since  verifi- 
cation procedures  were  dropped  at  the  order  of  the  Department  of  HEW  and  replaced 

^Family  AssisUmcc  Act  of  1970.  Hcirings  Ix^forc  tlie  Committee  on  Finance,  II.  S, 
Semite,  J 970,  p.  1017. 
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by  the  acceptance  on  faith  of  applications  ("declarations"),  have  tipped  the  scales  in 
favor  of  welfare. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  a  mother  —  as  well  as  any  other  man  or  woman  — 
who  lacks  qualification  for  a  skilled  and  well  paid  job ,  should  be  given  welfare  benefits  . 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  or  be  compelled,  under  economic  sanction,  to  accept  the  type 
of  work  he  or  she  has  the  cajjacity  to  handle  —  even  if  it  pays  low  wages  and  is  cf  a 
strenuous,  cumbersome,  inconvenient  or  "menial"  type,  such  as  cleaning,  indoors  or 
out.   Should  he  or  she  be  able  to  insist  on  accepting  only  a  "suitable"  job,  whatever 
that  may  be  for  a  person  with  few,  if  any,  occupational  skills? 

The  social  work  profession  holds  strongly  that  no  mother  should  be  forced  to 

work  outside  her  home  and  that  the  choice  should  be  entirely  her  own.   To  make  mothers 

work  who  would  prefer  staying  home,  has  been  called  involuntary  servitude  and  even 
slavery.  So,  for  many  years  welfare  workers  have  been  following  the  concepts  of  their 

professional  leaders  and  supervisors  rather  than  the  intent  of  Congress  and  state  legis- 
latures.   Legislators  were  told  time  and  again  that  lower  caseloads  would  enable  case- 
workers to  get  more  recipients  "off  the  roll.  "  They  approved  steep  increases  in  the 
number  of  welfare  department  employees,  only  to  find  out  that  this  enabled  the  welfare 
workers  to  recruit  more  recipients. 

Last  April  19,  speaking  at  the  Governors'  Conference,  President  Nixon  reported 
an  incident  at  a  welfare  hearing  when  a  lady  got  up  and  screamed,  "Don't  talk  to  us  about 
any  of  those  menial  jobs. "  He  then  gave  his  belief: 
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If  a  job  puts  bread  on  the  table ,  if  it  gives  you  the  satisfaction  of  provid- 
ing for  your  children  and  lets  you  look  everyone  else  in  the  eye,  I  don't 
think  that  it  is  menial. 

He  then  referred  to  "scrubbing  floors,  emptying  bedpans.   My  mother  used  to  do  that. 

It  is  not  enjoyable  work,  but  a  lot  of  people  do  it  —  and  there  is  as  much  dignity  in  that 

as  there  is  in  any  other  work  to  be  done  in  this  country,  including  my  own. ..." 

The  question  is:  how  is  such  a  policy  to  be  implemented  when  the  emploj'ees 

at  the  firing  line  who  are  supposed  to  carry  it  out,  don't  believe  in  it  and  bend  it  to 

their  own  concepts  ? 

Domestic  help  has  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  for  many  years,  wdth  — 
according  to  some  estimates  —  several  millions  of  jobs  going  begging.  ^  As  a  result, 
millions  of  our  college -educated  women  cannot  use  their  talents  to  pursue  the  profes- 
sional careers  for  w^ich  they  have  been  trained  and  must  spend  much  of  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  chambermaids,  cooks  and  cleaning  women  —  to  the  amusement  of  for- 
eigners who  think  that  Americans  are  crazy.  They  may  have  a  point. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  that  a  woman  should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether 

she  wants  to  work  and  what  type  of  work  at  what  rate  of  pay  she  wants  to  accept.  Most 

Americans  make  that  decision  as  a  choice  between  the  alternatives  available  to  them. 

The  question  is  whether  between  two  and  four  million  men  and  women  should  continue 
to  be  able  to  make  that  decision  by  shifting  responsibility  for  their  children's  and  their 

own  support  on  to  the  backs  of  millions  of  other  Americans  m^o  do  work. 

^Martin  J.  Sliannon,  "Importing  of  Maids  Swells  as  U.S.  Girls  Shun  Domestic  Work," 
Wall  Street  Journal,  November  9,  196G.   foreign  supply  has  since  been  cut  off  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Also:  Myr.i  MirtPlierson,  "ITie  Diminishing  Doinosiir," 
Washington  Post.  January  13,  1970. 
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The  Family  Assistance  Plan  —  Reform  or  Road  to  Ruin? 

That  AFDC  is  an  abject  failure  and  beyond  repair  is  now  generally  agreed,  and 
admitted  even  by  many  of  its  former  admirers  and  protagonists.  Born  in  obscurity  and 
without  much  public  attention  in  1935,  ADC  served  its  intended  purposes  well  for  some 
years,  and  became  the  social  welfare  profession's  most  cherished  program,  the  prime 
recipient  of  its  T.  L.  C.  But  it  has  since  become  so  distorted,  socially  destructive  and 
bitterly  controversial  that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  must  now  be  replaced. 

Congress  has  struggled  with  AFDC  for  the  past  15  years  —  since  the  1956 
amendments  —  trying  to  make  it  fe.ir  to  all  concerned  while  keeping  its  growth  propen- 
sity within  reasonable  limits.   It  failed  on  both  accounts. 

While  the  number  of  ADC  children  was  the  same  in  1955  as  it  had  been  in  1950, 
it  doubled  during  the  succeeding  10  years,  then  more  than  doubled  again  in  the  next  five 
years.   Between  1956  and  1971  (  May  )  the  number  of  AFDC  children  multiplied  4.  3 
times,  an  increase  of  332%,  Awhile  the  country's  under-18  population  grew  only  24%. 
AFDC  membership  went  from  3%  of  all  children  to  over  10%. 

From  one  million  ADC  children  with  an  "absent"  father  —  who  had  either  left 
the  mother  or  never  been  married  to  her  —  in  1956,  their  total  soared  to  well  over  5 
million  now.   To  many  of  them  AFDC  undoubtedly  was  a  lifesaver.   Others  —  nobody 
knows  how  many  —  would  not  be  in  a  fatherless  home,  if  it  had  not  been  for  AFDC 
which  offers  a  bonus  to  a  father  lor  leaving  his  family  or  for  not  marrying  his  children's 
mother. 

Since  1956  Congress  has  been  trying  with  increasing  intensity  to  guide,  aid,  in- 
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their 

duce  or  force  ADC  adults  and/older  children  on  the  path  to  self-supixirt  throu<;h  work. 
Year  alter  year,  it  expressed  lis  expectation  that  newly  adopted  amendments  would 
help  gradually  reduce  welfare  deijendency,  as  had  been  promised  by  the  various  plans' 
pro|)onents.    iUit  the  promises  went  unredeemed. 

In  his  mcssafio  of  Au}«ust  11,  1900  (which  I  cited  at  the  bo};innin<;  of  this  p.-viM-r) 
and  subsequent  statements, I>rcsident  Nixon -declared  that  the  goal  that  had  Ixsen  sought 
for  so  many  years  would  now  be  accomplished  by  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  (I'Al*) 
and  Oi)portunitics  for  Families  (OFF):  from  welfare  to  workfare. 

HEW  Secretary  Richardson  told  this  committee  on  July  29:  ". . .  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  actual  Caseloads  under  H.  R.  1,  over  time,  will  be  smaller  than  under 
the  rapidly  growing  and  uncontrolled  AFDC  program"  (Hearings,  p.  37)  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported  to  the  House : 

...  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  almost  half  of  the  AFDC  motliers  can  be 
moved  into  regular  employment  with  training,  child  care,  and  concentrated 
employment  efforts. ...   It  is  assumed  by  your  committee  that  large  num- 
bers of  recipients  can  be  placed  directly  in  jobs,  and  that  extensive  "em- 

ployability"  plans  will  be  necessary  only  for  more  difficult  cases   Your 

committee  believes  that  many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  families  which  are  eligible  for  assistance  and  slow  down 
the  rate  of  growth  of  those  which  are  receiving  assistance. . . .  (House  Report 
No.  92-231,  pp.  166,  169,  217) 

These  statements  closely  parallel  predictions  v^ich  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
tee,  the  appropriations  committees  and  others  had  made  repeatedly  over  the  past  15 
years.   Do  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  H.  R.  1  will  succeed  where  all  of  its  prede- 
cessors failed? 

Tlie  number  of  AFDC  recipients  multiplied  five  times  in  the  last  15  years, 
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doubled  just  in  the  past  four  years.    FAP  would  double  that  again,  from  FY  1972  to 
FY  1973,  by  federalizing  AFDC,  guaranteeing  a  national  minimum  of  $2400  to  a  family 
of  four  with  no  other  income,  and,  for  the  first  time,  making  persons  eligible  for 
governmental  subsidation  who  work  full  time  for  low  wages. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  once  large  groups  have  become  accustomed  to 
receiving  regular  governmental  payments,  they  will  stay  on  the  rolls,  and  can  perman- 
ently be  removed  only  under  rare  circumstances.   It  is  the  first  step,  the  enactment 
of  a  program,  that  is  decisive.   Benefits  tend  to  become  more  generous  as  time  goes 
on  and  the  numbers  multiply. 

The  Department  of  HEW,  however,  has  projected  a  gradual  decline  in  FAP 
recipients  in  later  years.   That  expectation  is  based  on  two  features  of  the  FAP-OFF 
plan:  work  incentives  and  work  requirement.    Both  have  been  tried  before  and  pro- 
duced little. 

To  be  sure,  H.  R.  1  provisions,  as  passed  by  the  House,  are  tighter  than  AFDC 
rules  have  been  since  1967  and  more  sophisticated.    But  they  are  based  on  the  same 
assumptions  and  principles  and  cannot  overcome  the  inherent  and  insuperable  conflict 
between  offering  an  adequate  monetary  incentive  and  keeping  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
and  program  costs  within  acceptable  limits. 

In  1967,  HEW  Secretary  Gardner  testified  before  this  committee: 

We  believe  that  with  the  universal  existence  of  work  training  programs  and 
day  care  arrangements  so  wisely  provided  in  the  House  bill,  plus  the  $20 
incentive  payments  provided  in  the  administration  proposals  plus  the  pros- 
pect of  reasonable  income  exemptions,  a  very  high  percentage  of  mothers 
will  want  to  be  trained  and  will  want  to  go  to  work.  "  (Hearings,  Social 
Security  Amendments,  1967,  p.  215) 
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But  only  about  one  AFDC  mother  in  eight  is  employed,  a  figure  that  has  not 
changed  significantly  since  the  1950s.  If  an  increasing  number  of  xA-elfare  mothers 
have  quit  public  assistance  to  take  jobs  ,    the  AFDC  rolls  certainly  do  not  show  it. 

The  1967  work  incentive  program,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
ordered  state  welfare  agencies  to  refer  for  work  or  training  projects  all  "appropriate" 
AFDC  recipients,  that  is,  all  except  those  specifically  excluded  by  law.  "Appropriate" 
recipients  who  refused  to  participate  could  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  or  be  subjected 
to  other  penalties.   But  that  compulsory  work  requirement  remained  largely  unenforced. 

Persons  with  a  low  income  potential  were  offered  an  incentive  to  earn  at  least 
part  of  their  subsistence:  they  could  keep  the  first  $30  a  month  plus  one-third  of  all 
additional  earnings  by  an  adult,  and  most  wages  of  children.   Those  amounts  were  dis- 
regarded in  computing  monthly  assistance  grants.  As  it  turned  out,  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  keep  one-third  of  their  wages  did  not  lure  many  welfare  recipients  into 
working. 

H.  R.  1  would  strengthen  incentives  and  the  Department  of  HEW  assured  your 
committee:    "Under  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  H.  R.  1,  no  family,  either  male- 
hcadod  or  female-headed,  could  be  financially  better  off  by  not  working  tlmn  it  would 
by  working.  "  (1971  Hearings,  p.  109) 

H.R.  1  proposes  to  double  the  earnings  disreg^ard  to  $720  per  annum,  to  offr-el 

cxpcn.ses  caused  by  workin;;.    There  arc,  in  f:\ct,  10  tyjjes  of  earnings  disregards 

which  can  toUd  up  to  $2,000  lor  a  family  ol  lour,  ;ind  up  to  $3,000  lor  a  family  of  more 
than  8  persons.    But  the  decisive  incentive  remained  unchanged:  FAP  will  disregard 

one-third  of  a  rccipients's  earnings;  the  other  two-thirds  will  be  deducted  from  his 

welfare  benefits. 


72-573  O  -  72  -  27  3> 
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This  means  that  an  FAP  recipient  will  be  subject  to  a  67%  income  tax  on  his 
wages,  the  same  rate  that  applies  to  heads  of  household  on  taxable  income  between 
$120,000  and  $140,000.    Most  people  recognize  that  a  taxpayer  faced  with  such  an 
exorbitant  tax  rate  will  search  for  ways  to  minimize  his  liability  —  and  that  goes  for 
persons  with  a  $4,000  income  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  $120,  000-and-up  brackets. 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  low-income  persons:  they  are 
forced  to  use  most  or  all  of  their  money  for  necessities  of  life,  so  that  additional  dol- 
lars coming  in  are  discretionary  money  that  is  eagerly  sought  after  and  highly  prized. 

That  rationalization  runs  afoul  of  a  very  simple  arithmetic,  wiiich  is  well  within 
the  comprehension  of  most  persons:    someone  who,  for  example,  is  paid  the  present 
legal  minimum  wage  of  $1.  60  an  hour  and  can  keep  only  one-third  of  it,  is  working  for 
53  cents  an  hour  net.   How  many  men  or  women  will  work  for  53  cents  an  hour  —  at 
a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  find  people  willing  to  work  for  several  times  that  rate  ? 
The  minimum  pay  permissible  under  H.  R.  1  is  actually  $1.  20  per  hour  —  so  tliat 
a  person  might  be  called  on  to  work  for  40  cents  an  hour.    Few  will  be  wiling 
to  do  that.    Supposing  the  minimum  wage  is  raised  to  $2.  00  --  that  will  still  leave  an 
FAP  recipient  \s'lth  67  cents  per  hour  \^tiich  is  not  enough  to  get  even  a  child  to  work 
for,  let  alone  a  grown  man  or  woman. 

Alfred  and  Dorothy  Telia  have  presented  the  case  in  a  more  sophisticated  ver- 
sion which  was  made  available  to  this  committee  ("The  Effect  of  Three  Income  Main- 
tenance Programs  on  Work  Effort,  "  Hearings,  pp.  493-531).    They  conclude  that 
"negative  tax-type  plans  of  even  moderate  generosity  will  have  a  negntive  effect  on 
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labor  supply.   Sucli  plans  are  likely  to  result  in  significant  reductions  in  the  work  ef- 
fort of  low-income  non-a^cd  family  heads. . .  .  "  The  Tellas  found  that  "both  the  sup))h- 
mentation  of  income  and  the  imposition  of  high  marginal  tax  rates. on  earnings  under  a 
negative  income  Uix  could  be  exixjcted  to  reduce  the  annual  hours  of  market  work  of  low- 
income  family  wori<cj-s.  "  They  hold  that  anwng  working  female  family  heads  "a  con- 
siderable jwrtion  of  reductions  in  work  effort  would  take  the  form  of  complete  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force.  " 

The  adverse  impact  of  a  partial  offset  of  earnings  by  reduced  welfare  benefits 
would  be  only  slightly  lessened  by  raising  the  disregard  from  1/3  to  1/2  of  the  earnings. 
But  the  number  of  recipients  would  then  go  up  by  another  9  million  eligibles,  from  19 
to  28  million  persons.   If  the  benefit  level  were  lifted  from  $2,400  to  $3,200  ~  and 
there  are  proposals  pending  that  would  boost  it  as  high  as  $6, 500  —  the  number  of 
eligibles  (with  a  50%  earnings  disregard)  would  go  up  to  42  million,  at  a  $3,600  level 
to  54  million.   That  means  that  one-fourth  of  the  U.  S.  population  would  then  be  "on 
the^ole." 

We  have  so  far  considered  only  the  impact  of  FAP  grants  with  a  one-third  earn- 
ings disregard  but  not  certain  "fringe"  benefits  \^Wch  accrue  to  FAP  recipients,  but 
not  to  wage  earners.   Workers  pay  social  security  taxes,  state  and  local  taxes,  and 
are  subject  to  a  higher  "deductible"  on  medicaid  benefits.   They  may  also  lose  their 
public  housing  privileges  when  they  start  earning  wages.   Your  committee  staff  has 
prepared  tables  wiiich  show  that  to  earn  a  dollar  may  cost  the  worker  more  than  a 
dollar  in  aggregate  benefits.  According  to  those  tables  (pp.  366-371  of  the  Hearings) , 
a  mother  with  3  children  in  Chicago  may  lose  $1. 12  for  every  dollar  earned  between 
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$2,000  and  $3,000,  $1.  28  for  every  dollar  earned  between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 

The  Department  of  HEW  has  taken  issue  with  those  tables  and  underlying  con- 
cepts.  It  questions  ^v^ethe^  social  security,  and  state  and  local  taxes  (paid  by  workers) 
should  be  counted  or  that  recipients  would  consider  the  impact  on  potential  medicaid 
benefits  when  they  make  a  decision  on  whether  to  work  and  how  many  hours.   It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  some  of  these  computations  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  some 
welfare  recipients.    But  we  have  learned  in  the  past  that  tlie  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  and  similar  groups  lose  little  time  to  enlighten  and  guide  their 
members  and  other  potential  beneficiaries  on  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  o|)porUiiiilics 
offered  by  welfare  programs. 

The  cluinccs  ai'e  that  if  H.  R.  1  were  enacted  as  it  stands,  it  would  not  only  ini- 
mcdiatoly  double  Uie  number  of  assistiincc  rcci|)ients,  but  cauae  the  rolls  to  l.ovi)  goiiv'; 
u))  :it  a  rapid  p:icc,  as  fewer  j)eople,  rather  than  more,  decide  to  work. 

H.  R.  1  uses  tough  language  in  spelling  out  mandatory  work  requirements.  It 
stipulates  that  every  FAP  recipient,  unless  he  is  in  an  exempt  category,  must  accept 
an  offered  job  or  undergo  training  to  acquire  a  marketable  skill.   So  does  the  present 
AFDC  law,  because  this  is  the  type  of  provision  that  helps  to  sell  Congress,  the  news- 
papers and  the  public  on  a  welfare  bill.   But  —  will  it  work? 

In  H.  R.  10604  the  Congress  on  December  14  approved,  and  the  President  on 
December  28  signed,  essentially  the  work  registration  requirements  of  H.  R.  1,  making 
registration  for  work  or  training  a  requirement  for  the  receipt  of  cash  assistance. 
This  clearly  expresses  the  intent  of  Congress  —  and  undoubtedly  the  wishes  of  the 
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great  majority  of  the  American  people  —  and  places  emphasis  on  where  it  is  needed. 
But  if  the  income  differential  between  net  wages  and  welfare  plus  fringe  benefits  re- 
mains small  (let  alone  absent  or  negative)  and/or  if  an  offered  job  is  strenuous,  un- 
pleasant, menial,  a  long  distance  away,  otherwise  uncomfortable  or  disagreeable,  or 
if  the  man  or  woman  has  little,  if  any,  drive  or  ambition  and  possesses  a  distinct  dis- 
like for  work  —  as  a  small  minority  of  the  American  people,  young  or  old,  probably 
numbering  no  more  than  a  few  million  persons  y/ho  prefer  workless  pay  do  —  they  vdll 
profit  little  by  training  and  are  unlikely  to  be  hired.  Anyone  who  does  not  want  to  be 
hired  can  easily  make  himself  unacceptable  to  the  boss  or  interviewer  by  slovenly  or 
repulsive  appearance,  disheveled  clothing,  by  negative  or  provocative  replies  or  in  any 
of  a  hundred  ways.   Should  he  be  hired  nevertheless  —  or  discover  only  after  taking  a 
job  that  he  does  not  like  it  —  he  will  have  no  difficulty  getting  himself  fired  —  by  ab- 
senteeism, sloppy  work,  damage  to  equipment,  antagonism  toward  coworkers  or  super- 
visors, by  feigning  illness  or  disability,  etc.   It  just  goes  to  prove  the  old  saying  that 
you  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  trough  but  you  can't  make  him  drink. 

In  a  review  article  last  summer,  Alvin  L.  Schorr,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work,  New  York  University,  demonstrated  "Why  Enforced  Work  Won't  Work 
in  Welfare.  He  predicted  that  if  H.  R.  1  is  adopted  it  "cannot  succeed"  and  that  "we 
shall  be  forced  to  a  new  debate  in  three  or  four  years.  " 

Earlier,  Irene  Cox  of  the  Department  of  HEW's  Social  and  RchabiliUiiion  Sorvice 
outlined  the  reasons  why  efforts  to  put  welfare  mothers  into  jobs  have  failed: 


Saturday  Review,  June  19,  1971. 
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other  studies  of  AFDC  families  estimated  that  from  45  to  55  j)ercent 
of  AFDC  moUiers  arc  potentially  employable  because  of  age,  education, 
and  work  experience  but  that  barriers  to  employment  are  present  such 
as  poor  health,  residence  in  a  poor  labor  market  area,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  young  children.   They  also  indicate  that  most  would  not  earn 
more  than  the  AFDC  payment  if  employed  in  occupations  lor  which  they 
could  qualify.  ^  (emphasis  supplied) 

There  probably  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  man  (or  woman)  can  be  made  to  find 
and  take  a  job  and  keep  it:  to  make  him  want  it.   No  mandatory  work  requirement  can 
make  him  do  that  —  but  if  the  alternative  to  a  job  is  genuine  discomfort,  everyone 
win  try  to  land  and  hold  a  job,  even  though  he  may  not  like  it. 

H.  R.  1  would  reduce  FAP  benefits  by  $800  per  annum,  =  $67  a  month,  for  re- 
fusing an  offered  job.  As  mentioned  before  —  nobody  really  has  to  refuse  a  job,  he 
just  has  to  make  himself  unacceptable.  Also,  unless  many  millions  of  child  care  cen- 
ter slots  are  provided ,  at  an  annual  cost  of  at  least  several  billions  of  dollars  —  since 
working  mothers  presently  have  26  million  children  only  2%  to  3%  of  whom  are  in  child 
care  centers  —  a  woman  can  usually  find  the  excuse  that  she  has  nobody  to  whom  she 
can  entrust  her  child  or  children  during  the  day.   Most  working  mothers  make  personal 
and  informal  child  care  arrangements  with  relatives  or  nei^bors,  but  that  will  usually 
be  done  only  by  a  woman  who  really  wants  to  hold  a  job,  not  by  someone  who  prefers 
an  officially  acceptable  alibi  for  not  taking  it. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  mother  with  four  children  lacks  the  imagination  and  plainly 
refuses  to  take  an  offered  job.   That  means  that  her  FAP  benefit  will  be  reduced  from 
$267  a  month  to  $200.   That  is  a  sizeable  cut  —  but  the  alternative  would  give  her  only 

^"llic  Employment  of  Mothers  as  a  Means  of  Family  Supi)ort,"  Welfare  in  Review. 
Noveniber-December  1970. 
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40  cents  per  hour  on  a  full-time  working  basis  and  she  may  prefer  leisure  to  working 
for  40  cents  an  hour  at  something  she  detests. 

There  are  of  course  more  questions  that  may  be  raised  on  the  work  requirement. 
The  social  welfare  profession  has  always  been  adamantly  opposed  to  it  and  found  ways 
not  to  enforce  it.    It  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  it  remains  on  state  and  local  pay- 
rolls or  is  transferred  to  the  federal  civil  service.   The  chances  are  that  the  number 
of  imaginary  job-disabling  ills  will  multiply  and  few  welfare  recipients  who  do  not  really 

want  to  work  will  wind  up  in  jol)s. 

So  far,  I  have  not  yet  discussed  the  major  problem  in  the  public  assistrmcc  field 

that  makes  work  incentives  ineffective  in  most  cases:  the  absent  father. 

No  conceivable  incentive  system  can  make  it  financially  more  attractive  to  a 
man  with  no  property  and  a  low  earning  potential  to  stay  home ,  hold  a  job  and  support 
his  family  than  to  leave  (or  not  to  marry  his  children's  mother)  and  let  the  taxpayers 
foot  the  bill.   If  he  has  property  or  a  good  earning  power,  his  wife  or  girl  friend  (if 
she  has  a  child  by  him)  will  usually  locate  and  nail  him.   But  if  the  chances  are  slim 
that  she  can  get  out  of  him  as  much  as  she  can  get  from  the  government,  she'll  prefer 
AFDC  or  FA  P. 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  survey  found  that  men  with  an  income  under  $8,000 
are  twice  as  likely  to  be  divorced  as  those  with  an  income  over  $8,000,  and  the  highest 
divorce  rate  is  among  men  with  an  income  under  $3,000.  ^  No  statistics  are  available 
on  the  rate  of  desertion  or  informal  separation  by  income  levels.   But  it  is  apparent 
from  a  variety  of  reports  that  that  rate  is  very  high  among  low  earning  men  and  very 

^Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  lloports,  Series  P-20,  No.  22;>,  October  1?)71. 
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small  in  middle  and  higher  brackets. 

The  1969  AFDC  survey  found  that  there  were  455,000  fathers  absent,  who  were 
not  married  to  the  children's  mother,  and  705,000  fathers  who  had  left  their  wives  and 
children;  only  slightly  over  one-third  of  the  latter  group  had  at  least  observed  the  legal 
niceties.  As  of  now,  we  may  estimate  that  there  are  about  2  million  fathers  "absent," 
whose  families  are  on  AFDC  because  they  left  or  were  never  married  to  the  mother. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  AFDC  problem  —  and  it  cannot  be  solved  by  work  in- 
centives.   It  can  be  solved  only  by  much  tighter  laws  than  are  proposed  in  H.  R.  1  and 
by  strict  enforcement. 

To  expect  that  the  work  incentives  offered  in  H.  R.  1  will  succeed  in  motivating 
millions  of  men  and  women  to  move  from  welfare  to  workfare  is  not  a  hoi>e.   It  is  a 
mirage.   The  substantial  raise  in  benefits  it  grants  AFDC  recipients  in  a  sizeable  part 
of  tlio  United  States  will  attract  millions  to  FAP  who  will  try  to  stay  on  forever.  Wny 
should  Congress  be  called  upon  to  take  promises  on  faitli  and  to  enact  a  program,  af- 
fecting 20  million  persons,  costing  $10  billion,  without  first  liaving  it  thoroughly  tested 
on  a  limited  scale?  The  preliminary  results  of  the  tiny  New  Jersey  project,  from  509 

families,  are  quite  insignificant.  A  test,  to  Ix;  meaningful,  would  have io  be  conducted 
on  a  broader  basis,  and,  preferably,  not  in  a  high-income  state. 

H.  R.  1  offers  several  perverse  incentives.    For  example:  only  couples  with 
children  are  eligible,  no  single  individuals  nor  childless  couples. 

Such  a  bonus  for  having  children  might  be  worth  considering  if  the  problem  in 
the  United  States  were  that  we  do  not  have  enough  people  to  settle  the  country  and  must 
offer  incentives.   Even  then  there  would  be  a  serious  question  of  offering  a  baby  bonus 
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in  a  form  that  could  cause  dysgenic  consequences  of  disastrous  proportions.   It  is  not 
widely  known  that  several  states  now  pay  AFDC  benefits  for  unborn  children  —  there 
were  28,400  such  children  in  1969,  equal  to  1.  7%  of  all  AFDC  cases.    Nobody  knows 
how  many  babies  are  born  (or  conceived)  while  their  mothers  are  on  AFDC  or  because 
it  qualifies  their  parents  for  welfare. 

The  principle  on  v^ich  FAP  is  based  may  be  seriously  questioned:  that  a  claim 
to  support  from  the  government  can  be  sustained  merely  by  the  absence  of  adequate 
income. 

When  the  present  public  assistance  system  was  founded  in  1935,  two  criteria 
were  required  for  admission  to  the  rolls: 

1)  the  absence  of  an  income  at  a  minimum  level,  established  by  each 
of  the  states; 

2)  the  existence  of  a  recognized  and  valid  reason  why  there  ^^-as  no 
adequate  income.   This  is  why  categories  for  the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled and  for  fatherless  children  were  established;  the  residual 
needy  population  was  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  states 
and  localities. 

The  social  work  profession  has  long  demanded  that  public  assistance  categories 
be  abolished,  and  income  be  recognized  as  the  only  criterion.   APWA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  IlEW's  Advi.sory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  recommended  that  there  ought  to 
be  only  a  single  criterion  for  the  claim  to  public  assistance:  need,  defined  as  the  al»- 
sc!u;c  of  an  adequate  income.   The  stancLird  should  be  set  nationally  and  imnloinentod 
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by  a  comprelicnsive  aid  j)ro[;ram, financed  and  admiiiitjlcred  Ijy  the  tedoral  j^ovcrnmcnl. 
(Having  the  Power,  We  Have  the  Duty  .  .  .  19G6) 

The    single  criterion   precept  assumes  that  all  persons  —  not  just  most  —  try 
to  the  best  of  their  capacity  to  maximize  their  income.   Absence  of  sufficient  income 
is  held  to  be  adequate  proof  that  a  person  is  unable  to  earn  his  keep.   It  assumes,  con- 
trary to  much  evidence,  that  lack  of  money  is  the  only  difference  between  the  huge 
majority  that  work  for  their  living  and  a  small  but  growing  minority  which  do  not,  that 
all  other  differences  are  caused  by  lack  of  money  —  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
It  would,  for  example,  grant  regular  financial  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  now  flaunt  their  disdain  of  work  and  keep  themselves  in  bread  and  drugs  by 
"ripping  it  off,  "  though  some  of  them  also  get  food  stamps  and  other  forms  of  public  aid. 

To  be  sure:  H.  R.  1  would  not  go  that  far.   It  does  incorporate  a  work  require- 
ment.   But,  that  requirement,  as  I  pointed  out,  is  virtually  unenforceable. 

President  Johnson's  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  Programs,  chaired  by 
Ben  W.  Heineman,  recommended  the  type  of  program  demanded  by  the  social  welfare 
profession.    With  but  few  changes,  and  the  work  part  (OFF)  added,  it  would  be  carried 
out  by  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1. 

One  new  principle  it  encompasses  is  wage  supplementation  for  the  working  poor. 
In  1961,  when  it  was  charged  that  jobless  fathers  could  make  their  families  eligible  for 
ADC  and  a  higher  income  only  by  leaving  the  home,  families  with  unemployed  fathers 
were  admitted  to  the  rolls.    This,  to  all  appearances,  did  not  diminish  the  incentive 
for  leaving.    It  certainly  did  not  reduce  the  incidence  of  paternal  absenteeism.    It  is 
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now  said  that  a  man  working  at  very  low  wages  —  due  to  his  limited  productive  capa- 
city —  can  improve  his  family's  income  only  by  quitting  his  job  or  leaving  his  home, 
since  these  are  the  only  methods  by  wiiich  he  can  make  his  family  eligible  for  AFDC. 

To  enable  a  family  to  obtain  a  higher  income  if  its  head  is  not  working  than  if 
he  works  api)ears  clearly  unfair.  That  inequity  could  be  corrected  fi'oni  the  welfare 
side,  or  from  the  working  side,  or  both. 

It  has  bi-en  projwsed  to  resolve  the  j)robl(Mii  from  the  working  side  by  a  substan- 
tial raise  in  the  legal  minimum  wage.    That  would  lift  many  of  the  "woi  king  |)()or"  out 
of  poverty  —  if  they  can  keep  their  jobs.    It  would  make  large  numlx;rs  of  men  and 

women  with  a  low  productive  capacity  unemployable  because  the  wages  they  would  have 
to  be  paid  would  be  higher  than  the  value  of  their  work  output. 

It  would,  for  example,  be  easy  enough  to  boost  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  laundry 
workers,  who  are  notoriously  low  paid.   But  this  would  cause  even  more  people  to  do 
their  own  washing  and  put  large  numbers  of  laundry  workers  out  of  jobs,  permanently. 
Such  a  boomerang  effect  would  be  paralleled  in  many  other  low-skilled  occupations  whose 
practitioners  would  become  welfare  dependent  if  their  minimum  wages  were  boosted  be- 
yond the  value  of  their  service  or  product.   That,  in  fact,  has  been  happening  for  many 
years. 

H.  R.  1  aims  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  working  poor  from  the  work  side,  by 
supplementing  the  wages  of  low-inccme  workers.    This  seems  fair  —  if  work  incentives 
can  be  maintained,  which  is  very  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  as  demonstrated  earlier. 
It  also  raises  the  specter  of  employers  who  depend  on  governmental  subsidies  to  the 
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"working  poor"  to  open  a  supply  of  employees  at  below-market  wage  rates. 

H.  R.  1  would  establish  a  nationally  guaranteed  annual  income  of  $2,400  for  a 
family  of  four.  AFDC,  of  course,  also  guarantees  a  minimum  income  but  at  a  level 
set  in  each  state  in  keeping  with  local  living  standards  and  job  market  conditions. 

What  impact  would  a  $2, 400  minimum  have  ?  According  to  HEW  estimates,  H.  R.  1 
would  raise  welfare  dependency  from  6.  8%  of  the  U.  S.  population  to  11.  6%.    But  in  six 
states^  between  20%  and  29%  of  the  population  would  become  eligible  for  welfare.  That 
would  create  havoc  in  many  labor  markets  and  create  a  dangerous  situation,  with  a 
sizeable  share  of  the  residents  dependent  on  federal  handouts. 

Experience  with  the  AFDC  program  demonstrates  that  the  size  and  growth  of  the 
rolls  depends  largely  on  the  benefit  level.   Since  1950  (to  May  1971)  the  average  montlily 
benefit  of  an  AFDC  family  has  more  than  doubled,  from  $71  to  $184,  a  157%  increase 
during  a  period  when  consumer  prices  rose  G8%  and  Old  Age  Assistance  grunts  were 
raised  80%.  A  study  by  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission  of  New  York  in  1968  found  that 
the  average  monthly  benefits  in  the  ten  states  with  the  fastest  rate  of  AFDC  growth  in 
the  preceding  ten  years  (median  +  161%)  were  twice  as  high  as  in  the  ten  states  with 
the  lowest  rate  of  AFDC  roll  growth  (median  +  6%).   Monthly  benefits  averaged  $88  in 
the  latter  group  of  states,  $177  in  the  former. 

Welfare  rolls  still  respond  to  the  level  of  benefits.  When  the  steady  rise  in 
monthly  AFDC  benefits  came  to  a  halt  in  December  1970,  the  number  of  recipients 
stopped  increasing  about  three  months  later,  and  subsequently  even  showed  a  small 

^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia. 
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decline.  About  twenty  states  had  taken  steps  to  reduce  benefits  and  this  made  welfare 
less  attractive  to  potential  recipients.  Average  monthly  AFDC  benefits  declined  only 
slightly  —  from  $187.  30  in  December  1970  to  $183.  40  in  June  1971  ~  that  is,  by  2. 1%. 
Considering  simultaneous  price  increases  (CPI)  of  2.0%,  the  effective  reduction  ^^'as 
4. 1%.   This  ended,  for  the  time  being,  the  expansion  of  the  welfare  rolls  and  caused 
even  a  slight  decline  in  July  1971.   Whether  this  trend  will  continue  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  size  of  available  benefits. 

Enactment  of  the  Medicaid  program  helped  to  boost  public  assistance  rolls  be- 
cause it  made  all  persons  on  welfare  eligible  for  free  medical  services.   To  be  sure, 
the  "medically  indigent"  are  also  eligible  but  those  provisions  have  been  tightened  in 
New  York,   California  and  several  other  states.   Medicaid  provides  a  powerful  incen- 
tive for  persons  who  need  medical  services  to  get  on  welfare  because  that  makes  their 
right  to  free  services  unquestionable. 

If  a  man  or  woman  or  their  children  require  treatment,  it  may  be  advantageous 
for  them  to  make  any  arrangements,  such  as  quitting  a  job,  to  place  themselves  on  the 
welfare  rolls  and  thus  obtain  free  services.   The  medically  indigent  may  in  some  of 
the  jurisdictions  receive  only  certain  "basic"  medical  services  free. 

Furthermore,  receipt  of  welfare  makes  children  countable  and  eligible  for 
purposes  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19G5  (Title  I)  even  if  their 
poronts'  income  exceeds  the  sUitutory  level.    In  other  wojtls,  presence  on  the  welfare 
rolls  confers  benefits  other  than  the  monthly  check  which  make  that  status  more  attractive. 

Some  of  the  states  were  oiicouraged  to  raise  their  AFDC  benefits  when  the  lOG;") 
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amendments  gave  them  ihe  option  to  clianRo  Irom  the  established  lormula  with  a  ^:i2 
federal  matching  maximum  per  recipient,  to  the  Medicaid  formula  which  knows  no  max- 
imum.  Increased  grants  often  made  potential  wage  earnings  look  pale  by  comparison. 

H.  R.  1  would  charge  the  Department  of  Labor  with  responsibility  for  the  employ- 
ment and  training  part  of  FAP-OFF.   So  did  the  1967  amendments,  with  disappointing 
results.   The  department  is  apparently  unable  —  mostly  through  no  fault  of  its  own  —  to 
place  the  over  5  million  persons  who  are  reported  to  be  unemployed,  nor  even  the  1. 1 
million  who  have  been  jobless  for  15  or  more  weeks.   How  optimistic  can  we  be  with 
regard  to  the  nearly  3  million  adult  AFDC  recipients,  most  of  whom  are  much  less  em- 
ployable than  the  average  member  of  the  labor  force  who  is  presently  out  of  a  job  ? 

Occupational  training  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of  any  attempt  to  help 
welfare  recipients  attain  independence.   Numerous  training  programs  were  authorized 
and  activated  within  the  past  10  years.   Their  results,  which  were  presented  to  your 
committee  and  extensively  discussed  in  hearings  in  1970  as  well  as  in  July-August  1971, 
have  been  somewhat  less  than  encouraging,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Well-designed  job  training  programs  can  help  to  raise  the  skills,  attitudes  and 
work  habits  of  their  participants  to  a  level  that  will  greatly  improve  their  ability  to 
land  and  hold  a  job.    But  they  are  no  panacea  and  cannot  perform  the  miracles  that  were 
widely  expected  of  them.   Persons  of  low  intelligence  and  drive,  who  dropped  out  of 
school  because  they  were  lagging  one  or  several  years  behind  their  classmates  or 
national  norms,  who  neither  then  nor  later  acquired  a  basic  mastery  of  the  3  Rs,  never 
showed  ambition,  usually  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  never  held  any  but 
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simple,  unskilled  jobs—  if  that  —  can  be  converted  into  skilled  workers  only  in  very 

exceptional  circumstances. 

MDTA  aimed  to  retrain  workers  from  trades  that  had  become  obsolete  to  skills 

that  were  currently  in  demand  and  expected  to  expand.    It  was  not  designed  to  lift  the 

"hard-core"  unemployed.    MDTA  programs  largely  "creamed  off"  the  most  promising 

of  those  who  had  lost  their  jobs,  and  to  that  extent  succeeded.    The  poor  results  of  the 

WIN  progi-ani  that  was  launched  with  the  greatest  of  hopes  four  years  ago,  were  recorded 

at  hearings  of  your  committee  on  July  20  and  August  2;  I  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  those  experiences:  the  chances  of 

success  are  good  for  trainees  who  sincerely  need  and  want  a  job  of  a  type  they  can  fill. 
They  are  poor  for  persons  who  participate  because  they  are  required  to  do  so,  or  want 
to  be  eligible  for  the  training  allowance  and  welfare  benefits,  or  because  they  want  to 
avoid  M^at  they  regard  to  be  a  menial  job,  although  they  lack  the  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  hi^er-level,  more  demanding  type  of  job. 

Too  many  attempts  to  train  welfare  recipients  and  hard-core  unemployed  were 
based  on  a  naive  belief  in  the  unlimited  plasticity  of  the  human  mind,  derived  from  a 
theory  that  differences  among  persons  are  viiolly  attributable  to  environmental  influ- 
ences and  can  be  undone  or  eliminated  by  changes  in  the  environment.   This  seeming 
inability  to  distinguish  what  may  be  desirable  from  what  is  possible,  explains  the  dis- 
appointing results  of  many  ill-conceived  training  programs  —  as  well  as  the  failure  of 
Headstart  and  compensatory  education  programs  to  reduce  the  large  and  growing  educa- 
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tional  lag  in  basic  educational  skills  of  "disadvantaged  children.  " 

This  is  not  to  underrate  the  importance  of  training  for  the  acquisition  of  a  mar- 
ketable skill.   But  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  realistic  evaluation  of  a  person's  potential 
in  the  current  labor  market.    What  many  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  welfare  reci- 
pients need  is  not  so  much  training  to  fit  tiiem  for  higher  jobs,  but  jobs  that  fit  their 
capacity.   Often  they  need  training  for  positive  work  attitudes  and  habits.    Like  many 
or  most  of  us,  they  do  not  have  an  unbiased  and  objective  evaluation  of  their  own  poten- 
tial and  therefore  not  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  type  of  job  they  can  fill.    They  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  rejecting  jobs  they  regard  to  be  menial  or  inadequately  paid  --as 
long  as  they  are  offered  an  alternative,  an  opportunity  to  do  financially  no  worse,  or 
even  better,  without  work. 

A  recent  study  of  "Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Urban  Ghettos"  under  the 

aegis  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  concluded:  "It  may  be  increasingly 

true  that  the  patterns  of  unemployment  and  unstable  employment  among  disadvantaged 
workers  are  dominated  not  by  their  inabilities  to  find  work  --  by  their  supply  of  labor 

characteristics  and  handicaps  —  but  rather  by  their  refusals  to  work  in  certain  kinds 

of  jobs  —  by  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor.  "  It  pointed  out  that  while 

in  American  history  "a  new  'disadvantaged'  Immigrant  class  of  workers  has  always 

been  available  to  fill  the  lowest  strata  in  the  American  wage  and  occupational  ladder,  " 

today's  "disadvantaged"  groups  are  no  longer  "willing  to  arreot  and  remain  on  the 

^I  described  this  more  extensively  in  "The  Alchemists  in  Our  Public  Schools,  "  Con^rcs- 
sional  Record,  April  24,  19(59,  and  "Math  and  Al'tcrmath  in  the  Public  Schools, "  Con- 
gressional Record,  December  22,  1970. 
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job"  that  is  low-paid  or  menial. 

The  main  reason  for  this  change  in  attitude  is  the  availability  of  an  alternative 
to  low  jobs  that  did  not  exist  until  a  few  years  ago:  welfare  benefits  that  compare 
favorably  with  potential  wage  earnings. 

On-the-job  training  has  on  the  whole  been  far  more  successful  in  placing  parti- 
cipants into  lasting  jobs  than  institutional  training.   Since  employers  cannot  be  expected 
to  foot  the  entire  training  cost  of  employees  they  would  not  normally  hire,  some  form 
of  temporary  subsidy  is  required.   That  subsidy  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  granted  more 
effectively  througli  tax  credits  than  through  direct  payments  of  subsidies  to  employers. 
The  Administration  had  long  considered  such  credits.   They  were  authorized  last 
December  by  Title  VI  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  (Talmadgc  Amendment). 

Well-designed  training  can  prepare  many  present  welfare  recipients  for  regular 
jobs.   But  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  whose  productivity  cannot  be 
raised  to  a  level  that  enables  them  to  compete  in  an  open  market  for  jobs  at  prevailing 
wage  rates,  even  by  the  most  intensive  training.   If  the  value  of  their  service  or  output 
is  less  than  the  wage  they  would  have  to  be  paid,  they  will  be  relegated  to  permanent  un- 
employment or,  at  best,  to  casual  employment.    Much  as  we  may  dislike  the  fact,  there 
is  a  residual  "hard  core"  at  the  bottom  of  the  ability  ladder  who  cannot  climb  it.  To 
send  those  people  from  one  training  course  to  another  only  adds  to  their  siring  of  defeats. 


l);ivid  Cioi-don  in:  Niilional  Bureau  of  Economic  Hosoarch,  4\)lh  Annual  Itcport.  lf)»if), 
p.  g:^. 
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to  their  discouriigemcnt,  frustration  and  cmbittermcnt,  and  serves  no  purpose.    It  is 
doubtful  that  occupational  training  for  welfare  recipients  that  cannot  be  completed  within 
a  few  months  is  anything  but  an  exercise  in  futility.    Nor  is  it  advisable  to  pay  private 
employers  a  perpetual  subsidy  to  keep  low  productive  workers  on  the  payroll. 

That  residue  of  men  and  women  can  either  be  permanently  supported  in  idleness 
or  be  put  to  work  at  simple  tasks  of  the  "sheltered  workshop"  type.   Government  may, 
to  a  limited  extent,  have  to  act  as  their  "employer  of  last  resort.  " 

Work  relief  will  give  its  recipients  the  dignity  of  having  earned  their  keep  in- 
stead of  being  permanently  supported  by  the  work  of  others.   It  will  give  taxpayers  at 
least  some  return  on  their  investment  and,  above  all,  the  assurance  that  only  persons 
who  are  genuinely  in  need  and  merit  help  will  be  aided.   Such  a  "work  test"  for  public 
aid  could  be  the  best  criterion  of  eligibility  and  make  all  other  tests  of  need  superfluous. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  the  Soviet  Union  deals  with  the  problem  of  poor, 
low-productivity,  unemployed  persons.   I  have  observed  it  at  close  range  on  several 
visits.   The  USSR  Constitution  says  and  Soviet  society  practices:  "He  who  does  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat"  (Article  12).    The  USSR  offers  no  unemployment  compen- 
sation nor  welfare  payments  to  able-bodied  persons.    But  everybody  can  get  a  simple 
job  at  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  —  presently  $66  per  month  —  by  applying  to  a  labor 
exchange.   That  is  why  there  are  always  swarms  of  men  and  women  with  mop  and  broom 
cleaning  the  streets,  stores,  and  subways  in  Moscow  and  other  cities  and  keeping  them 
sparkling  clean  —  in  contrast  to  ours  which  are  in  a  disgraceful  state  most  of  the  time, 
because  we  pay  comparable  men  and  women  several  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  doing 
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nothing. 

A  program  of  work  relief  is  what  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  may  have  had  in  mind 

when  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Edward  M.  House  in  November  1934:  "What  I  am  seeking  is 

the  abolition  of  relief  altogether.   I  cannot  say  so  out  loud  yet  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to 

substitute  work  lor  relief. 

Attempts  at  providing  work  relief  have  not  been  successful  in  the  United  States 

for  some  years  because  work  relief  cannot  compete  with  welfare  benefits.  Recently, 
and  Illinois 

however,  California,  New  York__/  have  initiated  small  projects  of  requiring  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  to  perform  some  simple  public  tasks  ^^ich  otherwise  would 

not  be  done.   This  is  normally  not  permitted  on  federal  public  assistance  programs  but 
in  August  1971 

President  Nixon  gave  his  approval/on  an  experimental  basis.  The  $2. 25  billion  Emer- 
gency Employment  bill  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  July  1971  could  provide  jobs 
for  at  least  150,000  men  and  women  for  two  years.  That  approach  could  be  substanti- 
ally expanded  —  if  simultaneously  workless  pay  through  public  assistance  were  com- 
mensurately  reduced.  One  obvious  task  would  be  for  some  AFDC  women  to  take  care 
during  daytime  of  the  children  of  other  welfare  mothers  who  would  then  be  free  to  fill 
regular  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  here  something  I  have  said  elsewhere:  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  government  owes  anybody  a  living.  But  organized  society  certainly  owes  its 
members  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.    Work  relief  for  those  unable  to  keep  a  job 

^Elliott  Roosevelt,  ed.  ,  F.D.  R.  His  Personal  Ixitters,  1928-1945.   New  York:  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pcarce,  Vol.  II,  1947-50. 
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in  the  open  market  seems  a  better  way  to  aid  the  poor  than  giving  them  relief  without 
work. ^ 

A  most  delicate  subject  is  the  high  birth  rate  among  the  poor.   In  1967  the  states 
were  required  to  offer  family  planning  services;  H.  R.  1  would  transfer  them  to  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  HEW.   But  it  could  be  that  this  difficult  problem  needs  to  be 
faced  squarely  and  without  euphemisms.   Maybe  we  should  call  it  plainly  "birth  pre- 
vention" and  start  offering  a  bonus  for  voluntary  sterilization  rather  than  for  every  ad- 
ditional baby.   Whether  the  time  has  come  vAien  this  is  politically  possible,  I  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  judge. 

Last  but  not  least:  Maybe  we  should  consider  whether  a  child  is  always  best  off 

witli  his  mother,  or  whether  growing  up  in  a  well-run  institution  may  not  give  it  a  better 

chance  in  life  than  living  under  inferior  parental  care  or  in  a  detrimental  environment. 
In  Summary  on  the  FAP-OFF  Plan 

H.  R.  1  would  establish  a  nationally  guaranteed  annual  Income  of  $2,400  plus 

ancillary  benefits  (for  a  family  of  four),  recognize  low  income  as  the  single  criterion 

that  entitles  a  family  to  public  assistance,  and  grant  wage  supplements  to  the  "working 

poor.  "  It  would  offer  work  incentives  and  impose  a  work  requirement  ^ch,  however, 

do  not  differ  much  from  similar  measures  that  have  proven  ineffective  in  the  past. 

Projections  by  the  Department  of  H.  E.  W.  of  future  recipients  inspire  little  confidence, 

in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past  15  years  when,  every  time,  the  number  of 

AFDC  recipients  turned  out  to  be  larger  than  had  been  estimated  at  the  time  the  budget 

was  submitted  to  the  Congress.   Welfare  dependency  could  well  rise  far  beyond  present 

'"Guaranteed  loverly  or  Guaranteed  Opportunity?"  ViUil  Sfxjcches  of  the  Day,  January  1, 
19G9;  also  Congressional  Hccord,  August  6,  1971,  pp.  S.  1370r)-10,  etc. 
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plans  within  the  next  few  years. 

H.  R.  1  would  not  only  double  the  welfare  rolls  immediately,  it  would  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  undreamed  of  dimensions.  Disruption  of  labor  markets,  steadily 
worsening  social  ills  and  civil  unrest  could  plague  the  country  for  many 

years  at  an  increasing  scale. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  AFDC  program  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
operating  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  in  recent  years.    But  tliere  is  no  reason  to  take 
panic  action,  to  jump  from  the  frying  pan  of  AFDC  into  the  fire  of  FAP-OFF. 

There  are  alternatives  to  H.  R.  1  available  which  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  and 
concluding  section  of  this  paper.    Their  details  may  require  further  study  but  they 
should  receive  earnest  consideration. 

Alternatives  to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 

Among  the  alternatives  to  the  welfare  provisions  of  H.  R.  1  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, S.  2037  by  Senator  Curtis  appears  to  have  received  the  widest  attention  and  at- 
tracted the  broadest  support.    In  contrast  to  H.  R.  1,  which  would  federalize  public  as- 
sistance and  remove  most  or  all  state  influence  and  financial  participation,  S.  2037 
would  give  the  states  greater  control  over  welfare  policies  and  administration.  It 
would  prohibit  federal  emploj'ees  from  exercising  supervision  or  control  over  state 
public  assistance  |)r()grams,  or  imi)osing  requirements  or  limiLations;  in  rej.',ar(l  to  eli- 
gibility, etc. 

This  is  the  decisive  difference  between  H.  R.  lands.  2037:  II.  R.  1  would  con- 
tinue and  reaffirm  the  trend  of  recent  decades  to  concentrate  power  over  domestic  serv- 
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ice  programs  in  the  national  government,  while  S.  2037  would  reverse  that  trend  in  the 
welfare  area.   H.  R.  1  would  institutionalize  and  complete  federalization  of  public  as- 
sistance, virtually  eliminating  the  states  from  the  field;  S.  2037  would  confer  broader 
decision-making  authority  on  the  states.  v 

Whether  in  a  governmental  system  such  as  ours  power  should  increasingly  be 
centralized,  or  ought  to  be  dispersed  among  its  component  parts,  is  a  question  of  per- 
sonal and  political  philosophy,  subject  to  neither  proof  nor  rebuttal. 

What  impact  a  directional  change  in  the  power  distribution  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  operation  of  a  program  and  its  costs  can,  however,  be  judged  from  past  experience. 

The  record  is  unequivocal  on  this  point:  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  joint 
federal-state  public  assistance  programs  in  1935,  most  of  the  impetus  for  expansion 
has  come  from  the  federal  level,  whether  through  statutory  changes,  incentive  match- 
ing formulas,  administrative  mandates  or  by  court  decisions.   Most  of  the  states  have 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  repeatedly,  attempted  to  limit  the  spectacular  growth  in 
their  welfare  rolls  and  costs,  by  the  adoption  of  restraining  rules  or  administrative 
practices.   But  they  were  frustrated  nearly  every  time  when  the  Department  of  H.  E.  W. 
ruled  them  "out  of  conformity"  and  forced  them  back  into  line.   That  the  states  have  not 
given  up  is  indicated  by  recent  action  in  California,  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  Nebraska  and  other  states.   In  the  light  of  past  experiences  though,  their 
chances  of  being  able  to  prevail  against  the  power  of  the  Department  of  H.  E.  W.  to  cut 
off  their  funds  remains  in  doubt,  unless  Congress  intervenes.   Court  decisions,  based 
on  federal  laws  and  regulations  have  in  many  cases  overruled  the  attempts  of  various 
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states  to  control  their  welfare  rolls.    This  can  be  remedied  only  if  Congress  returns 

to  the  states  wider  powers  over  public  assistance. 

Congressional  committees  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  their  concern 

over  the  inordinate  increases  in  the  welfare  rolls  but  have  not  U'lkcn  action  that  succeeded 

in  restraining  the  expansionary  forces.    When,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1971 ,  il  up- 

peared,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  tightening-up  efforts  of  several  states  may  have 

slowed  down  the  growth  rate,  the  administrator  of  the  Department  of  H.  E.  W.  's  Social 

and  llehabililation  Service  v\'as  reported  by  Uic  Associated  IVess  to  have  V()i<;ed  c(Hv<  (M'n 

alxnit  that  uj)ex|)eclctl  turn  of  events  "because  the  needs  of  welfare  recipients  haven't 
lessened.  "  It  is  easy  to  predict  what  would  happen  to  welfare  rolls  if  control  were 

shifted  entirely  to  the  federal  level,  as  II.  R.  1  proposes. 

The  field  administration  of  public  assistance  has  always  been  state  and  local,  at 

least  in  name.   H.  R.  1  would  federalize  it,  thus  bringing  the  entire  apparatus  more 

clearly  in  the  federal  chain  of  command.       It  would  subject  all  employees  active  in 

the  administration  of  public  welfare,  numbering  about  200,  000,  to  direct  orders  from 

the  same  federal  officials  who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  expansionist  forces. 

This  suggests  that  H.  R.  1  would  not  only  double  the  welfare  rolls  in  the  next  fiscal 

period,  but  is  likely  to  lead  to  continued  increases  in  future  years.   I  doubt  that  the 

exorbitant  growth  trend  in  public  assistance  can  be  reversed  unless  policy  decisions 

and  administration  are  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  elected  officials  of  state  and 

local  governments.   S.  2037  would  move  in  that  direction  and  I  regard  it  far  preferable 

to  H.  R.  1  or  the  current  law. 
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S.  2037  would  authorize  federal  block  grants  to  the  states  to  match  their  public 
assistance  expenditures,  employing  the  Medicaid  formula  of  1965,  now  used  for  public 
assistance  by  the  majority  of  the  larger  states,  which  reimburses  them  for  between  50% 
and  83%  of  their  outlays. 

This  raises  serious  questions.  An  offer  to  reimburse  states  for  50%  to  83%  of 
their  outlays,  in  a  program  which  they  control,  opens  the  door  to  raids  on  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.   Even  the  present  system  has  been  and  is  being  exploited  by  a  number  of 
states  which  manage  to  obtain  disproportionate  amounts  of  federal  funds  —  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers  in  the  other  states. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  method  of  S.  2037  could  be  improved 
while  retaining  its  basic  emphasis  on  state-controlled  welfare  systems.    But  before  dis- 
cussing the  type  of  formula  I  would  recommend,  I  would  like  to  name  one  other  basic 
proposal,  namely,  a  restructuring  of  the  aid-recipient  categories.   Such  a  restructuring 
will  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  a  just  distribution  formula. 

If  the  time  has  come  to  reverse  the  trend  of  shifting  welfare  program  control  to 
Washin<;ton  —  and  I  believe  it  has  —  then  the  time  may  also  be  here  to  consider  a  more 

fundamental  restructuring  of  our  public  assistance  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  designed  in  1935  was  basically  sound;  It  esUiblished 
comprehensive  social  insurance,  supplemented  by  three  public  assistance  programs  to 
y/Aiich  a  fourth  one  was  added  later.   Public  assistance  was  intended  mainly  to  serve 
until  social  insurance  matured  and  coverage  became  universal.   Its  categories  established 
seemingly  clear  criteria  for  eligibility  which  were  objectively  determinable  and  largely 
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beyond  the  power  of  welfare  applicants  and  administrators  to  bring  about  or  manipulate : 
old  age,  blindness,  permanent  and  total  disability.   It  was  not  then  foreseen  that  the 
category  for  fatherless  children  would  be  so  perverted  as  to  include  —  and  even  produce 
a  vast  number  of  problem  cases  wliich  eventually  swamped  public  assistance. 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  residual  cases,  those  with  a  multiplicity  of  personal 
or  social  problems,  would  be  taken  care  of  by  a  state-local  controlled  and  financed  pro- 
gram of  General  Assistance.   As  it  turned  out,  the  welfare  bureaucracy  manipulated 
ADC  to  take  over,  and  this  multiplied  the  residual  cases  that  should  have  been  in  Gen- 
eral Assistance,  when  most  of  its  intended  clients  —  the  widows,  orphans  and  disabled  - 
were  absorbed  by  OASDHI.   That  cannot  now  be  reversed. 

But  the  time  may  be  ripe  to  combine  the  residual  segment  of  AFDC  with  General 
Assistance  to  a  new  program  that  is  state-locally  controlled  with  a  federal  contribution 
on  a  formula  grant.   There  are  good  reasons  for  such  a  move. 

Hie  typical  AFDC  recipient  family  has  multiple  problems  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved with  money  alone.   Nor  is  it  easy  to  fit  their  adults  into  regular  jobs  in  the  open 
market,  even  with  some  occupational  training.   The  infinite  variety  of  their  problems 
makes  it  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  devise  national  rules  that  can  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied.   Controversies  over  the  "suitable  home"  and  the  "man  in  the  house"  are  good 
examples  of  the  necessity  of  judging  situations  individually  and  dealing  with  them  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  rather  than  by  a  general  regulation.    National  rules  on  whether  a 
mother  is  employable  or  has  the  right  to  sUiy  home  and  be  supported  there  il  she  so 
wishes,  whether  adequate  child  core  is  available,  and  on  dozens  of  similar  situations 
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are  either  too  harsh  in  some  cases  or  in  some  locations,  or  at  certain  times,  or  they 
are  too  lenient  in  others.    Community  views  and  local  job  market  conditions  and  oppoi - 
tunities  often  play  a  decisive  role  in  arriving;  at  a  viable  solution. 

If  such  decisions  are  made  by  persons  Y/ho  are  independent  of  the  citizenry  and 
electorate,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  the  American  pub- 
lic and  the  community.   Proper  judgment  and  decisions  are  more  likely  when  compas- 
sion for  the  applicant  has  to  be  balanced  against  the  need  for  obtaining  consent  to  the 
spending  of  tax  money  from  those  m^o  in  the  end  must  pay  for  it,  and  from  elective  of- 
ficials who  must  accept  political  responsibility  for  raising  the  funds. 

This  suggests  the  following  plan  for  the  basic  restructuring  of  the  recipient 
categories: 

Persons  who  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled  should  be  phased  into  a  pension  program, 
preferably  OASDHI.  So  should  be  the  widows  and  orphans  who  because  of  some  quirk  of 
fate  did  not  acquire  sufficient  social  security  credits  and  are  on  AFDC.   So  should  the 
families  of  totally  and  permanently  disabled  parents.   The  remainder  of  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram should  be  merged  with  General  Assistance,  controlled  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  the  greater  share  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  federal  government. 

Wth  the  General  Assistance  category  simplified,  therefore,  it  will  be  easier 
to  devise  a  just  formula  of  distribution,  with  a  built-in  technique  of  fiscal  discipline. 

Fiscal  discipline  in  intergovernmental  relations  can  be  enforced  by  one  of  two 
methods : 
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a)  The  "closed-end  system"  under  which  the  size  of  the  grants  is  pre- 
determined by  a  formula  so  that  each  grantee  government  knows  that 
its  welfare  outlays  are  protected  only  up  to  a  certain  level  and  an 
excess  will  be  at  its  own  expense; 

b)  The  "open-end  system"  under  which  the  grantor  government  promises 
reimbursement  without  limit;  it  must  then  exercise  direct  control 
lest  costs  develop  a  runaway  tendency.   Experience  shows  that  it 

is  not  wise  to  say  to  a  state:  you  may  spend  according  to  your  own 
judgment  and  the  federal  government  will  reimburse  you  for  60%  or 
70%  or  83%  of  whatever  you  spend. 
Therefore,  the  size  of  the  grants  will  have  to  be  limited  if  program  control  is 
to  be  vested  in  the  states.   Otherwise  some  states  may  be  unable  to  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extract  25  cent  or  17  cent  dollars  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Closed-end  grants,  which  are  employed  in  most  other  federal  aid  programs 
therefore  appear  to  be  a  sounder  method  of  financial  assistjince  to  the  stales.  Federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  General  Assistance  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  based  on  popula- 
tion, modified  in  inverse  ratio  to  economic  capacity. 

A  system  of  federal  grants  for  general  public  assistance  on  an  equalization 
formula,  taking  into  account  state  differences  in  per  capita  income,  was  recommended 
in  1956  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (Report  No.  1311,  1956).    The  committee 
intended  those  closed-end,  formula  grants  to  include  all  public  assistance  programs 
with  about  6  million  persons.   If  recipients  of  OAA,  AB,  ATPD  and  AFDC  fathers  dead 
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or  incapacitated  were  transferred  to  a  pension  program  such  as  OASDHI,  the  remainder 
of  AFDC  and  GA  would  constitute  "general  assistance.  "  Between  9  and  10  million  of 
the  present  14.  4  million  welfare  recipients  would  come  under  the  new  program. 
I  am  proposing  a  formula  as  follows: 

The  total  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  General  Assistance  should  be 
prorated  among  the  states  according  to  population,  with  each  state's  allotment  divided 
by  the  percentage  which  the  state's  per  capita  income  is  of  the  U.  S.  average  per  capita 
income. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  distribution  by  states  of  $4  billion  in  federal  grants 
under  the  current  law  and  under  my  proposed  new  formula.   Column  1  shows  the  actual 
distribution  of  federal  AFDC  grants  in  F.  Y.  1970,  blown  up  to  $4  billion.   Column  2 
shows  the  allotments  under  the  new  formula,  based  on  each  state's  population,  modified 
in  inverse  ratio  to  its  per  capita  income. 

Column  3  shows  the  changes  from  Column  1  to  Column  2.   Twelve  states  and  D.C. 
would  lose,  the  other  39  states  would  gain.   Main  losers  would  be  the  large  high-income 
states  —  New  York  and  California  —  main  gainers  would  be  the  low-income  states,  as 
well  as  a  few  states  which  are  now  tightly  controlling  their  benefit  levels  and  welfare 
rolls. 

Under  existing  law,  federal  AFDC  gmnts  on  a  per  capita  basis  amount  to:  $2G.  04 
in  New  York,  $21.98  in  California  . . .  $5.47  in  Arkansas,  $4.05  in  South  Carolina, 
$4. 17  in  Texas,  $5.  85  ih  Virginia,  $10.  42  in  Georgia. 
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I'his,  ohviously ,  is  Kol)in  Ilood  in  rcvorsc:  New  York  and  Calilorniu,  which  ac- 
count lor  less  than  one-filth  of  the  U.S.  population,  arc  getting  more  than  one-third  of 
all  AFDC  funds.   Smaller  and  low-income  states  get  far  less  than  their  proportionate 
share.    It  is  about  as  unfair  a  distribution  of  federal  funds  as  could  be  conceived:  New 
York  which  enjoys  the  second  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  state  —  22%  above  the 
national  average  —  and  has  9%  of  the  U.  S.  population  collects  nearly  20%  of  the  federal 
AFDC  funds.    California,  another  high-income  state,  has  less  than  10%  of  the  U.S. 
population  but  gets  15%  of  the  funds.    This  truly  amounts  to  the  rich  robbing  the  poor. 

To  continue  such  a  distribution  of  federal  largesse  seems  patently  unjust.  Wliy 
should  residents  of  New  York  enjoy  generous  assistance  grants  —  at  the  expense  of 
taxpayers  in  other  states  ?  Why  should  they  disproportionately  benefit  from  the  spend- 
ing of  funds,  collected  elsewhere  by  the  U.S.  government? 

A  gradual  adjustment  over  a  number  of  year-s,  that  would  bring  the  distribution 
into  a  closer  relationship  to  population  and  make  low  per  capita  income  a  factor  in 
awarding  larger  rather  than  smaller  federal  grants,  would  certainly  be  desirable. 

The  purpose  of  the  table  is  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  discrepancy  in  the  distri- 
bution of  AFDC  funds  that  has  been  permitted  to  exist  and,  in  fact,  to  become  inci-eas- 
ingly  worse  in  recent  years.  The  table  also  serves  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  consid- 
eration and  further  discussions  of  a  revision,  based  on  population  and  per  capita  income 
rather  than  on  a  policy  \v'hich  amounts  to  a  raid  on  the  federal  treasury  —  or,  more 
precisely,  the  taxpayers  in  the  other  states  —  by  a  flagrant  abuse  of  open-ended  federal 
grants.    To  some  extent  this  distribution  amounts  to  a  reward  for  proflig-acy  and  a  pen- 
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alty  on  tight  fiscal  management:  the  states  which  have  controlled  their  public  assistance 
rolls  pay  for  the  states  which  have  permitted  them  to  grow  out  of  proportion. 

In  F.  Y.  197©  federal  grants  equalled  54%  of  AFDC  payments  while  the  states 
bore  100%  of  General  Assistance.   Thus  they  received  47%  of  their  combined  AFDC-GA 
costs  through  federal  grants.  A  proviso  might  be  added  to  the  new  plan  that  a  stale  could 
be  reimbursed  for  up  to  two-thirds  of  its  program  cests,  with  an  upper  limit  established 
by  the  population-income  formula. 

Enlarged  federal  grants  to  low-income  states  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  sharp  discrepancies  in  the  size  of  AFDC  benefits  among  the  states,  which  have  long 
been  criticized.    Monthly  AFDC  benefits  average  (July  1971)  $186.77  nationally,  and  run 
as  high  as  $281.75  in  New  York,  as  low  as  $53.  51  in  Mississippi  and  $58.  49  in  Alabama, 
a  spread  of  about  1:5.   What  may  be  more  important,  an  AFDC  family  in  Mississippi 
receives  less  than  one-third  of  the  national  average.   National  minimum  standards 
might  well  be  established  and  increased  federal  grants  would  enable  the  low-income 
states  to  finance  them. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  think  that  the  basic  concept  of  Senator  Curtis'  bill  — 
S.  2037  —  is  sound,  namely,  a  return  to  the  states  of  greater  power  over  welfare 
policy  and  administration.   The  welfare  system  could  be  made  more  rational  by  the 
restructuring  of  the  categories  ^ich  I  outlined  and  the  distribution  of  federal  funds 
for  public  assistance  could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a  closed-end  formula  based  on 
each  state's  population  and  per  capita  income. 
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The  Chairma?^  (presiding).  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Allen 
Nixon. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  NIXON,  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  SOUTHERN 
STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANTHONY 
HARRIGAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Nixox.  Senator,  I  will  make  this  as  brief  as  possible.  I  had  some 
other  comments  on  the  side  that  I  am  going  to  ignore  because  of  the 
time  element. 

I  am  here  representing  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  My 
name  is  Allen  Nixon.  I  am  president  of  E.  C.  Barton  and  Co.  of  Jones- 
boro,  Ark.  Our  company  operates  retail  building  material  stores  in  26 
different  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  area  from  Sikeston,  Mo.,  to 
Eduora,  Ark.,  near  the  Louisiana  line,  as  well  as  a  wholesale  building 
material  concern  at  Jonesboro,  a  small  insurance  agency  and  a  finance 
company.  We  employ  about  250  people. 

The  gentleman  on  my  right  is  Anthony  Harrigan,  the  council's  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  who  is  assisting  me. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  of  which  I  am  a  vice  president  and  president-elect.  The 
comicil  has  a  membership  of  approximately  2,800  business  and  indus- 
trial firms  employing  more  than  3  million  people.  A  majority  of  the 
member  companies  are  located  in  a  16- State  area  extending  from  Texas 
to  Maryland,  but  a  substantial  number  are  situated  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Xation.  Our  headquarters  are  in  Xashville,  Tenn. 

The  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  is  dedicated  to  restoring  and 
preserving  the  free  enterprise  system  which  is  the  basis  of  our  strength 
as  a  nation.  We  are  here  to  register  strong  opposition  to  so-called  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  in  H.E.  1,  as  amended,  because  they  would  ^do- 
late  the  principles  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  move  us  along 
the  road  toward  a  welfare  state  and  a  Socialist  society. 

Specifically,  we  wish  to  address  ourselves  to  the  provisions  relating 
to  family  programs,  the  opportunities  for  families  program  and  the 
family  assistance  plan,  which  would  replace  the  present  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  It  is  in  this  area  that  most  of  the  blame  falls 
for  our  present  welfare  mess. 

Few  people  will  deny  that  we  have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands  in  the 
AFDC  program.  It  has  caused  welfare  costs  to  skyrocket  out  of  con- 
trol. It  discourages  the  formation  of  stable  family  imits;  it  promotes 
illegitimacy  and  it  encourages  fathers  to  abandon  their  children  and 
rely  upon  the  taxpayers  to  provide  for  them. 

As  a  parenthetical  statement  here.  Senator,  I  served  as  sheriff  and 
collector  of  Jefferson  County,  Ark.,  a  number  of  years  ago  for  two 
terms  and  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  is  the  truth. 

"Would  H.R.  1  solve  the  problems  of  illegitimacy,  family  instability, 
evasion  of  responsibility,  and  unwillingness  to  work,  which  are  at  the 
heart,  of  the  welfare  crisis  ?  Instead  of  attacking  the  roots  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  welfare  reform  plan  proposed  by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  with  some  modifications  would  set  up  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  available  both  to  those  who  work  and  those  who 
escape  working  through  a  series  of  exemptions  provided  in  the  bill. 
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One  such  exemption  states  that  an  individual  shall  not  be  required 
to  accept  employment  in  order  to  get  welfare  payments  "if  he  has 
demonstrated  the  capacity  to  obtain  work  that  would  better  enable  him 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and  such  work  is  available."  It  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  see  the  size  of  the  loophole  this  somewhat 
ambiguously  worded  exemption  provides  for  the  person  who  does  not 
want  to  work. 

Furthermore,  such  an  exemption  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  state- 
ment made  by  President  Nixon  about  the  work  ethic.  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
"I  guess  every  job  my  father  had  was  a  menial  job,  but  any  job  that 
puts  food  on  the  table  and  buys  shelter  and  clothing  and  education  for 
a  mans'  family  is  not  a  menial  job.  Let's  recognize  that  in  America, 
once  and  for  all.  Let  us  recognize  that  the  only  thing  demeaning  in 
America  is  for  one  man  to  refuse  to  work  and  to  let  another  man  who 
does  work  pay  taxes  to  keep  him  on  welfare.  Any  work  is  preferable 
to  welfare." 

The  President  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  that  statement. 

We  do  not  intend  to  comment  on  each  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  pending  welfare  reform  legislation,  however,  or  to  suggest  how 
they  might  be  changed.  The  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  be- 
.  lieves  the  entire  concept  of  providing  a  guaranteed  income  for  any  seg- 
ment of  the  populace,  at  the  expense  of  another  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulace, is  wrong  and  should  be  rejected  in  toto  as  the  basis  for  welfare 
reform.  No  tinkering  with  the  lengthy  and  complex  provisions  in  the 
bill  could  alter  the  fact  that  the  one  basic  premise  behind  it  is  wrong, 
in  our  judgment,  and  commenting  on  the  detailed  provisions  would 
therefore  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  argued  that  establishing  a  mini- 
mum income  for  welfare  recipients,  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  funds  provided  by  those  who  work  and  pay  taxes  is  not  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income.  Calling  it  by  any  other  name  does  not  alter 
the  plain  fact  of  the  situation,  and  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
avoid  the  guaranteed  annual  income  tag  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
press  and  general  public  identify  the  guaranteed  annual  income  in 
the  welfare  reform  bill  for  exactly  what  it  is. 

Almost  all  Americans,  and  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
as  well,  feel  an  obligation  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the 
blind,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged ;  we  know  of  no  real  demand  for  elim- 
ination of  such  programs.  Americans  are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  burden  of  helping  these  people;  however,  we  believe  most  Amer- 
icans do  not  feel  a  similar  obligation  for  those  who  can  provide  for 
themselves  but  fail  to  do  so. 

In  this  country  for  many  years  we  admired  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
self-reliance,  fortitude,  and  character  exemplified  by  those  who  pulled 
themselves  out  of  poverty  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

Yet  today's  forgotten  men  are  those  who,  starting  from  poor  and 
humble  circumstances  and  often  handicapped  by  lack  of  education, 
have  nevertheless  successfully  made  their  own  way.  'Wliy,  we  ask,  is 
there  now  so  much  sympathy  and  concern  for  the  individual  who  exerts 
little  or  no  effort  to  provide  for  himself,  and  so  little  concern  for  the 
wage  earner  whose  tax  burden  has  become  tremendously  heavy  because 
of  the  money  spent  on  those  individuals  in  our  society  who  are  appar- 
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,  ently  lazy,  indifferent,  shiftless,  or  unwilling  to  assume  their  respon- 
sibility as  Americans  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ? 
Isn't  it  time  someone  thought  about  that  ordinary  everyday,  average 
citizen — the  American  taxpayer  ? 

The  legislation  before  this  committee  is  not  a  welfare  reform  bill 
but  a  welfare  expansion  bill.  The  committee  chairman.  Senator  Long, 
has  said,  "Any  good  welfare  reform  measure  should  remove  from  the 
rolls  millions  of  recipients  who  have  no  business  being  there  in  the  first 
instance." 

We  could  not  agree  more.  Yet  both  proponents  as  well  as  opponents 
of  H.R.  1  agree  that  its  immediate  effect  w^ould  be  to  put  several  million 
more  people  on  the  welfare  rolls.  To  assert  that  this  would  help  break 
the  present  Avelf  are  cycle,  as  do  proponents  of  H.R.  1,  is  to  us  completely 
illogical. 

Even  if  the  welfare  program  in  the  pending  legislation  were  an 
improvement  over  the  present  welfare  program,  its  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  The  urgent  need  is  to  reduce  the  costs  of  welfare  which 
have  risen  to  the  point  where  they  are  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  our 
present  economic  crisis.  Yet  the  House  has  passed,  and  this  committee 
is  considering,  legislation  which  would  add  billions  of  dollars — no  one 
is  sure  exactly  how  many — to  the  already  staggering  costs  of  welfare. 

Furthermore,  if  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  the  Nation's  welfare  program,  the  realities  of 
political  life  dictate  that  the  level  of  income  guaranteed  will  con- 
tinually rise.  The  burden  on  the  taxpayer  will  become  greater  and 
greater. 

On  July  31, 1968,  Mr.  Mxon  said : 

The  economy  cannot  afford  four  more  years  of  abuse  from  irresponsible  federal 
managers  without  suffering  grave  and  perhaps  permanent  damage.  The  damage 
done  thus  far  can  and  must  be  repaired  by  a  new  Administration  committted  to 
the  economics  of  responsibility. 

That  statement  about  the  economics  of  responsibility  was  applauded 
by  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  The  current  pressure  from 
the  administration  for  a  multibillion-dollar  increase  in  welfare  spend- 
ing, Avhile  admitting  a  current  deficit  of  nearly  $39  billion,  seems  to  us 
to  represent  the  economics  of  irresponsibility. 

True  welfare  reform  is  urgently  needed.  A  tentative  step  in  the 
direction  of  reform  was  taken  by  the  Congress  late  last  year  when  it 
passed  workfare  legislation  requiring  most  able-bodied  welfare  re- 
cipients to  sign  up  for  work  or  training. 

That  legislation  should  be  strengthened  considerably  without  tieing 
it  to  the  guaranteed  income  proposal  as  in  H.R.  1.  Welfare  eligibility 
requirements  should  be  tightened  and  the  rolls  purged  of  able-bodied 
people  who  can  provide  for  themselves  if  they  have  to. 

As  Chairman  Long  has  proposed,  steps  should  be  taken  also  to 
facilitate  locating  runaway  fathers  and  forcing  them  to  provide  sup- 
port for  their  children. 

Instead  of  giving  the  Federal  Government  a  larger  welfare  role  as 
H.R.  1  Avould  do,  the  role  of  the  States  should  be  enlarged.  Such  re- 
straints as  have  been  exercised  in  welfare  spending  can  be  attributed 
to  the  States,  not  to  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  States  can  pass 
along  all  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  they  will  have  no  incentive 
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to  strictly  enforce  eligibility  requirements  and  eliminate  welfare 
cheaters. 

In  conclusion,  the  efforts  of  advocates  of  larger  and  larger  welfare 
payments  to  more  and  more  people  are  neither  just  nor  humanitarian. 
Tlie  effects  will  be  to  impoverish  the  working  people  who  are  capable 
of  energizing  the  economy.  They  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  our  society.  The  Southern  States  Industrial 
Coimcil,  therefore,  urges  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  reject  the 
welfare  reform  provisions  of  H.K.  1,  as  amended,  and  any  similar  pro- 
posals providing  for  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Senator ^Talmadge  (presiding).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nixon.  I  compli- 
ment you  on  your  statement. 

(The  following  communication  and  statement  was  subsequently  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  printed  record:) 

E.  C.  Barton  &  Co., 
Joncshoro,  Ark.,  February  2,  1972. 

Hon.  Russell  Long, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Long  :  You  certainly  were  nice  last  Thursday  to  permit  us  to 
testify  for  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  on  H.R.  1  so  that  we  might 
catch  our  plane.  We  had  a  quick  trip  to  the  airport  but  we  made  it. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  ^isit  with  the  Committee  about  the  employee 
training  program  that  we  have  in  our  company.  In  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Freeman, 
and  in  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Morrison  and  Knudson,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  training  programs. 

Our  school  program  started  in  1964.  We  are  a  small  business,  but  we  have 
averaged  spending  approximately  $40,000  a  year  buying  equipment,  pajing  the 
employees  full  time  while  on  company  time  for  training  and,  of  course,  paying 
our  instructors,  who  are  key  men  and  officers  in  our  company.  Most  of  our  people 
are  not  college  graduates  but  are  youngsters  right  out  of  the  cotton  field.  A  great 
number  of  these  youngsters  have  not  graduated  from  high  school.  In  many  in- 
stances, they  are  children  of  sharecroppers  or  day  laborers.  We  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that,  in  Northeast  Arkansas  alone,  where  we  have  14  stores,  eight  of  the 
managers  are  graduates  of  our  training  program  and  only  one  of  the  eight  is  a 
college  graduate.  At  least  one  is  not  a  high  school  graduate. 

We  bring  our  youngsters  to  Jonesboro,  put  them  in  motels  and  pick  up  all  tlie 
expenses.  We  give  them  a  total  of  120  hours  training  in  basic  estimating  (blue 
print  reading)  and  product  knowledge,  basic  salesmanship,  and  a  basic  mathe- 
matics course  coupled  with  some  training  in  routine  office  procedures. 

We  have  never  requested  financial  help  nor  have  we  received  any  from  the 
federal  or  state  governments  for  our  school.  We  have  not  penalized  one  em- 
ployee in  pay  while  he  was  attending  the  school  and,  in  some  instances,  have  paid 
overtime  where  they  traveled  long  distances  in  order  to  be  present.  Since  we 
began,  we  have  trained  over  360  young  people.  As  a  guess,  our  company  has  re- 
tained approximately  a  third  of  these  individuals.  We  place  no  restrictions  on 
who  will  attend. 

As  to  the  financial  aid  from  the  federal  or  state  government  that  some  had 
mentioned  might  be  possible,  we  think  this  is  not  good  for  several  reasons.  First, 
we  prefer  to  pay  our  own  way.  This  is  the  American  way.  Second,  our  company, 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  has  been  brought  under  the  regulation  or  control 
of  seven  different  federal  agencies  in  addition  to  the  internal  revenue  service 
and  the  social  security  administration.  The  regulations  of  these  various  agencies 
are  of  great  concern  to  us.  Particularly  is  this  true  when  no  one  seems  to  know, 
in  many  cases,  what  is  the  right  way  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  The  expanse 
is  staggering  to  implement  these  requirements.  These  different  government  regu- 
latory bodies  are  virtually  taking  our  freedom.  Plainly  speaking,  we  do  not  want 
any  more  government  control  of  our  business. 

There  are  so  many  bills  introduced,  that,  of  necessity,  the  Congress  has  to  rely 
on  economists  and  others  who  are  either  school  teachers  or  men  with  little  prac- 
tical experience  for  consultation  and  advice.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the 
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Senate  Finance  Committee  might  consider  calling  in  more  successful  and  quali- 
fied businessmen  and  conferring  with  them  about  important  legislative  matters. 
Many  companies,  as  was  pointed  out  last  Thursday,  have  the  capability  to 
gather  information  in  matters  such  as  welfare  and  taxation  that  could  be  most 
helpful  to  the  Congress. 

Again  let  us  express  our  appreciation  to  you.  We  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  talk  to  you  personally  and  to  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee about  the  other  phases  of  this  welfare  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  Xixon,  President. 


Statement  of  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council 
the  truth  about  fap 

Apologists  for  the  current  welfare  system  often  contend  that  the  rolls  are 
made  up  largely  of  the  aged,  blind,  disabled  and,  of  course,  children.  Therefore 
they  insist  that  very  few  recipients  are  capable  of  earning  their  living  as  &n 
alternative  to  subsidy.  That  this  claim  is,  strictly  speaking,  true  obscures  many 
realities  about  American  welfare  and  prematurely  dismisses  significant  argu- 
ments against  President  Nixon's  gargantuan  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP) 
which  has  passed  the  House  as  H.R.  1  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

In  fact  the  three  "adult  programs"  in  the  federal  public  assistance  system, 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  constitute  barely  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
cost,  (1)  with  the  overwhelming  majority  devoted  to  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC),  a  system  which  has  ironically  made  participating 
parents  as  dependent  upon  their  children  as  their  children  are  upon  them. 

When  federal  aid  to  children  was  first  conceived  in  1935  its  backers  called  the 
scheme  "Aid  to  Fatherless  Children,"  intending  the  beneficiaries  to  be  orphans 
or  children  whose  father  was  in  some  way  incapacitated.  (2)  But  when  the  pro- 
gram got  on  the  books  the  name  was  changed  to  Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
(ADC),  and  a  seemingly  innocuous  phrase  referring  to  a  father's  "continued 
absence  from  the  home"  was  slipped  in  as  one  standard  for  eligibility.  At  first 
the  measure  stayed  largely  within  Congressional  aims,  and  five  years  later  con- 
siderably less  than  a  third  of  all  ADC  recipients  were  on  the  rolls  as  a  result  of 
the  father's  absence.  (3)  By  1961,  however,  children  of  absent  fathers  represented 
nearly  two  thirds  (63%)  of  the  total,  (4)  and  that  same  year,  in  an  effort  to 
discourage  such  paternal  desertion.  Congress  made  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  eligible  as  well,  in  those  states  which  agreed  to  the  change.  Even  so, 
by  1970  children  with  absent  fathers  had  risen  to  73%  of  the  total,  and  strangely, 
this  change  was  most  marked  in  states  where  children  of  unemployed  father.^ 
were  eligible  for  grants.  (5) 

In  1962  the  name  of  the  program  was  changed  to  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC)  and  nine  years  later  there  were  2.8  million  adults  on  AFDC 
rolls,  in  addition  to  an  approximately  equal  number  receiving  benefits  under  the 
oflScial  "adult"  programs.  (6)  Congressional  intent  was  thwarted,  however,  as 
the  rate  of  absentee  fathers  continued  its  relentless  growth. 

It  was  not  a  mindless  desire  to  squander  public  funds  which  motivated  the 
Congress  thus  to  expand  welfare  eligibility ;  indeed  lawmakers  almost  unani- 
mously had  exactly  the  opposite  intention.  Likewise  President  Nixon  tells  us  that 
FAP  will  get  people  "off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls."  Yet  the  grand 
total  of  AFDC  recipients  has  quintupled  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  doubled  in  the 
last  four,  and  FAP  proposes  to  double  it  again.  (7)  President  Nixon  has  tried 
to  sell  the  plan  to  Congress  by  stressing  its  work  incentives  and  the  fact  that 
no  one  would  be  better  off  on  the  dole  than  on  the  job.  The  fact  remains  that  such 
work  incentives,  by  reducing  welfare  payments,  would  subject  a  recipient  to  a 
67%  tax  on  earnings,  leaving  him  67  cents  an  hour  if  the  base  pay  were  two  dol- 
lars. Common  sense  dictates  that  few  people,  especially  the  least  motivated  mem- 
bers of  society,  would  work  at  boring,  menial  jobs  for  such  a  reward,  particularly 
w^hen  FAP  guarantees  a  family  of  four  an  income  of  $24(X) — p^us  substantial  fringe 
benefits,  regardless  of  work.  Passage  of  FAP  will  prove  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  learn  what  it  should  have  learned  ten  years  ago — increased  benefits  will  con- 
tinue increased  paternal  desertion  because,  as  Dr.  Roger  Freeman  testified  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee : 
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".  .  .  no  combination  of  benefits  or  earnings  and  benefits  can  alter  the  fact  that 
a  man  can  still  maximize  his  and  his  family's  income  by  desertion :  he  can  then 
keep  whatever  he  earns — instead  of  only  one  third  as  he  would  under  plans  in 
H.R.  1— and  let  his  family  be  supported  by  AFDC."  (8) 

The  current  welfare  structure  is  plainly  inadequate,  and  while  FAP  represents 
an  even  worse  alternative,  a  general  consensus  does  exist  to  the  effect  that  some 
drastic  change  is  desirable.  Certainly  the  most  serious  w^elfare  problem  is  the 
absent  father,  and  some  Congressmen,  such  as  Senators  Harry  Byrd  and  Russell 
Long,  believe  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  make  desertion  a  federal 
offense.  H.R.  1  goes  halfway  in  this  direction,  by  making  a  deserting  father  who 
crosses  state  lines  subject  to  federal  prosecution,  but  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
absent  fathers  are  known  to  have  changed  states,  (9)  To  be  truly  effective,  federal 
law  should  cover  all  deserting  fathers  regardless  of  residence  who  leave  their 
families  dependent  upon  AFDC  funds  largely  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

And  welfare  mothers  should  be  firmly  encouraged  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
whereabouts  and  often  even  the  identity  of  the  missing  father.  Mothers  now  have 
an  incentive  not  to  bring  back  their  mates  since  the  missing  man  is  generally  not 
productive  enough  to  support  the  family  on  his  earnings  alone  as  well  as  they  had 
been  living  on  AFDC,  supplemented  perhaps  by  his  own  surreptitious  additions. 
Although  the  mother  is  now  protected  in  her  silence  by  HEW's  confidentiality 
regulations,  Congress  can  legislate  an  end  to  this  counterproductive  "right"  and 
should  authorize  federal  investigative  forces  such  as  the  FBI  to  join  the  search 
for  the  elusive  fathers. 

Additionally  the  myth  must  be  exploded  that  it  is  the  scarcity  of  day  care 
facilities  which  prevents  mothers  of  young  children  from  working.  Statistics  show 
that  while  fifteen  million  mothers  worked  outside  the  home  in  1970,  day  care 
centers  had  capacity  for  only  750,000  children.  In  1965  the  Children's  Bureau 
found  that  46%  of  all  children  of  working  mothers  were  cared  for  in  the  home, 
mostly  by  relatives,  15%  went  to  another  home  and  only  2%  were  in  day  care 
centers.  (10)  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  huge  majority  of 
mothers  can,  if  they  wish,  find  some  means  of  caring  for  their  children  during 
working  hours,  especially  now  that  new  laws  tax  deductions  for  household  help 
in  families  earning  less  than  $18,000.  (11)  As  Dr.  Freeman  has  observed,  the  im- 
portant question  is  whether  the  mother  "truly  wants  to  take  the  type  of  job  she 
can  handle  at  the  wage  it  pays,  or  would  rather  be  on  welfare."  (12)  With  what 
some  have  estimated  as  "several  million"  domestic  jobs  going  unfilled,  (13)  the 
lack  of  available  employment  cannot  credibly  be  argued. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  welfare  reform  is  also  the  simplest.  Rather 
than  federalizing  public  assistance  as  in  FAP,  states  should  be  granted  wider 
discretion  to  set  their  own  welfare  standards.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  testi- 
fied to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  February  1  that  his  administration 
had  cut  nearly  half  a  million  potential  welfare  recipients  from  the  rolls  in 
California  and  had  thereby  been  able  to  raise  benefits  to  those  truly  needy  who 
remained.  Some  Reagan  proposals  included  denying  aid  to  families  of  strikers 
and  making  recipients  who  could  not  find  private  employment  work  for  no  addi- 
tional pay  at  public  jobs  that  would  not  otherwise  be  filled.  One  provocative 
sidelight  to  Reagan's  presentation  occurred  when  the  Governor  was  asked  what 
had  happened  to  the  citizens  his  changes  had  caused  to  become  ineligible  for 
welfare.  While  Reagan  naturally  could  not  specifically  answer  the  question,  he 
did  observe  that  the  unemployment  rate  in  his  state  had  remained  stable,  and 
he  did  not  mention  any  sudden  onslaught  of  Californians  dying  in  the  streets  for 
lack  of  any  means  of  survival.  Likely  they  had  returned  to  where  they  should 
have  been  all  along,  working  within  the  private  system  at  jobs  which  circum- 
stances no  longer  permitted  them  to  feel  were  too  boring  or  too  menial. 
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Senator  Talmadge.  The  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Wise,  former  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  A.  WISE,  FORMER  MEMBER  OP  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  don't 
know  just  why  I  asked  to  be  on  the  list  but  I  think  maybe  once  in 
a  while  it  is  a  little  good  thinking  to  have  an  individual  who  repre- 
sents only  himself  rather  than  some  group ;  but  one  of  the  things  that 
impressed  me  

Senator  Talmadge.  If  you  will  yield,  I  completely  agree  with  you. 
We  occasionally  have  a  witness  come  in  and  claim  he  speaks  for  mil- 
lions of  people  and  sometimes  we  doubt  that  he  speaks  for  anyone 
but  himself. 

Mr.  Wise.  Well,  I  am  responsible  only  to  myself  but  I  hope  I  will 
be  responsible  in  what  I  say. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  appreciate  your  candor,  sir. 

Mr.  Wise.  One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me  most  about  this  hear- 
ing  is  the  dedication  of  the  members  of  this  committee.  Up  to  this  roll- 
call  they  have  had  a  large  number,  and  Avhen  back  as  long  as  22  years 
ago  when  I  used  to  hold  these  hearings  in  Albany,  about  the  time  that 
the  testimony  got  repetitious  and  redundant  we  would  draw  lots  and 
see  who  was  hooked  with  sitting  there  while  the  rest  of  us  went  on 
about  other  more  pleasant  business. 

But  you  gentlemen  can  read,  so  I  am  going  to  spare  you  

Senator  Talmadge.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement,  Mr. 
Wise,  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  you  may  summarize  it  as  you 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  just  want  to  make — I  am  not  ging  to  say  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  here.  The  thing  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  finest  state- 
ments here,  of  course,  is  Dr.  Freeman  and  Governor  Smith,  Senator 
Percy  and  Mr.  Knack  from  Idaho  this  morning  covered  a  lot  of  ground. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  observations. 

In  writing  it  comes  out  this  statement  may  look  rather  harsher  than 
I  meant  it.  What  I  meant  by  this  statement  was  not  to  blame  any  in- 
dividual, whether  poor  person  or  an  administrator  of  this  program ; 
but  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  a  jerrybuilt  system 
which  has  grown  up  year  after  year  while  the  public  had  their  mind 
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elsewhere  and  we  politicians  felt  that  fooling  with  welfare  was  polit- 
ical death.  So  up  until  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  just  let  go  on  its  own. 

Now,  the  Governor  of  Ohio  came  and  said  here  he  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing welfare  pilloried.  But  the  welfare  system  has  got  to  be  pilloried  un- 
til people  realize  that  this  thing  is  entirely  off  the  track,  and  not  doing 
what  it  was  intended  to  do :  To  take  care  of  needy  poor  people  who 
can't  take  care  of  themselves. 

Now,  the — almost  the  irony  of  this  thing  is  that  the  administrators 
of  this  program,  the  top  administration  of  it,  which  is  the  Department 
of  HEW,  can  do  almost  anything  necessary  to  reform  the  program 
except  appropriate  funds.  The  bill  that  Senator  Talmadge  got  passed 
was  only  necessary  because  the  Department  of  HEW  apparently  dis- 
agrees with  Senator  Long  who  said  in  his  statement  on  December  29 
that  society,  it  is  elementary  commonsense  that  society  should  pay  for 
the  things  it  values  and  not  for  the  things  it  looks  down  upon. 

Well,  if  HEW  had  the  same  values  and  commonsense  as  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  thing  have, 
most  of  these  bills  would  not  be  necessary. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  make  one  other  couple  of  points  and  I  wish 
Senator  Ribicoff  were  here.  When  I  was  down  here  once  before  in  1962 
we  had  some  business  with  him ;  we  didn't  get  what  we  wanted  but  what 
I  am  leading  up  to  today  for  a  man  who  is  a  self -proclaimed  liberal, 
I  think  he  has  shown  more  commonsense  in  his  observations  today  than 
any  other  self -proclaimed  liberal  I  have  ever  heard.  He  mentions  that 
these  should  be  pilot  programs.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  got  out 
of  hand.  They  went  hog  wild  nationwide  on  these  things  without  try- 
ing them  out  first. 

Another  thing  he  says  they  ought  to  have  an  independent  research 
and  review  system  of  it.  I  couldn't  agree  more.  I  think  that  you  would 
have  far  less  problems  and  the  system  would  use  the  money  more 
productively  for  what  it  was  intended  for  if  you  had  those  things. 

I  do  beg  you,  gentlemen,  that  any  bill  you  finally  reach  a  compro- 
mise on  or  H.R.  1, 1  know  H.E.  1  in  its  present  form  is  a  dead  horse; 
I  am  not  going  to  review  all  the  terrible  things  about  it,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  but  I  know  you  are  going  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of 
compromise  and  I  beg  of  you  whatever  you  do,  have  it  for — have  a 
cutoff  date  on  there,  or  a  pilot  program,  and  not  have  another  thing 
that  looks  so  good  on  paper  before  it  is  tried  wind  up  by  doing  things 
that  nobody  ever  expected  would  be  done  or  intended  to  be  done. 

Now,  recently,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  State  laws 
requiring  residency  of  a  certain  period  of  time  before  people  could 
be  taken  care  of  on  public  assistance  Avas  invalid.  I  don't  quarrel  with 
the  law  on  that  because  Federal  funds  are  in  it ;  but  I  do  think  it  is 
very  unfortunate  for  Congress  to  force  a  State  to  support  a  policy 
which  it  has  every  right  to  disagree  with,  that  is,  that  State  funds 
should  not  have  to  go  to  the  support  of  people  who  come  in  the  State 
with  no  means  of  support  and  no  really  solid  means  of  ever  having  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  way  to  correct  the  situation  is  for  Congress 
to  pick  up  the  whole  tab  or  the  Federal  Treasury  pick  up  the  whole 
tab  for  people  who  have  not,  who  have  come  to  a  State  and  not  lived 
there,  in  other  words,  for  people  who  have  moved  into  a  State  for  the 
period  until  they  at  least  have  lived  there  long  enough  to  become  a 
qualified  voter. 
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Now,  a  somewhat  similar  system  operated  in  New  York  State  where 
the  county  is  not  responsible  for  a  person  who  moves  into  the  county 
until  he  has  been  there  for  at  least  4  months.  The  State  picked  up 
the  whole  tab;  of  course,  the  Federal  paid  part  of  the  share  of  that, 
but  that  would  be  a  way  to  get  out  of  this  thing. 

It  just  bums  State  legislator  up  that  they  are  forced  to  have  to 
use  their  scant  public  funds  that  they  cannot  use  them  in  priority  first 
for  their  own  bona  fide  residents  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  you  could 
take  care  of  that  matter  and  problem. 

Dr.  Freeman  went  over — he  took  care  of  the  Curtis  bill  and  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  the  Curtis  bill  which,  I  think,  is  the  ideal  answer 
but  I  realize  it  is  politically  impossible  in  this  day  and  age  to  have 
the  Federal  Grovemment  give  away  any  of  its  powers  and  give  them 
back  to  the  traditional  repositories  thereafter,  so  I  won't  dwell  on  that. 

But  there  are  a  few  other  couple  of  little  things  here  that,  in  the 
generalities  of  the  witnesses  have  not  been  mentioned  and  that  is  in 
the  appendix  to  my  sheet  here  I  will  just  mention  a  few  of  them : 

The  main  problem  with  this  whole  HEW  thing  is  that  your  predeces- 
sors in  this  body  have  got  clauses  throughout  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  say,  in  effect,  "The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  standards  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  implement  this  act.''  Well,  they  have  deemed 
some  of  the  doggonest  things  necessary  to  implement  the  act  you  can 
ever  think  of  and  I  beg  you,  as  Senator  Eibicoff  said,  I  do  want  to  say 
something  about  a  self-proclaimed  liberal  that  is  nice :  Senator  Eibi- 
coff said  that  you  have  given  away  too  much  legislative  power  to  the- 
executive  branch.  I  think  you  have  given  away  too  much  power  to  the 
administrative  part  of  the  executive  branch  and  that  Congress  has  got 
to  specify  some  of  these  standards  that  itself,  rather  than  giving  carte 
blanche  to  the  administrators  to  do  it. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  work  relief,  and  Senator  Talmadge's  bill. 
I  just  hope  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  stiffnecked  administrators 
who  have  demonstrated  for  years  that  they  think  there  is  something 
dishonorable  about  menial  labor,-  which  practically  all  you  gentlemen 
have  done,  even  including  the  President  of  the  United  States,  this 
menial  labor  has  to  be  done  by  somebody  and  most  of  us  thought  it  was 
honorable  in  our  time ;  but  you  will  find  that  certain  administrators 
will  evade  that  unless  Congress  is  ready  to  implement  Senator  Tal- 
madge's bill  with  whatever  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  works,  because 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  often  with  the  tolerance  and  even  co- 
operation of  government  employees,  at  all  levels,  State,  county,  and 
Federal,  these  are  supposed  to  protect  the  public  and  help  poor  people, 
but  in  some  welfare  cases  they  cooperate  with  their  clients  who  are 
really  clever  at  beating  the  system. 

Certain  so-called  hardcore  cases  are  so  disenchanted  with  the  work 
ethic  that  subsistence,  meager  enough  to  make  it  more  uncomfortable 
to  continue  in  indolence,  than  take  a  job  or  training  is  the  only  spur. 
Minimal  aid  for  such  persons  is  the  best  incentive  just  as  special  help, 
such  as  a  typewriter,  for  instance,  sometimes  will  bring  out  motivation 
or  talent  in  some  women  if  they  had  the  resources  to  do  that  sort  of 
work. 

But  another  basic  fault  of  our  system  is  which  person  deserves  this 
minimal  aid  and  which  should  have  incentive  aid,  and  that  is  something 
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that  nobody  but  people  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  common- 
sense  and  a  knowledge  of  the  case  can  determine. 

Now,  it  will  be  said,  well,  that  would  leave  it  to  the  hardboiled 
people ;  they  would  be  too  hard ;  and  the  bleeding  hearts  would  be  too 
soft.  Of  course,  you  have  to  have  somebody  review  it,  but  under  our 
present  system  no  credit  whatsoever  is  given  to  the  social  worker's 
recommendation  on  the  spot  and  they  don't  even  recommend  anything 
most  of  the  time  so  there  is  nobody  who  will  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

I  don't  make  these  seemingly  rather  broad  statements  just  out  of 
hand.  Where  did  I  get  that  information?  From  talkhig  with  people 
on  welfare,  both  black  and  white,  in  their  homes,  ghettos,  and  in  rural 
slums,  also  with  lower  echelon  administrators  and  investigators. 

Now,  one  of  these  people  here,  that  slavery  quotation  at  one  point, 
that  came  from  a  black  woman  who  w^as  a  girl,  moved  from  North 
Carolina  to  Harlem  with  her  father  and  mother;  she  went  to  work 
scrubbing  floors,  got  that  whole  family  off  welfare,  got  herself  a 
law  degree  at  the  age  of  20,  now  making  $100,000  a  year,  using  her 
spare  time  to  do  practical  efforts  for  ghetto  people,  telling  them, 
"Get  up  off  your  duff  or  you  will  never  get  out  of  stewing  in  your 
own  juice."  That  woman  was  here  in  1962  and  testified  before  this 
committee.  I  hear  from  her  once  a  year  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  to  come  down  and  testify  and  she  said,  "I  give  up.  Just  go 
on  your  own  way,"  w^as  her  attitude. 

You  gentlemen  can  read.  I  am  not  going  to  be  any  more  redundant 
or  bore  you.  But  there  are  some  little  bills  regarding  these  things 
about  allowing  the  local  level  to  decide  how  to  handle  public  assist- 
ance grants. 

Year  after  year  money  is  given  to  householders  Avho  either  will 
not  or  do  not  know  how  to — anything  about  home  economics  or  how 
to  handle  the  family  budget.  The  people  at  the  ground  level  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  decide  to  give  those  people  grocery  orders,  food 
orders,  or  pay  the  money  to  a  third  party,  not  just  keep  on  giving 
that  money  out  year  after  year.  They  say  it  is  demeaning.  The  real 
reason  that  HEW  won't  allow  that  is  because  it  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  system  if  they  had  to  judge  on  an  individual  basis. 
"Just  write  the  check;  make  ourselves  as  little  trouble  as  possible" — ■ 
that  is  the  philosophy  about  that. 

Well,  if  it  was  early  in  the  day  I  could  say  something  rather  that 
might  interest  you,  but  I  thank  you  very  much  

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when 
Senator  Wise  presented  his  testimony.  As  he  knows,  the  Senate  was 
voting,  but  I  want  to  say  that  Senator  Wise  has  had  a  ver}^  distin- 
guished career  in  New^  York  State,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Senate. 

Mr.  Wise.  350  miles  from  a  place  called  New  York  City,  though. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  him — but  my  recollection 
is  that  during  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Ncav  York  Legislature 
you  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  welfare  program  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  whereon  a  committee? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  how  it  got  this  way  somebody  said,  "Somebody  has  got  to 
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be  stuck  with  this,  and  you  are  the  most  immune  from  bleeding  heart 
influence  than  anybody  here,"  so  I  got  this  job.  I  got  so  fascinated 
as  that  went  on  that  I  turned  dow^n  the  Banks  and  Insurance  Com- 
mittee chairmanship  and  I  kept  this  thing  and  wound  up  on  several 
commissions,  and  so  forth,  and  if  you  gentlemen  ever  had  time,  which 
nobody  does,  to  read  the  couple  of  thousand  pages  of  testimony  taken 
around  New  York  State  in  1960,  you  just  couldn't  believe  some  of  it 
would  make  you  fall  out  of  your  chair  laughing;  others  of  it  would 
make  you  cry,  and  all  that  stuff  is  even  more  true  today  than  it  was 
10  years  ago.  The  system  has  not  improved  any;  it  has  proliferated 
in  its  wanderings. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  from  your  experience,  w^ide  experience,  in  New 
York,  your  view  is  that  H.R.  1  is  not,  could  not  properly  be  labeled 
"welfare  reform"  but  more  accurately  labeled  "welfare  e:^pansion"? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  it  should  be  entitled  "An  act  to  transform  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the  Uniform  States  of  America." 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  in  his  formal  state- 
ment to  this  committee,  I  thought  very  accurately  described  this  pro- 
gram, and  his  own  words  were  that  this  program  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted is,  and  I  quote  him :  "revolutionary  and  expensive."  They  are 
his  own  words. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  it  would  more  properly  be  "retrogressive  and  ex- 
pensive," which  would  say  it  is  just  more  of  the  same,  really;  it  is  not 
revolutionary.  What  HEW  said,  it  is  more  of  what  they  have  been 
doing  all  the  time.  You  are  rewarding  a  bunch  of  people  who  have 
made  a  mess  for  35  years  by  giving  them  more  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  for  people  and  saying,  "something  is  wrong  here  but  you 
are  the  ones  who  did  it,  so  you  straighten  it  out." 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  the  fact  that  you  served  in  the  capacity  you 
did  in  Ncav  York,  that  you  had  that  wide  experience  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  with  the  w^elfare  program  there — your  testimony  before 
the  committee  is  tremendously  beneficial. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  in  Virginia  are  very  pleased  that  you  have 
come  back  to  Virginia,  living  in  Lexington.  The  Wise  family  has  been 
a  wonderful  and  important  family  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  many, 
many  years. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  doesn't  make  them  any  votes  with  the  welfare  peo- 
ple, though. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Virginia  people  are  proud  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  the 
name  Henry  A.  Wise  and  Gennings  Wise  and  many  of  the  other  Wise 
family  in  our  State,  and  I  just  want  to  say  I  am  pleased  that  you  are 
before  this  committee.  Senator  Wise.  I  am  glad  my  colleagues  have 
had  a  chance  to  hear  you  testify. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  appreciate  very  much  w^hat  you  said,  sir. 

Just  as  I  leave  here  I  want  to  say  

The  Chairman  (presiding).  Could  I  say  something  to  you,  Mr. 
Wise? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  certainly.  I  was  just  going  to  add  that  the  abuses  in 
welfare  which  you  people  are  so — with  which  you  people  are  so  familiar 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  people  on  welfare ;  anybody  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  loopholes  that  are  given  to  them.  That  is  the  fault  of  the 
system,  not  the  people. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  thought  that  does  amuse  me  somewhat 
is  to  see  these  Governors  down  through  the  years  talking  about  the 
erosion  of  State  sovereignty  and  urging  that  something  be  done  either 
to  restore  or  preserve  some  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  States. 

How,  here  we  have  a  program  where  we  thought  we  were  helping 
some  poor  people  and  then  the  courts  expanded  it  to  make  us,  some- 
time in  a  single  decision,  to  make  the  States  increase  the  rolls  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  in  a  single  year  by  striking  down  the  man-in-tlie- 
house  rule,  for  example.  Then  the  States,  in  trying  to  administer  a 
program  with  the  HEW  interfering  with  regulations  and  the  courts, 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  doing  its  own  legislating  to  load 
those  rolls  with  people  that  were  never  intended  to  be  there,  and  then 
the  States  seeking  in  some  cases  to  be  generous  in  their  own  right, 
such  as  New  York  with  extending  these  high  benefits  to  more  people ; 
then  here  comes  a  maintenance  of  effort  proposition  which  is  one  of 
the  increases  that  went  into  effect  so  they  were  strapped  with  their 
own  generosity  and  with  the  courts  loading  their  rolls,  and  the  courts 
and  HEW  loading  them  down  with  people  who  never,  even  by  the 
Congress,  nor  by  the  States,  were  ever  intended  to  be  on  the  rolls: 
by  the  time  they  got  through  with  that  it  was  bankrupting  them  and 
so  the  Governors  come  in  and  asked  to  be  unburdened  of  it  and,  mind 
you,  now  to  get  out  of  this  thing  they  recommend  to  us  that  we  take 
over  a  program  that  starts  out  by  doubling  the  number  of  people  again ; 
so  we  have  for  every  one  person  who  was  intended  to  be  on  there,  there 
are  two  and  now  we  are  asked  to  get  rid  of  this.  The  Governors  are 
just  hoping  to  get  rid  of  it,  are  asking  us  to  double  it  all  over  again, 
but  just  get  them  out  of  the  picture  by  making  it  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

I  think  what  you  say  is  indisputably  correct,  that  when  you  really 
try  to  get  down  to  trving  to  solve  problems  there  is  a  personal  equa- 
tion involved  in  all  these  and  the  people  who  are  closest  to  those  in- 
dividuals would  come  nearer  knowing  what  it  is. 

For  example,  I  asked  in  the  case  of  one  particular  person — I  assumed 
that  person's  family  was  on  the  welfare,  be  investigated  to  see  what 
the  record  would  show  because  I  had  knowledge  of  that  man  and  his 
family  situation ;  and  so  that  case  is  reflected  somewhere  in  these  figures 
where  he  is  listed  as  father  deserting  family.  There  was  no  desertion  in- 
volved there.  It  was  just  that  the  family  discovered  they  could  make 
twice  as  much  money  on  welfare,  with  the  food  stamps,  as  he  could 
working  for  a  living.  Just  that  simple. 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why  anybody  would  want  to  work  for  a 
living  when  he  could  make  twice  as  much  on  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  They  wouldn't.  Where  I  live,  when  this  first  started,  how 
I  got  into  it  I  couldn't  believe.  One  of  my  constituents  came  and  said 
the  guy  is  a  truckdriver  for  the  county  highwav  department,  quitting 
his  job  because  with  six  children  he  can  make  more  in  welfare.  I 
said,  "Well,  that  can't  possibly  be  true."  I  looked  there  and  found 
that  w^as  just  a  minor  part  of  what  was  going  on,  so  I  got  into  this  thing. 

Here  is  a  man,  a  truckdriver,  for  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
like  New  York,  who  could  make  money  on  welfare  with  six  children 
by  just  giving  it  up. 

But  I  just  say,  I  have  got  to  comment  that  when  I  first — when  I 
left  up  there,  about  1964,  didn't  run  again,  the  recent  and  then  Governor 
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branded  as  the  greatest  hardhearted  reactionary  baiter  of  the  poor  there 
ever  was.  He  vetoed  our  residence  bills  and  everything  else.  N^ow  he 
has  adopted  every  one  of  tlie  programs  and  he  is  crying  because  the 
Supreme  Court  won't  uphold  him. 

The  Chairmax.  He  is  advocating  now  that  you  ask  all  those  people, 
including  those  mothers,  to  work  for  the  welfare  checks. 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes.  I  really  think  someday,  I  hope  that  the  political  real- 
ities will  realize  that  the  Curtis  bill  is  not  a  repeal  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  despite  the  politics  of  race  and  the  vested  interests 
of  the  great,  this  big  business  of  poverty,  which  it  is — the  poverty  is 
where  the  money  is,  you  know — from  the  people  who  don't  have  to 
exist  on  it,  but  a  vital  thing.  And  if  I  can  have  just  one  more  min- 
ute, I  am  sorry ;  you  got  me  going  again.  Senator,  but  it  is  on  this  uni- 
form statewide  standard  of  support — that  is  the  most  little  understood 
and  the  most  vicious  thing  in  this  to  make  the  problem. 

Uniform  statewide  standards  of  support  were  the  same  all  over  the 
State,  are  the  same — it  is  something  administratively  ordered  by 
HEW.  Now,  the  worish  of  uniformity  and  objectively  as  the  Avay 
to  eliminate  discrimination  has  been  carried  to  absurd  extremes. 
For  example,  take  the  big:  State  of  New  York  and  a  big  agricultural 
State,  too.  The  basic  public  assistance  ffrant  is  the  same  to  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  that  resident  of  Hamilton  County  which 
has  the  area  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the  population  of  5,000 
people.  So  they  let  him  have  variances  a  little  bit  up  to  last  year  until 
they  said,  "No,  we  have  to  have  it  all  the  same.*'  So  what  happened  ? 
It  backfired  on  the  people  who  were  mo'^t  intended  to  be  helped. 

>So  they  did  not  raise  upstate  to  New  York  City  but  they  cut  upstate 
back — New  York  Citv  back  to  the  upstate  level. 

The  Chair^iax.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  if  you  talk  to  any- 
body who  lives  among  welfare  clients,  and  I  regard  mvself  as  being 
one  of  those  at  one  time  when  100  percent  of  mv  neisrhbors  were  on 
welfare,  admittedly  I  lived  in  a  rural  area  and  didn't  have  many 
neighbors  but  a  hundred  percent  of  them  are  welfare  clients  and  if  you 
talk  to  anybody  whose  neighbors  are  in  large  degree  welfare  clients, 
and  I  have  in  mind  these  people  who  live  in  congested  urban  area, 
like  here  in  Washington,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the  rural  areas — 
those  who  live  among  the  welfare  clients  are  stronger  against  having 
all  these  people  on  the  rolls  than  anybody  because  thev  can  show  you 
so  many  people  on  there  and  so  many  abuses  that  shouldn't  be.  If  you 
have  a  maid  here  in  Washington,  who  is  familiar  with  the  situation  of 
her  neighbors,  she  will  complain  bitterly  she  has  to  work  for  her 
money  while  all  these  people  draw  these  large  amounts  of  welfare 
payments  for  doins:  nothing. 

If  vou  go  into  the  States  and  propose,  just  try  it,  propose  that  you 
double  the  amount  of  monev  for  welfare,  or  even  make  a  maior  in- 
crease, make  a  25  or  50  percent  increase,  in  State  expenditures  for  wel- 
fare, I  would  venture  the  assertion  you  can't  get  elected  in  one  State 
in  50  on  the  platform  you  are  sroins:  to  double  the  number  of  people 
on  welfare  or  even  increase  them  bv  50  percent. 

Now,  in  Louisiana  we  just  got  through  haviup-  an  election,  18  men 
running  for  Governor  and  not  a  single  man  out  of  the  18  was  campaign- 
ing for  an  increase  in  this  welfare. 
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That  is  about  how  it  is  in  50  States  out  of  50,  notwithstanding  which 
somehody  seems  to  think  here  in  Washington  there  is  some  compelling 
demand  to  keep  everybody  on  there  who  is  on  and  pay  them  more  and 
then  to  double  the  numbers. 

Now,  are  you  aware  of  any  State  in  the  Union  where  there  is  some 
great  demand  to  expand  the  welfare  rolls? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  don't  know.  Just  the  opposite ;  but  here  is  the  funny 
thing — a  funny  thino-  that  happened  here  20  years  ago : 

I  started  holding  this  type  of  hearing  on  a  State  level  and  it  was 
useless  because  we  were  boxed  in  by  HEW  and  couldn't  do  a  thing ;  but 
I  find  today  some  of  the  same  witnesses  there  20  years  ago  when  I 
was  presiding  over  it  and  thev  haven't  learned  one  thing.  Their  testi- 
mony is  they  have  got  a  rubber  stamp  dated  today  instead  of  1952. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Wise. 
(Mr.  Wise's  prepared  statement  follows.) 

Summary  of  Statement  by  Henry  A.  Wise.  311  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Lexington, 
Virginia,  Formerly  a  New  York  State  Senator  (1949-64) 

To  THE  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate  : 

•  I.  The  root  cause  of  the  chaos  in  public  assistance  is  administrative  policy 
built  up  over  the  years.  Welfare  "abuses"  are  results  of  such  policy,  rather  than 
the  underlying  cause  of  "the  mess".  HEW  has  the  power  to  refomi  itself  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  but  hope  for  that  was  gone  years  ago. 

II.  Tlie  Family  Assistance  Plan  of  HR  1  i^  no  reform.  It  stems  from  and  rein- 
forces the  same  old  thinking.  It  would  exacerbate  the  problem  because  it  rewards 
the  System  for  its  shortcomings  by  entrusting  it  with  many  more  "clients"  and 
much  more  money.  FAP  holds  the  potential  for  further  waste  of  human  resources 
and  public  funds. 

III.  If  political  realities  changed  so  that  the  Curtis  bill  (S  2037)  could  be  en- 
acted, that  holds  the  answer.  That  bill  recognizes  that  poverty  is  individual 
wretchedness,  a  people  problem,  which  cannot  best  be  treated  by  a  factory-like 
assembly  line  approach. 

IV.  Substantial  reform  should  not  wait.  Some  legislative  proposals  are  out- 
lined in  the  attached  Appendix. 

Statement 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

Gentlemen  :  Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  be  here.  That  is  a  rare  privilege 
for  one  wbo  is  responsible  only  to  himself.  My  remarks,  if  blunt,  are  responsible, 
I  believe. 

I.  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Your  Chairman  in  a  press  release  on  Dec.  29  said,  and  I  quote  :  "It  is  elementary 
common  sense  that  society  should  pay  for  those  things  it  values  rather  than  those 
things  it  looks  down  upon."  End  of  quote.  Amen.  That  pinpoints  the  basic  fault  \ 
with  the  federal  system  of  public  assistance  administration,  because  your 
creature,  HEW,  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  it  does  not  use  common  , 
sense  or  hold  in  high  esteem  things  valued  by  society  and  by  the  majority  of  you  ; 
gentlemen  and  your  colleagiies.  With  its  fetish  for  uniformity  and  rigid  objec-  I 
tivity  implemented  by  dogma,  doctrines,  theories,  policies,  rules,  regulations  and 
other  directives  down  to  the  minutae,  it  has  managed  judiciously  to  ignore  the 
basic  fact  that,  although  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law',  no  man  is  the 
same.  Each  is  different  with  different  characteristics,  motivations,  talents  and 
sense  of  responsibility.  Abuses  in  AFDC,  of  which  you  are  aware,  are  results, 
rather  than  the  cause. 

HEW  has  the  power,  which  you  so  generously  gave  it,  to  do  almost  every- 
thing necessary,  short  of  appropriating  funds,  to  make  public  assistance  a  prac- 
tical and  workable  operation.  Sen.  Talmadge's  bill,  now  law,  would  not  have  been 
necessary  had  HEW  deemed  work  or  work  training  an  important  value,  nor 
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would  much  of  the  legislation  now  being  formulated  by  S^n.  Long.  It  is  possible, 
yes  practicable,  to  be  su'bjective,  yet  fair.  The  judgment  of  administrators  and 
workers  on  the  ground  level  should  be  encouraged  and  given  credence  in  dealing 
witli  the  problems  of  individuals.  Those  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  "case" 
should  have  a  big  say  in  deciding  who  is  a  deadbeat  and  who  deserves  incentive 
aid.  And  a  terrible  consequence  of  this  unif  ormity  and  inflexible  objectivity  is  the 
slavery  of  this  welfare  prison — a  slavery  perhaps  more  harmful  to  its  captives  of 
whatever  race  than  the  chattel  slavery  of  old.^ 

II.   HR  1   IS   NO  REFORM 

Your  Chairman  said  that,  too.  With  its  guaranteed  annual  income  and  nation- 
wide minimum  public  assistance  grant,  FAP  is  simply  a  great  big  dose  of  the  same 
bad  old  medicine.  FAP  would  reinforce  the  same  thinking  that  created  this  chaos, 
which  Secretary  Richardson  frankly  has  admitted  it  is.  An  apt  title  for  that  bill 
would  be :  "An  Act  to  Transform  the  United  States  of  America  into  the  Uniform 
States  of  America".  Do  not  reward  HEW  for  its  failure  by  giving  it  a  bigger  host 
of  "clients"  and  more  money  to  waste. 

III.  BELIEVERS  IN  THE  OMNIFICENCE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNCTIONARIES,  DON't  LAUGH  !  THE 
CURTIS  BILL  IS  THE  ANSWER 

When  some  of  us  representing  constituencies  immune  from  "bleeding  heart" 
influence  used  to  point  out  on  the  floor  at  Albany  what  we  were  headiT^g  for,  and 
now  have  arrived  at,  what  happened?  Nothing,  except  the  shrill  epithets  of  the 
instant  Liberals  and  their  allies  in  the  Eastern  metropolitan  media.  We  were 
frustrated  because  HEW  was  totally  in  the  driver's  seat,  and  it  did  not  agree 
"^-ith  liberalizing  welfare  administration.  Now  comes  the  Curtis  bill  (S  2037) 
which  squarely  meets  the  problem — too  squarely  doubtless  to  be  adopted  now. 
That  bill  would  give  back  to  the  States  their  traditional  responsibility,  and  take 
HEW  out  of  the  public  assistance  business  except  to  watchdog  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  public  assistance  as  Congress  defines  it  ...  It  would  be  far 
easier  for  Congress  to  give  the  States  a  chance,  and,  if  they  fail,  to  take  the  mess 
back  than  to  try  to  bring  down  to  earth  its  hugest  agency.  That  bureaucracy 
would  mushroom  further  under  the  encouragement  of  HR  1. 

I  recognize  that  the  States  are  not  ready  for  this  headache  even  with  more 
federal  money  than  they  get  now.  Also,  I  realize  that  those  who  flourish  on 
the  Big  Business  of  Poverty  will  not  abdicate  easily  to  fifty  "provinces".  What 
howls  there  would  be  that  this  would  open  the  door  to  race  prejudice  and  be  a 
step  back  into  the  age  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws.  Nonsense.  This  is  the 
1970's.  not  the  1870's,  or  even  the  1940's.  Partisans  of  the  status  quo  try  to 
protect  their  position  by  cloaking  their  empire  in  a  mystique  of  federal  omni- 
ficence  and  the  politics  of  race.  Bias  is  not  today  S.O.P.  in  any  public  operation. 
There  are  many  safeguards.  Not  a  few  thoughtful  black  people  are  saying,  in 
effect,  that  life  is  better  in  erstwhile  bastions  of  bigotry  than  in  classic  citadels  of 
today's  intolerant  New  Liberalism.  No,  the  Curtis  bill  does  not — repeat,  not — 
repeal  the  XIV  Amendment. 

IV.  ACTION  SHOULD  NOT  WAIT 

HRI,  or  rather  FAP,  may  be  breathing  weakly,  hopefully  to  die.  Meantime 
the  public,  including  its  poor,  should  not  have  to  wait  for  some  true  reform. 
Several  measures  are  suggested  in  the  Appendix  hereto.  None  are  original.  Some 
Senators  already  have,  or  are  about  to,  offer  legislation  along  these  lines.  The 
first  thing  should  be.  it  seems  to  me,  after  thorough  analysis  of  HEW  policy 
built  up  over  a  generation,  to  define  by  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
just  what  that  quasi-legislative  body,  HEW,  can  and  cannot  do.  And  the  first 


1  Note.  This  slavery  statement  is  direct  from  a  black  woman  who,  as  a  girl,  moved 
from  N.C.  with  her  father  and  mother  to  Harlem  and  went  on  welfare.  As  an  adolescent, 
she  did  '"menial  '  jobs  and  earned  enough  to  take  the  family  off  Avelfare  and  to  go  to  night 
school  and  earn  a  law  degree.  She  is  a  highly  successful  lawyer  in  Harlem  and  does 
many  practical  things  which  help  the  poor  become  self-supporting. 

Other  conclusions  in  this  statement  are  based  on  confidential  talks  with  persons  on,  or 
formerly  on,  welfare,  both  black  and  white  in  their  homes  in  ghettoes  and  "rural  slums", 
and  also  with  social  workers,  investigators  and  lower-echelon  administrators  plus  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  testimony  at  public  hearings  presided  over  by  me.  Conditions  today  are 
even  more  deplorable  than  twelve  years  ago. 
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thing  it  should  do  is  to  throw  out  the  "Uniform  Statewide  Standards  of 
Assistance".  The  worship  of  uniformity  and  objectivity  as  The  way  to  eliminate 
discrimination  has  been  carried  to  absurd  extremes.  For  example,  take  the  big- 
State  of  New  York,  a  big  agricultural  state,  too.  The  basic  public  assistance 
grant  is  the  same  to  a  resident  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  to  a  resident  of 
Hamilton  County.  That  county  is  as  big  as  the  State  of  Delaware  but  has  a 
population  of  under  five  thousand.  Costs  and  habits  of  living  thus  are  ignored 
(as  in  FAP).  Proven  methods  of  reward  and  penalty  remain  unused.  Despite 
uniform  standards,  people  still  are  not  uniform. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

Americans,  out  of  tacit  shame,  at  need  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  have  tolerated 
nonsense  from  the  experts  and  the  resulting  abuses  for  too  long.  They  hoped  that, 
by  giving  generously,  on  the  whole,  of  their  earnings  and  savings  through  taxa- 
tion, they  could  turn  their  backs  on  this  unpleasant  facet  of  American  life. 
We  cannot.  We  still  must  be  generous,  but  at  the  same  time,  practical.  And  we 
should  no  longer  be  cowed  by  the  exploiters  of  the  Big  Business  of  Poverty. 

You  gentlemen,  too,  would  like  to  get  this  monkey  off  your  backs.  The  majority 
of  you,  I  hope  regardless  of  the  pressures,  will  not  buy  FAP  with  its  guaranteed 
income  and  all,  as  the  way  to  do  that.  But,  at  the  very  least,  please  curb  the 
too  broad  discretion  you  have  given  this  agency  of  your  making.  Its  performance 
has  earned  it  no  vote  of  public  confidence.  Its  powers  should  be  redefined ;  its 
authority  curtailed. 

Thank  you. 

Appendix 

suggested  measukes  for  welfare  reform 

First,  it  would  be  a  giant  leap  forward  to  drop  provisions  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  give  HEW  almost  unlimited  power  to  implement  and  interpret  the 
law  as  those  who  inhabit  that  labyrinth  would  have  it.  Guided  by  analysis 
of  the  evolution  of  the  system  over  more  than  thirty-five  years.  Congress  should 
specify  in  the  statute  just  what  HEW  can  and  cannot  do — do  not  let  it  continue 
in  effect  as  a  legislative  as  well  as  an  administrative  body.  A  lot  of  people 
want  to  exercise  your  powers,  gentlemen.  Without  a  very  tight  rein,  HEW 
will  find  a  way,  its  weird  way,  as  it  so  often  has.  Following  are  some  things 
that  ought  to  be  specified. 

Second,  forbid  imposition  of  "Uniform  Statewide  Standards  of  Assistance". 
Concern  for  avoiding  invidious  discrimination  should  not  be  carried  to  the  point 
of  ignoring  clear  and  material  differences,  which  should  be  recognized  by  rele- 
vant and  fair  classification.  How  ridiculous  it  is  to  force  a  State  to  pay  out 
welfare  grants  based  on  a  standard  identical  for  every  region !  New  York  is 
a  big  and  diverse  State  in  territory  as  well  as  population,  with  vast  rural  areas, 
too.  Costs  and  habits  of  life  between  its  various  communities  vary  greatly. 
Conditions  in  the  City  of  New  York  are  as  far  apart  from  those  in  many  upstate 
communities  as  they  are  from  those  in  communities  of  other  states.  People,  by 
nature  not  uniform,  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they  were.  Let's  substitute 
fairness  for  uniformity  and  common  sense  for  rigid  objectivity. 

Third,  granted  that  many  persons  on  AFDC  are  unemployable  because  of 
young  children  or  for  other  reasons,  still  certain  social  scientists  for  years  have 
discouraged  "unsuitable"  work,  "menial"  labor,  the  kind  of  a  job  that  has 
to  be  done  and  that  most  of  you,  and  the  President,  too,  have  done  at  one  time 
or  another.  The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Talmadge,  now  law,  tries  to  do 
what  HEW  always  could  have  done,  had  it  wanted  to.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
law  will  not  fail  because  of  stiff-necked  administrators  or  lack  of  any  needed 
further  implementation. 

In  respect  to  work  and  work  training  requirements,  it  should  be  born  in  mind 
that,  often  with  the  tolerance  and  even  co-operation  of  government  employees, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  there  to  protect  the  public  and  help  the  poor  people, 
some  welfare  cases  are  really  clever  at  beating  the  system.  Certain  so-called 
hard  core  cases  are  so  disenchanted  with  the  "work  ethic"  that  subsistence 
meager  enough  to  make  it  more  uncomfortable  to  continue  in  indolence  than 
to  take  a  job  or  training  is  the  only  spur.  Minimal  aid  for  such  persons  is 
the  best  incentive,  just  as  special  help,  a  typewriter,  for  instance,  sometimes 
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will  bring  out  motivation  and  talent  in  others.  Which  individual  should  get 
the  least  and  which  more  than  average  in  the  form  of  incentive  aid  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  decided  on  recommendation  of  those  who  know  the  "client"', 
who  possess  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  judgment.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
even  if  authorized,  to  get  the  run-of-the-mill  social  investigator  to  exercise 
this  judgment.  Many  social  workers  have  the  job  merely  because  they  have 
a  college  degree,  usually  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  work.  They  have  been  brain- 
washed too  long  in  bureaucratic  routine  and  paper  work,  suddenly  to  assume 
greater  responsibility. 

Last  year  Xew  York  enacted  a  law  to  require  all  employable  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  pick  up  their  checks  at  a  state  employment  office  and  to  register  for 
work  or  training.  In  the  first  months  of  its  operation  the  rolls  dropped  some 
20%.  Why,  is  not  altogether  clear.  Undoubtedly,  some  were  erroneously  tabbed 
as  physical  fit.  Some  had  been  getting  checks  by  mail  under  phoney  names  or 
names  of  others.  Some  probably  were  willing  to  try  anything  rather  than  work. 
Some  even  took  jobs.  The  law.  however,  was  sloppily  drawn.  HEW  was  opposed 
until  it  had  its  collective  mind  changed.  Aggrieved  persons  challenged  in  court. 
Does  Welfare  confer  on  its  subjects  a  constitutional  right  to  have  checks  come 
in  the  mail  while  some  working  fo^ks  have  to  drop  by  the  paymaster's  office? 
Let  us  pray  that  the  courts  will  not  rule  that  the  old  fashioned  tenet  that  one 
must  work  to  eat  is  "involuntary  servitude"  or  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment". 
Hopefully,  the  propensity  of  certain  courts  to  usiurp  legislative  power  is  going 
out  of  style. 

Fourth,  families  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  together.  AFDC  grants  to 
mothers  for  children  should  not  be  cut  off  automatically  because  the  father 
is  in  the  home.  Strengthen  methods,  as  Senator  Long  proposes,  of  identifying 
and  chasing  down  absconding  fathers.  Encourage  the  rewarding  of  families  who 
supplement  public  assistance  grants  by  letting  them  keep  more  of  their  total 
income  (welfare  plus  earnings)  than  if  solely  supported  by  Welfare.  Put  a 
stop  to  the  notion  that  a  person  has  a  right  to  public  assistance  but  the  authori- 
ties have  no  right  to  investigate  him  in  his  home.  The  taxpayer  who  is  pay- 
ing for  all  this  is  always  subject  to  scrutiny  by  some  government  agent. 

Fifth,  make  it  clear  that  State  agencies  in  their  sole  discretion  may,  on  a 
case  by  case  basis,  grant  assistance  in  kind  (e.g.  grocery  orders),  or  by  cash 
paid  to  a  third  party  on  behalf  of  the  case,  as  well  as  by  direct  cash  payment. 
All  the  talk  about  rehabilitation  to  the  contrary,  public  assistance  generally 
is  cash  on  the  barrel  head.  Money  is  doled  out  year  after  year  to  persons  clearly 
unable  or  unwilling  to  use  it  properly  for  their  children  or  for  themselves  on 
the  excuse  that  any  other  way  would  be  '"demeaning"  or  "harmful  to  the 
client's  dignity  and  independence".  A  more  cogent  reason  is  avoidance  of  red 
tape  and  the  burden  of  complying  with  rules  requiring  detailed  substantiation 
of  such  a  "shockingly  unobjective"  appraisal,  no  matter  how  clear  it  might  be 
that  Mrs.  Jane  Doe  doesn't  know  how  to,  or  will  not,  spend  the  money  as  in- 
tended. Check  writing  is  easier  for  the  system.  It  is  natural  for  the  system  to 
put  itself  first.  It  cannot  be  concerned  about  morals  it  says,  but  how  about  the 
morality  of  doling  out  public  funds  knowing  that  they  will  be  spent  for  un- 
authorized purposes?  In  too  many  cases,  as  we  all  know,  money  for  the  essen- 
tials goes  for  other  things.  Wage  earners  and  taxpayers  don't  like  to  have  their 
money  spent  for  joys,  which,  however,  delightful,  are  not  their  duty  to  finance. 

Sixth,  several  weeks  ago  an  ill-conceived  child  care  bill  fortunately,  I  believe, 
was  vetoed.  A  less  harmful  plan  is  contained  in  HR  1.  This  goody  in  theory, 
however,  could  not  on^y  become  another  grand  boondoggle  but  also  very  dan- 
gerous unless  standards  for  the  centers  are  specified  by  statute,  not  adminis- 
trators. Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  entrust  the  rearing  of,  perhaps,  millions 
of  very  young  children,  to  the  supervision  of  certain  types  of  child  exx)erts  with 
their  screwball  theories?  There  is  a  shortage  for  baby  sitters.  (I  am  told  some 
places  standards  for  baby  tenders  for  an  AFDC  family  are  such  that  few  self- 
supporting  mothers  could  find  one  if  they  had  to  comply. )  There  is  a  shortage  of 
physical  facilities.  Such  a  program  couM  run  into  astronomical  figures.  One  esti- 
mate for  the  City  of  New  York  puts  the  cost  of  a  place  with  capacity  for  90  chil- 
dren at  $400,000  and  the  annual  cost  per  chiM  at  $2500. 

Seventh,  establish  by  an  amendment  to  the  SSA  that  the  courts  wou^d  not 
overturn  (if  that  is  possible)  the  right  of  States  to  limit  use  of  their  tax  money  to 
support  bona  fide  residents.  Some  people  equate  state  welfare  residency  laws  with 
alien  immigration  laws.  The  first  says  "if  you  come  to  our  State,  you  cannot  rely 
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on  it  for  he^p".  The  second  says  "you  cannot  enter  the  U.S.  Period."  Why  is  the 
Constitution  distorted  to  mean  that  a  State  has  to  spend  its  own  funds  for  those 
who  arrive  with  no  means  of  support  and  little  prospect  of  remedying  that  sad 
condition?  Priority  for  its  own  citizens  is  a  natural  and  proper  State  po'icy.  If 
Congress,  aware  of  mobiHty  of  people  in  this  age,  wants  to  dip  into  the  public 
treasury  to  help  itinerant  indigents,  that  is  its  prerogative.  However,  it  shouM 
pay  the  who^e  shot  and  not  force  a  State  to  help  pay  for  a  policy  with  w^hich  it  has 
every  right  to  disagree. 

Eighth,  this  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  because  only  an  ex-politician  can  afford  to 
suggest  that  Civil  Service  is  not  sacred.  Yet,  welfare  reform  will  not  have  maxi- 
mum effect  until  rules  of  job  tenure  appHcable  to  HEW  become  more  realistic. 
Unti^  there  is  more  power  to  fire  as  we-1  as  to  hire,  that  Department  will  continue 
to  be  a  haven  for  dreamers  and  loose  spending. 

Ninth,  the  administrative  review  procedure  granted  the  States  under  Sec. 
1116,  SSA,  seems  an  empty  gesture.  The  Secretary  of  HEW,  or  rather  that 
monolith  over  which  he  reigns  but  which  no  man  can  rule,  is  prosecutor,  jury, 
and  judge.  It  is  a  rare  administrator  who  will  overrule  himself.  A  court  has 
no  power  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  an  administrator  who  supports 
his  determination  with  "substantial"  evidence,  an  easy  thing  to  do.  (But  isn't 
it  odd  that  some  courts  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  substituting  their  ideas  for 
those  firmly  established  by  the  experiences  of  almost  200  years  of  American  inde- 
pendence?) Certainly  it  would  be  impractical  to  adopt  the  "preponderance  of 
evidence"  rule  which  pertains  in  civil  suits.  That  could  paralyze  the  bureaucracy 
(is  that  bad?).  Even  though  it  wouM  be  a  drastic  departure  in  relations  with 
agencies  it  has  created  were  Congress  to  grant  the  States  meaningful  recourse 
by  effective  administrative  review,  cou'd  this  not  be  initiated  before  a  disin- 
terested body  or  oflScer?  Isn't  it  time  to  get  drastic  with  a  Department  which  pro- 
fesses devotion  to  "due  process"  for  almost  everybody  except  its  vassals,  the 
States? 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Doris  Hansen,  execu- 
tive director,  American  Home  Economics  Association.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  you,  Dr.  Hansen. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  BROOKS,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  EOO- 
NOMICS,  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY,  CARBONDALE,  ILL., 
MEMBER,  AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DORIS  HANSEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN 
HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Miss  Hansen.  Pleased  to  be  here.  I  am  Dr.  Hansen,  executive  di- 
rector and  our  witness  today  is  going  to  be  Dr.  Tom  Brooks  who  is 
dean  of  home  economics  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  who  will  present  our  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Long  and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
inittee,  it  is  as  a  member  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion that  I  have  been  asked  and  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  associa- 
tion's statement  concerning  family  assistance  plans. 

Since  its  founding  in  1909,  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, a  national  educational  and  scientific  organization  with  a 
membership  of  about  50,000  men  and  women  in  home  economics,  has 
consistently  been  gxiided  by  its  purpose :  to  improve  the  quality  and 
^andards  of  individual  family  life  through  education,  research,  co- 
operative programs,  and  education  to  the  public. 

The  impact  of  the  current  welfare  system  and  of  any  changes  in  this 
system  on  American  families,  whether  recipients  or  taxpayers,  is  a 
natural  concern  of  professional  home  economists.  Therefore,  a  National 
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Conference  on  Family  Income  Maintenance  Plans  sponsored  by  the 
Family  Economics-Home  Management  Section  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  was  held  in  June  1971,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
examine  and  discuss  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  historical  im- 
plications of  the  varied  approaches  to  income  maintenance  for  families. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  following  statement  was  developed 
with  regard  to  family  assistance  plans : 

This  afternoon  I  would  not  reach  the  statement.  I  think  each  of 
y(  >u  has  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  this  publication  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference and  included  in  this  statement  was  a  proposed  position  paper 
with  regard  to  the  family  income  maintenance  plans. 

The  statement  which  you  have  received  about  the  family  income 
maintenance  plans  was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  and  adopted  by  them  as  their 
position  on  these  programs. 

The  committee  that  developed  this  position  paper,  and  I  think  we 
can  say  that  also  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  is 
favorable  toward  a  guaranteed  income  plan.  We  feel  that  it  is  the 
right  step  to  make  in  terms  of  handling  the  financial  plight  of  many 
families  in  this  country. 

The  committee  that  developed  this  plan — I  was  not  a  member  of 
that  committee  and  I  wish  to  actually  set  fortlh  my  qualifications  here 
in  presenting  this  testimony — ^the  person  who  was  to  have  presented 
the  testimony  became  ill  and  is  not  here  so  I  cannot  give  you  the  back- 
ground, the  actual  background  thinking  as  they  developed  this,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  bave. 

A  couple  of  points  that  it  was  specifically  requested  that  I  bring  out : 

One  is  that  we  recognize  that  productive  effort  of  individuals  can 
take  many  forms,  some  of  which  are  not  reflected  in  present  national 
income  accounting.  Much  of  the  concern  about  families  on  welfare  is 
that  they  are  drawing  something  for  nothing.  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
taken attitude,  a  mistaken  impression. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  are  mothers  and 
their  children.  I  think  if  we  say  that  these  people  are  not  producing 
anything  we  overlook  the  entire  role  of  the  family  in  American  life, 
and  they  are  productive ;  they  are  managing  the  household ;  they  are 
caring  for  the  children;  they  are  providing  an  extremely  important 
ingredient  toward  stability,  toward  the  soundness  that  this  country 
needs  so  much  today. 

There  is  certainly  the  very  strong  trend  toward  erosion,  instability 
of  family  units  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  really  seriously 
consider  this  and  try  to  reverse  that  trend. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  mucli  more  that  needs  to  be  done  besides  the 
financial  aspects  in  overcoming  this,  but  that  is  certainly  one  of  the 
important  aspects. 

In  this  statement  there  is — the  committee  set  forth  a  set  of  principles 
that  I  believe  they  felt  that  they  would  like  for  the  committee  to  accept 
in  preference  to  the  section  of  H.E.  1  that  is  covered  by  these  principles 
as  being  the  definition  of  a  benefit  unit,  the  question  of  eligibility  and 
the  benefit  levels  to  be  paid  under  the  program. 

They  would  ask  you  to  accept  these  principles  as  they  are  set  forth 
rather  than  those  that  are  expressed  in  H.E.  1 . 
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There  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  seems  somewhat  inoonsistent  in  our 
American  society  that  we  have  many  groups  that  are  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  our  Grovernment — we  have  farmers  in  corporation  farms 
who  receive  heavy  subsidies  for  keeping  land  out  of  production;  we 
have  many  businesses  receiving  subsidies  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  other  programs  such  as  that.  We  have,  of  course, 
subsidies  being  provided  through  our  Defense  Establishment  for 
manufacture  of  defense  materials,  many  of  which  become  obsolete  be- 
fore they  are  ever  used. 

These  can  be  looked  at,  it  seems  to  us,  as  make-w^ork  programs  as  well 
as  many  other  types  of  welfare  programs  that  have  been  labeled  the 
same  thing. 

It  seems  to  be  inconsistent  to  us  that  our  Government  is  so  willing  to 
subsidize  these  areas  in  such  large  amomits  of  money  but  when  it 
comes  to  that  individual  family  unit  that  is  facing  dire  circumstances, 
extreme  hardship,  that  they  are  willing  to  downgrade  that  and  deni- 
grate the  unit  that  is  struggling  along  here  in  our  society.  This  seems 
to  be  a  somewhat  inconsistent  attitude  when  it  comes  to,  say,  business 
versus  the  family  and  the  consumer. 

I  believe  I  will  stop  there. 

If  Dr.  Hansen  would  like  to  add  anything,  or  if  you  gentlemen 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions,  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  answer 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  presentation  here  today. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

(Dr.  Brooks'  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  Presented  for  The  American  Home  Economics  Association  by 

Dr.  Thomas  Brooks 


I  am  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brooks,  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111.  62901.  It  is  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  that  I  have  been  asked  and  am  pleased  to  present 
the  Association's  statement  concerning  family  assistance  plans. 

Since  its  founding  in  1909,  the  American  Home  Economics  Association — a 
national  educational  and  scientific  organization  with  a  membership  of  about 
50,000  men  and  women  in  home  economics — has  consistently  been  guided  by  its 
purpose:  to  improve  the  quality  and  standards  of  individual  and  family  life 
through  education,  research,  cooperative  programs  and  education  to  the  public. 

The  impact  of  the  current  welfare  system  and  of  any  changes  in  this  system 
on  American  families,  w^hether  recipients  or  taxpayers,  is  a  natural  concern  of 
professional  home  economists.  Therefore,  a  National  Conference  on  Family  In- 
come Maintenance  Plans  sponsored  by  the  Family  Economics-Home  Management 
Section  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  was  held  in  June,  1971,  in 
Denver,  Colorado  to  examine  and  discuss  the  social,  economic,  political  and  his- 
torical implications  of  the  varied  approaches  to  income  maintenance  for  families. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  following  statement  was  developed  with  regards 
to  family  assistance  plans. 

The  human  resource  is  a  valuable  asset  in  our  society.  Each  individual  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  exercise  his  potential.  The  function  of  a 
democratic  society  is  to  provide  such  opportunity  to  each  of  its  citizens.  To  this 
end,  the  following  general  principles  are  set  forth : 

Each  individual  has  a  right  to  a  minimum  income ;  if  the  individual  is  other- 
wise unable  to  obtain  it,  society  should  supply  such  income,  subject  to  certain 
conditions. 

A  minimum  income  should  be  available  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  productive 
activity  and  to  those  who  are  dependent  or  disabled. 
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We  recognize  that  productive  effort  of  individuals  can  take  many  forms,  some 
of  which  are  not  reflected  in  present  national  income  accounting. 

The  level  of  such  income  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  both  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  trends  in  income  levels. 

A  benefit  unit  need  not  conform  to  traditional  nuclear  family  structure. 

Benefit  amounts  should  vary  with  age,  with  disability  and  with  family  size. 

Money  income  from  whatever  source  and  all  other  financial  resources  should 
be  used  in  determining  benefit  levels  for  recipients  under  a  minimum  income 
program. 

Benefit  schedules  should  be  such  that  the  income  level  at  which  recipients 
become  ineligible  for  income  supplements  is  at  or  slightly  below  that  level  at 
which  positive  income  taxes  rates  apply. 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  such  income  and  minimum  amounts  of  benefits 
should  be  uniform  among  all  the  states. 

The  existence  of  a  minimum  income  program  of  itself  is  insuflficient  to  insure 
the  well-being  of  individuals  and  should  be  supplemented  by  the  availability  of 
appropriate  social  services,  including  child  care  facilities,  vocational  and  family 
counseling  and  basic  education. 

The  design  of  the  minimum  income  program  should  promote  administrative 
efficiency. 

Specific  provisions  of  a  minimum  income  program  designed  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  outlined  above  and  adequate  to  meet  the  minimum  basic  needs  of 
individuals  under  current  conditions  should  include : 

BENEFIT  UNIT 

A  benefit  unit  shall  consist  of  an  individual  or  any  group  of  individuals  who 
register  as  an  income-sharing  group.  The  incomes  of  each  member  of  the  group 
shall  be  aggregated  in  determining  the  amount  of  benefits  for  which  the  unit  is 
eligible. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Individuals  shall  fit  into  one  of  the  following  categories  in  order  to  qualify  for 
benefit  consideration  : 

1.  Dependency  or  disability — 

{a)  under  18  or  under  22 and  attending  school  full  time 
( & )  over  65  or 
(c)  disabled. 

2.  Engaged  in  productive  activity — 

{a)  employed  (fulltime  in  either  the  private  labor  force  or  in  a  public 
work  program) 

( & )  participating  in  a  training  or  educational  program 

(o)  providing  homemaker  services  in  relation  to  a  dependent  or  disabled 
person  in  the  household.  Only  one  adult  in  the  household  is  eligible  for  this 
category. 

To  receive  benefits,  the  income  and  wealth  of  the  benefit  unit  shall  not  exceed 
defined  limits.  A  residence,  personal  property  and  other  financial  assets  below 
a  defined  level  should  be  exempt  from  consideration  in  determining  eligibility. 

BENEFIT  LEVELS 

1.  The  adult  benefit  shall  be  the  base  unit  from  which  other  benefit  values 
are  derived  subject  to  the  income  and  financial  resource  limitations  specified — 

{a)  Each  adult  in  a  household  w*ho  is  18  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  eligible 
for  one  basic  benefit  unit  per  year ; 

(&)  Each  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  inclusive  shall  be  eligible  for 
benefits  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  the  basic  adult  unit ; 

(c)  Each  child  less  than  12  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  equal  to 
60  percent  of  the  basic  adult  unit ; 

{d)  Each  disabled  adult  shall  be  eligible  for  a  benefit  equal  to  150  per  cent 
of  the  basic  adult  unit. 

2.  Money  income  from  all  sources  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
benefits.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  when  a  benefit  unit's  total  income  would  exceed 
an  amount  on  which  federal  income  tax  would  be  due. 

{a)  Benefits  for  a  unit  shall  be  reduced  by  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  from 
sources  other  than  earned  income ; 
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(&)  A  benefit  unit  with  one  adult  and  in  whicla  that  adult  is  employed  shall 
have  its  benefit  reduced  by  fifty  cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  adult's  earned 
income. 

(c)  For  a  benefit  unit  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  adults,  the  benefit  for 
that  unit  shall  be  reduced  by  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  of  earned  income  up  to 
and  including  $3120,  and  reduced  by  fifty  cents  for  each  dollar  of  earned  income 
greater  than  $3120. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administrative  responsibility  for  implementing  a  minimum  income  program 
shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  The  payment  of  benefits  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

2.  Educational  and  other  social  service  programs  shall  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

3.  Employment,  whether  in  private  or  in  public  work  programs,  shall  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Family  Economics-Home  Management  Section  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  believes  that  the  above  guidelines  for  a  minimum  income 
plan  are  more  adequate  and  equitable  than  the  existing  system. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  see,  is  Mr.  Allen  B.  Cohen  present  here  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Lippert  was  scheduled  to  appear  for  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Is  Mr.  Lippert  present?  He  was  not  in  the 
room  when  they  called  his  name  before. 

Then  the  committee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  10:00  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :45  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10 :00  o'clock  a.m.,  Friday,  January  28, 1972.) 
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